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PREFACE  TO  THE  TENTH  ENGLISH  EDITION. 


In  this  translation  of  the  Fifteenth  German  Edition  of  Fre- 
senius's  Qualitative  Analysis,  every  care  has  been  taken  to 
adliere  strictly  to  the  original  text ;  this  contains  many  emenda- 
tions and  additions,  especially  in  the  concluding  portions  of  the 
work  devoted  to  the  reactions  of  the  alkaloids  and  the  systematic 
methods  of  detecting  them ;  but  although  these  portions  have 
been  practically  re-written,  the  original  plan  of  the  work  is  re- 
tained. 

Tlie  present  English  Edition  has  been  almost  entirely  re- 
written, and  various  styles  of  type  and  other  typographical 
improvements  have  been  introduced,  in  the  hope  that  the  book 
might  thereby  be  rendered  more  handy  and  useful  to  students. 
The  Index  also  has  been  made  as  complete  as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Arnold  Philip,  F.LC, 
for  the  valuable  assistance  he  has  rendered  me  in  translating 
much  of  the  new  matter. 

CHARLES  E.  GKOVES. 

Guy's  Hospital, 
July,  1887. 
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PAET   I. 

QUALITATIVE  CHEMICAL   ANALYSIS. 

PEELIMINAEY. 


PAET   I. 
INTEODUCTOEY, 


PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 

Definition,  General  Principles,  Objects,  Utility,  and  Importance 
of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis — Conditions  and  Require- 
ments for  a  successful  Study  of  that  Science. 

Chemistry,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
various  materials  of  which  the  earth  is  formed,  their  compositiou  and 
deoomposLtion,  and  especially  their  mutual  relations  to  one  another. 
A  special  branch  of  this  science  is  designated  AnalttigaIi  Chemistby, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  a  distinct  and  definite  object,  that  is  the  analysis  of 
compounds,  and  the  determination  of  their  component  elements. 
Analytical  chemistry,  again,  is  subdivided  into  two  branches,  namely, 
QuALiTATiyE  ANALYSIS,  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
component  parts  of  various  substances ;  and  Quantitative  analysis,  by 
which  the  amount  of  every  individual  constituent  present  is  determined. 
The  object  of  quaJitative  analysis,  therefore,  is  to  present  the  con- 
stituents of  a  substance  of  unknown  composition  in  forms  of  known 
composition,  from  which  definite  conclusions  may  be  drawn  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  substance  examined,  and  the  presence  of  the  several 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  value  of  the  method  depends  on 
two  conditions,  in  the  first  place,  it  must  attain  the  object  in  view  with 
certainty,  and  secondly  in  the  most  expeditious  manner  possible.  Quan- 
titative analysis,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  the  elements  revealed  by 
the  qualitative  investigation  in  forms  which  will  permit  of  the  accurate 
determination  of  their  weight,  or  in  some  other  way  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  them  present. 

Of  course,  the  way  in  which  these  different  ends  are  attained  varies 
greatly.  The  study  of  qualitative  analysis  must,  therefore,  be  pursued 
separately  from  that  of  quantitative  analysis,  and  must  naturally 
precede  it. 

Having  thus  generally  defined  the  meaning  and  scope  of  qualitative 
analysis,  we  have  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  preliminary  infor- 
mation necessary  to  qualify  a  student  for  its  successful  cultivation,  the 
rank  which  it  holds  in  the  domain  of  chemistzy,  and  its  utility  and 
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importance :  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  substances  that  fall  within 
the  sphere  of  its  operations,  and  the  principal  parts  into  which  its  study 
is  divided. 

For  the  successful  pursuit  of  qualitative  investigations,  it  is  above  all 
things  indispensable  thiat  the  student  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  elements,  and  of  their  most  important  combinations,  as  well 
as  of  the  general  principles  of  chemistry ;  also  that  he  should  have  some 
practice  in  the  mechanism  of  chemical  reactions.  It  demands  more- 
over strict  order,  the  greatest  cleanliness,  and  a  certain  skill  in  manipu- 
lation. If  in  addition  to  these  qualifications  the  student  has  the  habit 
of  invariably  ascribing  his  failures  to  liome  defect  in  his  operations,  or 
rather,  to  the  absence  of  some  condition  or  other  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  the  experiment — and  a  firm  belief  in  the  immutability  of 
natural  laws  cannot  fail  to  create  this  habit — he  will  have  all  the 
qualities  necessary  to  render  his  study  of  analytical  chemistry  successful. 

Now,  although  chemical  analysis  is  based  on  general  chemistry,  and 
cannot  be  cultivated  without  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  latter,  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  must  regard  it  as  one  of  the  foundation  stones 
upon  which  the  entire  structure  of  the  science  rests,  since  it  is  of 
almost  equal  importance  for  all  branches  of  chemistry  whether  theo- 
retical or  practical.  It  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  here  on  the  advan- 
tages which  the  technical  chemist,  the  physician,  the  pharmaceutist,  the 
mineralogist,  the  metallurgist,  the  skilful  farmer,  and  many  others 
derive  from  it. 

This  consideration  would  surely  in  itself  be  sufficient  to  recommend 
a  thorough  and  diligent  study  of  analysis,  even  if  its  cultivation  lacked 
those  attractions  which  it  unquestionably  possesses  for  every  one  who 
devotes  himself  zealously  and  ardently  to  it.  The  human  mind  is  con- 
stantly striving  after  truth  j  it  delights  in  solving  problems ;  and  where 
do  we  meet  with  a  greater  variety  of  them,  some  easier,  some  more 
difficult  to  solve,  than  in  the  province  of  chemistry?  But  as  a  pro- 
blem to  which,  after  long  pondering,  we  fail  to  discover  the  key,  wearies 
and  discourages  the  mind ;  so,  in  like  manner,  do  chemical  investiga- 
tions, if  the  object  in  view  is  not  attained — if  the  results  do  not  bear 
the  stamp  of  truth,  of  unerring  certainty.  A  half-knowledge  in  every 
department  of  science,  but  more  especially  in  this  must  be  considered 
worse  than  no  knowledge  at  all  ;\fio  that  a  mere  superjici(d  acquBiatajooe 
with  chemical  analysis  must  be  pc^icularly  guarded  against.) 

A  qualitative  investigation  may  be  made  with  a  twofold  object, 
either  to  prove  that  a  certain  compound  is  or  is  not  contained  in  a  sub- 
stance, for  example,  lime  in  spring-water ;  or  to  ascertain  aU  the  con- 
stituents present  in  a  chemical  com'pound  or  mixture.  Any  substance 
may  of  course  become  the  object  of  a  chemical  analysis. 

All  elements,  however,  are  not  equally  important  in  practical 
chemistry,  a  certain  number  only  of  them  being  found  more  widely 
disseminated  in  nature,  and  more  generally  employed  in  metallurgy,  in 
pharmacy,  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  in  agriculture,  whikt  thiB 
Others  are  met  with  only  as  constituents  of  rarely  occurring  minerals. 
The  elements  of  the  former  class,  therefore,  and  the  more  important  of 
their  compounds,  will  alone  be  considered  fully  in  the  present  work, 
whilst  those  of  the  latter  class  will  be  discussed  more  briefly  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  learner  to  separate,  without  difficulty, 
the  study  of  the  former  from  that  of  the  latter.    This  arrangemeiit  will 
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render  the  study  of  the  science  eajsier  for  beginners,  and  lighten  the 
labours  of  practical  chemists. 

The  study  of  qualitative  analysis  is  most  properly  divided  into  four 
principal  parts — ^viz., 

1.  Chemical  Operations. 

2.  Reagents  and  their  uses. 

3.  Reactions,    or    behaviour  of   the  various   substances 

with  reagents. 

4.  Systematic  course  of  qualitative  analysis. 

It  will  now  be  readily  understood  that  the  pursuit  of  chemical 
analysis  requires  practical  skill  and  ability  as  well  as  theoretical  know- 
ledge ;  so  that  a  merely  theoretical  study  of  it  can  be  as  little  expected 
to  lead  to  success  as  purely  empirical  experiments.  To  attain  the 
desired  end,  theory  and  practice  must  be  combined. 


SECTION    I. 

OPEBATIONS. 

§1. 

The  operations  of  analytical  chemistry  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  of  synthetical  chemistry,  although  modified  to  a  certain  extent  in 
order  to  adapt  them  to  the  different  object  in  view,  and  to  the  small 
quantities  operated  on  in  analytical  investigations. 

The  following  are  the  principal  operations  in  qualitative  analysis. 

§2. 
1.  Solution. 

The  term  solution,  in  its  broadest  sense,  denotes  the  perfect  union 
of  a  substance  whether  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid,  with  a  fluid  yielding  a 
homogeneous  liquid.  If  the  substance  dissolved  is  gaseous,  the  term 
absorption  is  generally  employed ;  whilst  if  it  is  liquid  it  is  called  a 
mixture.  The  application  of  the  term  solution,  in  its  usual  and  more 
restricted  sense,  is  confined  to  the  perfect  union  of  a  solid  with  a  liquid. 

The  more  minutely  the  substance  to  be  dissolved  is  divided,  the  more 
readily  is  solution  effected.  The  liquid  by  means  of  which  the  solution 
is  effected,  is  called  the  solvent,  and  if  the  solvent  enters  into  chemical 
combination  with  the  substance  dissolved  we  call  the  solution  chemical  ; 
if  no  definite  combination  takes  place,  it  is  said  to  be  simple. 

In  a  simple  solution,  the  dissolved  substance  exists  in  the  free 
state,  and  retains  all  its  original  properties,  except  those  dependent  on 
its  form  and  cohesion ;  when  the  solvent  is  withdrawn  it  separates  un- 
altered. Common  salt  dissolved  in  water  is  a  familiar  instance  of  a 
simple  solution.  The  salt  in  this  case  imparts  its  peculiar  taste  to  the 
liquid,  and  on  evaporating  the  water,  the  salt  is  left  behind  in  its 
original  form.  A  simple  solution  is  said  to  be  saturated  if  the  solvent 
has  taken  up  as  much  as  it  can  retain  of  the  dissolved  substance.  But 
as  liquids  generally  dissolve  larger  quantities  of  a  substance  the  higher 
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their  temperature,  the  term  satuiuted,  as  applied  to  simple  solutions,  is 
only  relative,  and  refers  invariably  to  a  certain  temperature.  It  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  elevation  of  temperature  facilitates  and 
accelerates  simple  solution. 

A  chemical  solution  contains  the  dissolved  substance  in  a  dif- 
ferent state  and  with  different  propertieis  from  what  it  had  before  ;  it  is 
no  longer  free,  but  intimately  combined  with  the  solvent  which  has  also 
lost  its  original  properties ;  a  new  substance  has  thus  been  produced, 
and  the  solution  therefore  has  now  the  properties  of  this  new  substance. 
Chemical  dissolution*  also  maybe  accelerated  by  elevation  of  temperature; 
this  indeed  is  usually  the  case,  since  heat  generally  promotes  the  action 
of  substances  on  one  another,  but  the  amount  of  substance  dissolved 
always  remains  the  same  in  proportion  to  the  solvent,  whatever  may 
be  the  difference  of  temperature— the  combining  proportions  of  sub- 
stances being  invariably  and  altogether  independent  of  the  temperature. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  in  a  chemical  solution  the  solvent  and  the 
substance  on  which  it  acts  have  invariably  opposite  properties,  which 
they  strive  mutually  to  neutralize;  when  this  tendency  of  mutual 
neutralization  is  satisfied,  dissolution  ceases.  The  solutionis  in  this  case 
also  said  to  be  saturated  or,  rather,  neutralized,  and  the  point  which 
denotes  it  to  be  so  is  termed  the  point  of  saturation  or  neutralization. 

The  substances  which  produce  chemical  solutions  are,  in  most  cases, 
either  acids  or  alkalies.  'With  few  exceptions,  they  must  first  be 
reduced  to  the  liquid  form  by  means  of  a  simple  solvent.  When  the 
opposite  properties  of  acid  and  base  are  mutually  neutralized,  and  the 
new  compound  is  formed,  the  actual  transition  to  the  liquid  state  will 
ensue  only  if  the  new  compound  has  the  property  of  forming  a  simple 
solution  with  the  liquid  present ;  for  example,  if  solution  of  acetic  acid 
in  water  is  brought  into  contact  with  oxide  of  lead,  there  ensues,  first, 
a  chemical  combination  of  the  acid  with  the  oxide,  and  then  a  simple 
solution  of  the  newly-formed  acetate  of  lead  in  the  water  present. 

In  chemical  laboratories,  solutions  are  usually  made  by  digesting  or 
heating  the  substance  to  be  dissolved  along  with  the  liquid  in  a  beaker, 
flask,  test-tube,  or  dish.  In  preparing  chemical  solutions,  the  best  way 
generally  is  to  mix  the  substance  to  be  dissolved  in  the  first  place  with 
water  (or  with  whatever  other  indifferent  liquid  may  happen  to  be  used), 
and  then  gradually  to  add  the  chemical  agent.  In  this  way,  a  large 
excess  of  the  latter  is  avoided,  the  action  is  not  too  violent,  and  dissolu- 
tion takes  place  readily  and  completely.  It  sometimes  happens  in  chemi- 
cal  combinations  that  the  product  formed  does  not  dissolve  if  an  excess 
of  the  chemical  solvent  is  present ;  in  this  case  the  particles  of  the  new 
salt  first  formed,  being  soluble  in  the  menstruum  present,  surround  the 
portion  still  unacted  on,  thereby  weakening  or  altogether  preventing 
further  action.  Thus,  for  instance,  witherite  (carbonate  of  baryta) 
dissolves  readily  if  water  is  poured  on  to  the  pulverized  mineral  and 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added  gradually;  but  on  the  contrary  it  dissolves 
with  difficulty  and  imperfectly  if  it  is  projected  into  a  concentrated 
solution  of  hydrochloric  add  in  water ;  since  chloride  of  barium,  although 
it  dissolves  readily  in  water,  does  not  do  so  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

*  The  word  solution  is  commonly  nsed  to  signify  both  the  act  of  dissolving,  and 
the  liquid  obtained  by  that  process.  It  seems  advisable  to  restrict  the  use  of  the 
word  solution  to  the  latter  and  to  employ  dissolution  for  the  act  of  dissolving 
[EDiToal 
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Crystallization  and  Precipitation  are  usually  the  reverse  of 
^lutiony  as  they  have  for  their  object  the  conversion  of  a  liquid  or 
dissolved  substance  to  the  solid  state.  As  both  depend  generally  on 
the  same  cause,  namely,  the  want  of  a  solvent,  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
exactly  the  limit  to  either ;  in  many  cases,  they  merge  into  one  another. 
Here,  however,  we  must  consider  them  separately,  as  they  differ  essen- 
tially in  their  extreme  forms,  and  as  the  special  objects  which  we 
purpose  to  attain  by  their  application  are  generally  very  different. 


§  3. 

2.  Crystallization. 

We  understand  generally  by  the  term  crystallization,  any  process 
'whereby  compounds  assume  fixed,  mathematically  definable,  regular 
forms.  But  as  the  forms,  which  we  call  crystals,  are  more  regular,  and 
consequently  more  perfect,  the  more  slowly  the  operation  is  carried  on, 
the  term  crystallization  is  always  connected  with  the  accessory  idea  of 
a  slow  separation — of  a  gradual  conversion  to  the  solid  state.  The 
formation  of  crystals  depends  on  the  regular  arrangement  of  the  ulti- 
mate particles  of  compounds,  and  can  only  take  place  when  these  particles 
possess  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  and  therefore,  as  a  rule,  only  when  a 
substance  passes  from  the  liquid  or  gaseous  to  the  solid  state.  Those 
instances  in  which  the  mere  ignition,  or  the  softening  or  moistening  of 
a  solid  substance  is  sufficient  to  allow  of  such  a  regular  arrangement  of 
the  ultimate  particles  (crystallization),  are  to  be  regarded  as  exceptions 
— such,  for  example,  as  when  moistened  barley-sugar  turns  white  and 
opaque. 

To  induce  crystallization,  the  agent  which  causes  a  substance  to 
assume  the  liquid  or  gaseous  form  must  be  removed.  These  are  either 
heaty  as  in  the  case  of  fused  metals ;  or  solvents,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  common  salt ;  or  both  combined,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
hot  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassa  in  water.  In  the  first  case, 
we  obtain  crystals  by  cooling ;  in  the  second  by  evaporation ;  and  in  the 
third  by  either  of  these  means.  The  most  frequently  occurring  case  is 
that  of  crystallization  by  cooling  hot  saturated  solutions.  The  liquid 
which  remains  after  the  separation  of  crystals  is  called  the  mother- 
liquor.  The  term  amorphous  is  applied  to  such  soHd  substances  as 
have  no  crystalline  form. 

We  usually  have  recourse  to  crystallization  either  to  obtain  the 
-crystallized  substance  in  a  solid  form,  or  to  separate  it  from  other  sub- 
stances dissolved  in  the  same  solvent.  In  many  cases  also,  the  form  of 
the  crystals,  their  optical  properties  or  their  behaviour  on  exposure  to 
the  air — ^that  is,  whether  they  remain  imaltered  or  effloresce  or  deliquesce 
— ^will  afford  an  excellent  means  of  distinguishing  between  compounds 
otherwise  closely  resembling  each  other ;  for  instance,  between  sulphate 
of  soda  and  sulphate  of  potassa.  Crystallization  is  usually  effected  in 
-evaporating  dishes,  or,  for  very  small  quantities,  in  watch-glasses. 

When  the  quantity  of  liquid  to  be  operated  on  is  but  small,  the 
surest  way  of  getting  well-formed  crystals  is  to  let  the  solution  evaporate 
m  the  air,  or,  better  still,  under  a  beU-glass,  under  which  is  also  placed 
an  open  vessel  half -filled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Minute 
crystals  are  examined  best  with  a  lens,  or  under  the  microscope. 


6  PRECIPITATION,  [§  4- 

§4. 

3.  Precipitation. 

This  operation  differs  from  the  preceding  in  that  the  substance  dis- 
solved assumes  tiie  solid  state,  not  slowly  and  gradually,  but  suddenly, 
and  that  whether  the  precipitate  is  crystalline  or  amorphous,  whether  it 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  or  ascends,  or  remains  suspended  in 
the  liquid.  Precipitation  is  either  caused  by  some  change  in  the  solvent 
— ^thus  on  adding  alcohol  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  water, 
it  separates  immediately ;  or  it  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  separa- 
tion of  an  insoluble  substance  formed  by  simple  or  double  decomposition 
— ^thus  metallic  copper  is  precipitated  if  zinc  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  copper ;  and  when  oxalic  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  lime,  oxalate  of  lime  is  precipitated ;  and  chromate  of  lead  is  thrown 
down  if  chromate  of  potassa  in  solution  is  mixed  with  solution  of  nitrate 
of  lead.  In  decompositions  of  this  kind,  induced  by  simple  or  double 
affinity,  one  of  the  new  compounds  generally  remains  in  solution,  like 
the  chloride  of  zinc,  the  acetic  acid,  and  the  nitrate  of  potassa  in  the 
instances  just  mentioned.  It  may,  however,  happen  also  that  both  the^ 
products  are  precipitated,  and  nothing  remains  in  solution ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  mixed  with  baryta 
water,  or  when  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  silver  is  precipitated  with 
chloride  of  barium. 

The  object  of  precipitation  is  either,  as  with  crystallization,  to  obtain 
a  substance  in  the  solid  form,  or  to  separate  it  from  other  substances^ 
dissolved  in  the  same  menstruum.  But  in  qualitative  analysis,  we  have 
recourse  to  this  operation  more  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  detecting^ 
and  distinguishing  substances  by  the  colour,  and  especially  by  the  pro- 
perties and  general  behaviour  which  they  exhibit  when  precipitated 
either  in  an  isolated  state,  or  in  combination  with  other  substances.  The 
solid  separated  by  this  process  is  called  the  precipitate,  and  the  sub- 
stance which  acts  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  separation  is  termed  the 
precipitant.  Various  terms  are  applied  to  distinguish  precipitates  of 
different  nature ;  thus  we  speak  of  crystalline,  pulverulent,  flocculent, 
curdy,  gelatinous  precipitates,  &c.  Precipitates  which  appear  pulveru- 
lent to  the  naked  eye,  will  often  be  seen  to  consist  entirely  of  regular 
crystals  when  examined  under  the  microscope ;  precipitates  of  this  kind 
may  frequently  be  distinguished  from  each  other  in  this  way. 

The  terms  turbid  and  turbidity,  or  cloudy  and  cloudiness,  ar^ 
made  use  of  to  designate  the  state  of  a  liquid  which  contains  a  precipitate 
so  finely  divided  and  so  small  in  amount,  that  the  suspended  particles,, 
although  impairing  the  transparency  of  the  fluid,  yet  cannot  be  clearly 
distinguished.  The  separation  of  flocculent  precipitates  may  generally 
be  promoted  by  vigorous  agitation ;  that  of  crystalline  precipitates,  by 
stirring  the  solution,  and  rubbing  the  inside  of  the  vessel  with  a  glass^ 
rod;  lastly,  the  separation  of  most  precipitates  is  promoted  by  warmiDg; 
the  solution.  According  to  circumstances,  precipitation  is  conducted 
either  in  test-tubes,  flasks,  beakers,  or  dishes. 

The  two  operations  described  in  §§  5  and  6,  namely,  Filtration  and 
Decantation,  serve  to  effect  the  mechanical  separation  of  liquids  from, 
suspended  matter. 


§5.] 
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§5. 

4.  Filtration. 

This  operation  consists  in  passing  the  liquid  from  which  we  wish  to 
remove  the  solid  particles  mechanically  suspended  therein  through  a 
filtering  apparatus,  usually  formed  of  a  circular  piece  of  unsized  paper, 
called  a  £1 1  er^  properly  folded  and  placed  in  a  funnel.  An  apparatus  of 
this  description  allows  the  liquid  to  trickle  through  with  ease,  but  com- 
pletely retains  the  solid  particles.  Both  smooth  filters  and  plaited  filters 
are  employed;  the  former  when  the  separated  soUd  substance  is  required, 
the  latter — ^which  is  more  expeditious — ^when  the  filtrate  (the  clear  solu- 
tion which  passes  through)  only  is  wanted.  To  make  a  plaited  filter,  is 
more  easily  shown  than  described.  Smooth  filters  are  prepared  by  double- 
folding  a  circular  piece  of  paper,  with  the  folds  at  right  angles ;  they  must 
fit  close  to  the  funnel  in  every  part.  In  cases  where  the  contents  of  the 
filter  have  to  be  washed,  the  paper  must  not  project  above  the  edge  of 
the  funnel.  It  is  in  most  cases  advisable  to  moisten  the  filter  before 
passing  the  solution  through  it,  for  this  not  only  tends  to  accelerate  the 
process,  but  also  prevents  the 
soUd  particles  from  being 
carried  through  the  pores  of 
the  filter.  The  paper  selected 
for  filters  must  be  as  free  as 
possible  from  inorganic  mat- 
ter, especially  such  as  is  dis- 
solved by  acids,  like  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron  and  lime.  The 
common  filtering  paper  of 
commerce  is  seldom  equal  to 
our  requirements  in  this 
respect,  and  it  is  better 
therefore  always  to  wash  it 
with  acid  and  water  when- 
ever it  is  intended  to  use  it 
in  accurate  analyses  ;  for  this 
purpose,  the  apparatus  shown 
in  fig.  1  will  be  found  con- 
venient. A  is  a  bottle  with 
the  bottom  out,  a  and  h  are 
glass  plates,  between  which 
lie  the  filters  previously  cut 
And  folded,  c2  is  a  glass  tube 
fitted  into  the  cork  c,  and  e  is 
a  piece  of  flexible  tube,  which 
is  closed  by  a  clip  or  a  piece 

of  glass  rod.  The  vessel  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  sp.  gr.  1*12,  and  two  of  water,  in  which  the  filters  are  allowed 
to  soak  twelve  hours,  the  acid  being  then  run  off  and  replaced  by  common 
water.  After  an  hour,  this  is  replaced  by  fresh  water,  and  so  on  until 
the  washings  are  barely  acid.  The  washing  is  then  continued  with 
distilled  water  until  the  washings  are  free  from  hydrochloric  acid — that 
is,  until  they  no  longer  become  turbid  when  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of 


Fig.  1. 
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[§§  6,  7. 


Fig.  2. 


solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Finally,  the  filters  are  drained,  turned  out 
on  to  blotting  paper,  covered  with  the  same,  and  dried  in  a  sieve  in  a 
warm  place.    When  two  or  three  filters  only  have  to  be  washed,  they 

are  placed  in  a  funnel,  as  in 
filtering,  one  inside  the  other, 
moistened  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric or  nitric  acid,  and  after 
some  time  well  washed  with 
distilled  water.  If  filtering 
paper  is  good,  it  must,  besides 
being  pure,  allow  liquids  to 
pass  through  readily,  and  yet 
completely  retain  even  the 
finest  precipitates,  such  as  sul- 
phate of  bar3rta,  oxalate  of 
lime,  &c.  Where  a  paper 
satisfying  these  requirements 
cannot  be  readily  procured  it 
is  advisable  to  keep  two  sorts, 
one  of  closer  texture,  for  the 
separation  of  very  finely 
divided  precipitates,  and  an- 
other more  porous  for  the 
speedy  separation  of  coarser 
particles. 

The  funnels  should  be  of  glass  (§  18, 9) ;  they  are  usually  placed  on  a 
filter-stand,  to  keep  them  in  a  fixed  position.  The  stand  shown  in  fig.  2 
is  well  adapted  for  the  reception  of  the  small-sized  funnels  used  in 
qualitative  analyses. 

The  method  of  rapid  filtration  by  means  of  an  exhausting  apparatus 
will  be  described  in  the  Quantitative  Analysis. 

§6. 
5.  Decantatibn. 

This  operation  is  frequently  resorted  to  instead  of  filtration,  in  cases 
where  the  solid  particles  to  be  removed  are  of  considerably  greater 
specific  gravity  than  the  liquid  in  which  they  are  suspended ;  in  such 
cases  they  will  speedily  subside,  rendering  it  easy  either  to  decant  the 
supernatant  liquid  by  simply  inclining  the  vessel,  or  to  draw  it  off  by 
means  of  a  syphon  or  pipette.  Decantation  has  frequently  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  complete  separation  of  precipitates,  especially  when  they 
are  of  so  gelatinous  or  slimy  a  nature  that  they  would  immediately  stop 
the  pores  of  a  filter,  and  prevent  the  passage  of  the  liquid.  OccasionaUy, 
decantation  and  filtration  are  combined  by  allowing  the  precipitate  to 
settle,  and  then  pouring  off  the  supernatant  liquid  on  to  a  filter  so  as  to 
render  it  quite  clear. 

§7. 
6.  Washing. 

In  cases  where  filtration  or  decantation  is  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  solid  substance,  the  latter  has  to  be  freed  from 
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Fig.  3. 


the  adhering  liquid  by  repeated  uoashing.    Precipitates  collected  on  a 
filter  are  usually  washed  by  means  of  the  wash-bottle  (£g.  3). 

The  drawing  scarcely  needs  explanation.  The  outer  end  of  the  tube 
a  is  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  a  movable  jet, 
the  short  tube  is  divided  at  a  and  the  two  parts 
connected  by  means  of  a  piece  of  caoutchouc 
tubing.  By  blowing  air  into  the  flask  through 
the  other  tube,  a  fine  jet  of  water  is  expelled 
through  a,  with  a  certain  degree  of  force,  which 
is  particularly  well  suited  for  washing  precipi- 
tates. Wash-bottles  of  this  construction  have 
also  the  advantage  that  they  can  be  used  equally 
well  with  hot  water.  For  this  purpose,  they  are 
either  furnished  with  a  handle,  or  some  cork  is 
bound  round  the  neck.  The  best  way  of  washing 
by  decantation  is,  after  the  supernatant  liquid 
has  been  poured  off,  to  stir  up  the  precipitate 
with  water  or  whatever  liquid  may  be  used  for 
the  washing,  allow  it  to  settle,  pour  off  again,  and 
so  on. 

As  the  success  of  an  analytical  operation 
often  depends  absolutely  on  the  proper  washing  of  a  precipitate,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  mention  at  once  that  the  operation  ought  never  to  be 
considered  complete  until  this  has  been  actually  attained ;  as  a  rule, 
this  is  the  case  only  when  the  precipitate  has  been  entirely  freed  from 
the  adhering  solution.  The  operator  should,  in  this  respect,  never 
trust  to  mere  belief  or  guessing,  but  should  always  make  quite  sure  by 
properly  testing  the  last  washings.  With  non-volatile  substances,  it  is 
generally  enough  to  slowly  evaporate  a  drop  of  the  last  washings  on 
platinum-foil ;  if  there  is  no  residue,  it  will  show  that  the  washing  is 
completed. 

§  8. 
7.  Dialysis, 

Dialysis  is  an  operation  which  is  occasionally  employed  for  the 
separation  of  substances  from  each  other  when  they  are  in  solution 
together ;  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  have  some  resemblance  to  filtra- 
tion, but  in  reality  it  differs  essentially  from  it.  This  operation  was 
introduced  to  the  scientific  world  by  Graham,*  and  depends  on  the 
difference  in  the  behaviour  of  different  substances  dissolved  in  water 
towards  moist  membranes.  A  certain  class  of  compounds,  the  crystal- 
loids, have  the  power  of  penetrating  suitable  membranes  with  which  their 
solution  may  be  placed  in  contact ;  whilst  another  class,  the  colloids, 
do  not  possess  that  property.  Hence  the  two  classes  may  be  separated 
by  means  of  dialysis.  To  the  class  of  crystalloids  belong  all  crystallizable 
substances ;  to  the  colloids  all  non-crystallizable  substances,  as  gelatin, 
gum,  dextrin,  caramel,  tannin,  albumin,  extractive  matters,  hydrated 
siUcic  acid,  <fec.  The  septum  must  consist  of  a  colloid  material,  such  as 
an  animal  membrane,  or,  better  still,  parchment  paper  or  gold-beater's 
skin,  and  it  must  on  the  other  side  be  in  contact  with  water.    Graham 


*  PhiL  Mag.  Fourth  Series,  Nos.  153-155 ;  also  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  121,  12. 
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explains  the  action  on  the  assumption  that  the  crystalloTds  appropriate 
to  themselves  the  water  absorbed  by  the  colloid  septum,  acquiring 
thereby  a  medium  for  diffusion,  whilst  the  dissolved  colloids  are  un- 
able to  separate  the  water  from  the  septum,  and  fail  therefore  to  pene-. 
trate  the  latter.     Figs.  4  and  5  exhibit  suitable  forms  of  apparatus  for 


Fig..  4.  Fig.  5. 

this  operation.  In  fig.  4,  the  dialyser  consists  of  the  top  of  a  bottle 
closed  below  with  parchment  paper;  in  fig.  5,  it  consists  of  a  hoop 
covered  with  parchment  paper  so  as  to  resemble  a  sieve.  The  hoop 
may  be  of  wood,  or  better  of  gutta-percha.  The  disc  of  parchment 
paper  used  should  measure  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  more  than 
the  space  to  be  covered ;  it  is  moistened,  stretched  over  and  fastened  by 
a  string  or  by  an  elastic  band,  but  it  should  not  be  secured  too  firmly. 
The  parchment  paper  must  not  be  porous ;  its  soundness  may  be  tested* 
by  sponging  the  upper  side  with  water,  and  observing  whether  wet  spots 
show  on  the  other  side.  Defects  may  be  remedied  by  applying  liquid 
albumin  and  coagulating  this  by  heat.  When  the  dialyser  has  thus 
been  prepared,  the  substance  to  be  examined  is  poured  into  it.  If  the 
mass  is  quite  liquid,  the  apparatus  fig.  4  may  be  used,  but  if  it  contains 
undissolved  solid  matter,  the  hoop  is  to  be  preferred.  The  depth  of 
liquid  in  the  dialyser  should  not  be  more  than  half  an  inch,  and  the 
membrane  should  dip  a  little  T^ay  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
outer  vessel,  which  should  be  at  least  four  times  the  bulk  of  the  liquid 
to  be  dialysed.  The  dialyser  in  fig.  4  is  suspended  in  the  manner 
indicated — the  hoop  is  simply  floated  on  the  water.  After  twenty-four 
hours,  half  or  three-fourths  of  the  crystalloids  will  be  found  in  the  ex- 
ternal water,  while  the  colloids  remain  in  the  dialyser — at  most  only 
traces  pass  into  the  external  liqmd.  If  the  dialyser  is  brought  suc- 
cessively in  contact  with  fresh  supplies  of  water,  the  whole  of  the 
crystalloids  may  be  finally  separated  from  the  colloids.  This  operation 
is  often  of  considerable  service  in  chemico-legal  investigations  for  the 
extraction  of  poisonous  crystalloids  from  parts  of  a  dead  body,  food, 
vomit,  &c. 


There  are  four  operations  which  serve  to  separate  volatile  from  less 


§PJ.  EVAPORATION.  11 

volatile  or  non-volatile  substances—namely,  Evaporation,  Distilla- 
tion, Ignition,  and  Sublimation.  The  two  former  refer  exclusively 
to  liquids,  the  two  latter  exclusively  to  solids. 

§  9. 
8.  Evaporation. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  operations  in  analytical  chemistry,, 
and  IS  employed  to  separate  volatile  liquids  from  less  volatile  or  non- 
volatile substances  (no  matter  whether  solid  or  liquid),  in  cases  where 
the  residue  alone  is  of  importance,  whilst  the  substance  volatilized  is 
entirely  disregarded ; — thus,  for  instance,  we  have  recourse  to  evaporation 
if  we  want  to  remove  from  a  saline  solution  part  of  the  water,  so  as  to 
bring  about  crystallization  of  the  salt ;  or  if  we  wish  to  obtain  a  non- 
crystallizable  substance  in  a  solid  form,  by  the  removal  of  the  whole  of 
the  water  from  the  solution.  The  evaporated  water  is  entirely  dis- 
regarded in  both  cases,  the  only  object  being  to  obtain,  in  the  one  case  a 
more  concentrated  solution,  and  in  the  other  the  dry  substance.  Evapo- 
ration is  invariably  attained  by  converting  into  vapour  the  liquid  which 
is  to  be  removed,  generally  by  the  application  of  heat;  sometimes, 
however,  by  leaving  the  solution  freely  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  tiniie,  or 
in  contact  with  an  enclosed  volume  of  air  kept  dry  by  hygroscopic 
substances,  such  as  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  chloride  of  calcium,  &c. ; 
or,  lastly,  in  many  cases,  by  placing  the  solution  in  air,  under  diminished 
pressure,  along  with  hygroscopic  substances.  As  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  qualitative  analysis  to  guard  against  the  slightest  con- 
tajnination,  and  as  there  is  the  greater  chance  of  this  the  longer  the 
operation  lasts,  it  is  usual  to  evaporate  the  solution  as  quickly  as 
possible,  in  porcelain  or  platinum  dishes,  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit  or 
gas-lamp,  in  a  separate  place  free  from  dust,  preferably  in  a  cupboard 
provided  with  a  draught.  If  there  is  no  place  of  the  kind,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  much  less  suitable  proceeding  of  covering  the  dish ; 
the  best  way  of  doing  this  is  to  suspend  over  the  dish  a  large  glass 
funnel  by  means  of  a  retort-holder,  so  as  to  leave  sufficient  space 
between  the  rim  of  the  funnel  and  the  border  of  the  dish ;  the  funnel 
is  plaiced  slightly  aslant,  that  the  drops  running  down  its  sides  may  be 
received  in  a  beaker.  Or  the  dish  may  be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  filter- 
paper  previously  freed  from  inorganic  substances  by  washing  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  (see  p.  7) ;  were  common  and  unwashed  filter- 
paper  used  for  the  purpose,  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  lime,  &c.,  contained 
in  it  would  dissolve  in  the  vapours  evolved  (more  especially  if  acid),  and 


Fig.  6. 

the  solution  dripping  down  into  the  evaporating  liquid  would  speedily 
contaminate  it.  These  precautions  are  necessary  of  course  only  in 
accurate  analyses.  Large  quantities  of  liquid  are  evaporated  best  over 
a  charcoal  fire  or  gas-flame,  in  flasks  standing  aslant,  and  covered  with 
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a  cap  of  purified  filter-paper,  or  in  tubulated  retorts  vith  the  neck 
inclined  obliquely  upwa^s,  and  the  tubulure  open.  Evaporation  at 
100"  is  conducted  in  a  suitable  steam  apparatus,  or  in  the  water-bath 
shown  in  ^g.  6,  on  which  porcelain  or  copper  rings  may  be  laid  if  the 
dish  is  small.  Evaporation  to  dryness  is  not  usually  conducted  over  the 
naked  flame,  but  generally  either  on  the  water-bath,  or  the  sand-bath, 
or  on  an  iron  plate. 

There  is  a  drcumstanoe  connected  with  the  subject  which  should  be 
noted  here ;  namely,  that  porcelain  and  glass  vessels — ^which  we  can 
hardly  avoid  using  for  the  evaporation  of  large  quantities  of  liquid — are 
sUghtiiy  attacked,  and  in  this  way  their  contents  become  more  or  less 
contaminated ;  this  is  a  source  of  great  trouble  in  delicate  work.  It 
will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  Quantitativb  Analysis,  but  it 
may  be  noted  here  that  alkaline  liquids  should  never  be  evaporated  in 
glass  vessels,  as  these  are  attacked  considerably  at  a  boiling  temperature. 


§  10. 

8.  DistiUation. 

This  operation  serves  to  separate  a  volatile  liquid  from  a  less  volatile 
or.  a  non-volatile  substance  (no  matter  whether  solid  or  liquid)  where 
the  object  is  to  recover  the  volatile  liquid.  For  this  purpose,  it  is 
necessary  to  convert  the  volatilized  solvent  to  the  liquid  state  again.  A 
distilling  apparatus  consists  consequently  of  three  parts,  whether  they 
are  separable  or  not.  These  are ;  first,  a  vessel  in  which  the  liquid  to  be 
distilled  is  heated,  and  thereby  converted  into  vapour ;  secondly,  an  appa- 


Fig.  7. 


ratus  in  which  this  vapour  is  cooled  again  or  condensed,  and  thus  recon- 
verted to  the  liquid  state ;  and  thirdly,  areceiveror  vessel  to  receive  the 
liquid  thus  reproduced  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapour  (the  distillate). 
For  the  distillation  of  large  quantities  of  liquid  metallic  apparatus  are 
used  (copper  stills  with  head  and  condenser  of  tin),  or  large  glass 
retorts ;  in  analytical  investigations  we  either  use  small  retorts  with 
receivers,  or  more  usually  an  apparatus  such  as  that  shown  in  ^g.  7. 
The  liquid  to  be  distilled  is  boiled  in  a,  and  the  vapour  escapes  through 
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the  tube  which  is  fitted  into  the  cork ;  this  tube  is  surrounded  with  a 
wider  tube  which  is  filled  with  cold  water.  In  proportion  as  the  water 
cools  the  inner  tube,  it  becomes  heated  itself ,  and  requires  to  be  renewed 
either  continuously  or  occasionally,  which  is  done  by  pouring  cold  water 
in  through  d,  after  placing  a  vessel  under  g  to  catch  the  hot  water  whick 
will  run  out.     A  small  fiask  serves  as  a  receiver. 

§  11. 

10.  Ignition. 

Ignition,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  the  same  relation  to  solii 
evaporation  has  to  liquids ;  since  it  serves,  at  least  generally,  to  sepa- 
rate volatile  from  less  volatile  or  non-volatile  substances  in  cases 
where  the  residue  alone  is  of  importance.  The  process  of  ignition 
always  presupposes  the  application  of  a  high  temperature,  in  which 
respect  it  differs  from  drying.  The  form  or  state  which  the  eliminated 
substance  assumes  on  cooling — ^whether  it  remains  gaseous,  as  in  the 
ignition  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  or  assumes  the  liquid  state,  as  in  the 
igniUon  of  hydrate  of  lime ;  or  solidifies,  as  in  the  ignition  of  a  miicture 
containing  chloride  of  ammonium — ^is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  as 
regards  the  name  given  to  the  operation. 

The  process  of  ignition  is  mostly  employed,  as  has  just  been  said,  to 
effect  the  elimination  of  a  volatile  compound.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, substances  are  ignited  simply  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  their 
state,  without  any  volatilization  taking  place;  thus  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  is  converted  by  ignition  into  the  so-called  insoluble  modifi- 
cation, (fee.  In  analytical  investigations,  substances  under  examination 
are  often  ignited,  that  the  operator  may  draw  some  conclusion  as  to 
their  nature  from  their  behaviour  at  a  red  heat,  such  as  their  fixity, 
their  fusibility,  the  presence  or  absence  of  organic  matter,  <fec. 

Crucibles  are  the  vessels  generally  made  use  of  in  ignition.  In 
operations  on  a  large  scale,  Hessian  or  black-lead  crucibles  are  used, 
heated  by  charcoal  or  gas;  in  analytical  experiments,  small-sized 
crucibles  or  dishes  of  porcelain,  platinum,  silver,  or  iron  are  chosen,  or 
glass  tubes  sealed  at  one  end,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance 
to  be  ignited;  these  crucibles,  dishes,  or  tubes  are  heated  over  a 
Berzelius  spirit-lamp,  or  a  gas-lamp,  or  a  bellows  blowpipe. 

§  12. 

11.  Sublimation. 

If  a  solid  substance  is  converted  into  vapour  by  the  application  of 
heat,  and  subsequently  recondenses  to  a  solid  on  cooling,  the  process  is 
termed  sublimation,  and  the  substance  volatilized  and  recondensed  is 
<^ed  a  sublimate.  Sublimation  may  be  defined,  therefore,  as  the 
distillation  of  solid  substances,  and  is  used  mostly  to  effect  the  separation 
of  compounds  which  have  different  degrees  of  volatility.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  analysis  for  the  detection  of  certain  substances, 
such  as  arsenic.  The  vessels  used  in  sublimation  are  of  various 
shapes,  according  to  the  degree  of  volatility  of  the  substance  operated 
on.  In  sublimations  for  aiualytical  purposes,  glass  tubes  closed  at  one 
end  are  generally  employed.      When  the  sublimation  is  performed 
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with  the  aid  of  a  current  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid,  open  glass 
tubes  are  used ;  these  are  usually  made  narrower  just  behind  the  part 
to  which  the  heat  is  applied. 

§  13. 
12.  Fusion. 

Fusion  is  the  conversion  of  a  solid  substance  to  the  liquid  state  by 
the  application  of  heat ;  it  is  most  frequently  used  to  effect  combination 
or  decomposition.  The  term  is  also  applied  in  cases  where  substances 
insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  acids,  are  by  fusion  along 
with  some  other  compound  modified  or  decomposed  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  or  the  new-formed  compounds  will  subsequently  dissolve 
in  water  or  acids.  Fusion  is  conducted  either  in  porcelain,  silver,  or 
platinum  crucibles,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  compound.  The 
crucible  is  supported  on  a  triangle  of  moderately  stout  platinum  wire, 
resting  on,  or  attached  to,  the  iron  ring  of  the  Berzelius  spirit-lamp  or 
the  gas-lamp.  Triangles  of  thick  iron  wire,  especially  when  laid  upon 
the  stouter  brass  ring  of  the  lamp,  carry  off  too  much  heat  to  allow  of 
the  production  of  very  high  temperatures.  Small  quantities  of  substance 
are  also  often  fused  in  glass  tubes  sealed  at  one  end. 

Resort  to  fusion  is  especially  required  for  the  analysis  of  the 
sulphates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  also  for  that  of  many  silicates  and 
alumina  compounds.  The  flux  most  commonly  used  is  carbonate  of 
soda  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  or,  better  still,  a  mixture  of  both  in  equal 
atomic  proportions  (see  §  76).  In  certain  cases,  hydrate  of  baryta  is 
used  instead  of  the  alkaline  carbonates. 

For  the  fusion  of  aluminates,  bisulphate  of  potassa  or  bisulphate  of 
soda  is  frequently  used. 

A  platinum  crucible  is  used  for  the  fusion,  whether  alkaline  car- 
bonates, hydrate  of  baryta,  or  alkaline  bisulphates  are  employed. 

It  is  as  well  to  mention  here  a  few  necessary  precautions  for  the 
prevention  of  damage  to  the  platinum  vessels  used  in  these  operations. 
No  substance  evolving  chlorine  ought  to  be  treated  in  platinum  vessels ; 
nitrates  of  the  alkalies,  hydrate  of  potassa  and  soda,  metals,  or  sulphides 
of  metals  or  cyanides  of  the  alkali  metals  must  not  be  fused  in  such 
vessels ;  neither  should  readily  deoxidizable  metallic  oxides,  nor  salts  of 
the  heavy  metals  with  organic  acids  be  ignited  in  them,  nor  phosphates 
in  presence  of  organic  compounds.  It  is  also  detrimental  to  platinum 
crucibles,  and  especially  to  their  covers,  to  expose  them  to  the  direct 
action  of  intense  charcoal  fire,  as  the  ash  of  the  charcoal  is  likely  to  give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  silicide  of  platinum,  which  renders  the  vessel 
brittle.  It  is  always  advisable  to  support  platinum  crucibles  used 
in  ignition  or  fusion  on  triangles  of  platinum  wire.  When  a  platinum 
crucible  has  been  made  white  hot  over  the  bellows  blowpipe,  it  is  unwise 
to  cool  it  too  quickly  by  suddenly  turning  off  the  gas,  and  allowing  the 
<jold  blast  to  play  upon  it,  since  the  crucible  is  under  these  circumstances 
very  liable  to  become  slightly  cracked.  Platinum  crucibles  are  cleaned 
by  rubbing  with  wet  sea-sand,  the  round  grains  of  which  do  not 
scratch  the  metal.  Where  this  fails  to  remove  the  stains,  the  desired 
object  may  be  attained  by  fusing  bisulphate  of  potassa  or  borax  in  the 
crucible,  boiling  subsequently  with  water,  and  finally  polishing  with 
sea-sand. 
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We  have  still  to  speak  here  of  another  operation  which  hears  some 
affinity  to  fusion,  namely-— 

§  U. 

13.  Deflagration. 

By  deflagration,  in  the  widest  sense,  is  meant  every  process  of  de- 
•composition  attended  with  noise  or  detonation — the  cause  of  the  decom- 
position heing  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  as  regards  the  application 
of  the  term  in  this  sense.  The  same  term,  however,  is  used,  in  a  more 
restricted  sense,  to  designate  the  oxidation  of  a  suhstuice  in  the  dry  way, 
at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  another  suhstance  mixed  with  it 
(usually  a  nitrate  or  a  chlorate),  and  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  a 
sudden  and  violent  combustion  attended  with  vivid  incandescence  and 
noise  or  detonation. 

Defla^fration  is  resorted  to  either  to  produce  the  desired  oxide — 
thus  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  deflagrated  with  nitrate  of  potassa  to  obtain 
arsenate  of  potassa ;  or  it  is  applied  as  a  means  to  prove  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  certain  substance — ^thus  salts  are  tested  for  nitric  or 
chloric  acid  by  fusing  them  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  observing 
whether  they  deflagrate,  &c.  For  the  first,  the  perfectly  dry  mixture  of 
the  substance  with  the  deflagrating  agent  is  projected  in  small  portions 
at  a  time  into  a  red-hot  crucible.  Experiments  of  the  latter  description 
should  invariably  be  made  with  minute  quantities,  preferably  on  a  piece 
of  thin  platinum  foil,  or  in  a  small  spoon. 

§  15. 

14.  Use  of  the  Blowpipe. 

This  operation  belongs  exclusively  to  analytical  chemistry,  and  is  of 
paramount  importance  in  many  analytical  processes. 
We  have  to  consider  the  apparatus  required,  the  way 
it  is  applied,  and  the  results  obtained. 

The  blowpipe  flg.  8  is  a  small  instrument,  usually 
made  of  brass  or  Crerman  silver.  It  was  originally 
used  for  soldering,  whence  it  derived  the  name  of 
9(Mermg  pipe  (Lothrohr),  by  which  the  Germans 
designate  it.  It  consists  of  three  distinct  parts;  viz., 
Ist,  a  tube  a  b,  fitted,  for  greater  convenience,  with  a 
horn  or  ivory  mouthpiece,  through  which  air  is  blown 
from  the  mouth ;  2nd,  a  small  cylindrical  vessel  c  d, 
into  which  a  6  is  screwed  air-tight,  and  which  serves 
as  an  air-chamber  and  to  retain  the  moisture  of  the 
breath;  and  3rd,  a  smaller  tube  fg,  also  fitted  into 
<  d.  This  small  tube,  which  is  at  right  angles  with 
the  larger  one,  is  furnished  at  its  aperture  either 
simply  with  a  finely  perforated  platinum  plate,  or 
more  conveniently  with  a  finely  perforated  plati- 
num nozzle,  h.  The  construction  of  this  nozzle  is 
^own  in  fig.  9.  It  costs  a  little  more  than  a  simple 
plate,  but  it  is  much  more  durable.  If  the  open- 
ing of  the  nozzle  gets  stopped  up,  the  obstruction 
may  generally  be  removed  by  heating  it  to  redness  before  the  blowpipe. 


.Ih?''v  A 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  8. 
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The  proper  length  of  the  blowpipe  depends  on  the  distance  to  which 
the  operator  can  see  with  distinctness;  it  is  usually  from  20  to  25 
centimetres.  The  form  of  the  mouthpiece  varies.  Some  chemists  hke 
it  of  a  shape  to  be  encircled  by  the  lips ;  others  prefer  a  trumpet-shaped 
mouthpiece,  which  is  only  pressed  against  the  lips.  The  latter  requires 
less  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  and  is,  therefore,  generally 
chosen  by  those  who  have  a  great  deal  of  blowpipe  work  to  do. 

The  blowpipe  serves  to  conduct  a  continuous  slender  current  of  air 
into  a  gas-flame,  or  into  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  or  sometimes 
into  a  spirit-of-wine  flame.     The  flame  of  a  candle  (and  also  that  of  gas 
or  of  an  oil  lamp),  burning  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
consists  of  three  distinct  parts,  as  shown  in  flg.  10,  viz.,  1st, 
a  dark  nucleus  in  the  centre^  a;  2nd,  a  luminous  cone,  e/g, 
surrounding    this    nucleus ;    and,   3rd,  a   feebly  luminous 
mantle,  bed,  encircling  the  whole  flame.     The  dark  nucleus 
is  formed  by  the  gases  which  the  heat  evolves  from  the  wax 
or  fat,  and  which  cannot  bum  here  for  want  of  oxygen.     In 
the  luminous  cone,  these  gases  come  in  contact  with  a  certain 
amount  of  air  insufficient  for  their  complete  combustion ;  in 
this  part,  therefore,  it  is  principally  the  hydrogen  of   the 
hydrocarbon  product  which  bums,  whilst  the  carbon  sepa- 
rates in  a  state  of  intense  ignition,  and  imparts  to  the  flaine 
the  luminous  appearance  observed   in   this   part.      In  the 
outer  coat,  the  access  of  air  is  no  longer  limited,  and  all  the 
matter  not  yet  burned  is  consumed  here.    This  part  of  the 
Fig.  10.    fl^i^d  IS  the  hottest^  and  the  eictreme  apex  is  the  hottest 
point  of  it.     Oxidizable  bodies  oxidize  therefore  with  the 
greatest  possible  rapidity  when  placed  in  it,  since  all  the  conditions  of 
oxidation  are  here  united,  that  is,  high  temperature  and  an  unlimited 
supply  of  oxygen.    This  outer  part  of  the  flame  is  therefore  called  the 
oxidizing  Jlame.     On  the  other  hand,  oxides  having  a  tendency  to  yield 
up  their  oxygen  are  reduced  when  placed  within  the  luminous  part  of 
the  flame,  the  oxygen  being  withdrawn  from  them  by  the  carbon  and 
the  unconsumed  hydrocarbons  there  present.     The  luminous  part  of 
the  flame  is  therefore  called  the  redtunTig  Jlame. 

Now  the  effect  of  blowing  a  thin  stream  of  air  across  a  flame  is, 
first,  to  alter  the  shape  of  the  flame,  as,  from  tending  upward,  it  is  now 
driven  sideways  in  the  direction  of  the  blast,  being  at  the  same  time 
lengthened  and  narrowed;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  combustion  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  part.  As  the  latter 
circumstance  causes  an  eictraordinary  increase  in  the  heat  of  the  flame, 
and  the  former  a  concentration  of  that  heat  within  narrower  limits,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  the  very  energetic  action  of  the  blowpipe  flame. 
The  way  of  holding  the  blowpipe  and  the  nature  of  the  blast  will  depend 
on  whether  the  operator  wants  a  reducing  or  an  oxidizing  flame.  .The 
easiest  way  of  producing  the  most  efficient  flames  of  both  kinds  is  by 
means  of  coal-gas  delivered  from  a  jet,  shaped  as  in  flg.  11,  the  slit  being 
1  centimetre  long  and  1^  to  2  millimetres  wide;  as  with  the  use  of  gas 
the  operator  is  enabled  to  regulate  not  only  the  current  of  air,  but  that 
of  the  gas  also.  The  task  of  keeping  the  blowpipe  steadily  in  the  proper 
position  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by  firmly  resting  it  upon  some  move- 
able metallic  support,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  ring  of  the  Bunsen  gas- 
lamp  intended  for  supporting  dishes,  &c^ 
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Fig.  11  sihows  the  flame  for  reducing,  Rg.  12  the  flame  for  oxi- 
dizing. 


Fig.  11. 

The  reducing  flame  is  produced  by  keeping  the  jet  of  the  blowpipe 
just  on  the  border  of  a  tolerably  strong  gas  flame,  and  driving  a 
moderate  blast  across  it.  The  resulting  mixture  of  the  air  with  the 
gas  is  only  imperfect,  and  there  remains  between  the  inner  bluish  part 
of  the  flame  and  the  outer  barely  visible  part  a  luminous  and  reducing 
zone,  of  which  the  hottest  point  lies  somewhat  beyond  the  apex  of  the 
inner  cone. 

To  produce  the  oxidizing  flame,  the  gas  is  lowered  somewhat,  the 
jet  of  the  blowpipe  pushed  a  little  further  into  the  flame,  and  the  strength 
of  the  blast  somewhat  increased.  This  eflects  an  intimate  mixture  of 
the  air  and  gas,  and  an  inner,  pointed,  bluish  cone,  slightly  luminous 


fig.  12, 


towards  the  apex,  is  formed,  and  surrounded  by  a  thin,  pointed,  pale-blue, 
barely  visible  mantle.  The  hottest  part  of  the  flame  is  at  the  apex  of  the 
inner  cone.  Difficultly  fusible  substances  must  be  exposed  to  this  part 
of  the  flame  to  effect  their  fusion  ;  but  those  which  have  to  be  oxidized 
are  held  a  little  beyond  the  apex,  that  there  may  be  no  want  of  air  for 
their  combustion.  An  oil-lamp  with  broad  wick  of  proper  thickness 
may  be  used  instead  of  gas ;  a  thick  wax-candle  also  will  do.  When  an 
oxidizing  flame  is  required,  a  small  spirit-lamp  will  in  most  cases  answer 
the  purpose. 

The  blast  is  produced  with  the  muscles  of  the  cheek  alone,   and 
not  with  the  lungs.     The  way  of  doing  this  may  be  easily  acquired  by 
QUAL.  c 
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practising  for  some  time  to  breathe  quietly  with  distended  cheeks  and 
with  the  blowpipe  between  the  lips ;  with  practice  and  patience,  the 
student  will  soon  be  able  to  produce  an  even  and  uninterrupted  current. 

The  supports  on  which  substances  are  exposed  to  the  blowpipe 
flame  are  generally  either  wood  charcoal,  or  platinum  wire  or  foil. 

Charcoal  supports  are  chiefly  used  in  the  reduction  of  metallic- 
oxides,  &c.,  or  when  trying  the  fusibility  of  substances.  The  substance 
to  be  operated  on  is  put  into  a  small  conical  cavity  scooped  out  of  the 
charcoal  with  a  penknife  or  with  a  Uttle  tin  tube.  Metals  that  are- 
volatile  at  the  heat  of  the  reducing  flame  evaporate  wholly  or  in  part 
as  their  oxides  become  reduced :  in  passing  through  the  outer  flame,, 
the  metallic  fumes  are  re-oxidized,  and  the  re-formed  oxide  is  deposited 
around  that  left  on  the  support.  Such  deposits  are  called  incrustations ;. 
and  as  many  of  these  exhibit  characteristic  colours,  they  serve  for  the 
detection  of  the  metals.  None  but  thoroughly-burnt  pieces  of  charcoal 
should  be  used,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  decrepitate  and  throw  ofl*  the 
substance.  The  charcoal  from  the  pine,  linden,  or  willow  is  far 
preferable  to  that  of  harder  woods,  or  such  as  are  richer  in  ash- 
Smooth  pieces  ought  to  be  selected,  as  knotty  pieces  are  apt  to 
decrepitate  when  heated  and  throw  ofT  the  substance.  The  most 
convenient  way  is  to  saw  the  charcoal  of  well-seasoned  and  straight- 
spHt  pinewood  into  parallelopipedic  pieces,  and  to  blow  or  brush  off 
the  dust ;  they  may  then  be  handled  without  soiling  the  hands.  Those 
sides  alone  are  used  on  which  the  annual  rings  are  visible  on  the  edge, 
as  on  the  other  sides  the  fused  matters  are  apt  to  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  charcoal  (Berzelius).  Small  charcoal  supports  are 
sometimes  sold,  which  have  been  made  from  powdered  charcoal,  mixed 
with  rice  or  starch  paste,  and  stamped  into  convenient  shapes — ^they 
are  very  handy  and  clean. 

The  properties  which  make  charcoal  so  valuable  as  a  material  for 
supports  in  blowpipe  experiments  are — 

1.  Its  iofusibility. 

2.  Its  low  conducting  power  for  heat,  which  permits  of  the  substance 
being  heated  more  strongly  upon  a  charcoal  support  than  upon  any 
other. 

3.  Its  porosity,  which  makes  it  absorb  readily  fusible  substances, 
such  as  borax,  carbonate  of  soda,  <kc.,  whilst  those  which  are  infusible 
remain  on  the  surface. 

4.  Its  reducing  power,  which  greatly  contributes  to  the  reduction  of 
oxides  in  the  inner  blowpipe  flame. 

Platinum  wire,  and  occasionally  platinum  foil,  is  used  in  all 
oxidizing  processes  before  the  blowpipe ;  also  when  f iLsing  substances 
with  fluxes,  with  a  view  to  try  their  solubility  in  them,  to  watch  the 
phenomena  attending  the  dissolution,  and  mark  the  colour  of  the  bead ; 
lastly,  to  introduce  substances  into  the  flame,  to  see  whether  they  will 
colour  it.  The  wire  should  be  cut  into  lengths  of  8  centimetres,  and 
each  length  twisted  at  both  ends  into  a  small  loop  (flg.  13).     When 


Fig.  13. 

required  for  use,  the  loop  is  moistened  with  a  drop  of  water,  then 
dipped  into  the  powdered  flux  (where  a  flux  is  used)^  and  the  portion 
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adhering  fused  in  the  flame  of  a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp.  When  the  bead 
produced,  which  remains  in  the  loop,  is  cold,  it  is  moistened  again,  a 
portion  of  the  substance  to  be  examined  is  added,  and  the  bead  gently 
heated ;  lastly  it  is  exposed  to  the  inner  or  to  the  outer  blowpipe  flame 
according  to  circumstances. 

What  renders  the  application  of  the  blowpipe  particularly  useful  in 
chemical  experiments  is  the  great  expedition  with  which  the  results 
are  obtained.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  either  affording  us  simply  an 
insight  into  the  general  properties  of  the  substance,  so  as  to  enable  us 
to  determine  whether  it  is  fixed,  volatile,  fusible,  &c. ;  or  the  phenomena 
observed  enable  us  at  once  to  recognize  the  particular  substance  which 
is  under  treatment.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  the  various 
phenomena,  when  treating  of  the  behaviour  of  the  different  substances 
with  reagents. 

When  using  the  mouth  blowpipe,  one  hand  is  always  necessarily 
engaged,  and  the  production  of  a  continued  blast  requires  practice  and 
some  slight  exertion ;  moreover  it  is  not  very  easy  to  maintain  the  blow- 
pipe flame  for  any  length  of  time  perf ectly^steady,  so  that  the  substances 
exposed  to  it  may  be  invariably  kept  in  the  desired  part  of  the  flame. 
Owing  to  these  diffictdties,  many  chemists  have  endeavoured  to  devise 
self-acting  blowpipe  apparatus,  and  many  contrivances  of  the  kind  have 
been  proposed  and  used.  In  some,  the  air-current  is  produced  by  means 
of  a  gasometer,  in  others,  by  a  caoutchouc  balloon,  in  others  again,  by  a 
species  of  hydrostatic  blast,  &c.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  blowpipe 
flame  may  be  replaced  by  the  Bunsen  gas-lamp,  which  bums  without 
luminosity  and  without  soot.  A  description  of  this  lamp  follows  in 
§16. 

§  16. 
16.  The  Use  of  Lamps,  particularly  of  Oas-lamps. 

As  in  processes  of  qualitative  analysis  requiring  the  application  of 
heat,  such  as  evaporation,  distillation,  ignition,  &c,,  we  usucdly  have  to 
deal  with  a  small  quantity  of  substance  only,  lamps  are  generally  used^ 
either  a  spirit-lamp,  or,  far  better,  a  gas-lamp,  where  coal-gas  is 
obtainable. 

Spirit  Lamps. — There  are  two  kinds  of  spirit-lamps,  the  simple 
spirit-lamp,  shown  in  £g.  16,  and  the  Berzelius  lamp  with  double  draught 
(fig.  14).  In  the  construction  of  the  latter,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  part  containing  the  wick  and  the  vessel  with  the  spirit  must  be 
in  separate  pieces,  connected  only  by  means  of  a  narrow  tube ;  otherwise 
troublesome  explosions  are  apt  to  occur  in  lighting  the  lamp.  The  chim- 
ney, also,  must  not  be  too  narrow,  or  the  stopper  fit  air-tight  on  the 
opening  through  which  the  spirit  is  poured  in.  A  lamp  should  be  selected 
which  can  be  readily  moved  up  and  down  the  pillar  of  the  stand;  this  must 
be  fitted  with  a  moveable  brass  ring  to  support  dishes  and  flasks,  and  a 
ring  of  moderately  stout  iron  wire  to  support  the  triangle  used  to 
support  crucibles  in  ignitions  and  fusions.  Of  the  various  forms  of 
lamps  in  use,  the  one  shown  in  fig.  14  is  the  best  and  most  convenient. 
Kg.  15  shows  a  triangle  of  platinum  wire  fixed  within  an  iron  wire 
ring;  this  serves  to  support  the  crucible.  Glass  vessels,  more  particu- 
larly beakers,  which  have  to  be  heated  over  the  lamp,  are  most  conve« 
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niently  supported  on  a  piece  of  gauze  made  of  fine  iron  wire  such  as  is 
used  in  making  sieves  of  medium  fineness. 


Fig.  15. 


"m^^ 


Fig.  14.  Fig.  16. 

Gas  Lamps. — Of  the  many  gas-lamps  proposed,  Bunsen's,  as 
shown  in  its  simplest  form  in  figs.  17  and  18,  is  one  of  the  most  convenient. 
a  bis  a,  foot  of  cast  iron  measuring  7  cm.  in  diameter.    In  the  centre  of 


Fig.  17. 


Fig.  18. 
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this  is  fixed  a  square  brass  box,  c  d,  which  slightly  tapers  towards  the 
top;  the  sides  of  this  box  are  25  mm.  high,  and  16  mm.  wide ;  it  has  a 
cylindrical  cavity  of  12  mm.  deep  and  10  mm.  in  diameter.  Each  side 
of  the  box  has,  4  mm.  from  the  upper  rim,  a  circular  aperture  of  8  mm. 
diameter,  leading  to  the  inner  cavity.  One  of  the  sides  has  fitted  into 
it,  1  mm.  below  the  circular  aperture,  a  brass  tube,  which  serves  for  the 
attachment  of  the  india-rubber  supply  tube.  This  brass  tube,  which 
has  a  bore  of  4  mm.,  is  turned  in  the  shape  shown  in  Gg,  17.  The  gas 
conveyed  into  it  re-issues  from  a  tube  in  the  centre  of  the  cavity  of  the 
box.  This  tube,  which  is  4  mm.  thick  at  the  top,  but  thicker '  at  the 
lower  end,  projects  3  mm.  above  the  rim  of  the  box ;  the  narrow  open- 
ing from  which  the  gas  issues  is  in  the  form  of  three  equidistant  radii  of 
a  circle  meeting  in  the  centre ;  the  length  of  each  radius  is  1  mm.;  the 
opening  of  the  slit  is  ^  mm.  wide ;  e  /  is  a  brass  tube  95  mm.  long, 
open  at  both  ends  with  a  bore  of  9  mm. ;  the  screw  at  the  lower  end  of 
this  tube  fits  into  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  box.  "With  this 
tube  screwed  in,  the  lamp  is  completed.  On  opening  the  stop-cock,  the 
gas  rushes  into  the  tube  e  /,  where  it  mixes  with  the  air  coming  in 
through  the  circular  apertures  below.  When  this  mixture  is  kindled  at 
/,  it  bums  with  an  upright  bluish  flame,  entirely  free  from  soot,  the  size 
of  which  may  be  regulated  at  will  by  opening  the  stop-cock  more  or  less ; 
if  this  is  partially  open  it  suffices  to  give  a  flame  fully  answering  the 
purpose  of  the  common  spirit-lamp ;  with  the  full  stream  of  gas  turned 
on,  the  flame,  which  will  then  be  about  20  centimetres  in  height,  aflbrds 
a  most  excellent  substitute  for  the  Berzelius  lamp.  If  the  flame  is 
made  to  bum  very  low,  it  will  often  occur  that  it  "  blows  down ; "  in 
other  words,  that  instead  of  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  burning  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  e  /,  the  gas  takes  fire  on  issuing  from  the  slit,  and 
bums  below  in  the  tube.  This  defect  may  be  obviated  by  modifying 
the  lamp  as  shown  in  fig.  22  (p.  22),  in  which  the  admission  of  air 
below  can  be  regulated ;  or  in  the  simple  form  of  burner  just  described, 
by  covering  the  tube  e/at  the  top  with  a  little^wire-gauze  cap.  Flasks, 
<kc.,  which  it  is  intended  to  heat  over  the  gas-lamp,  are  most  conveniently 
supported  on  a  wire-gauze  plate.  We  give  this 
name  to  a  square  piece  of  thin  iron  plate  to 
which  a  piece  of  wire  gauze  of  equal  size  is 
riveted,  aa  shown  in  &g,  19.  A  thin  iron  plate, 
or  a  square  of  asbestos  millboard,  or  a  plain 
square  piece  of  wire  gauze  can  also  be  used,  but 

the  latter  rapidly  burns  through  in  the  middle,       . ,  .„,„  ,  , ,  ,„  ,„,  ....^...f^i^ 
and  beakers  or  flasks  are  more  liable  to  crack.       "'  "  iHlJJU        ^'^ 

If  it  is  vdshed  to  use  the  gas-lamp  for  blowpipe 
operations,  the  tube  g  h  must  be  inserted  into 
e/;  this  tube  terminates  in  a  flattened  top  slant-  j'ig,  19. 

ing  at  an  angle  of  68°  to  the  axis,  and  having  an 

opening  in  it  1  cm.  long,  and  1^  to  2  mm.  wide.  The  insertion  of  ^  h 
into  e  /  serves  to  close  up  the  air-holes  in  the  box,  and  gas  unmixed 
with  air,  and  burning  with  a  luminous  flame,  issues  from  the  top  of 
the  tube.  Fig.  18  shows  the  Bunsen  burner,  fixed  in  the  fork  of  an 
iron  stand ;  this  allows  the  lamp  to  be  moved  backwards  or  forwards 
along  the  prongs  of  the  fork,  and  up  and  down  the  pillar  of  the  stand. 
The  moveable  ring  on  the  same  pillar  serves  to  support  the  objects  to  be 
heated.     The  six  radii  round  the  tube  of  the  lamp  support  an  iron-plate 
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chimney  (see  fig.   23),   or    a    porcelain    plate  used  in  quantitative 
analyses. 

To  heat  crucibles  to  the  brightest  red  heat,  or  to  a  white  heat,  the 
bellows  blowpipe  is  used,  but  even  with- 
out this  the  heating  action  of  the  gas-lamp 
may  be  considerably  increased  by  surround- 
ing the  crucible  with  a  small  clay  furnace, 
as  recommended  by  O.  L.  Erdmann.  Fig. 
20  shows  the  simple  contrivance  by  which 
this  is  effected.  The  furnaces  are  115  mm. 
high,  and  measure  70  mm.  diameter  in  the 
clear.  The  thickness  of  material  is  8  mm. 
If  the  ordinary  Bunsen  burner  is  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  for  any  purpose,  the  triple 
Bunsen  (fig.  21)  may  be  used. 

Bunsen  has  devised  an  improved  form 
of  his  lamp*  in  which  the  flame  is  a  more 
complete  substitute  for  the  blowpipe  flame,  for  reducing,  oxidizing, 
fusing,  and  volatilizing,  and  for  the  observation  of  the  coloration  of 
flame  (§  17).  This  improved  form  of  lamp  is  shown  in  fig.  22,  a  is  a 
sheath,  which  can  be  turned  round  for  regulating  the  flow  of  air. 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  21. 


Fig.  22. 


Fig.  23. 


When  in  use,  the  conical  chimney  dddd  (fig.  23)  is  placed  on  ee;  it 
is  of  such  dimensions  that  the  flame  may  bum  tranquilly.     Fig.  23 

•  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  Ill,  257  and  138,  257.    Also  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  5,  351. 
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shows  the  flame  half  its  natural  size.  In  this,  three  zones  can  be  dis- 
idnguished,  namely,  1,  aaa'  a'  the  dark  cone,  which  contains  the  cold 
gas  mixed  with  about  62  per  cent,  of  air,  2.  a'  ca'h  the  mantle  formed 
by  the  burning  mixture  of  gas  and  air,  3.  a  &  a  the  luminous  tip  of  the 
dark  cone,  which  does  not  appear  unless  the  air-holes  are  somewhat 
closed.    The  latter  is  useful  for  reductions. 

Such  are  the  three  principal  parts  of  this  flame,  but  Bunsen  distin- 
guishes no  less  than  six  parts,  which  he  names  as  follows  : 

1.  The  base  at  a,  which  has  a  relatively  low  temperature,  because 
the  burning  gas  is  here  cooled  by  the  constant  current  of  fresh  air,  and 
also  because  the  lamp  itself  conducts  the  heat  away.  This  part  of  the 
flame  serves  for  discovering  the  colours  produced  by  readily  volatile 
cabstances  when  less  volatile  substances  which  colour  the  flame  are  also 
present.  At  the  relatively  low  temperature  of  this  part  of  the  flame, 
the  former  volatilize  alone  instantaneously,  and  the  colour  thereby 
imparted  to  the  flame  is  visible  for  a  moment  unmixed  with  other 
colours. 

2.  The  fusing  zone.  This  lies  at  /3,  at  a  distance  from  the  bottom 
of  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  flame,  equidistant 
from  the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the  mantle,  which  is  broadest  at  this 
part.  This  is  the  hottest  part  of  the  flame — namely,  about  2300°,  and 
it  therefore  serves  for  testing  substances  as  to  their  fusibility,  volatility, 
emission  of  light,  and  for  all  processes  of  fusion  at  a  high  temperature. 

3.  The  lower  oxidizing  zone  lies  in  the  outer  border  of  the 
fasing  zone  at  y,  and  is  especially  suitable  for  the  oxidation  of  pxides 
dissolved  in  vitreous  fluxes. 

4.  The  upper  oxidizing  flame  at  e  consists  of  the  non-luminous 
tip  of  the  flame.  Its  action  is  strongest  when  the  air-holes  of  the  lamp 
-are  fully  open.  It  is  used  for  the  roasting  away  of  volatile  products  of 
oxidation,  and  generally  for  all  processes  of  oxidation  where  the  very 
highest  temperature  is  not  required. 

5.  The  lower  reducing  zone  lies  at  b  in  the  inner  border  of  the 
fusing  zone  next  to  the  dark  cone.  As  the  reducing  gases  are  here 
inixed  with  oxygen,  they  do  not  possess  their  full  power,  and,  therefoife, 
are  without  action  on  many  substances  which  are  deoxidized  in  the 
upper  reducing  flame.  This  part  of  the  flame  is  especially  suited  for 
reduction  on  charcoal  or  in  vitreous  fluxes. 

6.  The  upper  reducing  flame  lies  at  77  in  the  luminous  tip  of 
the  dark  inner  cone,  which,  as  already  explained,  may  be  produced 
by  diminishing  the  supply  of  air.  Thi  part  of  the  flame  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  large  enough  to  blacken  a  test-tube  filled  with  water  and 
held  in  it.  It  contains  no  free  oxygen,  is  rich  in  separated  incandescent 
carbon,  and  therefore  has  a  much  stronger  action  than  the  lower 
reducing  zone.  It  is  used  more  particularly  for  the  reduction  of  metals 
•collected  in  the  form  of  incrustations. 

With  the  help  of  a  gas  flame  of  this  description,  we  can  obtain  as 
bigh  a  temperature  as  with  the  blowpipe,  and  even  higher  if  the 
radiating  surface  of  the  substance  is  made  as  small  as  possible ;  and  by 
the  use  of  the  different  parts  of  the  flame,  processes  of  reduction  and  of 
oxidation  may  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest  convenience. 

In  order  to  study  the  behaviour  of  substances  at  a  high  temperature^ 
namely,  their  emission  of  light,  fusibihty,  volatiHty  and  power  of 
<5alouring  flame,  they  are  introduced  into  the  flame  in  the  loop  of  a 
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platinum  wire,  which  should  be  barely  thicker  than  a  horse  hair.  Should 
the  substance  attack  platinum,  a  little  bundle  of  asbestos  is  used,  which 
should  be  about  one-fourth  the  thickness  of  a  match.  Decrepitating 
substances  are  first  very  finely  powdered,  then  placed  on  a  strip  of 
moistened  filter-paper  about  a  square  centimetre  in  surface,  and  this  is 
cautiously  burnt  between  two  rings  of  fine  platinum  wire.  The  sub- 
stance now  presents  the  appearance  of  a  coherent  crust,  and  may  be  held 
in  the  flame  without  difiictdfcy.     For  testing  liquids  to  see  whether  they 

contain  a  substance  which  colours  flame, 
the  round  loop  of  the  fine  platinum  wire 
is  flattened  on  an  anvil  to  the  form  of  a 
small  ring.  This  is  dipped  into  the  liquid, 
and  then  withdrawn,  when  a  drop  will  be 
found  attached  to  the  ring.  This  drop  id 
held  near  the  flame  and  allowed  to  evapo- 
rate without  boiling,  after  which  the  resi- 
due may  be  conveniently  tested. 

If  a  substance  is  to  be-  exposed  for  a 
considerable  time  to  the  action 
of  the  flame,  the  stand,  fig.  24, 
is  used.  A  and  B  are  provided 
with  springs,  and  can  be  easily 
moved  up  and  down.  On  A  is 
the  ann  a  intended  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  platinum  wire  fixed 
in  a  glass  tube,  ^g,  25;  also 
another  little  arrangement  to 
hold  the  glass  tube  h  with  its 
bundle  of  asbestos  fibres  d,  B 
bears  a  clip  for  the  reception  of 
a  test-tube,  which  in  certain 
cases  has  to  be  heated  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  a  definite  part 
of  the  flame.  G  serves  to  hold 
the  various  platinum  wires  fixed  in  glass 
tubes,  and  is  capable  of  revolving  on  its 
axis. 

Experiments  on  Reduction.  — 
These  are  performed  either  by  heating  the 
substance  with  a  suitable  reducing  agent 
in  a  small  glass  tube,  or  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  stick  of  charcoal.  In  order  to  pre- 
pare the  latter.  Bun  sen  recommends  that 
an  ordinary  wooden  match  from  which  the 
head  has  been  removed  should  be  smeared  for  three-fourths  of  its  length 
with  the  wet  mass  produced  by  warming  an  uneffloresced  crystal  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  near  the  flame.  If  the  match  is  then  slowly  rotated  on 
its  axis  in  the  flame,  a  crust  of  solid  carbonate  of  soda  will  be  formed  on 
the  wood  as  it  is  carbonized,  and  on  heating  it  in  the  fusing  zone  of 
the  flame,  this  crust  will  be  melted  and  absorbed  by  the  charcoal.  The 
little  stick  of  charcoal  will  now  in  a  measure  be  protected  from  combus- 
tion. The  substance  to  be  tested  is  made  into  a  paste  with  a  drop  of 
melted  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a  mass  about  the  size  of  a 


Fig.  25. 
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millet-seed  is  taken  up  on  the  point  of  the  carbonized  match,  it  is  then 
first  melted  in  the  lower  02ddizing  flame,  and  afterwards  moved  through 
a  portion  of  the  dark  cone  into  the  opposite  hottest  part  of  the  lower 
reducing  zone.  The  reduction  will  be  rendered  evident  by  the  effer- 
vescence of  the  carbonate  of  soda.  After  a  few  moments  the  action  is- 
stopped  by  allowing  the  substance  to  cool  in  the  dark  cone  of  the  flame. 
If,  finally,  the  point  of  the  carbonized  match  is  cut  off  and  triturated 
with  a  few  drops  of  water  in  a  small  agate  mortar,  the  reduced  metal 
will  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  sparkling  fragments  which  may  be 
purified  by  elutriation,  and  if  necessary  more  minutely  examined. 

Incrustations. — Volatile  elements  which  are  reducible  by  hydrogen 
and  carbon  may  be  separated  as  such  or  as  oxides  from  their  combina- 
tions, and  deposited  on  porcelain.  These  deposits  are  called  incrusta- 
tions, they  are  thicker  in  the  middle,  and  become  thin  towards  the 
edges.  They  may  be  converted  into  iodides,  sulphides,  and  other  com- 
binations, and  may  thus  be  further  identified.  These  reactions  are  so 
delicate  that  in  many  cases  a  quantity  of  from  jjj  to  1  mgrm.  is  sufiicient 
to  exhibit  them. 

The  metallic  incrustation  is  obtained  by  holding  in  one  hand 
a  small  portion  of  the  substance  on  asbestos  in  the  upper  reducing 
flame,  and  in  the  other  hand  a  glazed  porcelain  dish,  from  1  to  1*2  deci- 
metres in  diameter,  filled  with  water,  close  over  the  asbestos  in  the 
upper  reducing  flame.  The  metals  separate  as  sooty  or  mirror-like 
incrustations. 

If  the  substance  is  held  as  just  directed,  and  the  porcelain  dish  is 
held  in  the  upper  oxidizing  flame,  an  incrustation  of  oxide  is  obtained. 
In  order  to  be  sure  of  getting  it,  the  flame  must  be  comparatively  small 
if  the  portion  of  substance  is  minute.  To  turn  the  incrustation  of  oxide 
into  an  incrustation  of  iodide,  let  the  dish  covered  with  the  oxide 
cool,  breathe  on  it,  and  place  it  on  the  wide-mouth  bottle,  fig.  26.   This 


Fig.  26. 

bottle  contains  iodide  of  phosphorus,  which  has  been  allowed  to  deli- 
quesce and  become  converted  into  fuming  hydriodic  acid  and  phos- 
phorus acid,  it  should  have  an  air-tight  glass  stopper.  If  the  hydriodic 
a^id  has  become  so  moist  that  it  has  ceased  to  fume  it  may  be  restored 
to  its  proper  condition  by  the  addition  of  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid. 
To  turn  the  incrustation  of  iodide  into  an  incrustation  of  sulphide 
direct  a  current  of  air  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium  upon  it, 
breathing  upon  the  dish  occasionaUy,  then  drive  off  the  excess  of  sul- 
phide of  ammonium  by  gentle  warming. 

If  a  larger  quantity  of  the  metallic  incrustation  is  required  for 
further  experiments,  the  porcelain  dish  is  replaced  by  a  test-tube  half 
filled  with  water  (i),  fig.  24),  in  which  a  few  pieces  of  marble  should  be 
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placed  to  prevent  bumping  when  the  water  is  subsequently  boiled.  In 
this  case,  the  asbestos  dj  with  the  substance  on  it,  is  fixed  on  a  level 
with  the  middle  of  the  upper  reducing  flame,  the  test-tube  is  fixed 
with  its  bottom  just  over  the  asbestos  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  then 
the  lamp  is  moved  just  under  the  test-tube.  In  this  way,  the  substance 
comes  within  the  reducing  flame  and  the  metallic  incrustation  is  formed 
on  the  bottom  of  the  test-tube.  By  renewing  the  substance,  the  incrusta- 
tion may  be  obtained  of  any  thickness  desired. 


^» 


§  17. 
16.  Coloured  Flames  and  Spectrtun  Analysis. 

Many  substances  have  the  property  of  colouring  a  colourless  flame 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  As  most  of  these  substances  impart  a 
different  and  distinct,  and  accordingly  characteristic,  tint  to  the  flame, 
the  observation  of  this  coloured  flame  affords  an  excellent,  easy,  and 
safe  means  of  detecting  many  of  them;  for  instance,  salts  of  soda 
impart  to  flame  a  yellow,  salts  of  potassa  a  violet,  salts  of  lithia  a 

carmine  tint,  and  they  may  thus 
be  easily  distinguished  from  each 
other. 

The  Bunsen  burner,  with  chim- 
ney, described  on  p.  22,  and  shown 
in  fig.  22,  is  particularly  well 
adapted  for  observations  of  the 
kind.  The  substances  to  be  ex- 
amined are  put  on  the  small  loop 
of  a  ^Q  platinum  wire,  and  thus, 
by  means  of  the  holder  shown  in 
^g,  24,  or  the  more  simple  one, 
fig.  27,  placed  in  the  fusing  zone 
of  the  Bunsen  flame.  A  particu- 
larly striking  coloration  is  im- 
parted to  the  flame  by  the  salts 
of  the  alkalies  and  alkaHne  earths. 
If  different  saltfe  of  one  and  the 
same  base  are  compared  in  this 
way,  it  is  found  that  every  one  of 
them,  if  volatile  at  a  high  tempe- 
rature, or  at  least  if  the  base 
volatilizes,  imparts  the  same  colour 
to  the  flame,  only  with  different 
degrees  of  intensity,  the  most 
volatile  of  the  salts  producing  the 
most  intense  coloration  j  thus,  for 
instance,  chloride  of  potassium 
gives  a  more  intense  coloration 
than  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  this 
again  a  more  intense  one  than  silicate  of  potassa.  In  the  case  of  com- 
pounds which  volatilize  with  difficulty,  the  coloration  of  the  flame  may 
often  be  brought  about,  or  made  more  apparent,  by  adding  some  other 
substance  which  has  the  power  of  decomposing  the  compound  under 


Fig.  27. 
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examination.  Thus^  for  instance,  in  silicates  containing  only  a  small 
percentage  of  potassa,  the  latter  cannot  be  directly  detected  by  the  colour 
imparted  to  the  flame ;  but  the  base  may  be  detected  by  adding  a  little 
pure  gypsum,  as  this  will  cause  the  formation  of  silicate  of  lime  and 
sulphate  of  potassa,  a  salt  which  is  sufficiently  volatile. 

But  however  decisive  a  test  the  mere  coloration  of  the  flame  aflbrds 
for  the  detection  of  certain  metals  if  present  alone  in  a  compound  and 
unmixed  with  others,  it  becomes  apparently  useless  in  the  case  of 
mixtures  of  the  compounds  of  several  metals.  Thus,  for  instance, 
mixtures  of  salts  of  potassa  and  soda  show  only  the  soda  flame,  mixtures 
of  salts  of  baryta  and  strontia  only  the  baryta  flame,  &c.  This  defect 
may  be  remedied,  however,  in  two  ways,  with  the  greatest  success. 

The  first  method  introduced  by  Cart  me  11,*  and  perfected  afterwards 
by  Bunsen  t  and  by  Merz,f  consists  in  looking  at  the  coloured  flame, 
through  some  coloured  medium  (coloured  glasses,  indigo  solution,  ifec.). 
Such  coloured  media,  by  absorbing  the  flame  coloration  produced  by  the 
one  metal,  bring  out  that  of  the  other  metal  mixed  with  it.  For 
instance,  if  a  mixture  of  a  salt  of  potassa  and  a  salt  of  soda  is  exposed  to 
the  flame,  the  latter  will  only  show  the  yellow  soda  coloration ;  but  if 
the  flame  be  now  looked  at  through  a  deep-blue  cobalt  glass,  or  through 
solution  of  indigo,  the  yellow  soda  coloration  will  disappear,  and  will 
be  replaced  by  the  violet  tint  of  potassa.  A  simple  apparatus  suffices 
for  observations  and  experiments  of  this  kind ;  all  that  is  required  for 
the  purpose  being, — 

1.  A  hollow  prism  (Rg.  28)  made  of  plate  glass,  the  chief  section  of 
which  forms  a  triangle  with  two  sides  of  150  mm.,  and  one  side  of 


Fig.  28. 

35  mm.  length.  The  indigo  solution  required  to  fill  this  prism  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  1  part  of  indigo  in  8  parts  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid, 
adding  to  the  solution  1500-2000  parts  of  water,  and  filtering.  When 
using  this  apparatus,  the  prism  is  moved  in  a  horizontal  direction  close 
to  the  eye,  in  such  a  way  that  the  rays  from  the  flame  pass  through 
successively  thicker  and  thicker  layers  of  the  absorbent  medium  before 
entering  the  eye. 

Cornwall§  considers  that  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa 
is  preferable  to  the  indigo  solution,  as  it  absorbs  the  coloured  rays 
emitted  by  the  flame  when  sodium,  lithium,  and  calcium  are  present, 
but  not  those  due  to  potassium ;  the  latter  can  therefore  be  readily 
detected  in  presence  of  the  others.  He  recommends  a  hollow  prism  of 
240  mm.  in  length  and  30  mm.  wide ;  the  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potassa  should  be  of  such  a  strength  that  a  layer  of  45  mm.  in 
thickness  completely  extinguishes  the  light  from  the  strongest  sodium 
or  lithium  flame. 

•  Phil.  Mag.,  16,  382.  t  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  Ill,  257. 

*  Jour.  pr.  Chem.,  80,  487.     §  Amer.  Chemist,  2,  384,  andZeit.  anal.  Chem.,  11,  307. 
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2.  A  blue,  a  violet,  a  red,  and  a  green  glass.  The  blue  glass  is 
tinted  with  protoxide  of  cobalt;  the  violet  glass  with  sesquioxide  of 
manganese ;  the  red  glass  (partly  coloured,  partly  uncoloured)  with  sub- 
oxide of  copper ;  and  the  green  glass  with  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  prot- 
oxide of  copper.  The  common  coloured  glass  will  generally  be  found 
to  answer  the  purpose.  Full  information  as  to  the  tints  imparted  to 
the  flame  by  different  substances,  when  viewed  through  the  aforesaid 
media,  and  the  combinations  by  which  these  substances  are  severally 
identified,  will  be  found  in  Section  III.,  in  the  paragraphs  treating  of 
the  several  bases  and  acids. 

Spectrum  Analysis. — The  second  method,  which  is  called  Spec- 
trum Analysis,  was  introduced  by  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen.  It 
consists  in  allowing  the  rays  of  the  coloured  flame  to  pass  first  through 
a  narrow  slit,  and  then  through  a  prism,  observing  the  refracted  rays 
through  a  telescope.  A  distinct  spectrum  is  thus  obtained  for  every 
flame-colouring  metal ;  this  spectrum  consists  either,  as  in  the  case  of 
baryta,  of  a  number  of  coloured  lines  lying  side  by  side ;  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  lithia,  of  two  separate,  differently  coloured  lines ;  or,  as  in  the 


Fig.  29  a. 

case  of  thallium,  of  a  single  green  line.  These  spectra  are  character- 
istic in  a  double  sense,  for  the  spectrum  lines  not  only  have  a  distinct 
colour,  but  they  also  occupy  a  fixed  position. 

It  is  this  latter  circumstance  which  enables  us  to  identify  every 
individual  metal  without  difficulty,  in  the  spectrum  observations  of 
mixtures  of  flame-colouring  metals ;  for  instance,  a  flame  in  which  a 
mixture  of  potassa,  soda,  and  lithia  salts  is  evaporated,  will  give,  side 
by  side,  the  spectra  of  the  several  metals  in  the  most  perfect  purity. 

Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  have  constructed  two  kinds  of  apparatus, 
which  are  both  of  them  suited  for  spectrum  observation,  and  enable  the 
operator  to  determine  by  measure  the  positions  in  which  the  spectrum 
lines    make    their  appearance.      Both  are  constructed  on  the  same 
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principle.  A  description,  with  illustration,  of  the  larger  of  the  two, 
which  is  also  the  more  perfect,  has  been  published  in  Poggendorff^s 
Annalenj  113,  374,  and  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  ancdytiache  Chemie,  1862, 
49.  The  smaller,  more  simple,  and  less  costly  apparatus  su^ces  for  all 
common  purposes,  and  is  used  most  in  chemical  laboratories.  It  is 
^hown  in  fig.  29  a. 

ul  is  an  iron  disk,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  prism,  with  circular  re- 
fracting faces  of  about  25  mm.  diameter,  is  fastened  by  a  metal  strap, 
which  presses  upon  the  upper  face  of  the  prism,  and  is  secured  below  to 
the  iron  plate  by  a  screw.  The  three  tubes,  £,  C,  and  £>,  are  also  firmly 
fastened  to  the  same  disk.  Each  of  these  tubes  is  soldered  to  a  metal 
block,  of  which  &g,  29  b  gives  an  enlarged  representation.  This  block 
contains  the  nuts  for  two  screws,  which  pass  through  wider  openings  in 
the  iron  plate,  and  are  firmly  secured  beneath  when  the  tube  has  been 
adjusted  in  the  proper  position.  B  is  the  observation  telescope ;  it  has 
a  magnifying  power  of  about  6,  with  an  object-glass  of  20  mm.  diameter. 
The  tube  C  is  closed  at  one  end  by  a  tin-foil  disk,  into  which  the  per- 
pendicular sUt  is  cut  through  which  the  light  is  admitted.*  The  tube 
D  carries  a  photographic  copy  of  a  millunetre  scale,  produced  in  the 
camera  obscura  on  a  glass  plate  of  about  one-fifteenth  the  original 
dimensions.  This  scale  is  covered  with  tin-foil,  with  the  exception  of 
the  narrow  strip  upon  which  the  divisional  Unes  and  the  numbers  are 
engraved.     It  is  hghted  by  a  gas-  or  candle- flame  placed  close  behind  it. 

The  axes  of  the  tubes  B  and  £>  are  directed,  at  the  same  inclination, 
to  the  centre  of  one  face  of  the  prism,  whilst  the  axis  of  the  tube  C  is 
directed  to  the  centre  of  the  other  face.  This  arrangement  makes  the 
spectrum  produced  by  the  refraction  of  the  coloured  light  passmg  through 
(7,  and  the  image  of  the  scale  in  I>  produced  by  total  reflection  appear 
superimposed,  so  that  the  positions  occupied  by  the  lines  of  the  spectrum 
may  be  read  off  on  the  scale.  The  prism  is  placed  at  the  angle  of 
minimum  deviation  of  the  rays  of  the  sodium  line ;  and  the  telescope 
is  set  in  the  direction  in  which  the  red  and  the  violet  potassium  lines 
are  about  equidistant  from  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view. 

The  colourless  flame  into  which  the  flame-colouring  substances 
are  to  be  introduced,  is  placed  10  cm.  from  the  slit.  The  Bunsen 
lamp,  shown  in  fig.  22,  gives  the  best  flame;  it  is  adjusted  so  as  to 
place  the  upper  border  of  the  chimney  about  20  mm.  below  the  lower 
end  of  the  slit.  When  the  lamp  has  been  hghted,  and  a  bead  of  sub- 
stance— say  of  sulphate  of  potassa — ^introduced  into  the  fusing  zone  by 
means  of  the  holder  shown  in  fig.  27,  the  iron  disk  of  the  spectrum 
apparatus,  which,  with  all  it  carries,  is  moveable  round  its  vertical  axis, 
is  turned  until  the  point  is  reached  where  the  luminosity  of  the  spec- 
trum is  the  most  intense. 

To  cut  off  foreign  light  in  all  spectrum  observations,  the  centre  part 
of  the  apparatus  should  be  covered  with  a  black  cloth  or  a  cardboard  box. 

When  sunUght  is  reflected  through  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope,  a 
continuous  rainbow-coloured  spectrum  is  formed,  in  which  a  number  of 
dark  lines  may  be  observed  (see  No.  1  on  the  plate  of  spectra).  Each 
of  these  dark  lines — the  Fraunhofer  lines — occupies  a  perfectly 
definite  position,  and  therefore  affords  the  means  of  accurately  deter- 
Boining  the  relative  positions  of  other  lines.     They  are  caused  by  the 

*  This  arrangexnent  is  not  very  strong.  For  laboratories,  a  more  soHd  material 
ftQch  as  brass  knife  edges  is  much  better  than  tin-foil. 
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rays  from  the  radiant  solids  or  fluids  in  the  sun,  which  themselves  yield 
a  continuous  spectrum,  having  to  pass  through  the  solar  atmosphere  ; 
the  elements  in  the  latter  absorb,  from  the  white  light  passing  through 
their  vapours,  rays  of  the  same  refrangibility  as  they  themselves  emit. 

If  the  reflected  sunlight  (or  indeed  artificial  lainplight)  is  passed 
through  liquids  before  entering  the  spectroscope,  the  light  is  either 
unaflected  or  is  partially  absorbed.  In  the  latter  case,  dark  stripes  and 
bands  appear  in  the  spectrum,  and  as  these  dark  portions  are  due  to  the* 
extinction  of  rays  of  Imown  refrangibility,  they  occupy  definite  positions 
in  the  spectrum,  and  may  thus  serve  to  indicate  the  presence  of  many 
substances.  For  the  observation  of  absorption  spectra  of  this 
nature,  the  liquids  to  be  examined  are  placed  in  colourless  glass  cells^ 
having  perpendicular  and  parallel  sides. 

Besides  the  spectroscopes  constructed  by  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff,. 
many  others  have  been  suggested  and  employed,*  and  among  these  the 
universal  spectroscopic  apparatus  of  H.  W.  Yogel  t  niay  be  particu- 
larly mentioned,  and  also  that  of  C.  H.  Wolff, ^  with  which  both  flame 
and  absorption  spectra  can  be  very  conveniently  observed. 

The  spectra  produced  by  the  alkalies,  the  alkaline  earths,  thallium 
and  indium  are  shown  in  the  coloured  plate  at  the  commencement  of 
the  book.  The  solar  spectrum  has  been  added  to  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  position  and  bearings  of  the  lines.  The  spectra  are  represented  as 
they  appear  in  the  apparatus  furnished  with  an  astronomical  telescope. 
In  the  Third  Section,  in  the  chapters  treating  of  the  several  substances, 
attention  will  be  called  to  the  lines  most  characteristic  of  each  metal, 
but  the  method  by  which  the  highest  degree  of  certainty  is  imparted  to 
spectrum  analysis  may  be  mentioned  here.  This  consists  in  exposing 
the  beads  of  the  pure  and  unmixed  metallic  compounds  to  the  flame, 
and  marking  on  copied  scales  the  position  which  the  most  striking 
spectrum  lines  occupy  on  the  scale  of  the  apparatus,  in  the  manner 
shown,  by  way  of  illustration,  in  No.  2  of  the  plate,  with  regard  to  the 
strontium  spectrum.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  spectrum  of  an  unknown 
substance  can  only  pass  for  the  strontium  spectrum  if  the  characteristic 
lines  not  only  agree  with  those  of  the  latter  in  point  of  colour,  but 
appear  also  in  exactly  the  same  position  where  they  are  marked  on  the 
strontium  scale. 

The  drawings  of  such  scales  every  operator  must,  of  course,  make 
for  his  own  apparatus ;  and  they  become  useless  for  the  intended  pur- 
pose if  any  alteration  is  made  in  the  position  of  the  prism  or  the  scale. 
It  is  therefore  always  advisable  to  set  the  apparatus  so  that  it  can  be 
easUy  readjusted  to  its  original  position,  which  is  most  readily  done  by 
ma.1nng  the  left  border  of  the  sodium  line  coincide  with  the  number  50 
of  the  scale. 

With  the  introduction  of  spectrum  analysis,  a  new  era  has,  in  many 
respects,  begun  for  chemical  analysis,  for  by  no  other  method  can  such-, 
minute  quantities  of  substances  be  detected.  Spectrum  analysis  is. 
marked  moreover  by  a  ^certainty  free  from  all  doubt,  and  gives  results 
in  a  few  seconds,  which  could  formerly  be  obtained  only,  if  at  all,  after 
hours  or  days  of  labour. 

*  Comp.  Zeit  amd.  Chem.  2,  64,  190  and  353 ;  8,  443 ;  5,  329 ;  12,  432 ;  18,  48- 
and  442 ;  14,  335 ;  16,  463 ;  17,  187  ;  19,  72 ;  20,  99. 

t  Ihid.  17,  187.  :|:  Jhid.  20,  99. 
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§  18. 
Apparatus. 

As  many  students  of  chemical  analysis  might  find  some  difficulty  in 
the  selection  of  the  proper  apparatus,  a  list  of  the  articles  which  are 
actually  required  for  the  performance  of  simple  experiments  and  inves- 
tigations, is  here  given,  together  with  instructions  to  guide  the  pupil  in 
their  purchase. 

1.  A  Bunsen  burner  with  stand  and  special  tube  for  blowpipe 
experiments  as  represented  in  §  16,  figs.  17,  18,  and  22. 

Where  gas  is  not  available,  a  Berzelius  spirit  lamp  {"^g.  14,  p.  20), 
or  a  glass  spirit  lamp  (fig.  16,  p.  20)  may  be  used. 

2.  A  blowpipe  (see  §  15). 

3.  A  platinum  crucible.  A  crucible  should  be  selected  which 
will  contain  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  water,  with  a  cover  shaped 
like  a  shallow  dish ;  it  must  not  be  too  deep  in  proportion  to  its  breadth. 

4.  Platinum  foil,  as  smooth  and  clean  as  possible,  and  not  very 
thin :  length  about  40  mm. ;  width  about  25  mm. 

5.  Platinum  wire  (see  pp.  18  and  24).  Three  stronger  wires  and 
three  finer  wires  are  amply  sufficient.  They  are  kept  most  conveniently 
in  a  glass  filled  with  water,  as  this  will  dissolve  most  of  the  beads  if  left 
in  contact  with  it  for  some  time ;  in  this  way  the  wires  are  always  kept 
desm. 

6.  A  stand  with  twelve  test-tubes — 16  to  18  cm.  is  about  the 
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proper  length  of  the  tubes,  from  1  to  2  cm.  the  proper  width.  The 
tubes  must  be  made  of  thin  white  glass,  and  so  well  annealed  that  they 
do  not  crack  when  boiling  water  is  poured  into  them.  The  rim  must 
be  quite  round,  and  slightly  turned  over ;  it  ought  not  to  have  a  lip, 
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as  this  is  useless  and  prevents  the  tube  being  closely  stopped  with  the 
finger,  and  also  interferes  with  shaking  the  contents.  The  stand  shown 
in  fig.  30  will  be  found  most  suitable.  The  pegs  on  the  upper  shelf 
serve  for  the  clean  tubes,  which  may  thus  be  well  drained. 

7.  Several  beakers  and  small  flasks  of  thin,  well  annealed 
glass. 

8.  Several  porcelain  evaporating  dishes,  and  a  variety  of 
small  porcelain  crucibles.  Those  of  Berlin  porcelain  are  unexcep- 
tionable, both  in  shape  and  durability.  Meissen  and  Nymphenburg 
porcelain  will  also  answer  the  purpose. 

9.  Glass  funnels  of  various  sizes.  The  conical  part  must  have 
an  angle  of  60°,  and  must  not  curve  gradually  into  the  neck,  but  be 
joined  to  it  at  a  sharp  angle  (see  fig.  2,  p.  8). 

10.  A  washing  bottle  of  a  capacity  of  from  300  to  400  c.c. 
(see  §  7). 

11.  Several  glass  rods  and  glass  tubes.  The  latter  maybe  bent, 
drawn  out,-  &c.,  over  a  Berzehus  lamp  or  ordinary  fish-tail  gas-burner  ; 
the  former  are  rounded  at  the  ends  by  fusion. 

12.  A  selection  of  watch-glasses. 

13.  A  small  agate  mortar. 

14.  A  pair  of  small  steel  or  brass  pincers,  about  four  or  five 
inches  long. 

16.  A  wooden  filter  stand  (see  §  5). 

16.  A  tripod  of  thin  iron,  to  support  the  dishes,  &c.,  when  being 
heated  over  the  spirit  or  gas  lamp. 

17.  A  wire-gauze  plate,  or  a  square  of  wire  gauze  or  asbestos 
millboard. 

18.  A  platinum  triangle. 

19.  The  coloured  glasses  described  in  §  17,  especially  blue  and 
green. 


SECTION    II, 

REAGENTS. 

§19. 

A  variety  of  phenomena  may  manifest  themselves  when  sub- 
stances are  decomposed  or  combine.  In  some  cases,  liquids  change 
their  colour,  in  others  precipitates  are  formed ;  sometimes  effervescence 
takes  place,  and  sometimes  deflagration,  Ac.  Now  if  these  phenomena 
are  very  striking,  and  happen  only  when  two  definite  substances  act  on 
one  another,  it  is  obvious  that  the  presence  of  one  of  these  substances 
may  be  detected  by  means  of  the  other  :  if  we  know,  for  instance,  that 
a  white  precipitate  of  certain  definite  properties  is  formed  on  mixing 
baryta  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  clear  that,  if  we  obtain  a  precipitate 
exhibiting  these  properties  when  baryta  is  added  to  any  given  solution, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  solution  contains  sulphuric  acid. 


§  19J  REAGENTS. 

Those  substances  which  indicate  the  presence  of  othersN 
striking  phenomena  are  called  reagents. 

According  to  the  different  objects  attained  by  the  application^ 
these  reagents,  we  distinguish  them  as  general  or  special  reagents. 
General  reagents  are  those  which  serve  to  determine  the  class  or  group 
to  which  a  substance  belongs ;  whilst  special  reagents  are  those  which 
serve  to  detect  individual  substances.  That  the  line  between  the  two 
divisions  cannot  be  drawn  with  any  degree  of  precision,  and  that  one 
and  the  same  substance  is  often  made  to  serve  both  as  a  general  and  as 
a  spedal  reagent,  cannot  be  considered  a  valid  objection  to  this  classifica- 
tion, which  is  in  fact  simply  intended  to  induce  a  habit  of  employing 
reagents  always  for  a  settled  purpose — ^viz.,  either  simply  to  find  out 
the  group  to  which  the  substance  belongs,  or  to  determine  the  latter 
individually. 

Now  whilst  the  usefulness  of  general  reagents  depends  principally  on 
their  efficiency  in  strictly  characterizing  groups  of  substances,  and  often 
effecting  a  complete  separation  of  those  belonging  to  one  group  from 
those  belonging  to  another,  that  of  special  reagents  depends  on  their 
being  characteristic  and  sensitive.  We  call  a  reagent  characteristic,  if 
the  alteration  produced  by  it — ^the  substance  tested  for  being  present — 
is  so  distinctly  marked  as  to  admit  of  no  mistake.  Thus  iron  is  a 
characteristic  reagent  for  copper,  and  protochloride  of  tin  for  mercury, 
because  the  phenomena  produced  by  these  reagents— namely,  the  sepa- 
ration of  metallic  copper  and  of  globules  of  mercury — ^admit  of  no 
mistake.  We  call  a  reagent  sensitive  or  delicate,  if  its  action  is  distinctly 
perceptible,  even  though  a  very  minute  quantity  only  of  the  substance 
tested  for  is  present;  such,  for  instance,  is  the  action  of  starch  on 
iodine. 

Yery  many  reagents  are  both  characteristic  and  delicate;  for  in- 
stance, terchloride  of  gold  for  protoxide  of  tin ;  f errocyanide  of  potas- 
sium for  ferric  oxide  and  for  oxide  of  copper,  &c. 

It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that,  as  a  general  rule,  reagents  must 
be  chemically  pure,  that  is,  they  must  consist  simply  of  their  essential 
constituents,  and  must  be  free  from  any  admixture  of  foreign  substances. 
We  should,  therefore,  make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  test  the  purity  of  our 
reagents  before  we  use  them,  no  matter  whether  they  be  articles  of  our 
own  production  or  have  been  purchased.  Although  the  necessity  of  this  is 
fully  admitted  on  all  hands,  yet  it  is  too  often  neglected  in  practice; 
thus  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  alumina  entered  among  the 
substances  detected  in  an  analysis,  simply  because  the  solution  of  potassa 
or  soda  used  as  one  of  the  reagents  happened  to  contain  that  earth ;  or 
iron,  because  the  chloride  of  ammonium  used  was  not  free  from  that  metal. 
The  directions  given  in  this  section  for  testing  the  purity  of  the  several 
reagents  refer,  of  course,  only  to  the  presence  of  foreign  matter  result- 
ing from  the  mode  of  their  preparation,  and  not  to  mere  accidental 
admixtures.  ^ 

One  of  the  most  common  sources  of  error  in  qualitative  analysis 
proceeds  from  missing  the  proper  measure — the  right  quantity — ^in  the 
application  of  reagents.  Such  terms  as  "  addition  in  excess,"  "  super- 
saturation,"  &c.,  often  induce  novices  to  suppose  that  they  cannot  add 
too  much  of  the  reagent ;  and  thus  some  will  fill  a  test-tube  with  acid, 
simply  to  supersaturate  a  few  drops  of  an  alkaline  fiuid,  whereas  every 
drop  of  acid  added,  after  the  neutralization  point  has  once  been  reached, 

QUAL.  D 
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must  be  regarded  as  an  excess  of  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  addition 
of  an  insufficient  amount  must  also  be  avoided,  since  a  reagent  added  ia 
insufficient  quantity  often  produces  phenomena  quite  Afferent  from 
those  which  will  appear  if  the  same  reagent  is  in  excess :  for  example, 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  yields  a  white  precipitate  if  tested 
with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  but  if  treated  with 
the  same  reagent  in  excess,  the  precipitate  is  black.  Experience  has, 
however,  proved  that  the  most  common  mistake  beginners  make,  is  to 
add  the  reagents  too  copiously.  One  reason  why  this  over-addition 
must  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  results  is  obvious ;  we  need  simply  bear 
in  mind  that  the  changes  effected  by  reagents  are  perceptible  within 
certain  limits  only,  and  that  therefore  they  may  be  the  more  readOy 
overlooked  the  nearer  we  approach  these  limits  by  diluting  the  fluid. 
Another  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  large  excess  of  a  reagent  will  often 
have  a  solvent  or  modifying  action  on  a  precipitate  or  colour,  and  will 
entirely  prevent  the  exhibition  of  phenomena  which  a  suitable  quantity 
would  produce  without  difficulty. 

Although  no  special  or  definite  rule  can  be  given  for  avoiding  this 
source  of  error,  a  general  rule  may  be  laid  down,  which  will  be  found 
to  answer  the  purpose,  if  not  in  all,  at  least  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases.  It  is  simply  this :  let  the  student  always  consider,  before  adding 
the  reagent,  for  what  purpose  he  applies  it,  what  are  the  phenomena 
he  intends  to  produce,  and  what  will  be  the  result  if  it  is  added  in 
excess. 

Eeagents  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  to  whether  the 
liquid  state,  which  is  indispensable  for  the  manifestation  of  the  action 
of  reagents  on  the  various  bodies,  is  brought  about  by  the  application 
of  heat,  or  by  means  of  liquid  solvents;  we  have  consequently,  1,  Re- 
agents in  the  wet  way;  and  2,  Reagents  in  the  dry  way. 
For  greater  clearness,  these  two  principal  classes  are  subdivided  as 
follows : — 

A.  REAGENTS    IN    THE    WET    WAY. 
I.  Simple  Solvents. 
II.  Acids  and  Halogens. 

a.  Oxygen  acids. 

h.  Hydrogen  acids  and  halogens. 

c.  Sulphur  acids. 

III.  Bases  and  Metals. 

a.  Oxygen  bases. 
5.  Sulphur  bases. 

IV.  Salts. 

a.  Of  the  alkalies. 

h.  Of  the  alkaline  earths. 

c.   Of  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals. 

V,  Colouring    Matters    and   indifferent    Vegetable 
Substances,  . 
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B.  REAGElfTS    IN    THE    DBY    WAY. 

I.  Fluxes. 
II.  Blowpipe  Eeagents. 

The  more  important  reagents  and  those  in  general  use  are  described 
in  the  following  sections;  special  reagents  employed  in  isolated  cases 
will  be  noticed  when  their  use  is  considered. 

A.  REAGENTS    IN    THE    WET    WAY. 

I. — Simple  Solvents, 

Simple  solvents  are  liquids  which  do  not  enter  into  chemical  combi- 
nation with  the  substances  dissolved  in  them;  they  will  accordingly 
dissolve  any  quantity  of  matter  up  to  a  certain  limit,  which  is  called 
the  point  of  saturation,  and  is  in  a  measure  dependent  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  solvent.  The  essential  and  characteristic  properties  of  the 
"dissolved  substances  (taste,  reaction,  colour,  &c.)  are  not  destroyed  by 
the  solvent.     (See  §  2.) 

§  20. 

Water,  HO  [H,0]. 

Preparation. — Pure  water  is  obtained  by  distilling  spring  water 
from  a  copper  still  with  a  head  and  worm  of  pure  tin,  or  from  a  glass 
retort,  although  the  latter  is  not  so  good;  about  one-fourth  should  be 
left  in  the  retort.  If  the  distilled  water  is  to  be  quite  free  from 
carbonic  acid  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  portions  passing  over  first 
must  be  thrown  away.  In  the  larger  chemical  and  in  most  pharma- 
•ceutical  laboratories,  the  distilled  water  required  is  obtained  from  the 
steam  apparatus  which  serves  for  drying,  heating,  boiling,  <fec.  Bain 
water  collected  in  the  open  air  may  in  many  cases  be  substituted  for 
<iistilled  water.* 

Tests. — It  must  be  colourless,  odourless,  and  tasteless,  and  should 
not  leave  the  smallest  residue  when  evaporated  in  a  platinum  vessel. 
It  should  not  be  changed  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  (copper,  lead,  iron), 
nor  rendered  turbid  by  baryta  water  (carbonic  acid).  No  cloudiness 
should  be  produced  even  after  long  standing  with  addition  of  oxalate  of 
ammonia  (lime),  chloride  of  barium  and  hydrochloric  acid  (sulphuric 
acid),  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitric  acid  (chlorides).  It  should  give  no 
blue  coloration  with  iodide  of  potassium,  starch-paste  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  (nitrous  acid),  and  no  yellow  coloration  with  Nessler  test 
(ammonia). 

Uses. — Water  t  is  used  principally  as  a  simple  solvent  for  a  great 
variety  of  substances ;  most  conveniently  from  the  wash-bottle  (see  p.  9, 
fig.  3),  which  affords  a  ready  means  of  applying  the  water  in  a  thicker 
or  thinner  stream  as  desired.  A  special  use  for  it  is  in  the  decom- 
position of  certain  neutral  metallic  salts  (such  as  terchloride  of  antimony 

*  As  regards  the  preparation  of  water  absolutely  free  from  organic  matter,  see 
Stag,  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  6,  417. 

t  In  juoalylncal  experiments  distilled  water  onlv  is  used ;  whenever,  therefore, 
the  term  water  occurs  in  the  present  work,  distilled  water  is  meant. 
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and  the  salts  of  bismuth)  whereby  they  are  converted  into  soluble  acid 
and  insoluble  basic  compounds. 

§  21. 

2.  Alcohol,  C,H.O,»  [C,H.O]. 

Freparation.—Two  sorts  of  alcohol  are  used  in  chemical  analyses, 
namely,  spirit  of  wine  of  0*83  or  0*84  sp.gr.  =  91  to  88  per  cent,  by 
volume  (spirUua  rectificatiba  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia)  ;  and  absolute 
alcohoL  The  latter  may  be  prepared  most  conveniently  by  mixing,  in 
a  distilling  vessel,  1  part  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium  with  2  parts  of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  of  about  90  per  cent,  by  volume,  digesting  the 
mixture  2  or  3  dajB,  until  the  chloride  of  calcium  is  dissolved,  and  then 
distilling  slowly  and  in  fractional  portions.  So  long  as  the  distillate 
shows  a  sp.  gr.  below  0*8037  (  =  98  per  cent,  by  volume),  it  may  pass 
for  absolute  alcohol.  The  portions  coming  over  after  that  are  received 
in  a  separate  vesseL 

Testa. — Pure  alcohol  should  volatilize  completely,  and  ought  not  to 
leave  an  odour  of  fusel  oil  when  allowed  to  evaporate  on  the  palm  of 
the  hand ;  neither  should  it  alter  the  colour  of  moist  blue  or  red  litmus 
paper.  When  kindled,  it  must  burn  with  a  faint  bluish  barely  percep- 
tible flame. 

Uses. — ^Alcohol  is  useful  {a)  for  separating  substances  soluble  in  it 
from  others  which  do  not  dissolve — chloride  of  strontium  from  chloride 
of  barium  for  example ;  {h)  to  precipitate  from  aqueous  solutions  many 
substances  which  are  insoluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  such  as  gypsum,  malate 
of  lime ;  (c)  to  produce  various  kinds  of  ether — acetic  ether,  for  example, 
which  is  characterized  by  its  peculiar  and  agreeable  smell ;  {d)  to  reduce, 
mostly  with  the  co-operation  of  an  acid,  certain  peroxides  and  metallic 
acids,  such  as  binoxide  of  lead,  chromic  acid,  &c. ;  {e)  to  detect  certain 
substances  which  impart  a  characteristic  tint  to  its  flame,  especially  : 
boric  acid,  strontia,  potassa,  soda,  and  lithia.  , 

§  22.  I 

3.  Ether,  C,Hp[C,H.«0]. 
4.  Chloroform,  C^HCl,  [CHCI,1. 
6.  Bisulphide  of  Carbon,  OS,  [CS J. 

These  solvents  And  but  limited  application  in  the  qualitative  analysis 
of  inorganic  substances ;  their  use  indeed  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  detection  and  isolation  of  bromine  and  iodine.  Chloroform  and 
bisulphide  of  carbon  are  preferable  to  ether  in  this  respect.  Ether  is  used 
for  the  detection  of  chromic  acid  by  means  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
As  these  reagents  can  be  made  much  better  on  a  large  than  on  a  smaD 
scale,  it  is  more  convenient  to  purchase  them  than  to  make  them. 

Testa, — Ether  should  be  colourless,  of  sp.  gr.  of  0*720  to  0725  at, 
17*5°,  and  require  12  parts  of  water  for  solution.  The  solution  must 
not  alter  the  colour  of  test  papers.     Ether  must,  even  at  the  common 

*  Methylated  spirit  may  be  substituted  for  alcohol,  in  almost  all  analytical 
operations,  if  it  is  used  as  a  solvent  merely. 
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temperature,  rapidly  and  completely  evaporate  on  a  watch-glass. 
Chloroform  should  be  colourless  and  transparent,  and  have  a  sp.  gr. 
^f  1*490  to  1-493  at  15**.  If  agitated  with  twice  its  volume  of  water,  it 
must  not  be  perceptibly  diminished  in  volume ;  the  water  must  neither 
have  an  acid  reaction,  nor  should  it  render  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  turbid.  It  must  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature  evaporate 
readily  and  completely  on  a  watch-glass.  Bisulphide  of  carbon 
should  be  colourless,  readily  and  completely  volatile  even  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  and  not  alter  the  colour  of  carbonate  of  l^ad,  or 
moistened  blue  litmus  paper. 

II. — ^AciDS  AND  Halogens. 

§  23, 

The  acids — at  least  those  of  more  strongly  pronounced  character — 
are  soluble  in  water.  The  solutions  taste  acid  and  redden  litmus  paper. 
Acids  may  be  divided  into  oxygen  adds,  sulphur  acids,  and  hy<&ogen 
adds. 

The  oxygen  acids,  produced  generally  by  the  combination  of  a 
non-metallic  element  with  oxygen,  combine  with  water  in  definite  pro- 
portions to  form  hydrated  acids.  It  is  these  hydrates  that  are  usually 
employed  in  analytical  processes ;  they  are  contained  in  the  aqueous 
solutions  of  the  adds,  and  are  commonly  designated  by  the  simple  name 
of  the  free  add,  as  the  addition  of  water  does  not  destroy  their  acid 
properties.  In  the  action  of  hydrated  acids  on  oxides  of  metals,  the 
oxide  takes  the  place  of  the  water  of  hydration,  and  an  oxygen  salt 
is  formed,  HO,SO,  +  KO  =  KO,SO,  +  HO.  Where  these  salts  axe 
produced  by  the  combination  of  an  acid  with  a  strong  base,  their 
reaction  (supposing  the  combining  acid  also  to  be  a  strong  add)  is 
neutral ;  a  salt  formed  with  a  weaker  base,  for  instance,  with  the  oxide 
of  a  heavy  metal,  generally  has  an  add  reaction,  but  is  nevertheless 
called  a  neutral  salt  if  the  oxygen  of  the  base  bears  the  same  proportion 
to  that  of  the  acid  as  it  does  in  the  distinctly  neutral  salts  of  the  same 
•acid,  or,  in  other  words,  if  it  corresponds  with  the  saturation  capacity 
of  the  acid.  Although  sulphate  of  potassa,  K0,S03,  has  a  neutral 
reaction,  whilst  the  reaction  of  sulphate  of  copper,  CuOySOg  +  Saq, 
is  acid,  yet  the  latter  is  called  neutral  sulphate  of  copper,  because  the 
oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  copper  is  to  that  of  the  sulphuric  acid  as  1  :  3, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  oxygen  of  the  potassa  and  that  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  confessedly  neutral  sulphate  of  potassa.  According  to  the 
modem  views  of  chemists  the  acid  anhydrides  are  not  regarded  as  adds, 
the  true  acids  being  the  compounds  which  dualistic  chemists  call 
hydrates  of  the  acids ;  the  formation  of  salts  consequently  takes  place 
by  the  substitution  of  a  metal  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid,  thus : 
fl,SO,  +  Zn  =  ZnSO,  +  H,. 

The  hydrogen  acids  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  the 
halogens  with  hydrogen ;  most  of  them  possess  the  characteristic  pro- 
perties of  adds  in  a  high  degree.  They  neutralize  oxygen  bases,  with 
formation  of  haloid  salts  and  water ; 

HCl  +  NaO  =  NaQl  +  HO,  3HC1  +  Fe^O,  =  Fe.Cl,  +  3H0 

I2HCI  +  Na,0=2NaCI  +  H»0]  [eHCI  +  FejO,  =  Fe^CU+SHaO]. 

The  haloid  salts  produced  by  the  action  of  powerful  hydrogen  acids  on 
strong  bases  have  a  neutral  reaction ;  whilst  the  solutions  of  the  haloid 
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salts  produced  by  the  action  of  powerful  hydrogen  acids  on  feeble  bases 
(such  as  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron)  have  an  acid  reaction. 

The  sulphur  acids  are  more  frequently  the  result  of  the  com- 
bination of  metallic  than  of  non-metallic  elements  with  sulphur ;  they 
combine  with  sulphur  bases  to  form  sulphur  salts ; 
AsS,  +  3NaS  =  3NaS,AsS,. 
The  sulphur  acids  are  analogous  to  the  oxygen  acids,  and  the  views  held 
by  dua&stic  chemists  and  the  modem  school  as  to  their  constitution 
differ  in  the  same  way  as  already  described  in  respect  of  the  oxygen 
acids.  As  the  sulphur  acids  are  but  feeble  adds,  all  the  soluble  sulphur 
salts  have  an  alkaline  reaction. 

a.   OxYxiEN   Acids. 
§  24. 
1.  Sulphuric  Acid,  HO,SO.  tH,soj. 
This  is  employed  as — 

a.  Commercial  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of 
vitriol). 

^>Pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

The  following  method  may  be  recommended  for  preparing  chemically 
pure  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  pure  sulphuric  acid 
can  now  be  so  readily  obtained  from  the  chemical  manufacturer,  that  it 
is  quite  the  exception  for  a  chemist  to  have  to  prepare  it  for  himself 
in  the  laboratory ;  moreover,  to  distil  it  from  a  glass  retort  is  incon- 
venient and  not  without  danger. 

a.  In  order  to  destroy  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  which  are  generally 
present  in  minute  quantity  in  the  commerq^al  acid,  1000  grams  of  the 
acid  are  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  3  grams  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  heated  until  copious  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  begin  to  come  off. 
When  cool,  4  or  5  grams  of  coarsely  powered  binoxide  of  manganese  is 
added,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  boiling  with  stirring,  in  order  to 
convert  any  arsenious  acid  present  into  arsenic  acid.  (Blondlot.) 
It  is  again  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  clear  liquid  poured  off  from  the 
sediment  into  a  coated  retort,  using  a  long  funnel  tube.  The  retort 
should  not  be  more  than  half  full,  and  is  to  be  heated  directly  over 
charcoal.  To  prevent  bumping,  it  is  advisable  to  rest  the  retort  on  an 
inverted  crucible  cover,  so  that  the  sides  may  be  heated  more  strongly 
than  the  bottom.  The  neck  of  the  retort  must  project  so  far  into  the 
receiver  that  the  acid  distilling  over  drops  directly  into  the  body.  To 
cool  the  receiver  by  means  of  water  is  unnecessary,  and  even  dangerous. 
To  prevent  the  receiver  coming  into  actual  contact  with  the  hot  neck 
of  the  retort,  some  asbestos  in  large  fibres  is  placed  between  them. 
When  about  10  or  15  grams  has  passed  over,  the  receiver  is  changed^ 
and  three-fourths  of  the  contents  of  the  retort  are  then  distilled  over. 
This  method  depends  on  Bussy  and  Buignet's  discovery  that,  if 
the  sulphuric  acid  contains  arsenic  in  the  form  of  arsenic  acid,  no  arsenic 
passes  over  when  it  is  distilled. 

/3.  One  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  into  4  parts  of 
water,  and  a  slow  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  into  the 
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mizture  for  some  time,  keeping  the  liquid  at  70°,  The  mixture  is 
allowed  to  remain  for  several  days,  and  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  is 
then  decanted  from  the  precipitate,  which  consists  of  sulphur,  sulphide 
of  lead,  perhaps  also  sulphide  of  arsenic ;  finally  the  clear  liquid  is  heated 
in  a  tubulated  retort  with  the  neck  inclined  obliquely  upwards  and  the 
tubulure  open,  until  sulphuric-acid  fumes  escape  with  the  aqueous 
vapour.  This  purified  acid  is  fit  for  many  purposes  of  chemical  analysis; 
if  it  is  wished,  however,  to  free  it  also  from  non-volatile  substances,  it 
may  be  distilled  from  a  coated  retort  as  in  a.  As  soon  as  the  drops  in 
the  neck  of  the  retort  become  oily,  the  receiver  is  changed,  and  the 
concentrated  acid  which  then  passes  over  is  collected  in  a  separate 


c.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid. — This  is  prepared  by  gradually  add- 
ing 1  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  5  parts  of  water  in  a  leaden 
or  porcelain  dish,  stirring  all  the  while.  The  sulphate  of  lead  which 
separates  is  allowed  to  subside,  and  the  clear  dilute  acid  decanted. 

T€8t8. — Pure  sulphuric  acid  must  be  colourless ;  and  when  colourless 
solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  poured  upon  it  in  a  test- 
tube,  there  should  be  no  brown  tint  at  the  plane  of  contact  of  the  two 
liquids  (nitric  add,  hyponitric  acid,  nitrous  acid).  When  diluted  with 
20  parts  of  water,  it  should  not  impart  a  blue  tint  to  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium  mixed  with  starch  paste  (hyponitric  acid,  nitroiis 
add).  When  diluted  with  water  and  poured  on  to  pure  zilic,  the 
hydrogen  gas  evolved  must  not  deposit  the  slightest  trace  of  arsenic  on 
being  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube.  It  must  leave  no  residue  when 
evaporated  on  platinum,  and  should  remain  perfectly  clear  when  diluted 
with  four  or  five  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  (oxide  of  lead,  ferric  oxide, 
lime).  The  presence  of  small  quantities  of  lead  is  detected  most 
easily  by.  adding  some  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a  test- 
tube  ;  tf  the  plane  of  contact  is  marked  by  turbidity  (chloride  of  lead), 
lead  is  present.  Sulphurous  acid  is  discovered  by  the  odour  after  shak- 
ing the  acid  in  a  half -filled  bottle ;  and  selenious  acid  by  the  separation 
of  a  red  deposit  of  selenium  on  adding  sulphurous  acid  and  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Uses. — ^For  most  bases  sulphuric  acid  has  a  greater  affinity  than 
almost  any  other  acid ;  it  is  therefore  used  for  the  liberation  and  expul- 
sion of  other  acids,  especially  phosphoric,  boric,  hydrochloric,  nitric, 
and  acetic  acids.  Several  substances  which  cannot  exist  in  an  anhydrous 
state  (such  as  oxalic  acid)  are  decomposed  when  brought  into  contact  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  this  decomposition  takes  place  owing  to 
the  great  affinity  which  sulphuric  acid  has  for  water.  The  nature  of  the 
decomposed  substance  may  in  such  cases  be  inferred  from  the  liberated 
products  of  decomposition.  Sulphuric  acid  is  also  frequently. used  in 
the  preparation  of  certain  gases,  more  particularly  hydrogen  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  It  serves  also  as  a  special  reagent  for  the  detec- 
tion and  precipitation  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lead.  What  kind  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  used,  whether  the  pure  add  or  the  ordinary  acid 
of  commerce,  whether  concentrated  or  dilute,  depends  on  circumstances 
which  vary  in  each  individual  case.  The  necessary  directions  on  this 
point  will  be  given  hereafter. 

When  using  ordinary  English  sulphuric  acid,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  it  is  now  often  strongly  contaminated  with  the  acids  of 
arsenic  derived  from  the  pyrites  used  in  its  manufacture.     Arsenical 
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sulphuric  acid  of  this  kind  cannot  be  employed  for  delicate  analytical 
purposes,  and  is  quite  unfit  for  the  preparation  of  hydrogen,  as  its 
action  on  zinc  in  the  presence  of  water  gives  rise  to  arseniuretted 
hydrogen,  which  contaminates  the  hydrogen. 

§  25. 

2.  Nitric  Acid,  H0,N05  [HNOJ. 

Preparation. — a.  Nitric  acid  of  commerce  sp.  gr.  at  least  1*31,*  and 
as  free  as  possible  from  chlorine,  is  heated  in  a  glass  retort  to  bDiling, 
with  addition  of  some  nitrate  of  potassa;  the  receiver  should  be  kept 
cool,  and  the  distillate  tested  from  time  to  time  until  it  no  longer  pre- 
cipitates or  gives  a  cloudiness  with  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  The 
receiver  is  then  changed,  and  the  distillation  continued  until  a  trifling 
quantity  only  remains  in  the  retort.  The  distillate  should  be  diluted 
with  water  until  the  sp.  gr.  is  1*2. 

h.  Commercial  nitric  acid  of  about  1*38  sp.  gr.  is  diluted  with  two- 
fifths  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  nitrate  of  silver  solution  added  as 
long  as  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  continues  to  form  \  a  little 
more  nitrate  of  silver  solution  is  then  added,  the  precipitate  allowed  to 
subside,  and  the  perfectly  clear  supernatant  acid  is  decanted  into  a 
retort  or  an  alembic  with  ground  head ;  some  nitrate  of  potassa  free 
from  chlorine  is  added,  and  the  distillation  proceeded  with  until  only  a 
small  quantity  remains  in  the  retort,  taking  care  to  attend  to  the  proper 
cooling  of  the  acid  which  passes  over.  If  necessary,  the  distillate  is 
diluted  with  water,  until  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*2. 

Tests, — Pure  nitric  acid  must  be  colourless  and  leave  no  residue  when 
evaporated  on  platinum  foil.  The  addition  of  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  or  of  nitrate  of  baryta  to  the  acid  diluted  with  3  parts  of  water, 
should  not  cause  the  slightest  turbidity.  It  is  advisable  to  dilute  the 
acid  with  water  before  adding  these  reagents,  as  otherwise  the  nitrates 
will  be  precipitated.  To  test  for  iodic  acid  and  trax:es  of  sulphuric  acid, 
some  of  the  acid  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  diluted,  and  a  portion 
tested  with  nitrate  of  barjrta ;  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  added  to  the 
remainder,  then  a  little  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  whole  shaken ;  if  iodic 
acid  be  present,  the  bisulphide  will  become  violet.  Nitrous  acid  is 
tested  for  by  adding  starch  paste  and  iodide  of  potassium  to  the  nitric 
acid  previously  diluted  with  5  parts  of  water.  Silver  sLould  be  tested 
for  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Uses. — Nitric  acid  serves  as  a  chemical  solvent  for  metals,  oiddes, 
sulphides,  oxygen  salts,  &c.  "With  metals  and  sulphides  of  metals,  the 
acid  first  oxidizes  the  metal  present,  at  the  expense  of  part  of  its  own 
oxygen,  and  then  dissolves  the  oxide  to  a  nitrate.  Most  oxides  are  dis- 
solved by  nitric  acid  at  once  as  nitrates ;  and  so  are  most  of  the  insoluble 
salts  with  weaker  acids,  the  latter  being  expelled  by  the  nitric  acid. 
Nitric  acid  also  dissolves  salts  with  soluble  non-volatile  acids,  such 
as  phosphate  of  lime,  with  which  it  forms  nitrate  of  lime  and  acid  phos- 
phate of  lime.  Nitric  acid  is  used  also  as  an  oxidizing  agent :  for  in- 
stance, to  convert  ferrous  into  ferric  oxide,  protoxide  of  tin  into  bin- 
oxide,  &c.  ' 

*  A  weaker  acid  wDl  not  answer  the  purpose. 
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§  26. 

3.  Acetic  Acid,  H0,C,H30,  =  H0,A  [O.HA]. 

Higbly  concentrated  acetic  acid  is  not  required  in  qualitative  ana- 
lytical processes;  the  acidum  aceticum  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia, 
which  contains  33  per  cent,  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
1'044,  fully  answers  the  purpose. 

Tests. — Pure  acetic  acid  diould  leave  no  residue  when  evaporated, 
and,  after  saturation  with  carbonate  of  soda,  emit  no  empyreumatic 
odour.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  and  solution 
of  nitrate  of  baryta  should  give  no  precipitate  or  cloud  with  the  dilute 
acid,  neither  should  it  be  discoloured  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  after 
neutralization  with  ammonia.  Solution  of  indigo  must  not  lose  its 
colour  when  heated  with  the  acid.  Empyreumatic  matter  is  best 
detected  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  adding 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash.  If  the  solution  loses  its  colour 
and  afterwards  deposits  a  brown  precipitate,  empyreumatic  matter  is 
present. 

If  the  acid  is  not  pure,  add  some  acetate  of  soda  and  re-distil  from  a 
glass  retort,  but  not  quite  to  dryness ;  if  it  contains  sulphurous  acid  (in 
which  case  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  produce  a  white  turbidity  in  it), 
digest  it  first  with  binoxide  of  lead  or  finely-pulverized  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese, and  then  distil  with  acetate  of  soda. 

Uses, — ^Acetic  acid  possesses  a  greater  solvent  power  for  some  sub- 
stances than  for  others,  and  is  used  therefore  to  distinguish  between 
them ;  thus  it  serves,  for  instance,  to  distinguish  oxalate  of  lime  from 
phosphate  of  lime.  Acetic  acid  is  also  used  occasionally  to  acidify  liquids 
where  the  employment  of  mineral  acids  is  undesirable. 

§  27. 
4.  Tartaric  Acid,  2HO,C3HPj,  =  2HO,T[C,H,oj. 

Commercial  tartaric  acid  is  sufficiently  piu-e  for  analytical  purposes. 
It  should  form  a  clear  solution  with  water ;  and  this  should  give  no 
coloration,  precipitate,  or  turbidity  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  oxalate 
of  ammonia  or  chloride  of  barium.  It  is  kept  best  in  powder,  as  its 
solution  suffers  decomposition  after  a  time.  Before  use,  it  is  dissolved 
in  a  little  water,  warming  gently. 

Uses. — The  addition  of  tartaric  acid  to  solutions  of  ferric  oxide, 
alumina,  and  various  other  oxides  of  metals,  prevents  the  usual  pre- 
cipitation of  these  metals  by  an  alkali ;  this  non-precipitation  is  due  to 
the  formation  of  double  tartrates,  which  are  not  decomposed  by  alkalies. 
Tartaric  acid  may  therefore  be  employed  to  effect  the  separation  of  these 
metals  from  others  the  precipitation  of  which  it  does  not  prevent. 

Tartaric  acid  forms  a  sparingly  soluble  salt  with  potassa,  but  not 
with  soda ;  it  is  therefore  one  of  our  best  reagents  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  alkalies.  Bitartrateofsoda  answers  this  latter  purpose  still 
better  than  the  free  acid.  This  reagent  is  prepared  by  dissolving  one  of 
two  equal  portions  of  tartaric  acid  in  water,  neutralizing  the  solution 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  then  adding  the  other  portion  of  the  acid,  and 
evaporating  the  solution  to  the  crystallization  point.  For  use,  1  part  of 
the  salt  is  dissolved  in  10  parts  of  water. 
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'  bt    Hydrogen  Acids  and  Halogens* 

§  28. 
1.  Hydrochloric  Acid,  HCl  [HOi]. 

Preparation. — ^A  cooled  mixture  of  7  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  (free  from  arsenic  and  oxides  of  nitrogen)  with  2  of  water  is  poured 
on  to  4  parts  of  chloride  of  sodiutn  in  a  retort ;  the  retort,  with  slightly- 
raised  neck,  is  then  heated  on  a  sand-bath  until  the  evolution  of  gas 
ceases,  the  evolved  gas  being  led  by  means  of  a  bent  tube  into  a  flask 
containing  6  parts  of  water,  taking  care  to  keep  this  vessel  cool.  To 
prevent  the  gas  from  receding,  the  tube  ought  only  to  dip  about  one  line 
into  the  water  in  the  flask.  "When  the  operation  is  terminated,  the  sp. 
gr.  of  the  acid  must  be  ascertained,  and  it  is  then  diluted  with  water 
until  it  marks  from  I'll  to  1*12.  If  the  acid  is  required  absolutely  pure, 
and  perfectly  free  from  every  trace  of  arsenic  and  chlorine,  care  must  be 
taken  to  use  sulphuric  acid  which  has  been  purified  from  arsenic  and  the 
oxygen  compounds  of  nitrogen,  according  to  the  directions  given  in  §  24. 
Pure  hydrochloric  acid  may  also  be  prepared  from  the  crude  commercial 
acid,  which  usually  contains  much  arsenic.  For  this  purpose  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  stannous  chloride  is  added  to  the  crude  hydrochloric 
acid  in  such  quantity  that,  after  remaining  24  hours,  a  sample  of  the 
acid  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  mercuric  chloride,  indicating  that  an 
excess  of  stannous  chloride  is  still  present ;  the  brown  precipitate  which 
is  formed,  and  which  contains  all  the  arsenic  and  some  tin,  is  allowed  to 
subside,  and  the  acid  separated  by  decantation  and  subsequent  filtration 
through  an  asbestos  filter ;  the  acid  is  then  transferred  to  a  retort,  from 
1  to  5  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride  added,  according  to  the  amount  of 
sulphuric  acid  present,  and  the  mixture  distilled,  the  distillate  being 
collected  in  a  receiver,  which  is  not  luted  to  the  retort,  and  which  con- 
tains 60  parts  of  water  to  every  100  parts  of  acid  to  be  distilled.  The 
distillation  is  continued  until  almost  all  the  acid  has  passed  over.*^ 

Tests, — Hydrochloric  acid  must  be  perfectly  colourless  and  should 
leave  no  residue  on  evaporation.  If  it  turns  yellow  when  evaporated^ 
ferric  chloride  is  present.  It  should  not  impart  a  blue  tint  to  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium  mixed  with  starch  paste  (chlorine  or  ferric  chloride),, 
destroy  indigo-blue  (chlorine),  or  decolorize  a  solution  made  faintly  blue 
with  iodide  of  starch  (sulphurous  acid).  Chloride  of  barium  ought  not 
to  produce  a  precipitate  in  the  highly  diluted  acid  (sulphuric  acid). 
Traces  of  sulphuric  acid,  however,  cannot  be  detected  in  this  way. 
In  such  cases  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  must 
be  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  on  the  water  bath,  water  added,  and  the 
solution  tested  with  chloride  of  barium.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  should 
produce  no  change  in  the  diluted  acid  (arsenic).  After  neutralization 
with  ammonia,  sulphide  of  ammonium  must  not  darken  it  (iron, 
thallium).  With  zinc  free  from  arsenic,  it  should  evolve  pure  hydrogen 
free  from  arsenic. 

Uses. — Hydrochloric  acid  is  useful  as  a  solvent  for  a  great  many 

*  It  is  advisable  to  keep  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  dark  place,  as 
when  exposed  to  a  bright  light  it  is  apt  to  become  contaminated  with  chlorine, 
especially  if  the  bottle  is  only  partly  filled.  See  L.  Backelandt,  Bull.  Acad. 
Roy.  Belg,  [3]  11, 104,  and  H.  McLeod,  J.  Chem.  Soc.  1886,  Trans,  p.  608  [Editor]. 
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substances.  It  dissolves  many  metals  and  sulphides  of  metals  forming 
chlorides,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  or  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It 
dissolves  oxides  and  peroxides  forming  chlorides,  in  the  latter  case 
generally  with  liberation  of  chlorine.  Salts  with  insoluble  or  volatile 
acids  are  also  converted  into  chlorides  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  separa^ 
tion  of  the  original  acid;  thus  carbonate  of  lime  is  converted  into 
chloride  of  calcium,  with  liberation  of  carbonic  acid.  Hydrochloric 
acid  dissolves  salts  of  non-volatile  and  soluble  acids  apparently  without 
decomposing  them  (phosphate  of  lime,  for  example) ;  but  the  fact  is  that 
in  cases  of  this  kind  a  metallic  chloride  and  a  soluble  acid  salt  of  the 
acid  of  the  dissolved  compound  are  formed ;  thus,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  phosphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  calcium  and  acid  phosphate  of 
lime  are  formed.  With  salts  of  acids  which  do  not  form  a  soluble  acid 
compound  with  the  base  present,  hydrochloric  acid  yields  metallic 
chlorides,  the  liberated  acids  remaining  free  in  solution  (oxalate  of  lime). 
Hydrochloric  acid  is  also  used  as  a  special  reagent  for  the  detection  and 
separation  of  oxide  of  silver,  mercurous  oxide,  and  lead,  and  likewise 
for  the  detection  of  free  ammonia,  with  which  it  produces  dense  white 
fiunes  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 

§29. 
2.  Chlorine,  CI,  and  Chlorine  Water. 

Preparation, — 18  parts  of  common  salt  in  lumps  is  mixed  with 
15  parts  of  finely  pulverized  good  binoxide  of  manganese,  free 
from  carbonate  of  lime;  the  mixture  is  introduced  into  a  flask,  a  com- 
pletely cooled  mixture  of  45  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
with  21  parts  of  water  is  poured  upon  it,  and  the  flask  well  shaken :  a 
uniform  and  continuous  evolution  of  chlorine  gas  will  soon  begin,  which, 
when  it  slackens,  may  be  easily  increased  again  by  the  application  of  a 
gentle  heat.  This  method  ofWiggersis  excellent,  and  can  be  highly 
recommended.  The  chlorine  gas  evolved  is  first  passed  through  a  flask 
containing  a  little  water,  and  then  into  a  bottle  filled  with  cold  water, 
the  process  being  continued  until  the  water  is  saturated.  If  chlorine 
water  is  required  quite  free  from  bromine,  the  washing  flask  is  changed 
after  about  one-half  of  the  chlorine  has  been  expelled,  and  the  gas 
which  then  passes  over  is  led  into  a  fresh  bottle  filled  with  water.  If  the 
chlorine  water  is  wanted  quite  free  from  hydrochloric  acid,  the  gas  must 
be  passed  through  a  U  tube  containing  binoxide  of  manganese.  The 
chlorine  water  must  be  kept  in  a  cellar  and  carefully  protected  from 
the  action  of  light ;  for,  if  this  precaution  is  neglected,  it  soon  suffers 
decomposition,  being  converted  into  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of 
oxygen  (resulting  from  the  decemposition  of  water).  Smaller  quantities, 
intended  for  use  in  the  laboratory,  are  best  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle 
protected  from  the  influence  of  light  by  a  case  of  pasteboard,  or  in  a 
black  glass  bottle. 

Tests, — Chlorine  water  should  smell  very  strongly  of  chlorine,  and 
when  evaporated  in  a  porcelain  basin  it  must  leave  no  residue.  It 
should  contain  no  hydrochloric  acid,  or  only  YQTy  little,  so  that  after 
being  agitated  with  metallic  mercury  until  the  odour  of  chlorine  has 
disappeared,  and  filtered,  the  solution  should  be  only  faintly  acid.  When 
chlorine  water  is  agitated  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  finely  divided  zinc, 
the  bisulphide  should  not  become  even  transiently  red  brown  (bromine)* 
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U8€8, — Chlorine  has  a  greater  affinity  than  either  iodine  or  bromine 
for  metals  and  for  hydrogen.  Chlorine  water  is  therefore  a  useful  reieigent 
for  expelling  iodine  or  bromine  from  their  compounds.  Chlorine  serves 
moreover  to  effect  the  solution  of  certain  metals  (gold,  platinum),  to  de- 
compose metallic  sulphides,  to  convert  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric 
acid,  ferrous  oxide  into  ferric  oxide,  <&c. ;  and  also  to  destroy  organic 
substances,  as  in  presence  of  these  it  withdraws  hydrogen  from  the  water, 
whilst  the  liberated  oxygen  combines  with  the  vegetable  matters  and 
decomposes  them.  For  the  latter  purpose,  it  is  better  to  produce  the 
chlorine  in  the  liquid  which  contains  the  organic  substance;  this  may 
be  done  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution,  heating  the  mix- 
ture, and  then  adding  chlorate  of  potassa.  This  gives  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  chloride  of  potassium,  water,  free  chlorine,  and  hypochlorous 
acid  which  acts  like  chlorine. 

§30. 
3.  Nitro-Hydrochloric  Acid.    Aqv4i  regia. 

Preparation, — 1  part  of  pure  nitric  acid  is  mixed  with  from  3  to  4 
parts  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid. 

Uses, — Nitric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  decompose  each  other,  form- 
ing free  chlorine  water  and  nitrosyl  chloride  (chioronitrous  acid,  oxy- 
chloride  of  nitrogen); 

HO,NO,  +  3HC1  =  2C1  +  N0,C1  +  4H0 
[HNO,+3HCI-Cl2+NOCI  +  2H30]. 
This  decomposition  ceases  as  soon  as  the  liquid  is  saturated  with  the 
gas ;  but  it  recommences  the  instant  this  state  of  saturation  is  distturbed 
by  the  application  of  heat  or  by  decomposition  of  the  acid.  The 
presence  of  the  free  chlorine,  and  also,  but  in  a  very  subordinate  degree, 
that  of  the  nitrosyl  chloride,  makes  aqua  regia  the  most  powerful  solvent 
for  metals  (with  the  exception  of  those  which  form  insoluble  compounds 
with  chlorine).  Nitro-hydrochloric  acid  is  principally  used  to  dissolve 
gold  and  platinum,  which  are  insoluble  both  in  hydrochloric  and  in 
nitric  acid,  and  also  to  decompose  various  metallic  sulphides,  such  as 
cinnabar,  pyrites,  &c. 

§  31. 
4.  Hydrofluosilicic  Acid,  HF,SiF,  [H,SiFj. 

Preparation, — An  intimate  mixture  is  made  of  1  part  of  perfectly 
dry  fluor  spar  in  powder*  with  1^  part  of  powdered  glass,  or  1  part  of 
powdered  ignited  flint,  or  1  part  of  quartz  sand  which  has  been  care- 
fully freed  from  dust  by  washing  and  then  ignited ;  6  parts  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  free  from  arsenic  are  poured  on  to  the  mixture  in 
a  retort,  and  carefully  mixed  by  shaking  the  vessel.  As  the  mixture 
froths  up  when  it  gets  warm,  the  retort  should  not  be  more  than  one-third 
filled.  The  neck  of  the  retort  must  be  connected  air-tight  with  a  small 
tubulated  receiver,  and  the  tubulus  of  the  latter  again,  by  means  of 
india-rubber,  with  a  wide  glass  tube  twice  bent  at  a  right  angle.  To  the 
descending  limb  of  the  glass  tube  a  funnel  is  attached  by  means  of 

*  If  the  fluor  spar  contains  organic  matter  or  metallic  sulphides,  it  most  be 
ignited  with  free  access  of  air  before  use. 
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india-rubber ;  this  funnel  is  lowered  into  a  beaker  containing  4  parts 
of  water.  The  disengagement  of  the  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon,  which 
commences  even  in  the  cold,  is  assisted  by  moderately  heating  the 
retort ;  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  a  pretty  strong  heat  should  be 
apj^ed.  Every  gas  bubble  produces  in  the  water  a  precipitate  of 
hydrated  silicic  acid,  with  simultaneous  formation  of  hydrofluosUicic 
acid,  3SiF,  +  2HO  =  2(HF,SiF,)  +  Si0,[SiF,+  2H,O-2H,8IF.+8iOJ.  The 
precipitated  hydrate  of  silicic  acid  renders  the  liquid  gelatinous,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  aperture  of  the  descending  limb  of  the 
tube  cannot  be  allowed  to  dip  directly  into  the  water,  as  in  that  case 
it  would  soon  be  choked.  It  sometimes  happens  in  the  course  of  the 
operation,  especiaUy  towards  the  end,  that  complete  channels  of  silica 
are  formed  in  the  gelatinous  liquid,  through  which  the  gas  passes  to  the 
surface  without  undergoing  decomposition  if  the  liquid  is  not  occasionally 
stirred.  When  the  evolution  of  gas  has  entirely  ceased,  the  gelatinous 
paste  is  thrown  on  to  a  linen  cloth,  the  liquid  squeezed  out,  and  subse- 
quently filtered.     The  filtrate  is  kept  for  use. 

Tests, — Hydrofluosilicic  acid  should  not  produce  any  precipitate  in 
solutions  of  salts  of  strontia  (sulphate  of  strontia). 

Uses, — ^With  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  bases  yield  water  and  metallic 
silicofluorides.  Many  of  these  are  insoluble,  whilst  others  are  soluble  ; 
the  latter,  therefore,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  former  by  means 
of  this  reagent.  In  the  course  of  analysis,  hydrofluosilicic  acid  is 
applied  simply  for  the  detection  and  separation  of  baryta. 

c.  Sulphur  Acids. 

§  32. 

1.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  (Hydrosviplmric  Add),  HS  [HjS]. 

Preparation. — Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  isevolved  best  from  sulphide 
of  iron,  which  is  broken  into  small  lumps  and  then  treated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.*  Fused  sulphide  of  iron  may  be  procured 
so  cheaply  in  commerce  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  take  the  trouble 
of  preparing  it.  However,  if  you  wish  to  prepare  it  yourself,  this  may 
be  done  by  heating  iron  turnings,  or  1  to  IJ  inch  iron  nails,  in  a 
covered  Hessian  crucible  to  a  white  heat,  and  then  adding  small  lumps 
of  roll-sulphur  until  the  entire  contents  of  the  crucible  are  in  fusion. 
As  soon  as  this  takes  place,  the  fused  mass  is  poured  on  to  sand,  or  into 
an  old  Hessian  crucible.  Or  a  hole  may  be  made  in  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible  in  which  the  mass  is  fused,  when  the  sulphide  of  iron  will  run 
through  this  hole  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  and  may  be  received  in  a  coal- 
shovel  placed  in  the  ash-pit.  Or  an  intimate  mixture  of  30  parts 
of  iron  filings  with  21  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur  may  be  pro- 
jected in  small  portions  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  awaiting  always  the 
incandescence  of  the  portion  last  introduced  before  a  fresh  one  is  added. 
When  the  whole  of  the  mixture  has  been  thus  introduced  into  the 
crucible,  the  latter  is  closely  covered,  and  exposed  to  a  more  intense 
heat,  sufficient  to  cause  the  sulphide  of  iron  to  fuse  more  or  less. 

The  gas  is  evolved  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  ^g,  31.  Water  is 
poured  on  to  the  sulphide  of  iron  in  a,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
introduced  through  the  thistle  funnel  6,  and  the  mixture  shaken ;  the 

*  In  respect  of  the  preparation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  medico-legal  pur- 
poses,  Bee  §  225. 
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evolved  gas  is  washed  in  c.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gas  is 
evolved,  the  acid  liquid  should  be  poured  off  the  still  undecomposed 
sulphide  of  iron,  the  bottle  repeatedly  rinsed  with  water,  again  charged 
with  water,  and  the  apparatus  kept  for  the  next  operation.  If  this  be 
neglected,  the  apparatus  will  soon  become  incrusted  with  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  which  is  apt  to.  interfere  when  the  appa- 
ratus is  again  required  for  the  evolution  of  gas. 


Fig.  31. 

For  larger  laboratories,  or  for  a  chemist  who  has  frequently  to  use 
large  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  gasometer  may  be  used,  or  the 
following  apparatus,  devised  by  Brugnatelli,  and  modified  as  shown 
in  ^g,  32.  The  flask,  b,  is  provided  with  a  tubulure  at  a  ;*  the  neck  is 
filled  with  broken  glass,  and  the  body  with  sulphide  of  iron  in  small 
pieces.  The  india-rubber  stopper  in  the  neck  contains  two  tubes — s 
{which  may  sometimes  be  omitted,  see  next  page),  and  the  short  tube  c, 
which  must  have  a  bore  of  1  cm.  at  least ;  the  latter  is  connected  with 
the  tube  d  of  the  same  size  by  means  of  indiarubber.  The  tube  e  extends 
almost  to  the  bottom  of  a,  and  is  connected  on  the  other  side  with  the 
bottle  M  by  means  of  the  india-rubber  tube/,  m  is  closed  with  a  cork 
or  india-rubber  stopper,  containing  a  small  tube  open  at  both  ends.  The 
stopper  in  the  tubulure  a  of  the  flask  b  contains  a  glass  tube,  which  is 
in  connection  with  a  leaden  pipe  q ;  the  latter  conducts  the  gas,  and  is 
supplied  with  the  brass  cocks  A,  5,  i  i. 

To  set  the  apparatus  going,  open  A,  and  fill  m  with  common  hydro- 
chloric acid,  as  free  from  arsenic  as  possible,  and  diluted  with  twice  its 
volume  of  water.  The  liquid  will  pass  into  A,  fill  the  bottle,  and  rise 
through  d  and  c  into  the  flask  b.  As  soon  as  the  neck  of  the  latter 
is  nearly  full,  close  the  cock  A,  and  take  care  that  m  is  not  more  than 
half  full.     If  now  h  is  opened,  and  also  t,  the  acid  rises  up  to  the  sul- 

^  Flasks  with  a  lateral  tubulure,  such  as  are  generally  used  for  receivers,  are 
also  applicable,  and  indeed  one  of  these  will  be  found  in  Brugnatelli's  original 
drawing  (Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  6,  390).  Bat  it  is  certainly  better  to  have  the  tubulure 
at  the  top. 
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phide,  the  evolution  of  gas  commences  and  proceeds  with  great  regularity, 
since  the  wide  tubes  c  and  d  allow  the  constant  descent  of  the  solution 
of  protochloride  of  iron  and  ascent  of  fresh  acid.  If  the  acid  does  not 
rise  in  B  as  high  as  is  wished,  one  or  two  blocks  of  wood  should  be  placed 
under  m.  The  current  of  gas  may  be  entirely  regulated  by  raising  or 
lowering  M,  as  Brugnatelli  recommends,  but  the  cocks  will  be  found 
necessary  in  large  laboratories  where  the  gas  has  to  be  passed  into  several 
different  solutions  at  the  same  time.  If  the  apparatus  is  not  required 
for  some  time,  m  should  be  placed  lower ;  the  liquid  will  thus  sink  in  B, 


Fig.  32. 

and  ceasing  to  be  in  contact  with  the  sulphide  of  iron,  the  evolution  of 
gas  will  cease.  In  this  case,  if  the  evolution  of  gas  in  b  is  not  rapid 
enough  to  fill  the  space  vacated  by  the  liquid,  air  will  enter  through  the 
tube  s.  If  the  tube  8  is  present  at  all,  it  should  be  sufficiently  long  to 
prevent  the  exit  of  liquid  when  there  is  a  pressure  of  gas.  After  the  acid 
has  flowed  from  b  the  still  moist  sulphide  of  u'on  may  continue  evolving 
gas,  but  this  will  merely  occasion  more  acid  to  pass  from  A  to  M.  The 
tube  8  may  be  left  out  when  cocks  are  used.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  liquid  in  b  will  descend  more  slowly  on  lowering  M,  since  the.  spax^e 
filled  by  the  descending  ncid  has  to  be  occupied  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
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When  there  are  no  cocks,  however,  s  is  essential :  otherwise  on  lowering 
M,  the  liquid  through  which  the  gas  is  passing  might  recede  into  the 
apparatus.  This  inconvenience  may  be  easily  prevented  where  cocks^ 
are  provided,  simply  by  closing  h  before  lowering  M.  The  gas  from  %  i 
is  led  through  wash-bottles,  or  in  winter  through  U  tubes  filled  with 
wool  before  being  used. . 

When  the  acid  is  finally  exhausted,  M  is  placed  lower  than  A,  and 
the  air-cock  A  is  opened,  if  the  tube  s  is  not  present.  All  the  liquid 
then  passes  into  m,  and  can  be  poured  away. 

The  author  found  that  this  apparatus  worked  so  well  that  he  now 
uses  it  instead  of  the  large  leaden  generator  which  he  had  employed  for 
so  many  years.  C.Winkler*  has  recently  described  a  leaden  apparatus 
of  greatly  improved  construction. 

The  following  apparatus  {"^g,  33),  devised  by  F.  Mohr,  is  based 
upon  the  same  principle  as  the  above ;  it  is  particularly  useful  for  the 


Fig.  33. 

evolution  of  small  quantities  of  the  gas.  A  is  an  eprouvette,  a  well- 
known  piece  of  apparatus,  used  for  drying  large  quantities  of  gas  with 
chloride  of  calcium ;  at  6  is  a  perforated  disk  of  lead,  and  above  it  lumps 
of  sulphide  of  iron.  To  the  end  of  c?  is  fixed,  by  means  of  india-rubber 
rt,  a  small  piece  of  wide  glass  tube,  which  is  filled  with  cotton  wool,  and 
is  intended  to  stop  any  particles  of  protochloride  of  iron  which  may  he 
spirted  up.  c  is  a  glass  cock  with  a  long  wooden  handle,  which  may  be 
replaced  by  a  clip  ;  e  contains  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the  solution  of  proto- 

♦  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  21,  386. 
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chloride  of  iron,  and  to  protect  the  latter  from  the  action  of  the  air. 
The  acid  used  here  is  a  mixture  of  common  hydrochloric  acid  with  one 
or  two  measures  of  water. 

There  are  many  other  forms  of  apparatus  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
That  devised  by  Pohl  is  simple  and  convenient  to  use.  It  is  diown  in 
^g.  34.  The  bottle  a,  which  contains  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  should  hold 
from  2  to  2^  litres.  The  solid  glass  rod  o,  measuring  at  least  9  mm.  in 
diameter,  and  with  the  upper  end  ground,  fits  pretty  tightly  into  the 
india-rubber  stopper  b,  so  that  it  requires  a  certain  degree  of  force  to 
move  it  upwards  or  downwards.  To  the  lower  end  of  this  rod  is 
attached  the  perforated  basket  K,  made  of 
vulcanite.  This  basket  is  lined  with  coarse 
linen^  and  [filled  with  lumps  of  sulphide  of 
iron.  If  the  glass  rod  g  is  pushed  down  suf- 
ficiently far  just  to  dip  into  the  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  in  A,  a  slow  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  evolved,  which  may  be  increased  by 
lowering  the  basket,  or  stopped  by  drawing  it 
up  out  of  reach  of  the  fluid  in  A.  The  wide 
tube  B  is  filled  with  cotton  wool,  and  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  wash-bottle. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  is  pre- 
pared by  passing  the  gas  into  very  cold  water, 
which  has  been  previously  freed  from  air  by  boil- 
ing. The  operation  is  continued  until  the  water 
is  completely  saturated  with  the  gas,  which 
may  be  readily  ascertained  by  closing  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle  with  the  thumb,  and  shaking 
it  a  little;  if  pressure  is  felt  from  within, 
the  operation  may  be  considered  at  an  end; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  thumb  feels  sucked 
into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  it  is  a  sure  sign 
that  the  water  is  still  capable  of  absorbing 
more  gas.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  must  be  kept  in  well-closed 
vessels,  otherwise  it  will  soon  suffer  complete  decomposition,  the 
hydrogen  being  oxidized  to  water,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  sulphur  to 
sulphuric  acid,  the  rest  of  the  sulphur  separating  as  such.  The  best  way 
of  preserving  it  unaltered  for  a  very  long  time  is  to  pour  the  freshly 
prepared  solution  immediately  into  small  phials,  to  cork  thiese  well,  and 
to  place  them  in  an  inverted  position  in  small  jars  filled  with  water. 
Pure  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  should  be  perfectly  clear  and  smell 
strongly  of  the  gas;  when  treated  with  fen^ic  chloride,  it  should 
yield  a  copious  precipitate  of  sulphur.  Addition  of  ammonia  should 
not  cause  it  to  blacken,  and  when  evaporated  on  platinum  it  should 
leave  no  residue. 

Uses. — Sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  a  strong  tendency  to  react 
"vvith  metallic  oxides,  forming  water  and  metallic  sulphides,  and  as  the 
latter  are  mostly  insoluble  in  water  they  are  precipitated.  The  con- 
<litions  under  which  the  precipitation  of  these  sulphides  takes  place 
<liffer  materially;  by  altering  or  modifying  the  conditions  we  may 
therefore  divide  the  whole  of  the  precipitable  metals  into  groups, 
as  will  be  explained  in  Section  III.  On  this  account,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  an  invaluable  agent  for  effecting  the  separation  of  metals 
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into  groups.  Some  of  the  precipitated  sulphides  exhibit  a  characteristic 
colour  indicative  of  the  individual  metals  which  they  respectively 
contain.  The  great  facility  with  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  de- 
composed renders  this  substance  also  a  useful  reducing  agent  for  many 
compounds ;  thus  it  serves,  for  instance,  to  reduce  salts  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron  to  salts  of  protoxide,  chromic  acid  to  the  state  of  sesquioxicte  of 
chromium,  &e.  In  these  processes  of  reduction,  the  sulphur  becomes 
separated  in  the  form  of  a  fine  white  powder.  Special  circumstances 
determine  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  employ  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  the  gaseous  form  or  in  aqueous  solution. 

III.   Bases    and    Metals. 
§  33. 

Bases  ore  divided  into  oxygen  bases  and  sulphur  bases.  The  former 
result  from  the  combination  of  metals  or  of  compound  radicals  analogous 
to  them  with  oxygen,  the  latter  from  the  combination  of  the  sama 
substances  with  sulphur. 

The  oxygen  bases  may  be  classified  as  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,^ 
earths  proper,  and  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals.  The  alkalies  are  readily 
soluble  in  water ;  the  alkaline  earths  dissolve  with  greater  difiiculty 
in  it ;  and  magnesia,  the  last  member  of  the  class,  is  only  very  spar- 
ingly soluble.  The  earths  proper  and  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals 
are  insoluble  in  water  or  nearly  so  (except  protoxide  of  thallium). 
The  solutions  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are  caustic  when- 
sufficiently  concentrated;  they  have  an  alkaline  taste,  change  the 
yellow  colour  of  turmeric  paper  to  brown,  and  restore  the  blue  tint  of 
reddened  litmus  paper ;  they  saturate  acids  completely,  so  that  even 
the  salts  which  they  form  with  strong  acids  do  not  change  vegetable 
colours,  whilst  those  with  weak  acids  generally  have  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion. The  earths  proper  and  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals  likewise 
combine  with  acids  to  form  salts,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not  entirely 
take  away  the  acid  reaction  of  the  latter. 

The  sulphur  bases  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  metals  of 
the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  with  sulphur  are  soluble  in  water.  The 
solutions  have  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction.  The  other  sulphur  bases 
are  insoluble  in  water.  With  sulphur  acids,  all  sulphur  bases  form 
sulphur  salts. 

a.   Oxygen  Bases. 

a.  Alkalies. 

§  34. 

1.  Hydrate  of  Fotassa,  KO,HO  [kho],  and  Hydrate  of 

Soda,  NaO,HO  [NaHO]. 

The  preparation  of  perfectly  pure  potassa  or  soda  is  a  difficult  opera- 
tion. It  is  advisable  therefore  to  prepare,  besides  perfectly  pure  caustic 
alkali,  also  some  which  is  not  quite  pure,  and  some  which  being  free 
from  certain  impurities  may  in  many  cases  be  safely  substituted  for  the 
pure  substance. 
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a.  Common  solution  of  soda. — 3  parts  of  crystalHzed  carbonate 
of  soda  of  commerce  and  15  parts  of  water  are  put  into  a  clean  cast-iron 
pan  provided  with  a  lid,  and  heated  to  boiling ;  to  this  solution  is  added,  in 
small  portions  at  a  time,  thick  milk  of  lime  prepared  by  pouring  3  paxts 
of  warm  water  on  to  1  part  of  quicklime,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to 
remain  in  a  covered  vessel  until  the  lime  is  reduced  to  a  uniform  pulpy 
mass.  The  liquid  in  the  pan  should  be  kept  boiling  while  the  milk  of  lime 
is  being  added,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer;  a  small  portion  is  then 
filtered  off,  and  tested  to  see  whether  the  filtrate  still  effervesces  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  boiling  must  be  continued, 
and  if  necessary  some  more  milk  of  lime  is  added  to  the  fluid.  When 
the  solution  is  perfectly  free  from  carbonic  acid,  the  pan  is  covered,  and 
the  liquid  allowed  to  cool  a  little ;  the  nearly  clear  solution  is  then 
drawn  off  from  the  residuary  sediment,  by  means  of  a  siphon  filled  with 
water,  and  transferred  to  a  glass  carboy.  The  residue  is  boiled  a  second 
and  a  third  time  with  water,  and  the  clear  liquid  drawn  off  in  the  same 
way.  The  carboy  is  carefully  closed,  and  the  lime  suspended  in  the  Hquid 
is  allowed  to  subside  completely ;  the  clear  solution  is  then  poured  teck 
into  the  iron  pan,  which  in  the  meantime  has  been  scoured  clean,  and  is 
evaporated  to  6  or  7  parts.  The  solution  so  prepared  contains  from 
9  to  10  per  cent,  of  soda,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  from  1*13  to  1*15.  If  it 
is  wished  to  filter  a  solution  of  soda  which  is  not  quite  clear,  a  covered 
funnel  should  be  used,  which  has  been  charged  first  with  lumps  of  white 
marble  and  then  with  powdered  marble,  the  fine  dust  being  rinsed  out 
with  water  before  the  filter  is  used  (Grager).  Solution  of  soda  should 
be  clear,  colourless,  and  as  free  as  possible  from  carbonic  acid ;  sulphide 
of  ammonium  should  not  blacken  it.  Traces  of  silicic  acid,  alumina,  and 
phosphoric  acid,  and  small  quantities  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate 
of  soda  are  usually  found  in  a  solution  of  soda  prepared  in  this  manner, 
and  render  it  unfit  for  use  in  very  accurate  experiments.  Soda  solu- 
tion is  kept  best  in  bottles  closed  with  ground  glass  caps.  In  default 
of  capped  bottles,  common  ones  with  weU-ground  stoppers  may  be  used, 
in  which  case  the  neck  must  be  wiped  perfectly  dry  and  clean  inside, 
and  the  stopper  coated  with  paraMn ;  if  this  precaution  is  neglected, 
it  will  be  found  impossible  after  a  time  to  remove  the  stopper,  particu- 
larly if  the  bottle  is  only  rarely  opened. 

6.  Hydrate  of  potassa  purified  with  alcohol. — Some  caustic 
potassa  of  commerce  is  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  by  digestion  and  shaking ;  the  solution  is  allowed  to  remain  until 
clear,  decanted,  or  filtered  if  necessary,  and  the  clear  solution  evaporated 
in  a  silver  dish  over  the  gas  burner  or  spirit  lamp  untU  no  more  vapours 
escape ;  adding  some  water  from  time  to  time,  during  the  evaporation,  to 
prevent  blackening  of  the  mass.  The  silver  dish  is  then  placed  in  cold 
water  until  it  has  sufficiently  cooled,  the  cake  of  caustic  potash  removed 
from  the  dish,  broken  into  coarse  lumps  in  a  hot  mortar,  and  kept  in  a 
well-closed  glass  bottle.  When  required  for  use,  a  small  lump  of  it  is 
dissolved  in  water. 

The  hydrate  of  potassa  so  prepared  is  sufficiently  pure  for  most 
purposes ;  it  contains,  indeed,  a  minute  trace  of  alumina,  but  is  usually 
free  from  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  silicic  acid.  The  solution 
should  remain'  clear  on  the  addition  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  ;  hydro- 
chloric acid  should  only  produce  a  barely  perceptible  effervescence  in  it. 
When  the  solution  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to 
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dryness,  it  should  leave  a  residue  which  yields  a  clear  scdution  when 
dissolved  in  water.  The  solution  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
then  mixed  with  ammonia  in  the  least  possihle  excess,  should  not  show 
any  flocks  of  alumina,  at  least  until  it  has  stood  in  a  warm  place  for 
several  hours.  The  solution  after  being  acidified  with  nitric  acid  should 
not  give  any  precipitate  with  a  nitric  acid  solution  of  molybdate  of 
ammonia. 

c.  Hydrate  of  potassa  prepared  with  baryta. — Pure  crystals 
of  baryta  (§  36)  are  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  pure  sulphate  of  potassa 
added  to  the  solution  until  a  portion  of  the  filtered  liquid,  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  diluted,  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  on  the 
addition  of  a  further  quantity  of  the  sulphate  (16  parts  of  crystals  of 
baryta  require  9  parts  of  sulphate  of  potassa).  "When  the  turbid  solu- 
tion becomes  clear,  it  is  decanted  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  and 
evaporated  in  a  silver  dish  as  in  6.  The  hydrate  of  potassa  so  prepared 
is  perfectly  pure,  except  that  it  contains  a  trifling  admixture  of  sulphate 
of  potassa,  which  is  left  behind  on  dissolving  the  hydrate  in  a  little 
water.  This  hydrate  is  but  rarely  required,  its  use  being  in  fact 
exclusively  confined  to  the  detection  of  minute  traces  of  alumina. 

Uses, — ^The  great  affinity  which  the  fixed  alkalies  have  for  acids 
renders  these  substances  powerful  agents  in  effecting  the  decomposition 
of  the  salts  of  most  bases,  and  consequently  precipitates  those  bases 
which  are  insoluble  in  water.  Many  of  the  oxides  thus  precipitated 
redissolve  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant,  as,  for  instance,  alumina, 
sesquioxide  of  chromium,  and  oxide  of  lead;  whilst  others  remain 
undissolved,  such  as  ferric  oxide,  oxide  of  bismuth,  iS^c.  The  fixed  alka- 
lies serve  therefore  to  separate  the  former  from  the  latter.  Potassa  and 
soda  likewise  dissolve  many  salts  (such  as  chromate  of  lead),  sulphur  com- 
pounds, &c.,  and  are  useful  for  separating  and  distinguishing  them  from 
other  substances.  Many  of  the  oxides  precipitated  by  the  action  of 
potassa  or  soda  exhibit  peculiar  colours,  or  possess  other  characteristic 
properties  which  may  serve  to  detect  the  individual  metals  which  they 
respectively  contain ;  such,  for  instance,  are  the  precipitates  of  hydrate 
of  protoxidj3  of  manganese,  hydrate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  mercurous  oxide, 
<kc.  As  fixed  alkalies  expel  ammonia  from  its  salts,  we  are  by  this  means 
enabled  to  detect  that  compound  by  its  odour,  its  action  on  vegetable 
colours,  &c. 

§  35. 

2.  Ammonia,  NH,  [nh^]. 

Preparation. — Ammonia  is  generally  prepared  in  cast-iron  vessels 
on  a  large  scale,  and  it  will  be  found  more  economical  to  buy  it.*  For 
preparing  it  on  a  small  scale,  the  following  method  answers  well. 
4  parts  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  either  crystallized  or  in  lumps,  are 
introduced  into  a  flask  together  with  the  dry  hydrate  of  lime  prepared 
from  5  parts  of  quicklime,  the  two  mixed  by  shaking,  and  enough  water 
is  added  cautiously  to  make  the  powder  agglomerate  into  lumps.  The 
flask  is  then  placed  on  a  sand  bath  and  connected  with  a  rather  large 
wash-bottle  and  delivery  tube.  A  small  quantity  of  water  is  put  in  the 
wash-bottle,  and  about  10  parts  of  water  in  the  flask  destined  to  absorb 

*  An  excellent  method  for  preparing  ammonia  in  rather  large  quantities  will  be 
found  in  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1,  1S6. 
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the  gas ;  the  latter  being  placed  in  cold  water.  On  applying  heat,  the 
evolution  of  gas  begins ;  the  heating  is  continued  until  no  more  bubbles 
appear,  when  the  cork  of  the  flask  must  be  taken  out  to  prevent  the 
liquid  from  receding.  The  solution  of  ammonia  contained  in  the  wash- 
ing bottle  is  impure,  but  that  contained  in  the  receiver  is  quite  pure. 
It  should  be  diluted  with  water  until  the  sp.  gr.  is  about  0*96  ^  10  pei* 
cent,  of  ammonia,  and  kept  in  bottles  closed  with  ground  stoppers. 

Testa, — Solution  of  ammonia  should  be  colourless,  and  ought  not  to 
leave  the  least  residue  on  evaporation  in  a  platinum  dish.  When 
heated  with  an  equal  volume  of  Ume  water,  it  should  cause  no  turbidity, 
at  least  not  to  a  marked  extent  (carbonic  acid).  After  supersaturation 
with  nitric  acid,  no  turbidity  should  be  produced  either  by  solution  of 
nitrate  of  baryta  or  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
should  not  impart  to  it  the  slightest  colour.  On  neutralizing  the  am- 
monia with  dUute  hydrochloric  add,  it  should  remain  colourless,  and 
should  not  emit  any  empyreumatic  odour. 

Uses. — Solution  of  ammonia,  liquor  ammon.,  Ls  really  only  a  solution 
of  ammonia  in  water,  but  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  consider  it  as  a 
solution  of  oxide  of  ammonium, 

NH,  +  HO  =  NHp  [2NH3+  H,0-  (NH,),0]. 

On  this  assumption,  solution  of  ammonia  may  be  regarded  as  analogous 
to  solution  of  potassa  or  soda ;  this  greatly  simplifies  the  explanation  of 
all  its  reactions,  the  oxygen  salts  resulting  from  the  neutralization  of 
oxygen  acids  by  solution  of  ammonia  being  also  assumed  to  contain 
oxide  of  ammonium  NH^O,  instead  of  ammonia,  NH3.  Ammonia  is 
one  of  the  most  frequently  used  reagents.  It  is  especially  useful  for 
saturating  acid  liquids,  and  also  for  the  precipitation  of  a  great  many 
metallic  oxides  and  earths ;  many  of  these  precipitates  redissolve  in  excess 
of  ammonia,  as,  for  instance,  the  oxides  of  zinc,  cadmium,  silver,  copper, 
•ko.,  whilst  others  are  insoluble  in  free  ammonia.  •  This  reagent  serves 
therefore  to  separate  and  distinguish  the  former  from  the  latter.  As 
some  of  these  precipitates,  as  well  as  their  solutions  in  ammonia, 
exhibit  peculiar  colours,  they  at  once  serve  to  detect  the  metals  which 
they  respectively  contain. 

Many  of  the  oxides  which  are  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  neutral 
solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  this  reagent  from  acid  solutions,  their 
precipitation  f  .0  n  the  latter  being  prevented  by  the  ammonia  salt 
fonned  in  the  process.     Compare  §  53. 

/9.  Alkaline   Earths. 

§36. 

1.  Hydrate  of  Baryta,  BaO,HO  [BaH,oj. 

Preparation. — There  are  a  great  many  ways  of  preparing  hydrate  of 
Wyta ;  but  as  witherite  is  easily  and  cheaply  procurable,  the  following 
method  is  preferable  to  all  others:  lOQ  parts  of  finely  pidverized 
^itherite  are  intimately  mixed  with  10  parts  of  powdered  charcoal  and 
5  parts  of  resiu,  the  mixture  is  introduced  into  an  earthenware  pot,  the 
lid  is  luted  on  with  clay,  and  the  vessel  is  then  heated  in  a  tile-kiln. 
The  baked  mass  is  powdered,  boiled  repeatedly  with  water  in  an  iron 
pot,  and  filtered  into  flasks  which  are  dosed  and  allowed  to  remain 
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until  cold,  when  large  quantities  of  crystals  of  hydrate  of  baryta, 
BaO,HO  +  8aq  [BaHsOySHp],  make  their  appearance.  The  crystals  are 
drained  in  properly  covei«d  funnels,  dried  rapidly  between  sheets  of 
blotting  paper,  and  kept  in  well-closed  bottles.  For  use,  1  part  of  the 
crystals  is  dissolved  in  20  parts  of  water,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  the 
solution  filtered.  The  b(»yta  water  so  prepared  is  purer  than  the 
mother  liquor  running  off  from  the  crystals.  The  residue,  which  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  consists  of  undecomposed  witherite  and  charcoal, 
is  turned  to  account  in  the  preparation  of  chloride  of  barium. 

Teats. — Baryta  water,  after  precipitation  of  the  baryta  by  pure  sul- 
phuric acid,  should  give  a  filtrate  which  will  remain  clear  when  mixed 
with  spirit  of  wine,  and  leave  no  fixed  residue  when  evaporated  in  a 
platinum  crucible. 

Uses, — Caustic  baryta,  being  a  strong  base,  throws  down  the  earths 
and  metallic  oxides  insoluble  in  water  from  the  solutions  of  their  salts. 
In  the  course  of  analysis,  it  is  used  merely  to  precipitate  magnesia. 
Baryta  water  may  also  be  used  to  precipitate  those  acids  which  form 
insoluble  compounds  with  this  base ;  with  this  object,  it  is  used  to  detect 
carbonic  add,  to  remove  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  &c, 

§37. 
2.  Hydrate  of  Lime,  CaO,HO  [CaH,oj- 

a.  Hydrate  of  lime  in  powder,  and  h.  Lime  water,  are 
required. 

The  former  is  obtained  by  slacking  pure  calcined  lime  in  lumps,  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  with  half  its  weight  of  water.  The  heat  developed  by 
the  combination  of  the  lime  with  the  water  is  sufficient  to  evaporate 
the  excess  of  water.  The  hydrate  of  lime  should  be  kept  in  a  well- 
stoppered  bottle. 

To  prepare  lime  water,  hydrate  of  lime  is  digested  for  some  time 
with  cold  distilled  water,  the  mixture  being  shaken  occasionally;  the 
undissolved  portion  of  lime  is  allowed  to  subside,  the  dear  liquid 
decanted,  and  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles.  If  the  lime  water  is 
required  quite  free  from  all  traces  of  alkalies,  baryta  and  strontia, 
which  are  almost  invariably  present  in  hydrate  of  lime  prepared  from 
calcined  limestone,  the  lime  is  washed  two  or  three  times  by  decantation 
and  the  pure  lime  water  is  made  from  the  residual  lime. 

Tests, — Lime  water  should  impart  a  strongly-marked  brown  tint  to 
turmeric  paper,  and  give  a  fair  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda.  It 
speedily  loses  these  properties  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is 
thereby  rendered  unfit  for  analytical  purposes. 

Uses. — Lime  forms  insoluble  salts  with  many  acids  and  with  other 
soluble  salts.  Lime  water  therefore  serves  to  distinguish  the  former 
acids,  which  it  precipitates  from  their  solutions,  from  the  latter,  whicli 
it  does  not  precipitate.  Many  of  the  precipitable  acids  are  thrown 
down  only  under  certain  conditions,  for  instance,  on  boiling  (dtric 
acid) ;  so  that  by  altering  these  conditions  we  have  a  ready  means  of 
distinguishing  between  them.  Lime  water  is  used  in  analysis  princi- 
pally for  detecting  carbonic  acid,  and  also  to  distinguish  between  citric 
add  and  tartaric  acid.  Hydrate  of  lime  is  used  chiefly  to  Hberate 
ammonia  from  ammonia  salts. 
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y.  Heavy  Metals  and  their  Oxides. 

§  38. 

1.   Zinc,  Zn  [Zn]. 

Zinc  of  good  quality  is  selected,  which  should  leave  but  little  residue 
when  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and,  above  all,  must  be  per- 
fectly free  from  arsenic.  The  method  described  in  §  132,  10,  will  serve 
to  detect  the  presence  of  the  slightest  trace  of  the  latter.  The  metal  is 
fused  and  poured  from  a  height  of  4  or  5  feet,  in  a  thin  stream,  into  a 
Harge  vessel  of  water.  Zinc  which  contains  arsenic  must  be  rejected,  as 
there  is  no  simple  process  of  purification  known  which  will  remove  every 
trace  of  arsenic  (Eliot  and  Storer).* 

Uses. — In  qualitative  analysis  zinc  is  used  for  preparing  hydrogen, 
also  arseniuretted  and  antimoniuretted  hydrogen  gases  (compare  §  131, 
10,  and  §  132,  10)  ;  it  is  also  employed  to  precipitate  some  metals  from 
their  solutions ;  the  zinc  simply  displacing  the  other  metal, 

CuO,S03  +  Zn  =  ZnO,SO,+  Cu        [OuSO^+Zn-Zn80«+Cu], 
Zinc  is  sometimes  used  in  the  detection  of  sulphurous  acid  and  phos- 
3)horous  acid ;  before  being  used  for  this  purpose,  it  must  be  tested  for 
fiulphide  of  zinc  or  phosphide  of  zinc,  as  the  case  may  be,  see  §§  139 
and  148, 

2.  Iron,  Fe  [Fe]. 

Iron  reduces  many  metals  and  precipitates  them  from  their  solutions 
in  the  metallic  state.  It  is  used  especially  for  the  detection  of  copper, 
which  is  precipitated  upon  it  with  its  characteristic  colour.  Any  clean 
surface  of  iron,  such  as  a  knife-blade,  a  needle,  a  piece  of  wire,  &c.,  will 
serve  for  this  purpose. 

3.    Copper,  Cu  [Cu]. 

Copper  is  used  to  effect  the  reduction  of  mercury,  and  sometimes  of 
4irsenic ;  any  clean  surface  of  copper,  such  as  copper  foil  or  copper  wire, 
■may  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

§  39. 
4.  Hydrate  of  Oxide  of  Bismuth,  BiO„HO  [BiHOj. 

Preparation. — ^Bismuth,  freed  from  arsenic  by  fusion  with  Jiepar 
ndphurisy  is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  solution  diluted  until  a 
•slight  permanent  precipitate  is  produced,  and  then  filtered  and  evaporated 
until  it  crystaUizes.  The  crystals  are  washed  with  water  containing  nitric 
acid,  and  triturated  with  water,  ammonia  in  excess  is  then  added,  and 
the  mixture  allowed  to  digest  for  some  time ;  the  white  precipitate  thus 
produced  is  collected,  washed,  and  dried. 

T6«te.— The  hydrate  of  bismuth  (commercial  bsusic  nitrate  of  bismuth 

*  According  to  GnnDing  (Scheikundige  Bijdragen,  Beel  I.  Kr.  1,  p.  113),  the 
puriiication  may  be  effected  by  repeated  fusion  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  Bolphur,  whilst  Selmi  (Zeit.  aual.  Chem.,  22,  76)  states  that  the  araenlc  may 
be  removed  by  treating  the  melted  zinc  with  chloride  of  ammonium. 
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may  also  be  used  if  it  is  free  from  arsenic  and  antimony)  dissolved  uk 
dilute  nitric  acid  is  precipitated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a  part 
of  the  precipitated  sulplude  is  treated  with  ammonia  and  filtered,  the 
remainder  is  treated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  filtered.  The 
filtrates  are  then  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess;  the  first 
should  give  no  precipitate,  the  second  only  a  white  precipitate  of 
sulphur. 

urges, — ^When  teroxide  of  bismuth  is  boiled  with  alkaline  solutions  of 
metallic  sulphides,  it  reacts  with  them  forming  metallic  oxides  and  sul- 
phide of  bismuth.  It  is  also  used  to  convert  tersulphide  and  penta- 
sulphide  of  arsenic  into  arsenious  and  arsenic  adds. 

b.  Sulphur  Bases. 

§  40. 

1.  Sulphide  of  Anunoniuin,  NH,S  [(Nh,),S]. 

a.  Colourless  protosulphide  of  ammonium,  and 
h.  Yellow  polysulphide  of  ammonium,  are  employed. 

Preparation, — a.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  through  3  parts 
of  solution  of  ammonia  until  no  further  absorption  takes  place ;  2  parts 
more  of  the  same  solution  of  ammonia  are  then  added.  The  action  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  ammonia  gives  rise  to  the  foi-mation,  first,  of 
NH,S  [(NHJ,S],  then  of  IirH^S,HS  [NH„HS1;  on  adding  to  the  product 
solution  of  ammonia  equal  in  volume  to  that  which  has  been  saturated,, 
the  ammonia  reacts  with  the  hydrosulphide  of  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
and  protosulphide  of  ammonium  is  formed.  Only  two-thirds  of  this 
quantity  of  solution  of  ammonia  should  be  added,  however,  as  it  is 
better  that  the  reagent  should  contain  a  little  hydrosulphide  of  sulphide- 
of  ammonium  than  that  free  ammonia  should  be  present.  Hydro- 
sulphide of  sulphide  of  ammonium  has  usually  been  employed  hitherto^ 
instead  of  the  simple  protosulphide ;  this  is  unnecessary,  and  tends  to 
increase  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  laboratory,  as  the 
hydrosulphide  gives  off  that  gas  in  contact  with  metallic  sulphur  acids.. 

Sulphide  of  ammonium  should  be  kept  in  well-corked  bottles.  It  is 
colourless  at  first,  and  deposits  no  sulphur  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.. 
On  exposiu-e  to  the  air,  however,  it  acquires  a  yellow  tint,  due  to  the 
formation  of  bisulphide  of  ammonium,  ammonia  and  water,  thus  : 
2NH^+0-NH,S,+NH,+H0[4(NH,),S  +  O,-=2(NHAS,+4NH3+2H,O], 
By  the  continued  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  still  higher  sulphides- 
are  formed  at  first,  but  afterwards  sulphur  is  deposited,  and  nothing 
i*emains  in  solution  but  ammonia  and  hyposulphite  of  ammonia.  The 
hyposulphite  is  formed  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  equation : 
NH,S,  +  0,  =  NH,0,S,O,[2(NHJA+3O,-2(NH,),S,O3]. 

b.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  which  has  turned  yellow  by  moderate  ex- 
posure to  the  air  may  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  requiring  the  employ- 
ment of  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  yellow  sulphide  may  also 
be  expeditiously  prepared  by  digesting  the  protosulphide  with  sulphur- 
All  kinds  of  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  deposit  sulphur  and  become 
turbid  and  milky  on  being  mixed  with  acids. 

Teats, — Sulphide  of  ammonium   should   strongly  emit   the   odour- 
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peculiar  to  it ;  with  acids  it  should  evolve  abundance  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  the  evolution  of  gas  may  be  attended  by  the  separation  of  a 
pure  white  precipitate,  but  no  other  precipitate  should  be  formed.  It 
should  leave  no  residue  when  evaporated  and  heated  to  redness  in  a 
platinum  dish.  It  should  not  precipitate  or  render  turbid  solution  of 
magnesia  or  solution  of  lime  even  on  heating  (carbonate  of  ammonia  or 
free  ammonia). 

Uses. — Sulphidp  of  ammonium  is  one  of  the  reagents  most  frequently 
employed.  It  is  used  (a)  to  precipitate  those  heavy  metals  whiph 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  fails  to  throw  down  from  acid  solutions,  such  as 
iron,  cobalt,  <fcc., 

NH^S  +  FeO,S03  =  FeS  +  NH^O,SO,  [(NH,),S  +  FeSO^-  FeS  +  (NH,),SO,] ; 
(6)  to  separate  the  metallic  sulphides  thrown  down  from  acid  solutions 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  two  groups,  as  it  dissolves  some  of  them 
to  sulphur  salts,  as,  for  instance,  the  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony, 
«fec.,  whilst  others  remain  undissolved,  such  as  sulphide  of  lead,  sulphide 
of  cadmium,  &c.  The  sulphide  of  ammonium  used  for  this  purpose 
must  contain  an  excess  of  sulphur  if  the  metallic  sulphide  to  be  dis- 
solved will  dissolve  only  as  a  higher  sulphide,  as,  for  instance,  SnS  [SnS], 
which  dissolves  with  ease  only  as  SnS,  [SnSJ. 

From  solutions  of  salts  of  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium, 
sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitates  hydrates  of  these  oxides,  with  escape 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  the  sulphur  compounds  corresponding  with 
these  oxides  cannot  be  formed  in  the  wet  way : 

A1,0.,3S0,  +  3NH,S  +  6H0  =  A1,0„3H0  +  3(NH,0,S0,)  +  3HS 

[AI,(SOJ,+3(NH,),S  +  6H,0-AI,(OH)e+3(NHJ,SO,+3H,S]. 
Salts  insoluble  in  water  are  thrown  down  unaltered  by  sulphide  of  am- 
monium from  their  solutions  in  acids ;  for  example,  phosphate  of  lime 
is  precipitated  unaltered  from  its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

§41. 

2.  Sulphide  of  Soditun,  NaS  [Na,S]. 

Preparation. — ^The  same  as  sulphide  of  ammonium,  except  that  solu- 
tion of  soda  is  substituted  for  solution  of  ammonia.  It  is  filtered,  if  ne- 
cessary, and  the  solution  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles.  If  required 
to  contain  some  higher  sulphide  of  sodium  it  must  be  digested  with 
powdered  sulphur. 

Uses, — Sulphide  of  sodium  must  be  substituted  for  sulphide  of  am- 
monium in  the  separation  of  sulphide  of  copper  from  sulphur  compounds 
soluble  in  alkaline  sulphides  (e.g.,  from  stannous  sulphide),  as  sulphide 
"f  copper  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

lY.  Salts. 

Of  the  many  salts  employed  as  reagents,  those  of  potassa,  soda,  and 
ammonia  are  used  principally  on  account  of  their  acids ;  a  salt  of  soda 
niay  therefore  often  be  substituted  for  the  corresponding  potassa  salt. 
Thus  it  is  almost  always  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  carbonate  of 
^^  or  carbonate  of  potassa  is  used,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  or  ferro- 
cyanide  of  sodium,  &c.     On  this  account,  the  salts  of  the  alkalies  are 
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here  classified  hy  their  acids.  With  the  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  and 
those  of  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals  the  case  is  different ;  these  are 
not  used  for  their  acid,  but  for  their  base ;  we  may  therefore  often 
substitute  for  one  salt  of  a  base  another  similar  one,  as  nitrate  or  acetate 
of  baryta  for  chloride  of  barium,  &c.  For  this  reason  the  salts  of  the 
alkaline  earths  and  of  the  heavy  metals  are  classified  by  their  bases. 

a.  Salts  of  thb  Alkalies^ 

§  42- 

1.  Sulphate  of  Potassa,  KO,SO,  [K^soj. 

Preparation, — Sulphate  of  potassa  of  commerce  is  purified  by  re- 
crystallization,  and  a  solution  is  made  of  1  part  of  the  pure  salt  in  12 
parts  of  water. 

Uses. — Sulphate  of  potassa  serves  to  detect  and  separate  baryta  and 
strontia.  It  is  in  many  cases  used  in  preference  to  dilute  sidphuric 
acid,  which  is  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  as  it  does  not,  like  the 
latter  reagent,  disturb  the  neutrality  of  the  solution. 

§  43. 
2.  Phosphate  of  Soda,  2NaO,HO,P05  [Na,HPOj. 

Crystallized,  2NaO,HO,PO.  +  24aq   Na,HP0^12H,0]. 

Preparation. — Commercial  phosphate  of  soda  is  purified  by  recrystal- 
lization,  and  1  part  of  the  pure  salt  is  dissolved  in  10  parts  of  water 
for  use. 

Tests, — Solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  should  not  become  turbid 
when  heated  with  ammonia.  The  precipitates  which  solution  of 
nitrate  of  baryta  and  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  produce  in  it  must 
redissolve  completely,  and  without  effervescence,  on  addition  of  dilute 
nitric  acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  should  not  precipitate  or  colour  the 
solution  either  as  it  is  or  when  acidified,  nor  yet  on  warming  it. 

Uses. — Phosphate  of  soda  precipitates  the  alkaline  earths  and  all 
heavy  metallic  oxides  by  double  affinity.  In  analysis,  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals,  it  serves  as  a  test  for  alkaline 
earths  in  general ;  and,  after  the  separation  of  baryta,  strontia,  and 
lime,  as  a  special  test  for  the  detection  of  magnesia;  for  the  latter 
purpose,  it  is  used  in  conjunction  with  ammonia,  the  magnesia  being 
precipitated  as  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia.  Instead  of 
phosphate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  (§  84)  may  also  be 
used. 

§44. 

3.  Oxalate  of  Ammonia,  2NH^0,cpg  [(NHJAOJ. 

Crystallized,  2NH,0,C,06  +  2aq  [(NH,)A04,H,0L 

Preparation, — 1  part  of  commercial  oxalic  acid  (which  usually  con- 
tains potassa  or  soda)  is  dissolved  in  6  parts  of  boiling  water,  allowed  to 
cool,  and  the  solution  poured  off  or  filtered  from  the  crystals  of  oxalic 
acid,  which  generally  contain  quadroxalate  of  potassa ;  it  is  then 
evaporated  and  again  allowed  to  cool.  The  second  crop  of  crystals  is 
practically  free  from  potassa.     A  third  crop  equally  pure  may  also  be 
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obtained.  The  mother  liquor  together  with  the  first  crop  may  be  used 
in  the  preparation  of  oxalate  of  potassa  or  soda.  The  purified  oxalic 
acid  is  dissolved  in.  2  parts  of  distilled  water,  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
solution  of  ammonia  added  until  the  reaction  is  distinctly  alkaline,  and 
the  vessel  put  aside  in  a  cold  place ;  the  crystals  which  form  are  allowed 
to  drain  from  the  mother  liquor,  which,  on  evaporation,  will  give  another 
crop  of  crystals.  All  the  crystals  are  then  purified  by  recrystallization : 
I  part  of  the  pure  salt  is  dissolved  in  24  parts  of  water  for  use. 

Tests, — The  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  should  not  be  pre* 
dpitated  or  rendered  turbid  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  by  sulphide 
of  ammonium.  When  ignited  on  platinum,  the  salt  must  volatilize 
^vithout  leaving  any  residue. 

Uses, — Oxalic  acid  forms  insoluble  or  very  sparingly  soluble  com- 
pounds with  lime,  strontia,  baryta,  oxide  of  lead,  and  other  metallic 
oxides;  oxalate  of  ammonia,  therefore,  produces  precipitates  of  the 
corresponding  oxalates  when  added  to  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the 
salts  of  these  bases.  In  analysis,  it  serves  principally  for  the  detection 
and  separation  of  lime. 

§  45. 

4.  Acetate  of  Soda,  NaO,C^H,0,=NaO,A  [NaC.HA]. 

Crystallized,  NaO,A  +  6aq  [NaC,H30,3H,0]. 

Preparation, — Crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  is  dissolved  in  a  little 
water,  acetic  acid  added  to  slight  excess,  the  solution  evaporated  until 
it  crystallizes,  and  the  salt  purified  by  recrystallization.  For  use,  1  part 
of  iiie  salt  is  dissolved  in  10  parts  of  water. 

Tests. — ^Acetate  of  soda  should  be  colourless  and  free  from  empyreu- 
matic  matter  and  inorganic  acids. 

Uses, — The  stronger  acids  in  the  free  state  decompose  acetate  of 
soda,  combining  with  the  base,  and  setting  the  acetic  acid  free.  In  the 
course  of  analysis,  acetate  of  soda  is  used  principally  to  precipitate  ferric 
phosphate  (which  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid)  from  its  solution  in  hydro- 
chloric add.  It  serves  also  to  effect  the  separation  of  ferric  oidde  and 
alumina,  which  are  precipitated  on  adding  acetate  of  soda  to  solutions  of 
their  salts  and  boiling. 

§  46. 
6.  Carbonate  of  Soda,  NaO,CO,  [Na^cOg]. 
Crystallized,  NaO,CO,+  10aq  [Na^CO^lOHp]. 

Preparation, — Commercial  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  powder  is  put  into 
a  funnel  stopped  loosely  with  cotton  wool,  the  surface  made  level  and 
covered  with  a  disk  of  difficultly  permeable  paper  with  turned-up  edges ; 
it  is  then  washed  by  pouring  small  quantities  of  water  on  the  paper 
disk,  until  the  filtrate,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  is  no  longer  rendered 
turbid  by  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  or  by  solution  of  chloride  of  barium. 
The  salt  is  then  dried  and  converted  into  carbonate  by  gentle  ignition. 
This  is  best  effected  in  a  silver  or  platinum  crucible  or  dish ;  but  it  may 
be  done  also  in  a  perfectly  clean  vessel  of  cast  iron,  or,  on  a  small  scale, 
in  a  porcelain  dish.  Pure  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  obtained  also  by 
the  repeated  recrystallization  of  commercial  carbonate  of  soda.     For  use. 
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1  part  of  the  anhydrous  salt  or  2*7  parts  of  the  crystallized  salt  is  dis- 
solved in  5  parts  of  water. 

TegU, — Carbonate  of  soda  should  be  perfectly  white.  Its  solution, 
after  supersaturation  with  nitric  acid,  should  not  be  rendered  turbid  by 
chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  of  silver  ;  neither  should  sulphocyanate  of 
potassium  impart  a  red,  nor  warming  with  molybdate  of  ammonia  and 
nitric  add  a  yellow,  tint  to  it,  or  give  a  yellow  precipitate ;  the  residue 
which  remains  on  evaporating  its  solution  to  dryness,  after  previous- 
supersaturation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  should  leave  no  residue  (silicie 
acid)  when  redissolved  in  water.  When  fused  in  a  glass  tube  with 
cyanide  of  potassium  for  a  long  time  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  it 
should  give  no  trace  of  a  dark  sublimate  (arsenic).     See  §  132,  12. 

Uses, — With  the  exception  of  the  alkalies,  carbonate  of  soda  precipi- 
tates the  whole  of  the  bases  in  the  form  of  neutral  or  basic  carbonates. 
Those  bases  which  are  soluble  in  water  as  bicarbonates  require  boilings 
for  their  complete  precipitation  from  acid  solutions.  Many  of  the  pre- 
cipitates produced  by  the  action  of  carbonate  of  soda  exhibit  a  charac- 
teristic colour,  which  may  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  metals  which 
produce  them.  Solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  serves  also  to  decompose 
many  of  the  insoluble  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  or  of  the  metals,  more 
particularly  those  containing  organic  acids.  These  salts  when  boiled 
with  carbonate  of  soda  are  converted  into  insoluble  carbonates,  while 
the  acids  combine  with  the  soda  and  are  thus  obtained  in  solution. 
Carbonate  of  soda  is  also  frequently  used  to  saturate  free  acids. 

§  47. 
e.  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  NH^O,CO,  [(NH,)2C0,]. 

Preparation. — Purified  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  is  employed^ 
such  as  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  from  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium and  carbonate  of  lime  by  sublimation ;  it  should  be  entirely  free 
from  any  smell  of  animal  oiL  The  outer  and  the  inner  surface  of  the 
mass  should  be  carefully  scraped  off.  One  part  of  the  salt  is  dissolved 
by  digestion  with  4  parts  of  water  to  which  1  part  of  solution  of  caustic 
ammonia  has  been  added. 

Tests, — Pure  carbonate  of  ammonia  should  volatilize  completely. 
Neither  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta  nor  of  nitrate  of  silver,  nor  sul- 
phurated hydrogen,  should  give  any  colour  or  precipitate  with  it,  after 
it  has  been  supersaturated  with  nitric  acid. 

Uses. — Carbonate  of  ammonia,  like  carbonate  of  soda,  precipitates 
most  metallic  oxides  and  earths ;  it  is  generally  employed  in  preference 
to  the  sodium  salt,  because  it  does  not  introduce  a  non-volatile  substance 
into  the  solution.  Complete  precipitation  of  many  of  the  oxides  takes 
place  only  on  boiling.  Several  of  the  precipitates  redissolve  again  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant.  In  like  manner,  carbonate  of  ammonia  dis- 
solves many  hydrated  oxides  and  sulphides,  and  thus  enables  us  to 
distinguish  and  separate  them  from  others  which  are  insoluble  in  this 
reagent. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  like  caustic  ammonia,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  fails  to  precipitate  from  acid  solutions  many  oxides,  which  it 
precipitates  from  neutral  solutions.  (Compare  §  53.)  Carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  used  in  analysis  principally  to  effect  the  precipitation  of 
baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  and  the  separation  of  these  substances  from 
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magnesia ;  also  to  separate  sulphide  of  arsenic,  which  is  soluble  in  it, 
from  sulphide  of  antimony,  which  is  insoluble. 

§48. 
7.  Bisulphite  of  Soda,  NaO,HO,2SO,  [NaHSOj. 

Preparation. — 5  parts  of  copper  clippings  and  20  parts  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  are  heated  together  in  a  flask,  and  the  sulphurous 
acid  gas  evolved  is  passed  flrst  through  a  wash-bottle  containing  some 
water,  then  into  a  flask  containing  4  parts  of  purified  bicarbonate  of 
soda  (§  46),  or  7  parts  of  pure  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  and  from 
20  to  30  parts  of  water :  it  should  not  be  much  more  than  half  full. 
The  current  of  gas  is  passed  until  carbonic  acid  no  longer  escapes  from 
the  solution  with  effervescence.  The  solution,  which  smells  strongly 
of  sulphurous  acid,  should  be  kept  in  a  well>stoppered  bottle. 

Testa, — Sulphite  of  soda,  when  evaporated  to  dryness  with  pure  sul- 
phuric acid,  should  leave  a  residue,*"  the  aqueous  solution  of  which  is 
not  altered  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  does  not  yi^ld  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate when  heated  with  a  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  mixed 
with  nitric  acid. 

Uses, — Sulphurous  acid  •  has  a  great  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen  and 
pass  to  the  state  of  sulphuric  acid;  it  is  therefore  a  very  powerful 
reducing  agent.  Sulphite  of  soda,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
less  readily  decomposed  than  sulphiu-ous  acid,  acts  in  an  analogous 
manner  on  adding  an  acid  to  it.  It  is  used  principally  to  reduce  arsenic 
^id  to  arsenious  acid,  chromic  acid  to  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  and 
«esquioxide  of  iron  to  protoxide. 

§49. 
8,  Nitrite  of  Potassa,  KO,NO,  [KNOJ. 

Preparation, — 1  part  of  nitre  is  fused  in  an  iron  pan,*  2  parts  of 
lead  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  kept  stirred  with  an  iron  rod.  Even 
at  a  low  red  heat  the  lead  becomes  for  the  most  part  oxidized  and  con- 
verted into  a  yellow  powder.  To  oxidize  the  remainder,  the  heat  is 
increased  to  visible  redness  and  maintained  at  that  for  half  an  hour. 
When  cold,  the  product  is  treated  with  cold  water,  filtered,  and  carbonic 
acid  passed  through  the  filtrate ;  this  precipitates  almost  the  whole  of 
the  lead  in  solution,  and  the  remainder  may  be  removed  with  a  little 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  clear  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
finally  with  stirring,  and  then  fused  in  order  to  destroy  any  hypo- 
sulphite of  potassa  which  may  have  been  formed  (A.  Strom'eyer). 
When  required,  1  part  is  dissolved  in  2  parts  of  water,  neutralized 
cautiously  with  acetic  acid,  and  filtered.t 

Tests, — On  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  nitrite  of  potassa,  it  should 
copiously  evolve  nitric  oxide  gas. 

Uses, — Nitrite  of  potassa  is  an  excellent  reagent  for  detecting  and 
separating  cobalt,  in  the  solutions  of  which  metal  it  produces  a  pre- 
dpitate  of  the  nitrite  of  potassa  and  cobalt  oxide.  It  serves  also  in 
presence  of  free  acid  to  liberate  iodine  from  its  compounds. 

*  Sulphurous  acid  is  copiously  evolved  during  the  evaporation. 

t  For  most  purposes  nitrite  of  soda  may  be  employed  instead  of  the  potassa 
salt.  The  commercial  article,  which  is  now  made  in  immense  quantities  for  the 
loanufacture  of  coal-tar  dyes,  is  almost  chemically  pure. — [Kditojr.] 
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§60. 

9.  Dichromate  of  Fotassa,  KO,2CrO,  [K^CrAl. 

PreparcUion. — ^The  commercial  salt  is  puri^ed  by  recrystallization,. 
and  1  part  of  the  pure  salt  dissolved  in  10  of  water  for  use. 

Tests. — The  solution  of  the  salt  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
boiled  with  alcohol,  should  yield  a  green  solution  which  is  not  rendered 
turbid  by  chloride  of  barium. 

Uses. — Chromate  of  potassa  decomposes  most  of  the  soluble  salts  of 
metallic  oxides  by  double  affinity.  Most  of  the  precipitated  chromates 
are  but  sparingly  soluble,  and  many  of  them  exhibit  characteristic 
colours  which  lead  readily  to  the  detection  of  the  particular  metal  which 
they  contain.  Bichromate  of  potassa  is  used  principally  as  a  test  for 
lead,  and  also  for  separating  and  distinguishing  bartya  from  strontia. 

§51. 

10.  Acid  Metantimonate  of  Potassa, 

KO,HO,SbO,  +  6aq  [K,H^b,0„6H,0]. 

Preparatian,-^A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  pulverized  tartar-emetic 
and  nitrate  of  potassa  is  projected  into  a  red-hot  crucible  in  small- 
portions  at  a  time.  After  the  mass  has  deflagrated  it  is  kept  at  a 
moderate  red  heat  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  which  causes  it  to- 
froth  at  first,  but  after  some  time  it  passes  to  a  state  of  calm  fusion. 
The  crucible  is  now  removed  from  the  fire,  and  when  sufficiently  cold  the 
mass  is  extracted  with  warm  water;  the  product  can  now  be  easily  washed 
out,  and  on  standing  deposits  a  heavy  white  powder  from  which  the  super- 
natant liquid  is  decanted  (Brunner).  It  is  washed  with  cold  water, 
boiled  for  a  short  time  with  200  parts  of  water,  and  filtered  when  cold. 

Tests  and  Uses, — ^Acid  metantimonate  of  potassa  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  requiring  90  parts  of  boiling  and  250  parts  of  cold 
water  for  solution.  The  solution  prepared  in  the  way  described  can 
be  kept  unaltered  for  a  considerable  time.  It  should  be  clear  and  of 
neutral  reaction ;  it  should  give  no  precipitate  with  solution  of  chloride 
of  potassium,  or  with  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  ;  but  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium  should  yield  a  crystalline  precipitate  with  it. 
Metantimonate  of  potassa  is  a  valuable  reagent  for  soda,  but  its  employ- 
ment requires  great  caution,  see  §  90. 

§52. 

11.  Molybdate  of  Ammonia,  NH,0,Mo03  [(NH,),MoOJ, 

dissolved  in  Nitric  Acid. 

Preparation. — Sulphide  of  molybdenum  is  mixed  with  about  an 
equal  bulk  of  coarse  quartz  sand  previously  washed  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  triturated  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  moderately  fine  powder ;  the 
powder  is  then  heated  to  faint  redness,  with  repeated  stirring,  until  the 
mass  has  acquired  a  lemon-yellow  colour  (which  after  cooling  turns 
whitish).  With  small  quantities,  this  operation  may  be  conducted  in 
a  flat  platinum  dish,  with  large  quantities  in  a  muffle.  The  residue  is 
extracted  with  solution  of  ammonia,  filtered,  evaporated,  and  the  pro^ 
duct  heated  to  faint  redness  until  the  mass  appears  yellow  or  white ;. 
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it  is  then  digested  for  several  days  with  nitric  acid  in  the  water  hath^ 
in  order  to  convert  the  phosphoric  acid  which  is  almost  invariably  pre« 
sent  in  the  ore  to  the  tribasic  state.  When  the  nitric  acid  is  evapo< 
rated,  the  residue  (or  commercial  pure  molybdic  add)  is  dissolved  in  4 
parts  of  solution  of  ammonia,  filtered  rapi(Uy,  and  the  filtrate  poured 
into  15  parts  by  weight  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*20.  The  mixture 
is  allowed  to  remain  several  days  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  which 
will  cause  the  separation  of  any  remaining  traces  of  phosphoric  acid  a» 
phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia.  The  colourless  solution  is  decanted 
from  the  precipitate,  and  kept  for  use.  If  heated  to  40"*,  no  white  pre- 
cipitate (molybdic  acid  or  an  acid  salt  of  the  same)  will  separate;, 
but  if  the  temperature  is  raised  beyond  that  point  this  will  at  once 
take  place  unless  more  nitric  acid  be  added  (Eggertz). 

Uses. — Phosphoric  acid  and  arsenic  acid  form  with  molybdic  acid 
and  ammonia  peculiar  yellow  compounds  which  are  almost  absolutely 
insoluble  in  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia.  The 
phosphoric  acid  compound  is  formed  in  the  cold,  the  arsenic  acid  com- 
pound requires  heat.  Molybdate  of  ammonia  affords  therefore  an 
excellent  means  for  detecting  these  acids,  and  more  especially  very 
minute  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  in  acid  solutions  containing  ferric 
oxide,  alumina,  and  alkaline  earths. 

§  53. 
12.  Chloride  of  Ammonium,  NH.Cl  [NH.ci]. 

Preparation. — The  white  sublimed  sal  ammoniac  of  commerce  i& 
selected ;  if  it  contains  iron,  it  must  be  purified.  For  this  purpose,  some 
chlorine  water  is  added  to  the  boihng  solution,  to  convert  the  ferrous  to. 
ferric  chloride,  and  then  ammonia  to  alkaline  reaction,  the  boihng  being- 
continued  until  the  alkaline  reaction  has  almost  disappeared ;  the  preci- 
pitate is  then  allowed  to  subside,  and  the  solution  filtered  and  evaporated 
until  it  crystallizes.  For  use,  1  part  of  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  8  parts- 
of  water. 

Tests, — Solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  should  leave  no  fixed 
residue  when  evaporated  on  a  platinum  spatula.  Sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium should  have  no  action  on  it,  and  it  must  be  perfectly  neutral  to 
test  paper. 

Uses. — Chloride  of  ammonium  serves  principally  to  retain  in  solution 
certain  oxides  (such  as  protoxide  of  manganese,  magnesia)  or  salts  (such 
as  tartrate  of  Hme)  when  other  oxides  or  salts  are  to  be  precipitated 
by  ammonia  or  some  other  reagent.  This  apphcation  of  chloride  of 
anmionium  is  based  upon  the  tendency  of  ammonia  salts  to  form  double 
compounds  with  other  salts.  ChlOTide  of  ammonium  serves  also  to 
jiistinguish  between  precipitates  possessed  of  similar  properties;  for 
instance,  to  distinguish  the  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia, 
which  is  insoluble  in  chloride  of  ammonium,  from  other  precipitates  of 
magnesia.  It  is  used  also  to  precipitate  from  their  solutions  in  potassa 
various  substances  which  are  soluble  in  that  alkali,  but  insoluble  in 
ammonia;  such  as  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  &c.  In  this 
process,  the  elements  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  react  with  those  of 
the  potassa,  chloride  of  potassium,  water,  and  ammonia  being  formed. 
Chloride  of  ammonium  is  used  also  as  a  special  reagent  in  the  precipi- 
tation of  platinum  as  platinochloride  of  ammonium. 
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§  54. 

13.  Cyanide  of  Potassium,  KC^  =  KCy  [KCN]. 

Preparation. — Commercial  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (perfectly  free 
from  sulphate  of  potassa)  is  gently  heated,  with  stirring,  until  the  water 
of  crystallization  is  completely  expelled ;  it  is  then  powdered,  and  8  parts 
mixed  with  8  parts  of  perfectly  dry  carbonate  of  potassa ;  the  mixture 
is  fused  in  a  covered  Hessian  crucible  or,  better  still,  in  a  covered  iron 
pot,  until  the  mass  is  in  a  faint  glow,  appears  clear,  and  a  sample  of  it, 
taken  out  with  a  heated  glass  or  iron  rod,  looks  perfectly  white.  The 
crucible  is  then  removed  from  the  fire,  tapped  gently,  and  allowed  to 
cool  a  little  until  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased ;  the  fused  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  poured  into  a  heated  tall,  crucible-shaped  vessel  of  clean 
iron  or  silver,  or  into  a  moderately  hot  Hessian  crucible,  with  care,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  of  the  minute  particles  of  iron  which  have  separated 
in  the  process  of  fusion  and  have  subsided  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible 
from  running  out  with  the  cyanide.  The  product  is  allowed  to  cool 
slowly  in  a  somewhat  warm  place.  The  cyanide  of  potassium  prepared 
in  this  way  is  well  adapted  for  analytical  purposes,  although  it  contains 
carbonate  and  cyanate  of  potassa ;  when  dissolved  in  water,  the  latter  is 
converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  potassa ; 
KO,C,NO  +  4H0  =  KO,CO,  +  NH,0,CO, 
[2KCNO +4HaO-  K,C03+  (NHJ^COJ. 
The  cyanide  should  be  kept  in  the  solid  form  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle, 
and  when  required  for  use  1  paiii  of  it  is  dissolved  in  4  parts  of  water, 
without  application  of  heat.  The  mixture  of  the  cyanides  of  potassium 
and  sodium  obtained  by  substituting  2  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda 
for  the  S  parts  of  carbonate  of  potassa  may  also  be  employed. 

Tests. — Cyanide  of  potassium  should  be  milk-white  and  quite  free 
from  particles  of  iron  or  charcoal  It  should  dissolve  completely  in 
water  to  a  clear  liquid.  It  must  be  free  from  silicic  acid  and  sulphide  of 
potassium ;  the  precipitate  which  salts  of  lead  produce  in  its  solution 
should  therefore  be  white,  and  the  residue  which  its  solution  leaves  on 
being  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated,*  should 
dissolve  completely  in  water  to  a  clear  solution.  If  fused  with  pure 
carbonate  of  soda  in  a  gentle  current  of  dry  carbonic  acid  in  a  tube 
of  glass  free  from  arsenic,  it  should  not  give  the  slightest  indication 
of  an  arsenical  mirror  (see  §  132,  12). 

Uses, — Cyanide  of  potassium  prepared  in  the  manner  described  pro- 
duces in  the  solutions  of  most  of  the  salts  of  metallic  oxides  precipitates 
of  cyanides  of  the  metals,  or  of  oxides  or  carbonates.  The  precipitated 
cyanides  are  soluble  in  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  may  therefore  by 
further  addition  of  the  reagent  be  separated  from  the  oxides  or 
carbonates  which  are  insoluble  in  cyanide  of  potassium.  Some  of  the 
metallic  cyanides  redissolve  invariably  in  the  cyanide  of  potassium  as 
double  cyanides,  even  in  presence  of  free  hydrocyanic  add  and  on 
boiling;  whilst  others  combine  with  cyanogen  to  form  new  radicles, 
which  remain  in  solution  in  combination  with  the  potassium.  The 
most  common  compounds  of  the  latter  kind  are  cobaJticyanide  of 
potassium  and  ferro-  and  ferricyanide  of  potassium.     These  differ  from 

*  This  supersaturation  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  attended  with  disengagement 
of  hydrocjranic  acid. 
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the  doable  cyanides  particularly  in  that  dilute  acids  fail  to  precipitate 
the  metallic  cyanides  which  they  contain.  Cyanide  of  potassium  may 
accordingly  be  used  to  separate  the  metals  which  form  compound- 
radicles,  from  others  the  cyanides  of  which  are  precipitated  on  adding 
an  acid  to  their  solution  in  cyanide  of  potassium.  In  the  course  of 
analysis,  this  reagent  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  serves  to  separate 
cobalt  fro^a  nickel ;  also  copper  from  cadmium,  the  sulphide  of  the 
former  being  soluble  in  it,  whilst  that  of  the  latter  is  insoluble. 

§  55. 

14.  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium, 

2K,C^3Fe  =  2K,Cfy  [K,Fe(CN)J. 
Crystallized,   2K,Cfy  +  3aq  [K,Cfy,3H,0]. 

Preparation. — Commercial  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  sufficiently 
ptire.    1  part  of  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  12  parts  of  water  for  use. 

Uses, — ^With  most  metals,  ferrocyanogen  forms  compounds  insoluble 
in  water,  which  frequently  exhibit  highly  characteristic  colours.  These 
ferrocyanides  are  formed  when  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  brought 
into  contact  with  soluble  salts  of  metallic  oxides,  with  chlorides,  4&c.,  the 
potassium  changing  places  with  the  metals.  Ferrocyanide  of  copper 
and  ferrocyanide  of  iron  exhibit  the  most  characteristic  colours  of  all : 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  serves  therefore  particularly  as  a  test  for 
oxide  of  copper  and  ferric  oxide. 

§  56. 

16.  Ferricyanide  of  Potassium, 

3K,C,;NrgFe,  =  3K,Cfdy  [K.Fea(CN)J. 

Preparation. — Chlorine  gas  is  passed  slowly  into  a  solution  of  1  part 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  10  parts  of  water,  with  frequent  stirring, 
until  the  solution  exhibits  a  fine  deep  red  colour  by  transmitted  light 
(a  candle-light  is  best),  and  a  sample  of  the  solution  no  longer  yields 
a  blue  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  but  imparts  a 
brownish  tint  to  it.  The  solution  is  then  concentrated  in  an  evaporating 
dish  to  J  of  its  weight,  and  put  aside  to  crystallize.  On  further 
evaporation,  the  mother  liquor  will  yield  a  second  crop  of  crystals. 
The  whole  of  the  crystals  obtained  are  dissolved  in  3  parts  of  water, 
filtered  if  necessary,  the  solution  evaporated  quickly  to  half  its  volume, 
and  again  allowed  to  crystallize.  Whenever  required  for  use,  a  few  of 
the  crystals,  which  are  of  a  splendid  red  colour,  are  dissolved  in  a  little 
water.  The  solution,  if  exposed  to  light,  is  decomposed,  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  is  formed  and  a  blue  precipitate  is  deposited ;  as  already 
observed,  the  solution  should  not  give  either  a  blue  precipitate  or  a  blue 
colour  with  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride. 

Uies. — Ferricyanide  of  potassium  reacts  with  solutions  of  metallic 
oxides  in  the  same  manner  as  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  Of  the  metallic 
ferricyanides,  ferrous  ferricyanide  is  more  particularly  characterized  by 
its  colour,  and  ferricyanide  of  potassium  therefore  is  used  principally  as 
a  test  for  ferrous  oxide. 

<IUAL.  p 
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§  57. 

16.  Sulphocyanate  or  Thiocyanate  of  Potassium, 
K,C^S,orK,CyS,  [KCNS]. 

Preparation, — 46  parts  of  anhydrous  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  are 
mixed  with  17  parts  of  carbonate  of  potassa  and  32  parts  of  sulphur: 
the  mixture  is  introduced  into  an  iron  pot  provided  with  a  lid,  and 
fused  over  a  gentle  fire ;  the  same  temperature  is  maintained  until  the 
swelling  of  the  mass  which  occurs  at  first  has  completely  subsided  and 
the  whole  is  in  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion ;  the  temperature  is  now 
increased,  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  to  low  redness,  in  order  to 
decompose  the  hyposulphite  of  potassa  which  is  formed  in  the  process. 
The  product  is  poured  out  on  to  a  clean  iron  plate,  broken  up,  and  boiled 
repeatedly  with  alcohol  of  from  80  to  90  per  cent.  On  cooling,  part  of 
the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  separates  in  colourless  crystals ;  and  the 
remainder  maybe  obtained  by  distilling  oflf  the  alcohol  from  the  mother 
liquor.     1  part  of 'the  salt  is  dissolved  in  10  parts  of  water  for  use. 

Testa. — Solution  of  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  must  remain  per- 
fectly colourless  when  mixed  with  perfectly  pure  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid. 

?7«e5.— Sulphocyanate  of  potassium  is  used  for  the  detection  of 
ferric  oxide,  for  which  it  is  a  most  characteristic  and  delicate  test,  sur- 
passing all  others  in  this  respect.  It  is  also  useful  for  detecting  and 
separating  copper,  which  it  thjpows  down  as  white  cuprous  sulphocyanate 
from  cupric  solutions  to  which  sulphurous  acid  has  been  added. 

5.  Salts  of  the  Alkaline  Earths, 

§  58. 

1.  Chloride  of  Barium,  BaCl  [BaCij. 

Crystallized,  BaCl-h2aq  [BaCla,2H20]. 

Preparatixm, — a.  From  heavy  spar.  Crude  sulphide  of  barium 
is  prepared  by  the  long-continued  heating  of  a  mixture  of  8  parts 
of  pulverized  sulphate  of  baryta,  2  parts  of  charcoal  in  powder,  and 
1  part  of  common  resin.  About  -^  of  the  crude  sulphide  is  boiled  with 
4  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  hydrochloric  acid  added  until  the 
effervescence  due  to  the  escape  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  ceased,  and 
the  solution  has  a  slightly  acid  reaction :  the  remaining  y^  part  of  the 
sulphide  of  barium  is  now  added,  the  whole  boiled  some  time  longer, 
filtered,  the  filtrate  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heated  for  some 
time,  again  filtered,  and  put  aside  to  crystallize.  The  dried  crystals 
are  dissolved  in  water,  and  recrystallized. 

6.  From  witherite.  10  parts  of  water  are  poured  on  to  1  part 
of  pulverized  witherite,  and  crude  hydrochloric  acid  gradually  added 
until  the  witherite  is  almost  entirely  dissolved ;  a  little  more  finely 
pulverized  witherite  is  now  added,  and  the  solution  heated  with  frequent 
stirring,  until  it  has  entirely  or  very  nearly  lost  its  acid  reaction ;  solu- 
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tion  of  sulphide  of  baritun  is  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  fonnSy  the 
latter  is  separated  by  filtration  and  the  clear  liquid  evaporated  to  crystal- 
lization. After  the  chloride  of  barium  has  been  punfied  by  reciystal- 
lization,  1  part  of  it  is  dissolved  in  10  parts  of  water. 

Tests, — Pure  chloride  of  barium  should  not  alter  vegetable  colours ; 
its  solution  should  not  be  coloured  or  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Pure  sulphuric  acid  must 
precipitate  the  whole  of  the  fixed  matter  in  it,  so  that  the  filtrate  from 
the  precipitate  formed  should  not  leave  the  slightest  residue  when 
evaporated  on  platinum  foil  and  heated  to  low  redness.  If  it  does 
(sulphate  of  strontia  or  lime),  it  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  2 
parts  of  hot  water,  adding  twice  the  volume  of  spirit,  washing  the 
crystalline  precipitate  with  spirit,  and  drying  it. 

Uses. — ^Baryta  forms  soluble  compounds  with  many  adds,  and  with 
others  insoluble  compounds.  This  property  afibrds  a  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  former  adds,  which  are  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of 
harium,  from  the  latter,  which  yield  a  precipitate  with  this  reagent. 
The  precipitated  salts  of  baryta  vary  in  their  behaviour  with  acids.  By 
treating  theee  salts  with  acids,  therefore,  we  are  enabled  to  subdivide 
the  group  of  precipitable  acids  and  even  to  detect  certain  individual 
adds.  This  makes  chloride  of  barium  one  of  the  most  important 
i^agents  not  only  for  distinguishing  between  certain  groups  of  adds, 
hut  especially  for  the  detection  of  sidphuric  add. 

§  59. 

2.  Nitrate  of  Baryta,  BaO,N04  [Ba(NO,u 

Preparation, — Carbonate  of  baryta,  either  witherite  or  that  precipi- 
tated by  carbonate  of  soda  from  solution  of  sulphide  of  barium,  is 
dissolved  with  dilute  nitric  add  free  from  chlorine,  and  the  solution 
treated  exactly  as  described  in  the  preparation  of  chloride  of  barium  from 
witherite.     For  use,  1  part  of  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  15  parts  of  water. 

Tests. — Solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta  should  not  be  rendered  turbid 
hy  solution  of  nitrate  of  diver.  Th&  other  tests  are  the  same  as  for 
chloride  of  barium. 

Uses, — ^Nitrate  of  baryta  is  used  instead  of  chloride  of  barium  in 
cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  a  chloride  into 
the  solution. 

,  §  60. 

3.  Carbonate  of  Baryta,  BaO,CO,  [BaCOj. 

Preparation. — Crystallized  chloride  of  barium  is  dissolved  in  water, 
heated  to  boiling,  and  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  mixed  with 
some  caustic  ammonia  is  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed ;  when 
the  precipitate  has  subsided,  it  is  washed  by  decantation  five  or  six 
times,  transferred  to  a  filter,  and  then  washed  until  the  washing  water 
is  no  longer  rendered  turbid  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
precipitate  is  made  into  a  cream  with  water,  and  the  mixture  kept  in  a 
stoppered  bottle ;  it  must,  of  course,  be  well  shaken  up  immediately 
hef  ore  using  it. 

p2 
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Testa.'-^'Pnre  sulphuric  acid  should  precipitate  the  whole  of  the 
fixed  matter  from  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  baryta  in  hydrochloric  acid 
(compare  §  36). 

Uses, — Carbonate  of  baryta  completely  decomposes  the  solutions  of 
certain  metallic  oxides,  such  as  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or  alumina,  precipi- 
tating from  them  the  whole  of  the  oxide  as  hydrate  and  basic  salt ;  there 
is  another  class  of  metallic  salts  which  is  not  precipitated  by  it.  It 
serves,  therefore,  to  separate  the  former  from  the  latter,  and  affords 
an  excellent  means  of  effecting  the  separation  of  ferric  oxide  and 
alumina  from  protoxide  of  manganese,  oxide  of  zinc,  lime,  magnesia,  <fec. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  oxides  must  not  be 
present  as  sulphates,  for  in  that  case  carbonate  of  baryta  would  also 
precipitate  the  latter  bases  from  the  solution. 

§  61. 

4.  Sulphate  of  Lime,  CaO,SO,  [CaSOj. 
Crystallized,  CaO,SO,  +  2aq  lCsLSO,,2Hfil 

Preparation. — Powdered  crystallized  gypsum  (selenite)  is  digested 
and  shaken  with  water  for  some  time ;  the  undissolved  portion  is  allowed 
to  subside,  and  the  clear  solution  is  decanted  and  kept  for  use. 

Uses* — Sulphate  of  lime,  being  a  sparingly  soluble  salt,  is  a  con- 
venient agent  in  cases  where  it  is  wished  to  apply  a  solution  of  a  lime  salt 
or  of  a  STiLphate  of  a  definite  degree  of  dilution.  As  a  dilute  solution  of 
a  lime  salt,  it  is  used  for  the  detection  of  oxalic  acid ;  whilst  as  a  dilute 
solution  of  a  sulphate  it  affords  an  excellent  means  of  distinguisliing 
between  baryta,  strontia^  and  lime. 

§  62. 

6.  Chloride  of  Calcium,  CaCl  [CaCij 
Crystallized,  CaCl  +  6aq  [CaCI„6H,0]. 

Preparation, — 1  part  of  crude  hydrochloric  acid  is  diluted  with  6 
parts  of  water,  and  marble  or  chalk  is  added  to  the  dilute  acid  as  long  | 
as  it  is  dissolved ;  some  hydrate  of  lime  is  now  added,  and  then  sul-  | 
phuretted  hydrogen  water  until  a  filtered  portion  of  the  mixture  is  no  | 
longer  altered  by  sulphide  of  anmionium.     The  vessel  is  covered  and 
allowed  to  remain  at  a  gentle  heat  for  12  hours ;  it  is  then  filtered, 
the  filtrate  exactly  neutralized,  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  left  to 
cryBtallize.    The  crystals  are  put  to  drain,  and  1  part  of  the  salt  is 
dissolved  in  5  parts  of  water  for  use. 

Testa, — Solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  should  be  perfectly  neutral, 
and  neither  be  coloured  nor  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or 
by  sulphide  of  ammonium;  it  ought  not  to  evolve  ammonia  when  mixed 
with  hydrate  of  potassa  or  hydrate  of  lime. 

Uses, — ^In  its  action  and  application,  chloride  of  calcium  is  analogous 
to  chloride  of  barium.  As  the  latter  reagent  is  used  to  separate  the 
inorganic  acids  into  groups,  in  like  manner  chloride  of  calcium  serves  to 
effect  the  separation  of  the  organic  acids  into  groups,  since  it  precipi- 
tates some  of  them,  whilst  it  forms  soluble  compounds  with  others. 
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And,  as  is  the  case  vnth  the  baryta  precipitates^  the  different  conditions 
under  which  the  various  insoluble  Ihne  sieJts  are  thrown  down  enables 
us  to  subdivide  the  group  of  precipitable  acids. 

§  63. 

6.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  MgO,SO,  [MgSOj. 
Crystallized,  MgO,SO,  +  7aq  [MgS04,7H.p]. 

Preparation. — 1  part  of  commercial  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  dissolved 
in  10  parts  of  water;  if  the  salt  is  not  perfectly  pure,  it  should  be 
recrystaUized. 

Testa. — Sulphate  of  magnesia  should  have  a  neutral  reaction.  Its 
solution,  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
should  not  appear  clouded  or  tinged  by  pure  ammonia,  or  by  carbonate 
or  oxalate  of  ammonia,  or  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  half  an  hoiu:. 

Uses. — Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  the 
detection  of  phosphoric  acid  and  arsenic  acid,  which  it  precipitates  from 
aqueous  solutions  of  phosphates  and  arsenates,  in  presence  of  anunonia 
and  chloride  of  ammonium,  in  the  form  of  almost  absolutely  insoluble, 
highly  characteristic  double  salts  (basic  phosphate  or  basic  arsenate  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia).  Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  also  employed  to  test 
sulphide  of  ammonium  (see  §  40). 

c.  Salts  of  the  Oxides  of  the  Heavy  Metals. 
§  64. 

1.  Ferrous  Sulphate  or  Sulphate  of  Protoxide  of  Iron^ 

FeOjSOg  [FeSOJ.   Crystallized,  FeO,S03  +  7aq  [FeS0„7H,0]. 

Preparation. — Iron  in  the  form  of  nails  free  from  rust,  or  clean  iron 
wire,  is  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
ceases,  taking  care  to  keep  the  iron  in  excess;  the  solution  is  concen- 
trated, filtered,  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added  to  the 
filtrate,  and  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool.  The  crystals  which  are  deposited 
are  washed  with  water  very  slightly  acidified  with  sulphiiric  add,  dried 
and  kept  for  use.  Ferrous  sulphate  may  also  be  prepared  from  the 
solution  obtained  when  sulphide  of  iron  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  as  in  the  process  of  evolving  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Tests, — ^The  crystals  of  ferrous  sulphate  should  be  of  a  fine  pale-green 
colour.  Crystals  that  have  been  more  or  less  oxidized  by  the  action  of 
the  air,  and  give  a  brownish-yellow  solution  when  treated  with  water, 
leaving  basic  ferric  sulphate  undissolved,  must  be  rejected.  Sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  should  not  precipitate  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  after 
it  has  been  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  even  impart  a  blackish 
tint  to  it. 

Uses. — ^Ferrous  sulphate  has  a  great  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen,  and 
to  be  converted  into  the  ferric  sulphate ;  it  acts  therefore  as  a  powerful 
leducing  agent.  It  is  employed  principally  for  the  reduction  of  nitric 
a«id,  from  which  it  separates  nitric  oxide  by  withdrawing  three  atoms 
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of  oxygen  from  it ;  the  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid  being  attended 
in  this  case  with  the  formation  of  a  very  deep  brownish-black  com- 
pound of  nitric  oxide  with  a  portion  of  the  undecomposed  salt  of  the 
protoxide  of  iron  :  this  reaction  affords  a  particularly  characteristic  and 
delicate  test  for  the  detection  of  nitric  acid.  Ferrous  sulphate  is  also 
used  to  detect  hydroferricyanic  acid,  with  which  it  produces  a  kind  of 
Prussian  blue,  and  also  to  precipitate  metallic  gold  from  solutions  of  the 
salts  of  that  metal. 

§  65. 

2.  Ferric  Chloride  or  Seqidcliloride  of  Iron, 

Fe,Cl,  [Fe,CIJ. 

PreparcUion, — A  mixture  of  10  parts  of  water  and  1  part  of  pure 
hydrochloric  acid  is  heated  in  a  flask  with  small  iron  nails  imtil  no 
further  evolution  of  hydrogen  is  observed,  even  after  adding  the  nails  in 
excess ;  the  solution  is  filtered  into  another  flask,  and  chlorine  gas  passed 
into  it  with  frequent  shaking,  until  the  solution  no  longer  produces  a 
blue  precipitate  with  ferricyanide  of  potassium ;  it  is  then  heated  until 
the  excess  of  chlorine  is  expelled.  The  solution  is  diluted  until  it  is 
twenty  times  the  weight  of  the  iron  dissolved,  and  kept  for  use. 

Tests, — Solution  of  ferric  chloride  should  not  contain  an  excess  of 
acid ;  this  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  stirring  a  diluted  sample  of  it 
with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  ammonia,  when  the  absence  of  any  excess  of 
acid  will  be  proved  by  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  which  shaking  the 
vessel  or  agitating  the  liquid  fails  to  redissolve.  Ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium should  not  impart  a  blue  colour  to  it. 

Uses, — Ferric  chloride  is  used  for  subdividing  the  group  of  organic 
acids  which  chloride  of  calcium  fails  to  precipitate,  as  it  produces  pre- 
cipitates in  solutions  of  benzoates  and  succinates,  but  not  in  cold  solu- 
tions of  acetates  and  formates.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  the  neutml 
acetate  and  formate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  exhibit  an  intense  red  colour  ; 
ferric  chloride  is  therefore  a  useful  agent  for  detecting  acetic  add  and 
formic  acid.  Ferric  chloride  is  exceedingly  useful  for  effecting  the  decom- 
position of  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths  (see  §  142,  9) ;  and  it  serves 
also  for  the  detection  of  hydroferrocyanic  acid,  with  which  it  produces 
Prussian  blue. 

§  66. 
3.  Nitrate  of  Silver,  AgO,NO,  [AgNOj. 

Preparation, — 1  part  of  the  pure  commercial  salt  is  dissolved  in  20 
parts  of  water. 

Tests, — Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  should  completely  precipitate  all 
the  fixed  matter  from  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  filtrate  from  the 
precipitated  chloride  of  silver  therefore  must  leave  no  residue  when 
evaporated  on  a  watch-glass,  and  should  be  neither  precipitated  nor 
coloured  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  should 
have  a  neutral  reaction. 

Uses, — Oxide  of  silver  forms  soluble  compounds  with  some  adds, 
and  with  others  insoluble  compounds.     Nitrate  of  silver,  therefore,  like 
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chloride  of  barium,  is  useful  in  effecting  the  separation  and  classification 
of  acids  into  groups. 

Most  of  the  insoluble  compounds  of  silver  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric 
acid ;  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  and  cyanide,  f errocyanide,  f erricyanide, 
and  sulphide  of  silver,  however,  are  insoluble  in  that  menstruum. 
Nitrate  of  silver  is  therefore  an  excellent  reagent  for  distinguishing  and 
separating  the  hydracids  corresponding  with  the  last  enumerated  com- 
pounds of  silver  from  all'  other  acids.  Many  of  the  insoluble  salts  of 
silver  are  of  a  peculiar  colour  (chromate  of  silver,  arsenate  of  silver), 
or  eidiibit  a  characteristic  behaviour  with  other  reagents  or  4Hi  the 
application  of  heat  (formate  of  silver) ;  nitrate  of  silver  is  therefore  an 
important  agent  for  the  detection  of  certain  acids. 

§  67. 

4.  Acetate  of  Lead,  PbO,C,H30,=PbO,A  [Pb(C,H,o,)j. 
Crystallized,  PbOjC.HjOj  +  8aq  [Pb(C,H,0.^a.3H,0]. 

The  best  commercial  acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead)  is  suf&ciently 
pure;  for  use,  1  part  of  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  10  parts  of  water. 

Testa. — ^Acetate  of  lead  diould  dissolve  completely  in  water  acidified 
with  one  or  two  drops  of  acetic  acid ;  the  solution  should  be  quite  clear 
and  colourless;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  should  throw  down  all  the 
fixed  mattear  from  it.  On  mixing  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  in  excess,  and  filtering  the  mixture,  the  filtrate 
should  be  quite  free  from  any  bluish  tint  (copper). 

Uses, — ^With  a  great  many  adds,  oxide  of  lead  forms  compounds 
insoluble  in  water,  which  are  marked  either  by  peculiarity  of  colour  or 
characteristic  behaviour;  acetate  of  lead  therefore  yields  precipitates 
^vith  the  solutions  of  these  acids  or  of  their  salts,  and  materially  con- 
tributes to  the  detection  of  several  of  them.  Chromate  of  lead,  for 
instance,  is  characterized  by  its  yellow  colour,  phosphate  of  lead  by  its 
peculiar  behaviour  before  the  blowpipe,  and  malate  of  lead  by  its  ready 
fusibility. 

§  68. 

5.  Mercurous  Nitrate  or  Nitrate  of  Suboxide  of 

Mercury,  Hg,0,NO,  [Hg,(NO,)j. 
Crystallized,  Hg,0,N05  +  2aq  [Hg,(N03)„2H,0]. 

Preparation. — 1  part  of  pure  nitric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.  is  poured  on 
to  1  part  of  pure  mercury  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  the  vessel  allowed  to 
remain  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  cool  place ;  the  crystals  which  are 
formed  are  separated  from  the  undissolved  mercury  and  the  mother 
liquor,  and  dissolved  by  grinding  them  up  in  a  mortar  with  water  which 
has  been  previously  mixed  with  one-sixteenth  part  of  nitric  acid.  The 
solution  is  filtered  and  kept  in  a  bottle  with  some  metallic  mercury 
sufficient  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

Tests. — With  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  of  mercurous 
nitrate  should  give  a  copious  white  precipitate  of  mercurous  chloride ; 
•sulphuretted  hydrogen  should  produce  no  precij)itate  in  the  filtrate  from 
this,  or  at  most  only  a  trifling  black  precipitate  (sulphide  of  mercury). 
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Uses. — ^Mercnrons  nitrate  acts  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  cor- 
responding silver  salt.  In  the  first  place,  it  precipitates  many  acids^ 
especially  the  hydracids ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  serves  for  the 
detection  of  several  readily  oxidizable  bodies,  such  as  formic  acid,  as 
the  oxidation  of  such  bodies,  which  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  suboxide  of  mercury,  is  attended  with  the  highly  charac- 
teristic separation  of  metallic  mercury. 

§  69. 

6.  Mercuric  Chloride  or  Chloride  of  Mercury, 

HgCl  [HgCIJ. 

Commercial  mercuric  chloride  is  sufficiently  pure.  For  use,  1  part 
of  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  16  parts  of  water. 

Uses, — ^Mercuric  chloride  gives  with  several  acids,  for  example, 
hydriodic  add,  characteristic  coloured  precipitates,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  used  for  the  detection  of  these  acids.  It  is  an  important  agent  in 
the  detection  of  tin  where  that  metal  is  in  solution  in  the  state  of 
protochloride ;  if  the  smallest  quantity  of  that  compound  be  present  the 
addition  of  excess  of  mercuric  chloride  to  the  solution  will  be  followed 
by  separation  of  mercurous  chloride  insoluble  in  water.  In  like 
manner,  mercuric  chloride  may  be  used  to  detect  formic  acid. 

§  70. 

7.  Sulphate  of  Copper,  CuO,S03  [Cusoj. 

Crystallized,  CuO,SO,  +  5aq  LCuS04,5H20]. 

Preparation. — ^This  reagent  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  great 
purity  from  the  residue  remaining  in  the  fiask  in  the  process  of  pre- 
paring bisulphite  of  soda  (§  48),  by  treating  it  with  water,  applying 
heat,  filtering,  adding  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  boiling  the  solution  for 
some  time,  allowing  it  to  crystallize,  and  purifying  the  salt  by  recrys- 
tallization.     For  use,  1  part  of  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  10  parts  of  water^ 

Testa. — ^Af  ter  precipitation  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia  and 
sulphide  of  ammonium  must  leave  the  filtrate  unaltered. 

Uses, — Sulphate  of  copper  is  employed  in  qualitative  analysis  to  pre- 
cipitate hydriodic  acid  as  subiodide  of  copper.  For  this  purpose  the 
solution  of  1  part  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  mixed  with  2^  parts  of 
ferrous  sulphate,  otherwise  half  of  the  iodide  would  be  separated  in 
the  free  state.  The  protoxide  of  iron  during  the  reaction  is  changed 
to  sesquioxide,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  the 
latter  being  reduced  to  the  state  of  suboxide.  Sulphate  of  copper  is 
used  also  for  the  detection  of  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids ;  it  serves 
likewise  as  a  test  for  the  soluble  ferrocyanides. 
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§71. 

8.  Stannous  Chloride  or  Frotochloride  of  Tin, 

SnCl  [SnCIJ.    Crystallized,  SnCl  +  2aq  [SnCI„2H,0]. 

Preparation, — Grain  tin  is  reduced  to  powder  by  means  of  a  file,  or 
by  fusing  it  in  a  small  porcelain  dish,  removing  it  from  the  fire,  and 
triturating  with  a  pestle  until  the  tin  again  becomes  solid.*  The^ 
granulated  or  powdered  tin  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  in  a  flask  (taking  care  always  to  have  an  excess  of  tin 
in  the  vessel)  until  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  ceases  almost  entirely ; 
the  solution  is  then  diluted  with  4  times  the  quantity  of  water  slightly 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  kept  for 
use  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  containing  some  small  pieces  of  granulated 
tin,  or  some  pure  tin-foil.  If  these  precautions  are  neglected,  the  proto- 
chloride  will  soon  change  to  bichloride,  with  separation  of  white  oxy- 
chloride  of  tin,  and  the  reagent  will  be  unfit  for  use. 

Testa, — ^When  solution  of  stannous  chloride  is  added  to  excess  of 
solution  of  chloride  of  mercury,  it  should  immediately  produce  a  white 
precipitate  of  mercurous  chloride;  when  treated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  it  should  give  a  dark  brown  precipitate ;  it  should  not  be 
precipitated  or  rendered  turbid  by  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  stannous 
chloride  solution  is  heated  with  10  times  its  volume  of  pure  fuming 
hydrochloric  add,  it  should  not  turn  brown  (arsenic). 

Uses. — The  great  tendency  of  stannous  chloride  to  absorb  oxygen^ 
and  thus  to  form  binoxide,  or  rather  stannic  chloride — as  the  binoxide^ 
in  the  moment  of  its  formation  reacts  with  the  free  hydrochloric  acid 
present — ^makes  this  substance  a  most  powerful  reducing  agent.  It  ift 
more  particularly  suited  to  remove  the  part  or  the  whole  of  the  chlorine 
from  chlorides.  It  is  employed  in  the  course  of  analysis  as  a  test  for 
mercury ;  also  for  the  detection  of  gold. 

§  72. 

9.  Hydrochloride  of  Platinum,  HCl,PtCl,  [H.PiCij. 

Crystallized,  HCl,PtCl,  +  6aq  [H,PtCle,eH,0]. 

Preparation. — ^Platinum  clippings,  purified  by  boiling  with  nitria 
acid,  are  treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  some  nitric 
acid  in  a  narrow-necked  flask,  appljdng  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  adding 
fresh  portions  of  nitric  acid  occasionally,  until  the  platinum  is  entirely 
dissolved.  The  solution  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  with  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  semifluid  residue  dissolved  in  10  parts  of 
water  for  use. 

Testa. — Chloride  of  platinum,  when  evaporated  to  drjmess  in  the  water- 
bath,  should  leave  a  residue  which  dissolves  completely  in  spirit  of  wine. 
•  Ifaea, — Chloride  of  platinum  forms  very  sparingly  soluble  double 
salts  with  chloride  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  but  not 
with  chloride  of  sodium;  it  serves  therefore  to  detect  ammonia  and 
potassa,  and  may,  indeed,  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  delicate  reagent 
for  the  latter  substance  in  the  wet  way. 

*  It  is  far  more  convenieDt  to  use  granulated  tin,  which  may  be  readily  ob- 
tained by  melting  the  metal  in  a  crucible  or  dish,  and  pouring  it  into  a  basin  of 
water  from  the  height  of  a  foot  or  so. — [EnrroR.] 
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§73. 

10,  PaUadiochloride  of  Sodium,  NaCl,PdCl  [Na^PidCij. 

Five  parts  of  palladium  are  dissolved  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid  (comp. 
§  72),  6  parts  of  pure  chloride  of  sodium  added,  and  the  mixture 
evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath.  1  part  of  the  double  salt  is 
dissolved  in  12  parts  of  water  for  use.  The  brownish  solution  affords 
an  excellent  means  for  detecting  and  separating  iodine. 

§74. 
11.  Hydrochloride  of  Gold,  HCl,AuCl,  [HAuCIJ. 

Crystallized,  HCljAuClg  +  6aq  [HAuCl^aHaO]. 

Preparation, — Fine  gold  cuttings,  either  pure  or  an  alloy  with  silver 
or  copper,  are  treated  in  a  flask  with  nitrohydrochloric  acid  in  excess, 
a  gentle  heat  being  applied  until  no  more  of  the  metal  dissolves: 
the  solution  is  diluted  with  10  parts  of  water.  If  the  gold  was  alloyed 
with  copper — which  is  known  by  the  brownish-red  precipitate  produced 
by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  a  portion  of  the  solution  diluted  with 
water — ^the  solution  must  be  mixed  with  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
in  excess ;  this  reduces  the  terchloride  to  metallic  gold,  which  separates 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  brownish-black  powder.  The  powder  thus 
obtained  is  washed  with  water  in  a  small  flask,  and  then  redissolved 
in  nitrohydrochloric  acid ;  the  solution  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath, 
and  the  crystalline  residue  dissolved  in  30  parts  of  water.  If  the  gold 
was  alloyed  with  silver,  the  latter  remains  as  chloride  when  the  alloy 
is  treated  with  nitrohydrochloric  acid ;  under  these  circumstances,  the 
whole  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  with  repeated  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric add,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  water  for  use. 

Uses. — Chloride  of  gold  has  a  great  tendency  to  yield  up  its 
chlorine ;  it  therefore  readily  converts  protochlorides  into  higher  chlo- 
rides, and  protoxides,  with  the  simultaneous  action  of  water,  into  higher 
oxides.  These  oxidations  are  usually  indicated  by  the  precipitation  of 
pure  metallic  gold  in  the  form  of  a  brownish-black  powder.  In  the 
course  of  analysis,  this  reagent  is  used  only  for  the  detection  of  protoxide 
of  tin,  in  the  solutions  of  which  it  produces  a  brownish-red  or  purple 
colour  or  precipitate. 

V.  Colouring  Matters  and  Indifferent   Vegetable 
Substances. 

§75. 

1.  Test  Papers. 

a.  Blue  Litmus  Paper. 

Preparation, — 1  part  of  litmus  is  digested  with  6  parts  of  water, 
and  the  solution  filtered ;  the  intensely  blue  filtrate  is  divided  into  2  equal 
parts ;  the  free  alkali  in  the  one  half  is  saturated  by  repeatedly  stirring 
the  solution  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  until 
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the  colour  of  the  fluid  just  appears  red ;  the  other  half  of  the  blue 
filtrate  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  poured  into  a  dish ;  slips  of  fine 
unsized  paper  (white  blotting-paper)  are  passed  through  this  solution, 
and  then  hung  on  threads  to  dry.  The  colour  of  the  litmus  paper 
should  be  uniform,  and  neither  too  light  nor  too  dark.  It  must  be 
readily  wetted  by  aqueous  fluids. 

Uses, — ^The  red  colouring  matters  contained  in  litmus  appear  blue  in 
the  commercial  article,  in  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  same,  and  in  the 
paper  coloured  with  it,  only  from  the  presence  of  alkaline  bases.  If 
any  one  of  the  blue  preparations  comes  in  contact  with  free  acid,  the 
latter  combines  with  the  bases,  and  in  consequence  the  colour  proper  to 
the  natural  litmus  appears.  Litmus  paper  is  therefore  an  excellent 
means  for  the  detection  of  free  acids.  The  power  of  weak  volatile  acids 
to  bind  the  alkaline  bases  is  but  temporary ;  so  that  when  they  volatilize 
the  blue  colour  again  appears.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
soluble  neutral  salts  of  most  of  the  heavy  metals  also  cause  the  blue 
colour  to  change  to  red. 

/3.  Reddened  Litmus  Paper. 

Preparation. — Blue  solution  of  litmus  is  stirred  with  a  glass  rod 
dipped  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  process  repeated  until  the  solu- 
tion has  just  turned  distinctly  red.  Slips  of  paper  are  dipped  in  the 
solution,  and  dried  as  in  a.     The  dried  slips  should  be  distinctly  red. 

Uses, — ^Alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  and  also  the  sulphides  of  their 
metals,  sjkaline  carbonates,  and  the  soluble  salts  of  some  other  weak 
acids,  especially  of  boric  acid,  all  afford  bases  which  combine  with  the 
red  colouring  matters  of  litmus  forming  blue  compounds  similar  to 
those  contained  in  blue  litmus.  Beddened  litmus,  therefore,  is  coloured 
blue  by  the  solutions  of  these  substances,  and  it  serves  for  their  detec- 
tion in  general.  Ammonia  does  not  colour  litmus  paper  permanentiy 
blue,  so  that  the  natural  red  colour  of  the  litmus  reappears  as  the  alkali 
volatilizes. 

y.  Turmeric  Paper. 

Preparation. — 1  part  of  ground  turmeric  root  is  warmed  and  digested 
with  6  parts  of  weak  spirit  of  wine,  the  tincture  filtered,  and  slips  of 
tine  unsized  paper  are  dipped  in  the  filtrate.  The  dried  sKps  should  be 
of  a  fine  yellow  tint ;  they  must  be  readily  wetted  by  aqueous  fluids. 

Uses, — Turmeric  paper  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  red  litmus 
paper  for  the  detection  of  free  alkalies,  &c.,  as  they  change  its  yellow 
colour  to  brown.  It  is  not  so  delicate  as  litmus  paper ;  but  the  change 
of  colour  is  highly  characteristic,  and  is  very  distinctly  perceptible  with 
many  coloured  liquids;  it  cannot,  therefore,  well  be  dispensed  with. 
When  testing  with  turmeric  paper,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  besides 
the  substances  mentioned  in  ft  other  compounds  (boric  acid,  for 
instance)  possess  the  property  of  turning  its  yellow  colour  to  red, 
especially  on  drying.  It  affords  an  excellent  means  for  the  detection  of 
boric  acid. 

All  test  papers  should  be  cut  into  slips  and  kept  in  small  well- 
closed  boxes,  or  in  bottles  covered  with  black  paper,  as  the  continued 
action  of  light  destroys  the  colour. 
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2.  Solution  of  Indigo. 

FreparcUion. — 1  part  of  finely  pulverized  indigo  is  added  slowly  and 
in  smaJI  portions  at  a  time  to  4—6  parts  of  fuming  sulphuric  add^ 
taking  care  to  keep  the  mixture  well  stirred.  The  acid  at  first  becomes- 
of  a  brownish  tint  from  impurities  in  the  indigo  blue,  but  it  subsequently 
turns  deep  blue.  Any  great  elevation  of  temperature  is  to  be  avoided, 
as  part  of  the  indigo  blue  may  be  thereby  destroyed ;  it  is  advisable,  there- 
fore, when  dissolving  large  quantities  of  the  substance  to  place  the 
vessel  in  cold  water.  When  the  whole  of  the  indigo  has  been  added  to 
the  acid,  the  vessel  is  covered  and  allowed  to  remain  forty-eight  hours, 
when  the  contents  are  poured  into  20  times  the  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  whole  mixed,  filtered,  and  the  blue  solution  kept  for  use. 

Uses. — Indigo  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  yellow- 
coloured  oxidation  products  being  formed.  It  serves,  therefore,  for  the 
detection  of  nitric  acid.  Solution  of  indigo  is  also  useful  for  detecting 
chloric  acid  and  free  chlorine. 


B.  REAGENTS  IN  THE  DRY  WAY. 

I.  Fluxes  and  Decohposino  Agents. 

§  76. 

1.  Mixture  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  and  Carbonate  ot 
Fotassa  (Fusion  lUxttire), 
NaO,CO,  +  KO,CO,  [Na,CO,+  K,COJ. 

Preparation, — 10  parts  of  purified  bitartrate  of  potassa  in  powder 
are  digested  with  10  p/urts  of  water  and  1  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  for 
several  hours  on  the  water-bath,  with  frequent  stirring;  the  mass  is 
then  put  into  a  funnel  with  a  small  filter  in  the  point,  and  allowed  to 
drain;  the  crystalline  mass  is  then  covered  with  a  disk  of  rather 
difficultly  permeable  filtering  paper  with  upturned  edges,  and  washed  by 
repeatedly  pouring  small  quantities  of  cold  water  on  to  the  filter  paper ; 
the  washing  being  continued  in  this  way  until  the  liquid  which  runs 
through  is  no  longer  rendered  turbid  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
after  addition  of  nitric  acid.  The  bitartrate  of  potassa  which  has  been 
freed  from  lime  (and  phosphoric  acid)  by  this  treatment  is  now  dried. 

The  next  thing  is  to  prepare  pure  nitrate  of  potassa.  This  is  done 
by  dissolving  commercial  nitrate  of  potassa  in  half  its  weight  of  boiling 
water,  filtering  the  solution  into  a  porcelain  or  stoneware  dish — ^a  hot 
funnel  should  be  used — ^and  stirring  it  well  with  a  clean  wooden  or 
porcelain  spatula  until  cold.  The  crystalline  powder  fs  transferred  to  a 
funnel  loosely  stopped  with  cotton  wool,  allowed  to  drain,  pressed  down 
tightly,  made  even  at  the  top,  and  covered  with  a  double  disk  of 
difficultly  permeable  filtering  paper  with  upturned  edges ;  on  to  this, 
at  intervals,  water  is  poured  in  small  portions  at  a  time  until  the 
washings  are  no  longer  rendered  turbid  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  contents  of  the  funnel  are  emptied  into  a  porcelain  dish,  dried, 
and  the  mass  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 
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Two  parts  of  the  purified  bitartrate  of  potassa  are  now  mixed  with 
1  part  of  the  pure  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  the  perfectly  dry  mixture  is 
projected  in  small  portions  at  a  time  into  a  clean  scoured  cast-iron  pot 
heated  to  low  redness ;  after  the  mixture  has  deflagrated,  it  is  heated 
strongly  until  a  sample  yields  a  perfectly  colourless  solution  when 
treated  with  water.  The  charred  mass  is  triturated  with  water,  filtered, 
washed  sHghtly,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  in  a  porcelain,  or,  better 
still,  in  a  alver  dish,  until  the  liquid  becomes  covered  with  a  persistent 
pelUcle.  The  mixture  is  now  cooled  with  constant  stirring ;  and  the 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  potassa  which  form  are  put  into  a  funnel, 
allowed  to  drain  well,  washed  slightly,  dried  thoroughly  in  a  silver  or 
platinum  dish,  and  kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle.  On  evaporation,  the 
mother  liquor  leaves  a  salt  which,  although  containing  traces  of  alumina 
and  silicic  acid,  is  still  available  for  many  purposes. 

Pure  carbonate  of  potassa  may  also  readily  be  prepared  from 
-commercial  bicarbonate  of  potassa ;  this  is  powdered,  and  washed  with 
small  quantities  of  water  until  the  washings,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  no 
longer  give  the  slightest  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  nitrate  of 
baiyta.  The  powder  is  then  dried,  and  converted  into  the  mono* 
•carbonate  by  heating  it  in  a  platinum  or  silver  dish. 

Thirteen  parts  of  the  pure  carbonate  of  potassa  prepared  in  the 
manner  just  described  are  mixed  with  10  parts  of  pure  anhydrous 
<»rbonate  of  soda,  and  the  mixture  kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 
The  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  soda  may  also  be 
prepared  by  deflagrating  20  parts  of  pure  bitartrate  of  potassa  with  9 
parts  of  pure  nitrate  of  soda,  treating  with  water,  and  evaporating  the 
solution  to  dryness ;  or  by  igniting  pure  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda, 
extracting  the  carbonaceous  mass  with  water,  and  evaporating  the  clear 
solution  to  dryness. 

Tests. — ^The  purity  of  the  mixed  salt  is  tested  as  directed  in  §  46.  To 
detect  any  trace  of  cyanide  of  potassium  that  may  happen  to  be  present, 
a  little  solution  of  proto-sesquioxide  of  iron  is  added,  and  then  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  excess ;  a  bluish-green  coloration  of  the  solution  and  the 
formation  of  a  blue  precipitate  after  a  time  will  indicate  the  presence  of 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

Uses, — If  sUicic  acid  or  a  silicate  is  fused  with  about  4  parts  (con- 
sequently with  an  excess)  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda,  carbonic  acid 
escapes  with  effervescence,  and  a  basic  alkaline  silicate  is  formed,  which, 
being  soluble  in  water,  may  be  readily  separated  from  such  metallic 
oxides  as  it  may  contain  in  admixture ;  from  this  basic  alkaline  silicate, 
hydrochloric  add  separates  the  silicic  acid  as  hydrate.  If  a  fixed  alka- 
line carbonate  is  fused  with  sulphate  of  baryta,  strontia,  or  limci 
carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  sulphate  of  the  alkali  are  formed ; 
in  these  new  compounds,  both  the  base  and  the  acid  of  the  originally 
insoluble  salt  may  be  readily  detected.  However,  neither  carbonate  of 
potassa  nor  carbonate  of  sodei  is  used  separately  to  effect  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  insoluble  silicates  and  sulphates,  but  the  above-described 
mixture  of  both,  because  this  mixture  requires  a  far  lower  degree  of 
heat  for  fusion  than  either  of  its  two  components ;  this  renders  it  possible 
to  do  the  fusion  over  a  Berzelius  spirit  lamp,  or  over  a  simple  bunsen 
burner.  The  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates  is  always  done  in  a  plati- 
num crucible,  provided  no  reducible  metallic  oxides  are  present 
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§  77. 
2.  Hydrate  of  Baxyta,  BaO,HO  [BaHAl 

Preparation, — ^The  crystals  of  baryta  prepared  in  the  manner  directed 
in  §  36  are  heated  gently  in  a  silver  or  platinum  dish,  until  the  water 
of  crystallization  is  completely  expelled.  The  residuary  white  mass  is 
pulverized,  and  kept  for  use  in  a  well-olosed  bottle. 

Uses, — Hydrate  of  baryta  fuses  at  a  gentle  red  heat  without  losing 
its  water.  When  silicates  which  resist  decomposition  by  acids  are  fused 
with  about  4  times  their  weight  of  hydrate  of  baryta,  basic  silicates  are 
formed  which  acids  will  decompose.  If,  therefore,  the  fused  mass  is- 
treated  with  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  digested  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
silicic  acid  is  left  behind,  and  the  oxides  are  obtained  in  solution  in  the 
form  of  chlorides.  Hydrate  of  baryta  is  used  as  a  flux  when  we  wish  to 
test  silicates  for  alkalies.  This  reagent  is  preferable  as  a  flux  to  car- 
bonate or  nitrate  of  baryta,  as  it  neither  requires  a  very  high  tem- 
perature for  its  fusion,  as  is  the  case  with  the  carbonate,  nor  does  it 
cause  any  spirting  in  the  fusing  mass,  arising  from  disengagement  of 
gas,  as  is  the  case  with  the  nitrate.  The  fusion  with  hydrate  of  baryta 
is  done  in  silver  or  platinum  crucibles. 

§  78 

3.  Fluoride  of  Calcium,  CaF  [CaF,]. 

Fluor-spar  as  pure  as  can  be  procured  and,  more  particularly,  f ree^ 
from  alkalies,  is  reduced  to  flne  powder,  and  kept  for  use. 

Uses. — Fluoride  of  calcium  in  conjunction  with  sulphuiic  acid  is 
used  to  decompose  silicates  insoluble  in  acids,  and  more  especially  to 
detect  the  alkalies  which  they  contain.  If  pure  aqueous  hydrofluoric 
acid  (which  must  volatilize  completely  when  heated  in  a  platinum  dish) 
or  pure  fluoride  of  ammonium  is  to  be  had,  they  are  preferable  to 
fluoride  of  calcium  for  decomposing  silicates.  Compare  Section  III.. 
Silicic  add,  §  150. 

§  79. 

4.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  NaO,NO,  [NaNOj. 

Preparation, — ^Pure  nitric  acid  is  exactly  neutralized  with  pure  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  evaporated  to  crystsJlization.  The  crystals  are* 
dried  thoroughly,  powdered,  and  kept  for  use. 

Tests. — ^A  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  should  not  give  any  turbidity 
with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  nitrate  of  baryta,  nor  be  precipitated 
by  carbonate  of  soda. 

Uses. — Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  very  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  yielding 
oxygen  to  combustible  substances  when  heated  with  them.  This  reagent 
is  used  chiefly  to  convert  various  metallic  sulphides,  more  particularly 
the  sulphides  of  tin,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  into  oxides  or  acids ;  also  to 
eftect  the  rapid  and  complete  combustion  of  organic  substances.  For 
the  latter  purpose,  however,  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  sometimes  preferable ; 
it  is  prepared  by  saturating  nitric  acid  with  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
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§  80. 

6.  Acid  Sulphate  of  Potassa,  KO,HO,2S03  [KHSOj. 

Freparation, — 87  parts  of  neutral  sulphate  of  potassa  (§  42)  is  mixed 
with  49  parts  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum  dish  or 
large  platinum  crucible,  and  heated  to  low  redness  until  the  whole  is  in 
a  state  of  calm  fusion ;  it  is  then  poured  out  into  a  platinum  dish  placed 
in  cold  water,  or  on  to  a  piece  of  porcelain,  and  the  cake  broken  up  into 
smaller  pieces  and  kept  for  use. 

Teats. — Acid  sulphate  of  potassa  should  dissolve  in  water  with  ease 
to  a  clear  liquid  with  a  strongly  acid  reaction.  The  solution  should  not 
be  rendered  turbid  or  precipitated  by  sulphurett.ed  hydrogen  or  by 
ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Uses. — ^Acid  sulphate  of  potassa  at  the  temperature  of  fusion  dis- 
solves and  decomposes  many  compounds,  which  cannot  be  dissolved  and 
decomposed  by  acids  in  the  wet  way  without  considerable  difficulty,  such 
as  ignited  alumina,  titanic  acid,  chrome  iron  ore,  &/c.  This  reagent, 
therefore,  is  useful  for  dissolving  or  decomposing  such  substances.  It 
is  better  to  do  the  fusion  in  platinum  vessels. 

II.  Blowpipe  Reagents. 

§  81. 

e.  Carbonate  of  Soda,  NaO,CO,  [Na,co,]. 

Preparation. — See  §  46. 

Uses, — Carbonate  of  soda  is  useful,  in  the  first  place,  to  promote  the 
reduction  of  oxidized  substances  in  the  inner  flame  of  the  blowpipe.  In 
fusing,  it  brings  the  oxides  into  the  most  intimate  contact  with  the  char- 
coal support,  and  enables  the  flame  to  embrace  every  part  of  the  sub- 
stance under  examination.  With  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  the  reduction 
is  preceded  by  separation  of  the  base.  It  co-operates  in  this  process 
also  chemically  by  the  transposition  of  its  constituents  (according  to 
R.  Wagner,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  cyanide  of  sodium). 
Where  the  quantity  operated  on  is  very  minute,  the  reduced  metal  is 
often  found  in  the  pores  of  the  charcoal.  In  such  cases,  the  parts  sur- 
rounding the  cavity  which  contains  the  substance  are  scooped  out  with  a 
knife,  and  triturated  in  a  small  mortar ;  the  charcoal  is  then  washed  off 
from  the  metallic  particles,  which  now  become  visible  either  in  the  form 
of  powder  or  as  small  spangles,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Carbonate  of  soda  serves,  in  the  second  place,  as  a  solvent.  Platinum 
wire  is  the  most  convenient  support  for  testing  the  solubility  of  sub- 
stances in  melted  carbonate  of  soda.  A  few  only  of  the  bases  dissolve 
in  fused  carbonate  of  soda,  but  acids  dissolve  in  it  with  facility.  Car- 
bonate of  soda  is  also  applied  as  a  decomposing  agent  and  flux,  more 
particularly  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  insoluble  sulphates,  with 
which  it  exchanges  acids,  the  newly-formed  sulphate  of  soda  being 
reduced  at  the  same  time  to  sulphide  of  sodium ;  also  to  effect  the 
decomposition  of  sulphide  of  arsenic,  with  which  it  forms  a  double 
sulphide  of  arsenic  and  sodium,  and  arsenite  or  arsenate  of  soda,  thus 
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>coHvertmg  it  to  a  state  which  permits  of  its  subsequent  reduction  by 
hydrogen.  Carbonate  of  soda  also  is  the  most  sensitive  reagent  in  the 
dry  way  for  the  detection  of  manganese,  as,  when  fused  in  the  outer 
flame  with  a  substance  containing  manganese,  it  yields  a  green  opaque 
bead,  owing  to  the  formation  of  manganate  of  soda. 

§  82. 
2.  Cyanide  of  Potassium,  HC^  =  KCy  [KCN]. 

Preparation. — See  §  54, 

Uses. — Cyanide  of  potassium  is  an  exceedingly  powerful  reducing 
agent  in  the  dry  way ;  indeed  it  excels  in  its  action  almost  aJl  other 
reagents  of  the  same  class,  and  separates  the  metals  not  only  from  most 
oxygen  compounds,  but  also  from  many  sulphur  compounds.  This 
reduction  is  attended  in  the  former  case  with  formation  of  cyanate  of 
potassa,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  in  the  latter  case  with  forma- 
tion of  the  sulphocyanate,  by  the  taking  up  of  sulphur.  By  means  of 
this  reagent,  we  may  effect  the  reduction  of  metcds  from  their  com- 
pounds with  the  greatest  possible  facility;  for  instance,  we  may 
obtain  metallic  antimony  from  antimonious  acid  or  from  sulphide  of 
antimony,  metallic  iron  from  sesquioxide  of  iron,  &c.  The  readiness 
with  which  cyanide  of  potassium  enters  into  fusion  facilitates  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  metals  greatly ;  the  process  may  usually  be  conducted  even 
in  a  porcelain  crucible  over  a  spirit  or  gas-lamp.  Cyanide  of  potassium 
is  a  most  valuable  and  important  agent  for  reducing  binoxide  of  tin, 
antimonic  acid,  and  more  particularly  tersulphide  of  arsenic.  Cyanide 
of  potassium  is  equally  important  as  a  blowpipe  reagent.  Its  action  is 
exceedingly  energetic ;  substances  like  binoxide  of  tin,  the  reduction  of 
which  by  means  of  carbonate  of  soda  requires  a  tolerably  strong  flame, 
are  reduced  by  cyanide  of  potassium  with  the  greatest  facility.  In 
blowpipe  experiments,  we  invariably  use  a  mixture  of  |qual  parts  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  cyanide  of  potassium ;  the  admixture  of  carbonate 
of  soda  is  intended  here  to  check  in  some  measure  the  excessive 
fusibility  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium.  This  mixture  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  with  carbonate  of  soda,  besides  being  a  far  more  powerful 
reducing  agent  than  the  simple  carbonate  of  soda,  has  moreover  this 
great  advantage  over  the  latter,  that  it  is  absorbed  by  the  pores  of  the 
charcoal  with  extreme  facility,  and  thus  permits  the  production  of  the 
metallic  globules  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  purity. 

§  83. 

3.  Biborate  of  Soda  or  Borax,  NaO,2B03  [Na^B.oj. 
Crystallized,  NaO,2B03  +  lOaq  [Na,B,O„10H2O3. 

The  purity  of  commercial  borax  may  be  tested  by  adding  to  its  solu- 
tion carbonate  of  soda,  or,  after  previous  addition  of  nitric  add,  solution 
of  nitrate  of  baryta  or  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  borax  may  be  con- 
sidered pure  if  these  reagents  do  not  produce  any  alteration  in  the 
solution ;  but  if  either  of  them  causes  the  formation  of  a  precipitate,  or 
renders  the  liquid  turbid,  recrystallization  is  necessary.     The  pure  crys- 
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tallissed  bonix  is  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  until 
it  ceases  to  swell  up ;  when  cold  it  is  pulverized  and  kept  for  use. 

Usee. — Boric  acid  manifests  a  great  affinity  for  oxides  when  brought 
into  contact  with  them  in  a  state  of  fusion.  This  affinity  enables  it,  in 
the  first  place,  to  combine  directly  with  oxides;  secondly,  to  expel 
weaker  acids  from  their  salts ;  and,  thirdly,  to  predispose  metals,  sul- 
phides, and  haloid  compounds  to  oxidize  in  the  outer  flame  of  the  blow- 
pipe, that  it  may  combine  with  the  oxides.  Most  of  the  borates  thus 
produced  fuse  readily,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  flux,  but  far  more  so  in 
conjunction  with  borate  of  soda ;  the  latter  salt  acts  in  this  operation 
either  as  a  mere  flux,  or  by  the  formation  of  double  salts.  Now  we  may 
regard  biborate  of  soda  as  containing  both  free  boric  acid  and  borate  of 
soda;  the  union  of  these  two  substances  renders  it  one  of  our  most 
important  blowpipe  reagents.  In  fusing  with  borax,  we  usually  employ 
platinum  wire  for  a  support;  the  loop  of  the  wire  is  moistened  or  heated 
to  redness,  then  dipped  into  the  powder  and  exposed  to  the  outer  flame ; 
a  colourless  bead  of  fused  borax  is  thus  produced.  A  small  portion  of 
the  substance  ia  then  attached  to  the  bead,  by  bringing  the  latter  into 
contact  with  it  whilst  stiU  hot  or  after  having  previously  moistened  it. 
The  bead  with  the  substance  adhering  to  it  is  now  exposed  to  the  gas 
or  blowpipe  flame,  and  the  reactions  are  observed.  The  following  points 
ought  to  be  more  particularly  watched : — (1)  Whether  or  not  the  sub- 
stance dissolves  to  a  transparent  bead,  and  whether  or  not  the  bead 
retains  its  transparency  on  cooling;  (2)  whether  the  bead  exhibits  a 
distinct  colour,  which  in  many  cases  at  once  clearly  indicates  the  indi- 
vidual metal  which  the  substance  contains ;  as  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
with  cobalt;  and  (3)  whether  the  bead  behaves  in  the  same  or  a  different 
way  in  the  outer  and  in  the  inner  flame.  Reactions  of  the  latter  kind 
arise  from  the  reduction  of  higher  to  lower  oxides,  or  even  to  the- 
metallic  state,  and  are  particularly  characteristic  for  some  substances. 

§  84. 
4.  Phosphate  of  Soda  and  Ammonia.     Microcosmic 

Salt. 

NaO,NH,0,HO,PO,  [Na(NH,)HPOJ. 
Crystallized,  NaO,NH,0,HO,P05  +  8aq  [Na(NH,)HP0^4H,0]. 

Preparation. — a.  6  parts  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  1  of  pure  chloride 
of  ammonium  are  dissolved  by  boiling  in  2  parts  of  water,  and  the  solution 
is  allowed  to  cool ;  the  crystals  of  double  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia 
which  separate  are  freed  from  the  chloride  of  sodium  which  adheres  to 
them  by  recrystallization,  after  addition  of  some  solution  of  ammonia. 
The  puiifled  crystals  are  then  dried,  pulverized,  and  kept  for  use. 

6.  Two  equal  portions  of  a  solution  of  pure  tribasic  phosphoric  acid 
are  taken,  and  solution  of  soda  is  added  to  the  one,  and  solution  of 
ammonia  to  the  other,  until  both  mixtures  have  a  distinctly  alkaline  re- 
action ;  the  two  are  then  mixed,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  crystallize. 

Tests. — Phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  dissolves  in  water  yielding  a 
feebly  alkaline  solution.  The  yellow  precipitate  produced  in  this  solu- 
tion by  nitrate  of  silver  should  dissolve  completely  in  nitric  acid. 
Microcosmic  salt  should  give  a  clear  and  colourless  bead  when  fused  on 
a  loop  of  platinum  wir^, 
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Uges. — On  heating  phoephate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  the  ammonia 
escapes  with  the  water  of  crystallization,  leaving  acid  pyrophosphate  of 
soda,  NaO,HO,P05  [Na,H,P,OJ;  when  this  is  heated  more  strongly,  the 
last  equiyalent  of  water  escapes  likewise,  and  the  readily  fusihle  meta- 
phosphate  of  soda,  NaOjPOj  [NaPO,],  is  left.  The  action  of  microcos- 
mic  ^t  is  analogous  to  that  of  hihorate  of  soda.  In  some  cases,  however, 
it  is  preferable  to  use  borax  as  a  solvent  or  flux,  the  beads  which  it  forms 
with  many  substances  being  more  beautifully  and  distinctly  coloured  , 
than  those  of  borax.  •  Platinum  wire  is  also  used  for  a  support  in  the  I 
process  of  fluxing  with  microcosmic  salt ;  the  loop  must  be  made  small 
and  narrow,  otherwise  the  bead  will  not  adhere  to  it.  The  operation  is 
conducted  as  directed  for  borax  on  p.  81.  i 

§  85. 
6.  Nitrate  of  Protoxide  of  Cobalt,  CoO,NO,  (Co(N03)j. 

Crystallized,  CoO,NO,  +  6aq  [Co{NO,)^6H,0]. 

Preparation, — Conmiercial  oxide  of  cobalt  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
add,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  the 
residue  dissolved  in  water ;  carbonate  of  baryta  made  into  a  cream  with 
water  (§  60)  is  then  added  in  excess,  the  mixture  allowed  to  remain  f  oi- 
some  hours,  with  frequent  stirring,  filtered,  and  the  residue  washed. 
More  carbonate  of  bar3rta  is  now  added  to  the  filtrate,  chlorine  passed 
in,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time,  shaking 
repeatedly;   the  precipitate,  consisting  of  peroxide  of  cobalt  and  the 
excess  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  is  separated  from  the  solution  which  con- 
tains the  nickel,  thoroughly  washed,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  sul- 
phiuic  acid  added  in  slight  excess  to  precipitate  the  baryta,  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  passed  into  the  mixture  (without  filtering)  heated 
to  70^.    The  product  is  filtered,  ammonia  added  to  the  filtrate  to  alka- 
line reaction,  then  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  excess,  and  lastly  acetic 
acid  to  acid  reaction ;  the  sulphide  of  cobalt  thus  precipitated  is  col- 
lected, washed,  dissolved  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  excess  of 
acid  removed  by  evaporation.     The  residue  is  next  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  hot  solution  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  preci- 
pitate Is  well-washed,  and  treated  while  stiU  moist  with  oxalic  acid 
in  excess.    The  rose-red  oxalate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  is  thoroughly 
washed,  dried,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube,  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen ;  this  decomposes  the  oicalate  into  carbonic  acid,  which  escapes, 
and  metallic  cobalt,  which  is  left  behind.     The  metal  is  washed,  first 
with  water  containing  acetic  acid,  then  with  pure  water,  dissolved  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath,     1  part 
of  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  10  parts  of  water  for  use. 

Teats, — Solution  of  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  should  be  free  from 
other  metals,  and  especially  from  salts  of  the  alkalies ;  no  fixed  residue 
should  be  left  when  the  solution  is  precipitated  with  sulphide  of  am- 
monium, filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  on  platinum.  When 
treated  with  cyanide  of  potassiimi  in  excess,  adding  soda  if  necessary, 
it  should  not  give  the  slightest  black  precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide  of 
nickel  even  after  remaining  for  an  hoiu'. 

Uses, — When  protoxide  of  cobalt  is  ignited  with  certain  infusible 
compounds  (oxide  of  zinc,  alumina),  it  forms  characteristically  coloured 
compounds,  and  may  accordingly  serve  for  their  detection. 
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SECTION     III. 

BEACTIONS, 

OR 

Behaviour  of  Compounds  with   Reagents. 

§  86. 

In  the  introductory  remarks,  it  was  stated  that  the  operations  and 
experiments  of  qualitative  analysis  have  for  their  object  the  conversion 
of  the  unknown  constituents  of  any  given  compound  into  forms  of  which 
we  know  the  behaviour,  relations,  and  properties,  affording  us  informa- 
tion from  which  we  may  draw  correct  inferences  regarding  the  several 
constituents  of  which  the  analysed  compound  consists.  The  greater  or 
less  value  of  such  analytical  experiments,  like  that  of  all  other  inquiries 
and  investigations,  depends  on  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  certainty  \vith 
which  they  lead  to  definite  results,  no  matter  whether  these  are  positive 
or  negative.  But  as  a  question  does  not  render  us  any  the  wiser  if  we  do 
not  know  the  language  in  which  the  answer  is  given,  so,  in  like  manner, 
analytical  investigations  will  be  of  no  use  if  we  do  not  understand  the 
mode  of  expression  in  which  the  desired  information  is  conveyed  to  us ; 
in  other  words,  if  we  do  not  know  how  to  interpret  the  phenomena 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  reagents  on  the  substance  examined. 

Before  we  can  proceed,  therefore,  to  enter  on  the  practical  investiga-  ^ 
tions  in  analytical  chemistry,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should  really 
have  a  very  acciuute  knowledge  of  the  behaviour,  relations,  and  pro- 
perties of  the  new  forms  into  which  we  intend  to  convert  the  substances  j 
we  wish  to  analyse.  Now  this  accurate  knowledge  consists,  in  the  first 
place,  in  a  clear  conception  and  comprehension  of  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  formation  of  the  new  compounds,  and  the  manifestation  of 
the  various  reactions ;  and  in  the  second  place,  in  a  distinct  impression 
of  the  colour,  form,  and  physical  properties  which  characterize  the  new 
compound.  This  section  of  the  work  demands  therefore  not  only  the 
most  careful  and  attentive  study,  but  requires  riioreover  that  the  student 
should  examine  and  verify  by  actual  experiment  every  fact  stated  in  it. 

The  method  usually  adopted  in  elementary  works  on  chemistry  is 
to  treat  of  the  various  substances  and  their  behaviour  with  reagents 
individually  and  separately,  and  to  point  out  their  characteristic  reac- 
tions. The  author,  however,  in  the  present  work  has  considered  it  to 
be  more  judicious  and  better  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  student,  to 
arrange  those  substances  which  are  in  many  respects  analogous  in 
groups,  and  thus,  by  comparing  their  analogies  with  their  differences,  to 
place  the  latter  in  the  clearest  possible  Ught. 

A. — Behaviour  op  the  Metallic  Oxides  and  of 

THEIR  EaDIGLES. 

§  87. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  special  study  of  the  several  metallic  oxides, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  whole  of  them  clasj^ified 
in   groups,  and  showing  the   oxides  belonging  to  each  group.     The 
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grounds  on  which  the  classification  has  been  |t>rranged  will  appear  when 
the  several  groups  are  specially  considered. 
First  group—  . 

Potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  (oxide  of  cnsium^  oxide  of  rubidium, 
lithia). 

Second  group — 

Baryta,  strontia,  lime,  magnesia. 
Third  group — 
Alumina,  sesquioxide  of  chromium  (beryllia,  thoria,  zirconia, 
yttria,    oxide  of  erbium,   oxides  of  cerium,  lanthaniun,   didymium, 
titanium,  tantalum,  niobium). 
Fourth  group- 
Oxides  of  zinc,  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  iron  (of  uramum, 
thallium,  indium,  vanadium). 
Fifth  group- 
Oxides  of  silver,  mercury,  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  cadmium 
(of  palladium,  rhodium,  osmium,  ruthenium). 
Sixth  group — 
Oxides  and  acids  of  gold,  platinum,  tin,  antimony,  arsenic  (of 
iridium,  molybdenum,  telhirium,  tungsten,  selenium). 

Of  the  metallic  oxides,  only  those  the  names  of  which  are  spaced 
(like  potassa)  are  found  distributed  extensively  and  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  that  portion  of  the  earth's  crust  which  is  accessible  to  our  investi- 
gations ;  these  are  the  most  important  to  chemistry,  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, agriculture,  pharmacy,  &c.,  and  we  shall  therefore  consider  them 
at  greater  length.  The  remainder  are  more  briefly  noticed  in  para- 
graphs printed  in  smaller  tjje,  and  may  be  passed  over  by  the  younger 
class  of  stvidents  of  analyticS  chemistry.  The  properties  and  reactions 
of  the  metals  themselves  are  given  only  in  the  case  of  those  which  are 
more  frequently  met  with  in  the  metallic  state  in  analytical  operations. 

§  88. 
First  Group. 

More  common  oxides: — Potassa,  Soda,  Ammonia. 

Karer  oxides: — Oxide  of  Caesium,  Oxide  of  Rubidium, 
Lithia. 

Properties  of  the  group. — ^The  alkalies  are  readily  soluble  in  water, 
as  well  in  the  pure  or  caustic  state  as  in  the  form  of  sulphides, 
carbonates,  and  phosphates.  (The  salts  of  lithia,  however,  dissolve  with 
difficulty.)  Accordingly,  the  alkalies  do  not  precipitate  one  another  in 
the  pure  state,  nor  as  carbonates  or  phosphates  (which  in  the  case  of 
lithia,  however,  presupposes  a  higher  degree  of  dilution  of  the  solutions), 
nor  are  they  precipitated  by  suphuretted  hydrogen  under  any  condition 
whatever.  The  solutions  of  the  pure  alkalies  as  well  as  of  their  sul- 
phides and  carbonates  restore  the  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus-paper, 
and  impart  an  intensely  brown  tint  to  turmeric  paper. 
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Special  Eeactions  of  the  more  common  Oxides  of 
the  first  group.  ^. 

§  89. 
a.  Potaasa,  KO  [K,0]. 

1.  Potassa  and  its  hydrate  and  salts  are  not  yolatile  at  _ 
red-heat.  Potassa  and  its  hydrate  deliquesce  in  the  air ;  the  oily  liquids 
thereby  formed  absorb  carbonic  acid  rapidly  from  the  air,  but  without 
solidifying. 

2.  Nearly  all  the  salts  of  potassa  are  soluble  in  water.  Those  with 
colourless  acids  are  colourless.  The  neutral  salts  of  potassa  with  strong 
adds  do  not  alter  vegetable  colours.  Carbonate  of  potassa  crystallizes 
{Id  combination  with  water  of  crystallization)  with  difficulty,  and  deli- 
<iuesces  in  the  air.  Sulphate  of  potassa  is  anhydrous  and  suffers  no 
alteration  in  the  air. 

3.  Chloride  of  platinum  produces  in  the  neutral  and  add  solu- 
tions of  potassa  a  yellow,  crystalline,  heavy  precipitate  of  chloride  of 
platinnm  and  chloride  of  potassium  (platinochloride  of  potas- 
sium), KCl,PtCl,  [KjPtCIJ.  In  concentrated  solutions,  this  precipitate 
•separates  immediately  on  adding  the  reagent :  in  dilute  solutions  it  is 
formed  only  after  some  time,  often  after  a  considerable  time.  Very 
dilute  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  the  reagent.  The  precipitate 
consists  of  octahedrons  discernible  under  the  microscope.  Alkaline 
solutions  must  be  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  before  the  chloride 
of  platinum  is  added.  The  precipitate  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water ;  the  presence  of  free  acids  does  not  greatly  increase  its  solubility ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Chloride  of  platinum  is  therefore  a  par- 
ticularly delicate  test  for  salts  of  potassa  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine. 
The  best  method  of  applying  this  reagent  is  to  evaporate  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  potassa  salt  with  chloride  of  platinum  nearly  to  dryness 
•on  the  water-bath,  and  to  pour  a  little  water  over  the  residue  (or, 
better  still,  some  spirit  of  wine,  provided  no  substances  insoluble  in 
that  menstruiun  be  present),  when  the  platinochloride  of  potassium 
will  be  left  undissolved.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  this 
double  salt  with  platinochloride  of  ammonium,  which  greatly  resembles 
it  (see  §91,  4). 

4.  Tartaric  acid  produces  in  neutral  or  alkaline*  solutions — a 
white,  quickly  subsiding,  ^rawiiZar  crystalline  precipitate  of  acid  tar- 
trate of  potassa,  KO,HO,CgHp,,  [KHC4HA]-  In  concentrated 
solutions,  this  precipitate  separates  immediately;  in  dilute  solutions 
often  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time.  Vigorous  shaking 
or  stirring  of  the  liquid  greatly  promotes  its  formation.  Very  dilute 
solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  this  reagent.  Free  alkalies  and  free 
mineral  acids  dissolve  the  precipitate ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold, 
but  pretty  readily  soluble  in  hot  water.  In  acid  solutions,  the  free 
add  must,  if  practicable,  first  be  expelled  by  evaporation  and  ignition, 
or  the  solution  must  be  neutralized  with  soda  or  carbonate  of  soda. 

*  *  If  the  Bolntion  is  alkaline,  the  reagent  must  be  added  until  the  liquid  shows 
•a  strongly  acid  reaction. 
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Acid  tartrate  of  soda  answers  as  a  test  for  potassa  still  better 
than  free  tartaric  acid.  The  reaction  is  the  same  in  kind,  but  different 
in  degree,  being  much  more  delicate  with  the  salt  than  with  the  free 
acid,  since  where  the  former  is  used  the  soda  salt  of  the  acid  combined 
with  the  pota£»a  is  formed,  whereas  with  free  tartaric  acid  the  hydrate 
of  the  add  combined  with  the  potassa  is  formed,  and  this  tends  to 
increase  the  solvent  action  of  the  water  present  on  the  acid  tartrate 
of  potassa,  and  consequently  checks  the  separation  of  the  latter, 
J[:0,NO,  +  NaO,HO,C,H,Oi,  =  K0,H0,C3H,0^  +  NaO,NO, 
[KNO,+ NaHC^H  A=' KHC4H  A+ NaNO,]. 

5.  If  a  potassa  salt  which  is  volatile  at  an  intense  red  heat  is  held  on 
the  loop  of  a  fine  platinum  wire  in  the  fusing  zone  of  the  Bunsen  gas- 
lamp  (p.  23),  the  salt  volatilizes,  and  imparts  a  blue  violet  tint  to  the 
part  of  the  flame  above  the  sample.  Chloride  of  potassium  and  nitrate 
of  potassa  volatilize  rapidly,  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  less  rapidly,  ancf 
the  phosphate  still  more  slowly ;  but  they  all  distinctly  show  the  reac- 
tion, although  decreasing  in  degree.  If  a  more  uniform  manif est-ation  of 
the  reaction  is  desired,  that  is,  a  manifestation  independent  of  the  nature 
of  the  acid  that  may  chance  to  be  combined  with  the  potassa,  the  sampk 
need  simply  be  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  dried  at  the  border  of  the 
flame,  and  then  introduced  into  the  fusing  zone.  With  silicates,  and 
other  compounds  of  potassa  which  volatilize  with  difficulty,  the  reactionr 
may  be  ensured  by  fusing  the  sample  first  with  pure  gypsum,  as  in  this 
way  silicate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  potassa  are  formed,  and  the  latter 
then  readily  colours  the  flame.  Decrepitating  salts  should  be  ignited  in 
a  platinum  spoon  before  they  are  attached  to  the  loop.  The  sample  of 
the  potassa  salt  may  also  be  held  before  the  apex  of  the  inner  blow- 
pipe flame  produced  with  a  spirit-lamp.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
presence  of  a'  salt  of  soda  completely  obscures  the  potassa  coloration  of 
the  flame. 

The  spectrum  of  the  potassa  flame  as  observed  by  the  spectroscope 
(p.  28,  or  p.  29)  is  shown  in  the  coloiured  plate  of  spectra.  It  contains 
two  characteristic  lines,  the  red  line  a  and  the  indigo  blue  line  ^,  If 
the  potassa  flame  is  observed  through  the  indigo  prism  (p.  27)  the 
coloration  appears  sky-blue,  violet,  and  at  last  intensely  ciimson,  even 
through  the  thickest  layers  of  the  solution.  Admixtures  of  lime,  soda, 
and  Uthia  compounds  do  not  alter  this  reaction,  as  the  yellow  rays  can- 
not penetrate  the  indigo  solution,  and  the  rays  of  the  lithia  flame  also 
are  only  able  to  pass  through  the  thinner  layers  of  that  solution,  but 
not  through  the  thicker  layers ;  the  exact  spot  where  the  penetrating 
power  of  the  rays  of  the  lithia  flame  ceases  has  to  be  marked  by  the 
operator  on  his  indigo  prism.  But  organic  substances  which  impart 
luminosity  to  the  flame  might  lead  to  mistakes,  and  must  therefore,  if 
present,  first  be  removed  by  combustion.  Instead  of  the  indigo  prism, 
Cornwall's  permanganate  prism  (p.  27)  or  a  blue  glass  may  be  used; 
if  lithia  is  present,  the  absorbent  medium  must  be  sufficiently  thick  to 
keep  out  the  red  lithia  rays. 

6.  If  a  salt  of  potassa  (chloride  of  potassium  answers  best)  is  heated 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  alcohol  (burning  with  colourless  flame) 
added,  the  mixture  heated,  and  then  kindled,  the  flame  appears  violet. 
The  presence  of  soda  obscures  this  reaction,  which  is  altogether  much 
less  delicate  than  the  one  described  in  5. 
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§  90- 
h.  Soda,  KaO  [Na^O]. 

1.  Soda  and  its  hydrate  and  salts  have  in  general  the  same 
properties  and  reactions  as  potassa  and  its  corresponding  compounds. 
The  oily  liquid  which  soda  forms  by  deliquescence  on  exposure  to  the 
air  resolidifies  speedily  by  absorption  of  carbonic  acid.  Carbonate  of 
soda  crystallizes  readily;  the  crystals,  NaO,CO,+  lOaq  [NajCO^IOHjO], 
effloresce  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  air;  the  same  applies  to  the 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  soda,  NaO,SO,  +  lOaq  [Na,SO„10Hp]. 

2.  If  a  sufficiently  concentrated  solution  of  a  soda  salt  with  neutral 
or  alkaline  reaction  is  mixed,  for  greater  convenience,  in  a  watch-glass, 
with  a  solution  of  metantiinonate  of  potassa  prepared  according  to  the 
directions  given  in  §  51,  the  mixture  remains  clear  at  first,  or  appears 
only  slightly  turbid ;  but  upon  rubbing  the  part  of  the  glass  wetted  by 
the  liquid  with  a  glass  rod,  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  metantimonate 
of  soda,  NaO,HO,Sb05  +  6aq  [Na,HjSb,0j.6H,0],  speedily  separates; 
this  makes  its  appearance  first  along  the  lines  rubbed  with  the  rod,  and 
ultimately  subsides  as  a  heavy,  sandy  precipitate.  The  precipitate  does 
not  separate  from  dilute  solutions  of  soda  salts  until  after  the  lapse  of 
some  time,  occasionally  as  long  as  twelve  hours.  From  very  dilute  solu- 
tions,  it  does  not  separate  at  all.  The  precipitated  antimonate  of  soda 
is  invariably  crystalline.  Where  it  has  separated  slowly,  it  occasionally 
consists  of  well-formed  microscopic  cubic  octahedrons,  but  more  fre* 
quently  of  four-sided  prisms  with  pyramidal  summits;  if  it  has  se- 
parated quickly,  it  appears  in  the  form  of  small  boat-shaped  crystals. 
The  presence  of  large  quantities  of  salts  of  potassa  interferes  very  con- 
siderably with  the  reaction.  Acid  solutions  cannot  be  tested  with  met- 
antimonate of  potassa,  as  free  acids  will  separate  from  the  latter  sub- 
stance hydrated  metantimonic  acid.  It  is  indispensable,  therefore, 
before  adding  the  reagent,  to  remove,  if  possible,  the  free  acid  by 
evaporation  or  ignition,  or  where  this  is  not  practicable,  by  neutralizing 
the  acid  solution  with  a  little  carbonate  of  potassa  until  the  reaction  is 
feebly  alkaline.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  solutions  cannot 
be  tes-ted  with  metantimonate  of  potassa  if  they  contain  any  other  bases 
besides  soda  and  potassa. 

3«  If  salts  of  soda  are  held  in  the  fusing  zone  of  the  Bunsen  gas- 
lamp  or  in  the  inner  spirit  blowpipe  flame,  they  show,  with  regard 
to  their  relative  volatility  and  the  action  of  decomposing  agents  on  them, 
a  similar  behaviour  to  the  salts  of  potassa ;  the  soda  salts,  are,  however, 
a  little  less  volatile  than  the  corresponding  potassa  salts.  But  the  most 
characteristic  sign  of  the  presence  of  soda  salts  is  the  inteiise  yellow 
coloration  which  they  impart  to  the  fiame.  This  reaction  will  effect 
the  detection  of  even  the  minutest  quantities  of  soda,  and  is  not  obsciu*ed 
even  by  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  potassa. 

The  spectrum  (see  coloiired  plate)  shows  only  a  single  yellow  line  a 
in  an  ordinary  speotrosoope,  but  with  a  more  powerfiS  apparatus  two 
lines  wiU  be  visible  distinctly,  although  they  are  exceedingly  close  to 
each  other.  The  reaction  is  so  delicate  that  the  chloride  of  sodium 
contained  in  atmospheric  dust  generally  suffices  to  give  a  soda  spectrum, 
although  a  faint  one. 
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It  is  characteristic  of  the  soda  flame,  that  a  crystal  of  dichromate  of 
potassa  appears  colourless  in  its  .light,  and  that  a  slip  of  paper  coated 
with  iodide  of  mercury  appears  white  with  a  faint  shade  of  yellow 
(Buns en);  also  that  it  looks  orange  yellow  when  observed  through  a 
green  glass  (Merz).  These  reactions  are  not  obscured  by  the  presence 
of  salts  of  potassa,  tithia,  or  lime. 

4.  If  salts  of  soda  (chloride  of  sodium  answers  best)  are  treated  as 
stated  on  p.  86,  6,  the  alcohol  flame  is  coloured  intensely  yellow. 
The  presence  of  a  potassa  salt  does  not  affect  the  distinctness  of  this 
reaction. 

5.  Chloride  of  platinum  produces  no  precipitate  in  neutral  or  acid 
solutions  of  soda  salts,  as  platinochloride  of  sodium  is  readily  soluble 
both  in  water  and  in  spirit  of  wine;  it  crystallizes  in  yellowish-red 
prisms. 

i  6.  Tartaric  aoid  and  acid  tartrate  of  soda  fail  to  precipitate 
even  concentrated  neutral  solutions  of  soda  salts. 

§91. 
c.  Ammonia,  NH,0  [(NHjp]. 

1.  Anhydrous  ammonia,  NHj  [NH3],  is  gaseous  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  but  is  generally  employed  in  aqueous  solution,  in  which 
it  betrays  its  presence  at  once  by  its  penetrating  odour.  It  is  expelled 
from  this  solution  by  the  application  of  heat.  It  is  sometimes  con- 
venient to  assume  that  the  solution  contains  it  as  oxide  of  ammonium, 
NH,0  [(NH,)P]  (see  §  35). 

2.  All  the  salts  of  ammonia  are  volatile  at  a  low  heat,  either 
with  or  without  decomposition.  Most  of  them  are  readily  soluble  in 
water.  The  solutions  are  colourless.  The  neutral  compounds  of  am- 
monia with  strong  acids  do  not  alter  vegetable  colours. 

3.  If  salts  of  ammonia  are  triturated  with  hydrate  of  limOi  best 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water,  or  are,  either  in  the  solid 
state  or  in  solution,  heated  with  solution  of  potassa  or  of  soda,  the 
ammonia  is  liberated  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  its  presence  may  be  re- 
cognized— 1 ,  by  its  characteristic  odour;  2,  by  its  action  on  moistened 
test-papers ;  and  3,  by  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  white  fumes . 
when  any  object,  such  as  a  glass  rod,  moistened  with  hydrochloric  a<ad,  * 
nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  or  any  of  the  volatile  acids,  is  brought  in  contact 
with  it.  These  fumes  are  produced  by  the  finely  divided  solid  ammoniacal 
salts  formed  by  the  vapour  of  the  acid  and  the  ammonia.  Hydrochloric 
acid  is  the  most  delicate  test  in  this  respect ;  acetic  acid,  however,  is 
less  liable  to  give  rise  to  a  mistake.  If  the  expulsion  of  the  ammonia 
is  effected  in  a  small  beaker,  best  with  hydrate  of  lime,  with  addition  of 
a  very  little  water,  and  the  beaker  is  covered  with  a  watch-glass  having 
a  slip  of  moistened  turmeric  or  reddened  litmus  paper  attached  to  the 
centre  of  the  convex  side,  the  reaction  will  show  the  presence  of  even 
very  minute  quantities  of  ammonia ;  only  the  action  is  not  immediate 
in  such  cases,  but  requires  some  time  for  its  manifestation.  It  is  pro- 
moted and  accelerated  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat. 

4.  Chloride  of  platinum  behaves  in  the  same  manner  with  salts 
of  ammonia  as  it  does  with  salts  of  potassa ;  the  yellow  precipitate  of 
platinochloride  of  ammonium,  NH^CljPtCl,  [(NHJ^PtCIJ,  consists, 
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like  the  corresponding  potaasium  compound,  of  octahedrons  discernible 
under  the  microscope. 

5.  Tartaric  acid  in  highly  concentrated  solutions  of  neutral  ammo- 
nium salts  after  some  time  throws  down  part  of  the  ammonia  as  acid 
tartrate  of  ammonia,  NHp,HO,C,H  0,,  [(NHJHC.H^J.  Less 
concentrated  solutions  are  not  precipitated.  Acid  tartrate  of  soda 
precipitates  concentrated  solutions  more  completely,  and  produces  a  pre< 
cipitate  even  in  more  dilute  solutions.  The  precipitate  is  white  and 
crystalline.  Its  separation  may  be  promoted  by  shaking  the  mixture, 
or  by  rubbing  the  inside  of  the  vessel  with  a  glass  rod.  It  is  acted  on 
by  solvents  like  the  corresponding  potassa  salt,  except  that  it  is  some- 
what more  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  acids. 

§92. 
Recapitulation  and   Remarks. 

The  salts  of  potassa  and  soda  are  not  volatile  at  a  moderate  red  heat, 
whilst  the  salts  of  ammonia  volatilize  readily  ;  the  latter  may  therefore 
be  easily  separated  from  the  former  by  ignition.  The  expulsion  of 
ammonia  from  its  compounds  by  hydrate  of  lime  affords  the  surest 
means  of  ascertaining  its  presence.  Salts  of  potassa  can  be  detected  in 
the  wet  way  only  after  the  removal  of  the  ammoniacal  salts  which  may 
be  present,  since  both  classes  of  salts  behave  in  the  same  or  a  similar 
way  with  chloride  of  platinum  and  tartaric  acid.  After  the  removal 
of  the  ammonia,  the  potassa  is  clearly  and  positively  characterized  by 
either  of  these  two  reagents ;  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  reactions  will  only  take  place  in  concentrated  solutions,  so  that  dilute 
solutions  must  first  be  concentrated.  A  single  drop  of  a  coTioentrcUed 
solution  will  give  a  positive  result,  which  cannot  be  obtained  with  a 
large  quantity  of  a  dilute  solution.  The  most  simple  way  of  detect- 
ing the  potassa  in  the  two  sparingly  soluble  compounds  that  have  come 
under  our  consideration  here — namely,  the  platinochloride  of  potassium 
and  the  acid  tartrate  of  potassa — is  to  decompose  these  salts  by  gentle 
ignition ;  the  former  thereupon  yields  the  potassa  in  the  form  of  chloride 
of  potassium,  the  latter  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  For  the 
direct  detection  of  potassium  in  iodide  of  potassium,  tartaric  acid  or 
acid  tartrate  of  soda  is  better  suited  than  chloride  of  platininn ;  as 
with  the  latter  reagent  the  separation  of  the  platinochloride  of  potas- 
sium is  interfered  with  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  a  dark  red 
liquid  containing  iodide  of  platinum  and  free  iodine.  As  regards  soda, 
this  alkali  may  be  detected  with  positive  certainty  in  the  wet  way  by 
metantimonate  of  potassa,  provided  the  reagent  be  properly  prepared 
and  freshly  dissolved,  and  the  soda  salt  solution  be  concentrated,  neutral, 
or  feebly  alkaline,  and  free  from  other  bases ;  moreover,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  metantimonate  of  soda  invariably  separates  in  the  crystal- 
line form,  and  never  in  a  flocculent  state.  To  detect  in  this  way  very 
minute  quantities  of  soda  in  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  potassa,  the 
latter  should  be  first  precipitated  with  chloride  of  platinum,  the  platino- 
chloride of  potassium  filtered  off,  and  the  platinum  removed  from  the 
filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (§  127) ;  it  is  again  filtered,  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  dryness,  ignited  gently,  the  residue  dissolved  in  a  very  little 
water,  and  the  solution  finally  tested  with  metantimonate  of  potassa. 

Potassa  and  soda  may  be  detected  much  more  readily  and. speedily 
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than  in  the  wet  way,  and  also  with  far  greater  delicacy,  by  the  flame 
coloration.  We  have  seen,  indeed,  that  the  soda  coloration  com- 
pletely obscures  the  potassa  coloration,  even  when  the  potassa  salt 
contains  but  a  trifling  admixture  of  soda  salt.  With  the  aid  of  the 
spectrum  apparatus,  however,  the  spectra  of  the  two  are  obtained  so 
distinct  and  beautiful  that  a  mistake  is  altogether  impossible.  And 
even  without  a  spectrum  apparatus  the  potassa  coloration  can  always 
be  distinctly  recognized  through  the  indigo  or  permanganate  prism,  or 
through  a  blue  glass,  even  in  a  flame  coloured  strongly  yellow  by 
soda ;  the  soda  coloration  again  may  be  placed  beyond  doubt,  if  neces- 
sary, by  the  aid  of  iodide  of  mercury  paper,  or  green  glass,  in  the 
manner  already  described. 

The  following  methods  serve  for  the  detection  of  ammonia  in  ex- 
ceedingly minute  quantities,  as  for  instance  in  natural  waters ;  they 
depend  on  the  separation  of  certain  mercury  compounds  which  are  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  which  contain  the  nitrogen,  or  the  nitrogen- and 
part  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia. 

a.  If  water  containing  a  trace  of  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia 
is  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  mercuiic  chloride,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  even  in  very  dilute  solution ;  the  precipitate  consists 
of  NHjHgjCl  [NHgHgCI],  and  may  be  considered  as  a  double  amide  and 
chloride  of  mercury,  or  as  chloride  of  dimercurammonium : 
2NH3  +  2HgCl  =  NH^g.Cl  +  NH.Cl  [2NH5+ HgCI,-  NH^HgCI  +  NH.CI]. 
If  the  solution  is  extraordinarily  dilute,  no  turbidity  occurs,  but  on  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  carbonate 
of  soda,  the  liquid  will  become  turbid  or  opalescent  after  a  few  minutes. 
This  reaction  takes  place  when  water  containing  a  trace  of  a  neutral  salt 
of  ammonia  is  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  mercuric  chloride 
and  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  precipitate  which  separates  on  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda 
consists  of  1  equivalent  of  the  previously  mentioned  precipitate  with 
2  equivalents  of  oxide  of  mercury  : 
NH3  +  4HgCl  +  3(K0,C0,)  =  ]SrH,Hg,Cl,2HgO  +  HO  +  3KC1  +  SCO, 
[2NH3+4HgCl2+3K,C03=2(NH2HgCI,HgO)  +  H20  +  6KCI  +  3COJ. 
Too  much  mercuric  chloride  and  carbonate  of  soda  must  not  be  added, 
otherwise  a  yellow  precipitate  of  oxychloride  of  mercury  would  be 
formed.     (Bohlig,  Schoyen.) 

5.  On  adding  to  a  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  and  potassium  con- 
taining potassa*  a  liquid  containing  ammonia,  or  an  ammonia  salt,  a 
reddish-brown  precipitate  is  formed  if  the  ammonia  is  present  in  some 
quantity ;  and  even  if  only  the  most  minute  trace  of  ammonia  is  present, 
there  is  always  a  yellow  coloration  produced.  The  precipitate  consists  of 
tetramercurammonium  iodide  NHg  I,2H0  [N HgJ, HgO].  The  reaction  is : 
4(HgI,KI)  +  3(K0,H0)  +  NH,  =  NHg J,2H0  -f-  7KI  +  4H0 
[2(HgI„,2KI)+3KHO  +  NH,=NHg,l,Kp-i-7KI-f-2H20]. 
The  application  of  heat  promotes  the  separation  of  the  precipitate. 

^  Prepared  as  follows : — ^Two  grams  of  iodide  of  potassium  are  dissolved  in 
5  C.C.  water,  the  solution  is  heated  and  iodide  of  mercury  added  until  the  last  por- 
tions remain  undissolved.  The  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  diluted  with 
20  C.C.  water.  This  solution  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time,  filtered,  and  20  c.c. 
of  the  filtrate  mixed  with  30  c.c.  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa.  Should 
the  liquid  turn  turbid,  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time  and  the  clear  portion  poured 
off  for  use. 
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Presence  of  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals,  or  of  salts  of  the  alkalies  with 
oxygen  acids  does  not  interfere  with  the  reaction ;  but  the  presence  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  or  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  will  prevent  it 
(J.  Nessler). 

§93. 

Special  Keactions  of  the  rarer  Oxides  of  the  first  group. 

1.  CsBsia  (Oxide  of  CsBsium),  CsO  [CssO],  and 

2.  Bubidia  (Oxide  of  Bubidium),  BbO  [Rb^O.] 

The  caesium  and  mbidinm  compounds  are,  it  would  appear,  found  pretty 
widely  distributed  in  nature,  but  in  very  minute  quantities  only.  They  have 
hitherto  been  found  chiefly  in  the  mother  liquors  of  mineral  waters,  and  in  a 
few  minerals  (lepidolite,  melaphyr,  camallite).  CaBsium  has  been  found  in 
considerable  q^uantities  in  pollnz,  and  rubidium  has  been  found  in  beetroot 
molasses  and  m  the  ashes  of  plants.  The  csBsium  and  rubidium  compounds 
bear  in  general  a  great  resemblance  to  the  potassium  compounds,  more  par- 
ticularly  in  this,  that  their  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  are  precipitated 
by  tartario  acid  and  by  chloride  of  platintim,  and  also  that  those  of 
tnem  that  are  volatile  at  a  red  heat  tinge  the  flame  violet.  The  most  notable 
characteristic  differences,  on  the  other  hand,  are  that  the  precipitates  produced 
by  chloride  of  platinum  are  far  more  insoluble  in  water  than  the  platinochlo- 
ndeof  potassium ;  100  grams  water  at  10°  will  dissolve  900  mgrm.  of  platino- 
chloride  of  potassium,  but  only  154  mgrm.  of  the  platinochloride  of  rubi- 
dium, and  as  little  as  50  mgrm.  of  the  platinochloride  of  csBsium.  Again, 
the  alums  show  great  differences  as  regards  their  solubility  in  cold  water ; 
thus  100  parts  of  water  at  17°  dissolve  13-5  parts  of  potassium  alum,  2*27 
parts  of  rubidium  alum,  and  0*619  parts  of  caesium  alum.  But  above  all,  the 
flames  coloured  by  caasium  and  rubidium  compounds  give  spectra  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  potassium  spectrum  (see  plate  of  spectra).  The  c»sium  spectrum 
is  especially  characterized  by  the  two  blue  lines  a  and  /3,  which  are  remarkable- 
for  their  wonderful  intensity  and  sharp  outline ;  also  by  the  line  y,  which,, 
however,  is  less  strongly  marked.  Amongst  the  lines  in  the  rubidium  spec- 
trum, the  splendid  indigo-blue  lines  marked  a  and  /3  strike  the  eye  by  tneir 
extreme  brilliancy.  Less  brilliant,  but  still  very  characteristic,  are  the  lines  S- 
and  y.  To  detect  both  alkalies  in  presence  of  each  other  hj  the  spectioscone^ 
the  chlorides  should  be  taken  and  not  the  carbonates,  as  with  the  latter  salts 
the  rubidium  spectrum  is  not  always  distinct  in  the  presence  of  the  caesium 
spectrum.  (Allen,  Heintz.)  Lastly,  we  have  still  to  mention  that  carbo- 
nate of  cassia  is  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  whilst  carbonate  of  rubidia  is  in- 
soluble in  that  menstruum ;  a  separation  of  the  two  oxides,  however,  is 
effected  only  with  difficulty  by  this  means,  as  they  seem  to  form  a  double 
salt  which  is  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  more  easv  to  separate 
them  when  they  are  in  the  form  of  acid  tartrates ;  the  acid  tartrate  of 
rubidia  dissolves  in  8*5  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  84'57  parts  of  water  at 
25°,  while  the  corresponding  salt  of  caesia  dissolves  in  1*02  parts  of  boiling 
water,  and  10*32  parts  of  water  at  26°  (Allen).  (The  acid  tartrate  of  po- 
tassa  requires  15  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  89  parts  of  water  at  25°.) 

A  senaration  may  also  be  effected  by  adding  stannic  chloride  to  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  tne  salts  containing  a  rather  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  under 
these  circumstances  caesium  stannichloride  separates  as  a  sparingly  soluble 
precipitate  whilst  the  rubidium  and  potassium  remain  in  solution.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  the  sparingly  soluble  ammonium  stannichloride 
for  caesium  stannichloride  (Stolba). 

3.  Lithia,  LiO  [Li^O]. 

Lithia  is  also  found  pretty  widely  distributed  in  nature,  but  in  minute 
quantities  only.  It  is  often  met  with  in  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters  and 
ashes  of  plants,  less  frequently  in  the  analysis  of  minerals,  and  only  rarely 
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in  that  of  technical  and  pharmaceutical  prodncts.  Lithia  forms  the  transi- 
tion from  the  first  to  the  second  group.  It  is  only  sparingly  soluhle  in  water ; 
it  does  not  attract  moisture  from  the  air.  Most  of  its  salts  are  soluhle  in 
water ;  some  of  them  are  deliquescent  (chloride  of  lithium).  Carbonate  of 
lithia  is  sparingly  soluble,  particularly  in  cold  water.  On  adding  phosphate  of 
soda  to  solutions  of  salts  of  lithia,  and  boiling,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate 
of  tribasic  phosphate  of  lithia,  3(LiO,P04)-fac[  [2Li,PC5„H20],  is  produced 
if  the  solution  is  not  too  dilute ;  this  precipitate  quickly  subsides  to  the 
bottom  of  Ihe  vessel.  This  reaction,  which  is  characteristic  of  lithia,  is  ren- 
dered much  more  delicate  by  adding  at  the  same  time  as  the  phosphate  of 
soda,  a  little  solution  of  soda,  just  sufficient  to  leave  the  reaction  alkaline, 
evaporating  the  mixture  to  dryness,  treating  the  residue  with  water,  and 
adding  an  equal  volume  of  liquid  ammonia ;  in  this  way  even  very  minute 
quantities  of  lithia  will  be  separated  as  tribasic  phospnate.  The  preci- 
pitate fuses  before  the  blowpipe,  and  on  fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda  gives 
a  clear  bead ;  when  fused  upon  charcoal  it  is  absorbed.  It  dissolves  in 
hydrochloric  acid  yielding  a  solution  which,  when  diluted  and  supersaturated 
with  ammonia,  remains  clear  in  the  cold,  but  on  boiling  gives  a  heavy  cirs- 
talline  precipitate  of  the  phosphate.  (Eeactions  by  which  phosphate  of  lithia 
differs  from  the  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths.)  Tartaric  acid  and 
chloride  of  platinum  fail  to  precipitate  even  concentrated  solutions  of 
salts  of  lithia.  If  salts  of  lithia  are  exposed  to  the  gas  or  blowpipe  flame, 
in  the  manner  described  in  §  89,  5,  they  tinge  the  fiame  carmine-red.  With, 
silicates  containing  lithia,  it  is  necessary  to  add  gypsum  to  produce  this  reac- 
tion, or,  better  still,  a  mixture  of  gvpsum  with  pure  fluor-spar  in  the  propor- 
tions 2  : 1.  Phosphate  of  lithia  will  tinge  the  flame  carmine-red,  if  the  fused 
bead  is  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  soda  coloration  conceals  the 
lithia  coloration ;  in  presence  of  soda,  therefore,  the  lithia  tint  must  be  viewed 
through  a  blue  glass,  or  through  a  thin  layer  of  indigo  solution.  The  presence 
of  a  small  proportion  of  potassa  will  not  conceal  the  lithia  coloration ;  in 
presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  potassa,  the  lithia  may  be  identified  by 
placing  the  substance  in  the  fusing  zone,  viewing  the  coloured  flame  througn 
the  indigo  prism  and  comparing  it  with  a  pure  potassa  flame  produced  in  the 
opposite  part  of  the  fusing  zone.  Viewed  through  a  thin  layer  of  indigo 
solution,  the  lithia-coloured  flame  appears  redder  than  the  pure  potassa 
flame ;  viewed  through  somewhat  thicker  layers,  the  flames  appear  at  last 
equally  red,  if  the  proportion  of  the  lithia  to  the  potassa  is  onl;^  trifling ;  but 
when  lithia  predominates  in  the  sample  examined  the  intensity  of  the  red 
coloration  imparted  by  lithia  decreases  perceptibly  when  viewed  through 
thicker  layers,  whilst  that  due  to  the  pure  potassa-flame  is  scarcely  impair^. 
By  this  means,  lithia  may  be  detected  in  potassa  salts,  even  though  present 
only  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  in  several  thousand  parts  of  the  latter. 
Soda^  unless  present  in  very  large  quantities,  interferes  but  little  with  these 
reactions  (Cartmell,  Bun  sen). 

The  lithium  spectrum  (see  coloured  plate)  is  most  brilliantly  charac- 
terized by  the  splendid  carmine-red  line  a,  and  the  orange-yellow  very  faint 
line  j8.  The  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  yields  only  these  two  hues,  but  2  chlo- 
ride of  lithium  is  introduced  into  a  hydrogen  flame,  a  dull  blue  line  is  percep- 
tible, which  becomes  brilliant  if  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  is  used.  Its  x>osition 
almost  coincides  with  the  weaker  of  the  two  blue  lines  of  csBsium  (Tyndall, 
Frankland).  If  alcohol  be  poured  over  chloride  of  lithium,  and  then 
ignited,  the  flame  shows  also  a  carmine-red  tint.  Presence  of  salts  of  soda 
will  mask  this  reaction. 

To  detect  small  quantities  of  cassia,  rubidia,  and  lithia  in  presence  of 
very  large  quantities  of  soda  or  potassa,  extract  the  dry  chlorides  of  the  metals, 
after  adding  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  with  alcohol  of  90  per  cent. ; 
this  leaves  oehind  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  and 
Chloride  of  potassium.  The  sdcoholic  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  residue  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  precipitated  with  chloride  of 
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platinnm.  The  precipitate  is  collected  and  boiled  repeatedly  with  small 
quantities  of  water,  to  remove  the  platinochloride  of  potassium  present^ 
examining  the  progress  of  the  purification  by  means  of  the  spectroscope. 
For  this  purpose  a  small  quantity  of  the  precipitate  is  rolled  up  in  a  piece  of 
moistened  filter-paper,  a  thin  platinum  wire  wound  round  it,  and  the  paper 
charred  in  the  point  of  the  fiame  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible ;  it  is 
then  transferred  to  the  fusing  zone,  and  the  fiame  examined  by  the  spectro- 
scope. The  potassium  spectrum  will  be  found  to  grow  fainter  and  tkinter,. 
whilst  the  spectra  of  rubidium  and  caesium  will  become  risible,  if  these 
metals  are  present.  The  solution  filtered  oS.  from  the  original  platinum  pre- 
cipitate is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  heated  to  low  redness  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen,  in  order  to  decompose  the  platinochloride  of  sodium  and  the 
excess  of  chloride  of  platinum;  it  is  then  moistened  with  hydrochloric- 
acid,  the  acid  driven  off  again,  and  the  chloride  of  lithium  finally  extracted 
with  a  mixture  of  absolute  alcohol  and  ether.  The  evaporation  of  the 
solution  obtained  leaves  the  chloride  of  lithium  behind  in  a  state  of  almost 
perfect  purity;  it  may  then  be  further  examined  and  tested.  Before- 
drawing  from  the  simple  coloration  of  the  flame  the  conclusion  that  lithia  is 
present,  it  is  advisable,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  chance  of  error,  to  test 
a  portion  of  the  residue,  dissolved  in  water,  with  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol, 
to  make  quite  sure  that  neither  strontia  nor  lime  is  present.  The  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  repeatedly  prescribed  in  the  above  process  ta 
precede  the  extraction  of  the  chloride  of  lithium  with  alcohol,  is  necessary 
as  chloride  of  lithium,  even  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  is  converted  by  the 
action  of  aqueous  vapour  into  caustic  lithia,  this  then  attracts  carbonic 
acid,  and  forms  carbonate  of  lithia,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

§  94. 
Second  Group. 

Baryta,   Strontia,   Lime,  Magnesia. 

Properties  of  tlie  Grroup, — The  alkaline  earths  are  soluble  in  water 
in  the  pure  (caustic)  state ;  magnesia,  however,  is  only  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.  The  solutions  have  an  alkaline  reaction;  the  alkaline 
reaction  of  magnesia  is  best  observed  when  it  is  laid  upon  moistened 
test-paper.  The  neutral  carbonates  and  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths 
are  insoluble  in  water,  and  the  solutions  of  the  salts  of  the  alkaline 
earths  are  therefore  precipitated  by  carbonates  and  phosphates  of  the 
alkalies;  this  reaction  distinguishes  the  oxides  of  the  second  group 
from  those  of  the  first.  From  the  oxides  of  the  other  groups,  they  are 
distinguished  by  their  solutions  not  being  precipitated  either  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  or  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  alkaline  earths  and 
their  salts  are  white  or  colourless,  and  not  volatile  at  a  moderate  red 
heat.  The  solutions  of  their  nitrates  and  chlorides  are  not  precipitated 
by  carbonate  of  baryta. 

Special  Eeactions. 

§  95. 

a.  Baryta,  BaO  [BaO]. 

1.  Baryta  is  pretty  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  rather 
sparingly  so  in  cold  water ;  it  dissolves  freely  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid.  Hydrate  of  baryta  fuses  at  a  red  heat,  without  losing  its 
water,  but  this  is  given  off  at  a  very  higli  temperature  (BrUgelmann). 

2,  Most  of  the  salts  of  baryta  are  insoluble  in  water.      The 
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s<duble  isalts  do  not  affect  vegetable  colours ;  they  are  decomposed  when 
ignited  in  a  glass  tube,  with  the  exception  of  the  chloride,  bromide,  and 
iodide  of  barium.  The  insoluble  salts  dissolve  in  dilute' hydrochloric 
acid,  except  sulphate  of  baryta  and  silicofluoride  of  barium.  Nitrate  of 
baryta  and  chloride  of  barium  are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  do  not 
deliquesce  in  the  air.  Concentrated  solutions  of  baryta  are  precipitated 
by  concentrated  hydrochloric  or  nitric  add  if  the  acid  is  added  in  large 
proportion,  chloride  of  barium  and  nitrate  of  baryta  being  insoluble  in 
the  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  of  the  said  acids. 

3.  Ammonia  produces  no  precipitate  in  aqueous  solutions  of  salts 
.   of  baryta ;  potassa  or  soda  (free  from  carbonic  acid)  only  in  highly 

concentrated  solutions.  Water  redissolves  the  bulky  precipitate  of 
crystals  of  hydrate  of  baryta,  Ba0,H0  +  8aq[BaH,O»8HjO],  pro- 
duced by  potassa  or  soda. 

4.  Carbonates  of  the  alkalies  throw  down  carbonate  of  baryta, 
BaO,CO,  [BaCO,],  in  the  form  of  a  white  precipitate.  If  the  solution 
was  previously  acid,  complete  precipitation  takes  place  only  after  heat- 

V  ing  the  liquid.  The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  chloride  of  ammonium  to 
a  trifling  yet  clearly  perceptible  extent ;  carbonate  of  ammonia  there- 
fore produces  no  precipitate  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  baryta  containing 
much  chloride  of  ammonium. 

5.  Sulphuric  acid  and  all  the  soluble  sulphates,  more  particularly 
also  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime,  produce,  even  in  very  dilute  solutions, 
a  heavy,  finely  pulverulent,  white  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta, 
BaO,S03  [BaS04],  which  is  insoluble  in  alkalies,  nearly  so  in  dilute  acids, 
but  perceptibly  soluble  in  boiling  concentrated  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
acids,  as  well  as  in  concentrated  solutions  of  ammonia  salts ;  in  the 
latter,  however,  only  if  there  is  no  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  or  a  sulphate 
present.  This  precipitate  is  generally  formed  immediately  the  reagent 
is  added ;  from  highly  dilute  solutions,  however,  especially  when  strongly 
acid,  it  separates  only  after  some  time. 

6.  Hydrofluosilicic  acid  throws  down  silicofluoride  of 
barium,  BaF,SiF,  [BaSiFJ,  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  ci-ystalline 
.quickly  subsiding  precipitate.  In  dilute  solutions,  this  precipitate  is 
formed  only  after  the  lapse  of  some  time :  it  is  perceptibly  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids.  The  addition  of  an  equal  voliune  of 
.alcohol  hastens  the  precipitation,  and  makes  it  so  complete  that  the 
iQtrate  remains  clear  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 

7.  Phosphate  of  soda  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions  of  baryta 
salts  produces  a  white  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  baryta, 
2BaO,HO,P05  [BaHPOJ,  which  is  soluble  in  free  acids.  Addition  of 
ammonia  only  slightly  increases  the  quantity  of  this  precipitate,  a 
portion  of  which  is  converted  into  basic  phosphate  of  baryta, 
SBaOjPOj  [Da3(P04)2],  by  this  reagent.  Chloride  of  ammonium  dis- 
solves the  precipitate  to  a  clearly  perceptible  extent. 

8.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  in  moderately  dilute  solutions  produces  n 
white  pulverulent  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  baryta, 

2BaO,C,0.  +  2aq  [BaCA,H,OJ, 
which  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids.     When  recently  thrown 
down,  this  precipitate  dissolves  also  in  oxalic  and  acetic  acids ;  but  the 
solutions  speedily  deposit  acid  oxalate  of  baryta, 
BaO,HO,Cp.  +  2aq  [BaH,CA.2Hpi, 
in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder. 
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0.  Chromate  of  potassa,  and  dichromate  of  potassa,  produce  a 
bright  yellow  precipitate  of  chromate  of  baryta,  BaO,CrOj  [BaCrOj, 
even  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  salts  of  baryta.  The  precipitate  dis- 
solves readily  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  to  a  yellowish  red  solution, 
from  which  it  is  thrown  down  again  by  ammonia ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
acetic  acid  and  chromic  acid. 

10.  If  soluble  salts  of  baryta  in  powder  are  heated  with  dilute 
spirit  of  wine,  they  impart  to  the  flame  a  greenish-yellow  colour. 

11.  If  salts  of  baryta  are  held  on  the  loop  of  a  platinum  wire  in 
the  fusing  zone  of  the  Bunsen  gas  flame,  the  part  of  the  flame  above 
the  sample  is  coloured  yellowish  green;  or  if  the  baryta  salts  are 
held  in  the  inner  spirit  blowpipe  flame,  the  same  coloration  is  im- 
parted to  the  part  of  the  flame  before  the  sample.  With  soluble  baryta 
^Its,  and  also  with  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  baryta,  the  reaction  takes 
place  immediately  or  very  quickly;  but  the  phosphate  must  be  pre- 
viously moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid ;  by  sinular 
treatment,  baryta  may  be  detected  by  the  flame  coloration  also  in 
dlicates  decomposable  by  acids.  Silicates  which  are  not  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid  must  be  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda,  when  the  car- 
bonate of  baryta  produced  will  show  the  reaction.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  yellowish-green  baryta  coloration  of  the  flame  that  it  appears 
bluish-green  when  viewed  through  the  green  glass.  If  the  sulphates 
are  used  for  the  experiment,  the  presence  of  lime  and  strontia  will  not 
interfere  with  the  reaction.  The  baryta  spectrum  is  shown  in  the 
coloured  plate.  The  green  lines,  a  and  p  are  the  most  intense;  y  is  less 
marked,  but  still  characteristic.  Platinum  wire  sometimes  contains 
barium  (Kraut),  so  that  it  is  well  to  see  first  whether  it  will  give  a 
barium  spectrum  by  itself. 

12.  Cold  solutions  of  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies  or  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  do  not  decompose  sulphate  of  baryta,  or  more  accurately, 
they  decompose  that  salt  only  to  an  almost  imperceptible  extent ;  the 
same  applies  to  a  boiling  solution  of  1  part  of  carbonate  and  3  parts 
of  sulphate  of  potassa.  The  repeated  action  of  boUing  solutions  of 
monocarbonates  of  the  alkalies  on  sulphate  of  bar3iia,  however,  at  last 
completely  decomposes  that  salt,  and  it  is  also  readily  decomposed  by 
fusion  with  carbonates  of  the  alkalies ;  a  sulphate  of  the  alkali,  soluble 
in  water  is  formed,  together  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  insoluble  in  that 
menstruum. 

§96. 
h.  Strontia,  SrO  [SrO],  ^ 

1.  Strontia,  its  hydrate  and  its  salts  have  nearly  the  same 
^neral  properties  and  reactions  as  baryta  and  its  corresponding  com^ 
pounds.  Hydrate  of  strontia  is  more  sparingly  soluble  in  water  than 
hydrate  of  baryta.  Chloride  of  strontium  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol 
and  deliquesces  in  moist  air.  Nitrate  of  strontia  is  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  does  not  deliquesce  in  the  air. 

2.  With  ammonia,  potassa,  and  soda,  and  also  with  the  car- 
bonates of  the  alkalies  and  with  phosphate  of  soda,  the  salts  of 
strontia  give  nearly  the  same  reactions  as  the  salts  of  baryta.  Car- 
bonate of  strontia,  however,  is  somewhat  less  soluble  in  chloride  of  am- 
monium than  carbonate  of  baryta. 
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d.  Sulphurio  aoid  and  sulphates  throw  down  sulphs^te  of 
strontia,  SrO,SO,  [SrSOJ  in  the  form  of  a  white  precipitate.  Thrown 
down  by  dilate  sulphuric  acid  from  concentrated  solutions,  the  sulphate 
is  at  first  flocculent  and  amorphous,  afterwards  pulverulent  and  crystal- 
line; precipitated  by  dilute  sulphmic  acid  from  dilute  solutions,  or 
produced  by  solutions  of  sulphates,  it  is  immediately  pulverulent  and 
crystalline.  The  application  of  heat  greatly  promotes  the  precipitation. 
Sulphate  of  strontia  is  far  more  soluble  in  water  than  sulphate  of  baryta ; 
owing  to  this  readier  solubility,  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  strontia 
does  not  separate  from  rather  dilute  solutions  until  some  time  has 
elapsed ;  and  this  is  invariably  the  caso  (even  in  concentrated  solutions) 
if  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  used  as  the  precipitant.  Sulphate 
of  strontia  is  insoluble  in  spirit  of  wine ;  the  addition  of  alcohol,  there- 
fore, will  promote  the  separation  of  the  precipitate.  As  sulphate  of 
strontia  dissolves  perceptibly  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  nitric  acid,  the 
presence  of  large  quantities  of  these  adds  most  seriously  impair  the 
delicacy  of  the  reaction.  If  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  strontia  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  be  diluted  with  water,  it  will  be  rendered  turbid  by  chloride 
of  barium.  Sulphate  of  strontia  does  not  dissolve  when  boiled  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

4.  Hydrofluosilicic  acid  does  not  produce  a  precipitate  even  in 
concentrated  solutions ;  even  when  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  is  added 
no  precipitation  takes  place,  unless  the  solution  is  concentrated. 

5.  Oxalate  of  ammonia,  even  from  rather  dilute  solutions,  thrown 
down  oxalate  of  strontia,  2SrO,C^O.  +  aq  [2SrCp^,BH20],  in  the  form 
of  a  white  precipitate  which  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
acid,  and  perceptibly  in  salts  of  ammonia,  but  is  only  sparingly  soluble 
in  oxalic  and  acetic  acids. 

6.  Bichromate  of  potassa  does  not  precipitate  solutions  of  salts  of 
strontia,  even  when  they  are  concentrated.  Neutral  chrom.ate  of 
potassa  produces  no  precipitate  at  first;  but  on  long  standing,  the 
bright  yellow  chromate  of  strontia  separates  in  the  crystalline  form  from 
neutral  solutions,  if  not  too  dilute ;  it  is  not  formed  if  free  acetic  acid 
is  present.  The  chromate  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily 
in  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  chromic  acids. 

7.  If  salts  of  strontia  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol  are  heated  with 
dilute  spirit  of  wine,  and  the  spirit  is  ignited,  the  flame  appears  of  a 
very  intense  carmine  colour,  more  particularly  on  stirring  the  alcoholie 
mixture. 

8.  If  a  strontia  salt  is  held  in  the  fusing  zone  of  the  Bunsen  gas 
flame,  or  in  the  inner  spirit  blowpipe  flame,  an  intensely  red 
colour  is  imparted  to  the  flame.  With  chloride  of  strontium,  the  re- 
action is  the  most  distinct,  less  clear  with  strontia  and  carbonate  of 
strontia,  fainter  still  with  sulphate  of  strontia,  and  scarcely  at  all  with 
strontia  salts  of  flxed  adds.  The  sample,  therefore,  after  its  flrst  ex- 
posure to  the  flame,  should  be  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
then  again  placed  in  the  flame.  If  sulphate  of  strontia  is  likely  to  be 
present,  the  sample  is  flrst  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the  reducing  flame 
(to  product  sulphide  of  strontium),  before  it  is  moistened  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Viewed  through  the  blue  glass,  the  strontia  flame 
appears  purple  or  rose  (difference  between  strontia  and  lime,  the  latter 
exhibiting  a  faint  greenish-gray  colour  when  treated  in  this  manner)  > 
this  reaction  is  best  seen  if  the  sample  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid 
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is  allowed  to  spirt  up  in  the  flame.  In  presence  of  baryta,  the  strontia 
readiion  is  seen  only  when  the  sample  moistened  with  hydrochloric  add 
is  first  introduced  into  the  flame.  The  strontia  spectroin  is  shown  in 
the  coloured  plate.  It  contains  a  number  of  characteristic  lines,  more 
especially  the  orange  line  a,  the  red  lines  fi  and  y,  and  the  blue  line  d ; 
the  latter  is  more  particularly  suited  for  the  detection  of  strontia  in 
presence  of  baryta  and  lime. 

9.  Sulphate  of  strontia  is  completely  decomposed  by  continued  diges- 
tion with  solutions  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  of  the  carbonates 
or  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies,  but  much  more  rapidly  by  boiling 
with  a  solution  of  1  part  of  carbonate  of  potassa  and  3  parts  of 
sulphate  of  potassa  (essential  diflerence  between  sulphate  of  strontia 
and  sulphate  of  baryta). 

§97. 
c.  liime,  CaO  [CaO]. 

1.  Lime,  its  hydrate  and  its  salts,  in  their  general  properties  and 
reactions,  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  baryta  and  strontia  and 
their  corresponding  compounds.  Hydrate  of  lime  is  far  more  sparingly 
soluble  in  water  than  the  hydrates  of  baryta  and  strontia ;  it  is  also  l.ess 
soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  Hydrate  of  lime  loses  its  water  on 
ignition.  Chloride  of  calcium  and  nitrate  of  lime  are  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  deliquesce  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

2.  Ammonia,  potassa,  soda,  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  and 
phosphate  of  soda  give  nearly  the  same  reactions  with  salts  of  lime  as 
with  salts  of  baryta.  Recently  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime, 
CaOjCO,  [CaCO,],  is  bulky  and  amorphous,  but  after  a  time,  and  imme- 

^  diately  when  heated  in  the  liquid,  it  falls  down  and  assumes  a  crystal- 
line form.  Recently  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime  dissolves  pretty 
readily  in  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium ;  but  the  solution  speedily 
becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  the  greater  part  of  the  dissolved  salt  in 
the  form  of  crystals. 

3.  Sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate  of  soda,  in  highly  concentrated 
solutions  of  lime  salts,  immediately  produce  a  white  precipitate  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  CaO,SOj  +  2aq  [CaS04,2H20],  which  redissolves  com- 
pletely in  a  large  proportion  of  water,  and  is  far  more  soluble  in  acids. 
Sulphate  of  lime  dissolves  readily  when  boiled  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  In  less  concentrated  solutions  of  lime, 
the  precipitates  are  formed  only  after  the  lapse  of  some  time ;  and  no 
precipitation  whatever  takes  place  in  dilute  solutions.  Solution  of 
sulphate  of  lime  of  course  cannot  produce  a  precipitate  in  salts  of  lime ; 
hut  even  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  mixed  with  3 
parts  of  water,  does  not  produce  a  precipitate  until  the  mixture  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  If  two  volumes  of 
alcohol  are  added  to  solutions  of  lime  which  are  so  very  dilute  that 
sulphuric  acid  has  no  apparent  action  on  them,  a  precipitate  will  form 
either  immediately,  or  after  the  lapse  of  some  time. 

4.  Hydrofluosilicic  acid  does  not  precipitate  salts  of  lime,  even 
when  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  is  added. 

5.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  produces  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate 
of  oxalate  of  lime.  If  the  solutions  are  moderately  concentrated  or 
^ot,  the  precipitate,  2CaO,Cp^  +  2aq  [CaC204,H20],  forms  at  once ;  but 
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if  they  are  very  dilute  and  cold,  it  forms  only  alter  some  time ;  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  more  distinctly  crystalline,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
the  ahove  salt  with  2CaO,C,Og  +  6aq  [CaCAfH^O].  Oxalate  of  lime 
dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  but  not  appreciably 
in  acetic  or  oxalic  acids. 

6.  Neither  chromate  of  potassa  nor  dichromate  of  potassa  pre- 
cipitates solutions  of  salts  of  lime. 

7.  When  soluble  salts  of  lime  are  heated  with  dilute  spirit  of  wine, 
they  impart  to  the  flame  of  the  latter  an  orange-red  colour,  which  is 
liable  to  be  confounded  with  that  communicated  to  the  flame  of  klcohol 
by  salts  of  strontia. 

8.  If  salts  of  lime  are  held  in  the  fusing  zone  of  the  Bunsen  ga«^ 
flame^  or  in  the  inner  spirit  blowpipe  flame,  they  impart  to  the 
flame  an  orange-red  colour.  This  reaction  is  the  most  distinct  with 
chloride  of  calcium ;  sulphate  of  lime  shows  it  only  after  its  incipient 
decomposition,  and  carbonate  of  lime  also  most  distinctly  after  the 
escape  of  the  carbonic  acid.  Compounds  of  lime  with  flxed  acids  do 
not  colour  flame ;  those  which  are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid 
will,  however,  show  the  reaction  after  moistening  with  that  acid. 
The  reaction  is  in  such  cases  promoted  by  flattening  the  loop  of  the 
platinum  wire,  placing  a  small  portion  of  the  liine  compound  upon  it, 
letting  it  frit,  adding  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  remains  hang- 
ing to  the  loop,  and  then  holding  the  latter  in  the  fusing  zone.  The 
reaction  is  most  distinctly  seen  at  the  instant  the  drop  evaporates  and 
disappears ;  this  takes  place,  as  in  Leidenfrost's  phenomenon,  without 
ebullition  (Bunsen).  Yiewed  through  the  green  glass,  the  lime 
coloration  of  the  flame  appears  finch-green  on  letting  the  sample  moist- 
ened with  hydrochloric  acid  spirt  in  the  flame  (diflTerence  between 
lime  and  strontia ;  the  latter,  under  similar  circumstances,  shows  a  very 
faint  yellow.  Merz).  In  presence  of  baryta,  the  lime  reaction  'is  only 
seen  on  the  first  introduction  of  the  sample  into  the  flame.  The  lime 
spectrum  is  shown  in  the  plate  of  spectra.  The  intensely  green  line  jS 
is  more  particularly  characteristic,  also  the  intensely  orange  line  a.  It 
requires  a  very  good  apparatus  to  show  the  indigo-blue  line  to  the  right 
of  (t  in  the  solar  spectrum,  as  this  is  much  less  luminous  than  the  other 
lines. 

9.  With  monocarbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies,  as  also 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  potassa,  sulphate  of  lime 
shows  the  same  reactions  as  sulphate  of  strontia. 

§  98. 
d.  Magnesia,  MgO  [MgO]. 

1.  Magnesium  is  silver  white,  hard,  malleable,  of  1*74  sp.  gr. ;  it 
melts  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  and  volatilizes  at  a  white  heat.  When 
ignited  in  the  air,  it  bums  with  a  dazzling  white  flame,  forming  mag- 
nesia. It  preserves  its  lustre  in  dry  air,  but  gradually  becomes  coated 
with  hydrate  of  magnesia  when  exposed  to  moist  air.  Pure  water  is 
not  decomposed  by  magnesium  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  in 
water  acidified  with  hydirochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  magnesium  dissolves 
rapidly  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

2.  Magnesia  and  its  hydrate  are  white  powders  far  more  bulky 
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than  the  other  alkaline  earths  and  their  hydrates.  Magnesia  and 
hydrate  of  magnesia  are  almost  insoluble  in  water  whether  cold  or  hot. 
Hydrate  of  magnesia  loses  its  water  when  ignited. 

3.  Some  of  the  salts  of  magnesia  are  soluble  in  water,  others 
insoluble.  The  soluble  salts  of  magnesia  have  a  nauseous  bitter  taste ; 
in  the  neutral  state  they  do  not  alter  vegetable  colours;  with  the 
exception  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  they  undergo  decomposition  when 
gently  ignited,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  even  on  merely  evaporating 
their  solutions.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  loses  its  acid  at  a  white  heat. 
Nearly  aU  the  salts  of  magnesia  which  are  insoluble  in  water  dissolve 
readily  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

4.  Ammoxiia  throws  down  from  the  solutions  of  neutral  salts  part 
of  the  magnesia  as  hydrate,  MgO,HO  [MgHjjOJ  in  the  form  of  a  white 
hulky  precipitate.  The  rest  of  the  magnesia  remains  in  solution  as  a 
double  salt,  that  is,  in  combination  with  the  ammonia  salt  which  is 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  salt  of  magnesia;  these  double 
salts  are  not  decomposed  by  a  smaU  excess  of  ammonia.  It  is  owing  to 
this  tendency  of  salts  of  magnesia  to  form  such  double  salts  with 
ammoniacal  compounds  that  ammonia  fails  to  precipitate  them  in 
presence  of  a  sufficient  proportion  of  an  ammonia  salt  with  neutral 
reaction ;  or,  what  is  the  same,  that  ammonia  produces  no  precipitate 
in  solutions  of  magnesia  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  free  acid, 
and  that  precipitates  produced  by  ammonia  in  neutral  solutions  of 
magnesia  are  redissolved  on  adding  chloride  of  ammonium.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  solutions  containing  only  1  equivalent  of  an 
ammonia  salt  (sulphate  of  ammonia  or  chloride  of  ammonium)  to  1 
equivalent  of  magnesia  salt,  although  no  precipitate  is  produced  by  the 
addition  of  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  yet  a  portion  of  the  magnesia  is 
thrown  down  on  adding  a  large  excess  of  ammonia. 

5.  Fotassa,  soda,  baryta,  and  lime  throw  down  hydrate  of 
magnesia;  the  separation  of  the  precipitate  is  greatly  promoted  by 
boiling  the  mixture.  Chloride  of  ammonium  and  similar  salts  of 
ammonia  redissolve  the  washed  precipitated  hydrate  of  magnesia.  If 
the  salts  of  ammonia  are  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  the  solution  of 
magnesia  before  the  addition  of  the  precipitant,  small  quantities  of  the 
latter  fail  to  produce  a  precipitate.  However,  on  boiling  the  solution 
afterwards  with  an  excess  of  potassa,  the  precipitate  will  of  course  make 
its  appearance,  as  the  ammonia  salt  is  decomposed,  and  the  agent 
which  retains  the  hydrate  of  magnesia  in  solution  is  thereby  removed. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  hydrate  of  magnesia  is  more  soluble  in 
solutions  of  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate  of 
potassa,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  than  in  water,  and  that  on  this  account 
its  precipitation  is  less  complete  when  these  salts  are  present  in  large 
quantities.  From  such  solutions  the  magnesia  is,  however,  thrown 
;  down,  for  the  most  part,  by  an  excess  of  solution  of  potassa  or  soda. 
6.  Carbonate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  soda  produce,  in 
neutral  solutions,  a  white  precipitate  of  basic  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia 4(MgO,CO,)  +  MgO,HO  +  a»q  [4MgC0„MgHA.a?H20].  One- 
fifth  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  decomposed  alkaline  carbonate  is 
liberated  in  this  reaction,  and  combines  with  a  portion  of  the  carbonate 
of  magnesia  to  form  bicarbonate,  which  remains  in  solution.  This 
carbonic  acid  is  expelled  by  boiling,  and  an  additional  precipitate  is 
formed,  MgO,CO,  +  3aq  [MgCO„3HjO].     The  application  of  heat  there- 
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fore  promotes  the  separation  and  increases  the  quantity  of  the  pre- 
cipitate. Chloride  of  ammonium  and  similar  salts  of  ammonia,  when 
present  in  sufficient  quantity,  prevent  this  precipitation,  and  also 
readily  redissolve  the  precipitates  after  they  have  been  washed. 

7.  If  solutions  of  magnesia  are  mixed  with  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
the  liquid  always  remains  clear  at  first ;  but  after  some  time,  it  deposits 
a  crystalline  precipitate,  more  or  less  quickly  according  to  the  concen- 
tration of  the  solution.  When  a  small  quantity  only  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  added,  the  precipitate  consists  of  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
MgO,CO,-f3aq  [MgCOsiSHgO],  but  when  tho  carbonate  of  ammonia 
is  in  large  excess,  it  consists  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  am- 
monia, MgO,CO,  +  KH,0,CO,  +  4aq  [Mg(HN  J2(C0,)2,4H,0].  This  pre- 
cipitate is  not  formed  in  very  dilute  solutions.  The  addition  of  ammonia 
and  of  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  promotes  its  separation,  whilst 
chloride  of  ammonium  hinders  it ;  it  does  not,  however,  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  the  precipitate  in  very  concentrated  solutions. 

8.  Phosphate  of  soda  added  to  solutions  of  magnesia,  if  they  are 
not  too  dilute,  precipitates  phosphate  of  magnesia, 

2MgO,HO,P05.f.l4aq  [MgHPO^JH.O], 
as  a  white  powder.     On  boiling,  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia, 

3MgO,PO,  -f-  7aq  [Mg,(P0,)„7H,0], 
Separates,  even  from  rather  dilute  solutions.     If  the  addition  of  the 
precipitant  is,  however,  preceded  by  that  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
and  ammonia  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  basic  phosphate  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia, 

2MgO,NH,0,PO.  -f-  12aq  [Mg(NH,)P0„6H,0], 
will  be  thrown  down  even  from  very  dilute  solutions  of  magnesia ;  its 
separation  may  be  greatly  promoted  and  accelerated  by  stirring  with  a 
glass  rod;  even  should  the  solution  be  so  extremely  dilute  that  no 
precipitate  is  formed,  yet  the  lines  of  direction  in  which  the  glass  rod 
has  moved  along  the  side  of  the  vessel  will  after  the  lapse  of  some  time 
appear  distinctly  as  white  streaks  (soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid).  Water 
and  solutions  of  salts  of  ammonia  dissolve  the  precipitate  but  very 
slightly ;  it  is,  however,  readily  soluble  in  acids,  even  in  acetic  acid.  It 
may  be  considered  as  insoluble  in  water  containing  ammonia. 

9.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  produces  no  precipitate  in  very  dilute 
solutions  of  magnesia ;  in  less  dilute  solutions  no  precipitate  is  formed 
at  first,  but  after  some  time,  crystalline  crusts  of  various  ammonia 
magnesia  oxalates  make  their  appearance.  In  highly  concentrated 
solutions,  oxalate  of  ammonia  very  speedily  produces  a  precipitate  of 
oxalate  of  magnesia,  2'M.gO,CfiQ  +  4aq  [MgC204,2H20],  which  contains 
small  quantities  of  the  above-named  double  salts.  Chloride  of  am- 
monium, especially  in  presence  of  free  ammonia,  interferes  with  the 
formation  of  these  precipitates,  but  does  not  usually  entirely  prevent  it. 

10.  Sulphuric  acid,  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  and  chromate  of 
potassa  do  not  precipitate  salts  of  magnesia. 

11.  Salts  of  magnesia  do  not  colour  flame. 
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§  99. 
Recapitulation  and  Remarks* 

The  sparing  solubility  of  hydrate  of  magnesia,  the  ready  solubility 
of  the  sulphate  (unless  it  is  present  in  the  natural  form,  either  anhy- 
drous or  combined  with  1  equivalent  of  water)  and  the  disposition  of  salts 
of  magnesia  to  form  double  salts  with  ammonia  compounds,  are  the  three 
principal  points  in  which  magnesia  differs  from  the  other  alkaline  earths. 
To  detect  magnesia  in  solutions  containing  all  the  alkaline  earths,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  remove  the  baryta^  strontia,  and  lime.  This  is  effected 
most  conveniently  by  means  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  addition  of 
some  ammonia  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  heat  being  applied ;  in  this 
way  the  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  are  obtained  in  a  form  of  com- 
bination suited  for  further  examination.  If  the  solutions  are  somewhat 
dilute,  and  the  precipitated  fluid  is  quickly  filtered,  the  carbonates  of 
baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  are  obtained  on  the  filter,  whilst  the  whole  of 
the  magnesia  is  found  in  the  filtrate.  But  as  chloride  of  ammonium 
dissolves  a  little  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  also  a  little  carbonate  of  lime, 
though  much  less  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former,  trifling  quantities  of 
these  bases  are  found  in  the  filtrate ;  nay,  where  only  traces  of  them 
are  present^  they  may  altogether  remain  in  solution.  In  accurate 
experiments,  therefore,  the  separation  is  effected  in  the  following  way : 
the  filtrate  is  divided  into  three  portions,  one  portion  is  tested  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  the  trace  of  baryta  which  it  may  contain  in 
solution,  and  another  portion  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  for  the  minute 
trace  of  lime  which  may  have  remained  in  solution.  If  the  two  re- 
agents produce  no  turbidity  even  after  some  time,  the  third  portion  is 
tested  for  magnesia  with  phosphate  of  soda.  But  if  one  of  the 
reagents  causes  turbidity,  the  solution  is  filtered  from  the  gradually 
subsiding  precipitate,  and  the  filtrate  tested  for  magnesia.  Should 
both  reagents  produce  precipitates,  the  two  first  portions  are  mixed 
together,  filtered  after  some  time,  and  the  filtrate  tested.  To  make 
sure  that  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  oxalate  of  ammonia  is 
actually  oxalate  of  lime,  and  not,  as  it  may  be,  oxalate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia,  it  is  dissolved  in  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  is  added,  and  then  spirit  of  wine. 

To  show  the  presence  of  the  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  in  the  preci- 
pitate produced  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in 
a  little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  solution  of  gypsum  is  added  to  a 
small  portion  of  this  solution;  the  immediate  formation  of  a  pre- 
cipitate will  prove  the  presence  of  baryta.  The  remainder  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath, 
and  the  residue  is  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  which  will,  dissolve  the 
chloride  of  strontium  and  the  chloride  of  calcium,  leaving  the  greater 
part  of  the  chloride  of  barium.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water  and  a  few  drops  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  and 
allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  several  hours,  when  the  last  traces  of  the 
baryta  present  will  be  precipitated  as  silicofluoride  of  barium.  The 
solution  is  then  filtered,  and  sulphuric  acid  added  to  the  alcoholic  filtrate ; 
this  will  throw  down  the  strontia  and  the  lime.  The  precipitate  is 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  weak  spirit  of  wine,  and  the  sulphates 
hoiled  for  some  time  with  a  suificient  quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
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in  strong  solution,  renewing  the  water  as  it  evaporates  and  adding 
ammonia,  so  as  to  keep  the  liquid  slightly  alkaline;  sulphate  of 
strontia  remains  undii^lved,  while  the  sulphate  of  lime  dissolves. 
After  the  solution  has  been  much  diluted,  the  lime  may  be  thrown 
down  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  mixture  of  sulphate  of  strontia  and 
sulphate  of  lime  may  also  be  treated  as  follows :  it  is  first  boiled  with 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  by  which  means  the  sulphates  are  con- 
verted into  carbonates.  These  are  washed,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the 
solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  pulverized,  and  digested 
for  a  considerable  time  with  absolute  alcohol  to  which  a  little  ether  has 
been  added ;  the  nitrate  of  lime  will  then  dissolve,  leaving  the  nitrate 
of  strontia  undissolved.  The  latter  may  be  readily  examined,  by  dis- 
solving it  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  adding  solution  of  sulphate 
of  lime.  The  lime  in  the  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  Hme  may  be 
detected  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid ;  the  precipitate  of  sulphate 
of  lime  thus  produced,  when  treated  with  water,  should  yield  a  solution 
which  gives  an  immediate  and  considerable  precipitate  with  oxalate  of 
ammonia.  The  separation  of  baryta  and  strontia  from  lime  may  also 
be  effected  by  means  of  chromate  of  potassa.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
best  to  dissolve  the  carbonate  in  acetic  acid  and  precipitate  with  neu- 
tral (yellow)  chromate  of  potassa  (Kammerer).  By  this  means  the 
baryta  is  almost  completely  precipitated  as  chromate  of  baryta,  whilst 
strontia  and  lime  remain  in  solution;  these  may  either  be  precipi- 
tated by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  addition  of  alcohol,  or 
by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  then  separated  by  the  methods  previously 
described.  The  best  and  most  convenient  metbipd  of 'detecting  the  alka- 
line earths  in  their  phosphates  is  to  decompose  the  latter  by  means  of 
ferric  chloride,  with  addition  of  acetate  of  soda  (§  142).  The  oxa- 
lates of  the  alkaline  earths  are  converted  into^  carbonates  by  ignition, 
preparatory  to  the  detection  of  the  several  earths  whiclr^hey  may 
contain.  The  following  method  will  serve  to  analyse  mixtures  of  the 
sulphates  of  the  alkaline  earths.  The  mixture  under  examination  is 
extracted  with  small  portions  of  boiling  water ;  the  solution  contains 
the  whole  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  unless  it  is  present  in  the  native 
anhydrous  state,  besides  a  trifling  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime.  The 
residue  is  digested,  according  to  H.  Rose's  direction,  in  the  cold  for 
twelve  hours,  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  boiled  for 
ten  minutes  with  a  solution  of  1  part  of  carbonate  and  3  parts  of  sul- 
phate of  potassa,  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  and  then  treated  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  will  dissolve  the  carbonates  of  strontia 
and  lime  formed,  and  if  the  anhydrous  native  sulphate  of  magnesia  was 
present,  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  or  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
magnesia,  but  always  also  a  minute  trace  of  baryta  (Fresenius),  leaving 
behind  the  undecomposed  sulphate  of  baryta,  lie  latter  may  thfen  be 
decomposed  by  fusion  with  carbonates  of  the  alkalies.  The  solutions 
obtained  are  to  be  examined  further  according  to  the  above  directions. 

The  detection  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  in  the  moist  way  is  very 
instructive,  but  also  rather  laborious  and  tedious.  By  means  of  the 
spectroscope,  these  alkaline  earths  are  much  more  readily  detected,  even 
when  present  all  three  together.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  acid, 
the  sample  is  either  introduced  at  once  into  the  flame,  or  after  previous 
ignition  in  the  reducing  flame  and  moistening  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
^o  detect  very  minute  quantities  of  baryta  and  strontia  in  presence  of 
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large  quantities  of  lime,  a  few  grams  of  the  mixed  carbonates  are  ignited 
for  a  few  minutes  in  a  platinum  crucible  strongly  over  the  blast ;  *  the 
ignited  mass  is  extracted  by  boiling  it  with  a  Httle  distilled  water,  the 
solution  evaporated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
examined  spectroscopically  (Engelbach). 

If  traces  of  lime  and  strontia  are  to  be  tested  for  in  baryta 
minerals,  the  bases  present  are  converted  into  chlorides,  extracted  with 
a  very  small  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  residue  left  after 
evaporation  is  examined  spectroscopically.  If  strontia  minerals  are 
to  be  examined  for  traces  of  lime  and  baryta,  the  chlorides  are  re- 
peatedly extracted,  £rst  with  cold,  and  then  with  hot  alcohol.  The  lime 
is  found  in  the  first  extract  and  the  strontia  in  the  succeeding  extract, 
whilst  the  baryta  is  found  in  the  last  extract  or  in  the  residue.  The 
products  thus  obtained  are  heated  to  redness  in  the  reducing  fiame, 
•moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  introduced  into  the  fiame 
(Bun sen).  On  the  detection  of  magnesium  by  means  of  its  absorp- 
tion spectrum  comp.  H.  W.  Yogel  and  P.  v.  Lepel,  Zeit.  anal.  Ghem., 
17,  89. 

§  100.  ,         ' 

Third  Group. 

More  common  oxides : — ^Alumina,  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium. 

Barer  oxides: — Beryllia,  Thoria,  Zirconia,  Yttria,  Oxide 
of  Erbium,  Oxides  of  Cerium,  Oxide  of  Lanthanum,  Oxide 
•of  Didymium,  Titanic  Acid,  Tantalic  Acid,  Niobic  Acid.        ^ 

Properties  of  the  group. — ^The  oxides  of  the  third  group  are 
insoluble  in  water,  both  in  the  pure  state  and  as  hydrates.  Their  sul- 
phides cannot  be  produced  in  the  moist  way,  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
therefore  fails  to  precipitate  the  solutions  of  their  salts.  Erom  the^ 
solutions  of  the  salts  in  which  the  oxides  of  the  third  group  constitute 
the  base,t  sulphide  of  ammonium  throws  down  the  hydrated  oxides  in 
the  same  way  that  ammonia  does.  This  reaction  with  sulphide  of  am- 
monium distinguishes  the  oxide^of  the  third  from  those  of  the  two 
preceding  groups. 

Special  Eeactions  of  the  more  common  Oxides  of 
the  third  group. 

§  101. 

a.  Alumina,  A1,0^  [A1,0J. 

1.  Aluminium  is  nearly  white.  It  is  not  oxidized  by  the  action 
of  the  air,  in  compact  masses  not  even  when  ignited.  It  may  be  filed, 
and  is  very  malleable ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  only  2*67.  It  is  fusible  at  a  bright 
Ted  heat.     It  does  not  decompose  water  at  the  boiling  temperature. 

*  The  carbonates  of  baryta  and  Gftrontia  are  much  more  readily  reduced  to  the 
canstic  state  in  this  process  than  would  be  the  case  in  the  absence  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 

t  The  oxides  of  the  third  group  may  nearly  all  of  them  form  saline  oompounds 
by  combining  with  bases  as  well  as  with  acids  ;  alumina,  for  instance,  combines 
with  potassa  yielding  aluminate  of  ^tassa,  witiii  sulphuric  acid  to  form  sulphate 
of  alumina.  The  oxides  of  the  third  ^oup  stand,  accordingly,  partly  on  the 
▼erge  between  bases  and  acids.  Those  -vduch  mcline  mors  to  the  latter,  as  is  the 
<aae  with  the  three  last  members  of  the  group,  are  therefore  also  caUed  acids. 
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Aluminium  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  aeid^  as  well  as  in  hot 
solution  of  potassa,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Kitric  acid  dissolves 
it  only  slowly,  even  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

2.  Alumina  is  non-volatile  and  colourless;  the  hydrate  is  also 
colourless.  Alumina  dissolves  in  dilute  acids  slowly  and  with  very 
great  difficulty,  but  more  readily  in  concentrated  hot  hydrochloric  acid. 
In  fused  bisulphate  of  potassa,  it  dissolves  readily  tb  a  mass  soluble  in 
water.  The  hydrate  in  the  amorphous  condition  i»>readily  soluble  in 
adds ;  in  the  crystalline  state,  it  dissolves  in  thesQ\  with  very  great 
difficulty.  After  ignition  with  alkalies,  the  alumina,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking  the  alkaline  aluminate  formed,  is  readily  soluble  in  acids. 

3.  The  salts  of  alumina  are  colourless  and  non-volatile ;  some  of 
them  are  soluble,  others  insoluble.  The 'anhydrous  chloride  is  solid, 
colourless,  crystalline,  volatile.  The  soluble  salts  have  a  sweetish, 
astringent  taste,  redden  litmus  paper,  and  lose  their  acid  when  ignited. 
The  insoluble  salts  are  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  native  compounds  of  alumina ;  the  compounds  of  alumina 
which  are  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  are  decomposed  and  made 
soluble  by  ignition  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  or  bisulphate  of 
potassa.  This  decomposition  and  solution  may,  however,  be  effected 
also  by  heating  them,  in  fine  powder,  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  25  per 
cent.,  or  with  a  mixture  of  3  parts  by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
1  part  by  weight  of  water,  in  sealed  glass  tubes,  at  200°— 210**  for  two 
hours  (A.  Mitscherlich). 

4.  Potassa  and  soda  throw  down  from  solutions  of  alumina  salts  a 
bulky  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  alumina,  ^A1/)„3H0  [AljlOH),], 
which  contains  alkali  and  generally  also  an  admixture  of  basic  salt ; 
this  precipitate  redissolves  readily  and  completely  in  an  excess  of  the 
precipitant ;  this  solution  remains  clear  when  boiled,  but  the  hydrate  of 
alumina  is  reprecipitated  on  adding  chloride  of  ammonium,  even  in  the 
cold,  more  completely  on  application  of  heat  (compare  §  63).  -The 
precipitate  does  not  dissolve  in  excess  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  The 
presence  of  salts  of  ammonia  does  not  prevent  the  pfecipitation  by 

rtassa  or  soda. 
5.  Ammonia  and  also  sxdphide  of  ammonium  produces  a  pre- 
cipitate of  hydrate  of  alumina,  which  contains  ammonia  and  an 
admixture  of  basic  salt ;  this  precipitate  redissolves  in  a  large  excess 
of  ammonia,  but  only  with  difficulty,  and  this  is  the  greater  the  larger 
the  quantity  of  salts  of  ammonia  contained  in  the  solution.  Boiling 
promotes  precipitation,  as  it  drives  off  the  exqeSs  of  ammonia.  It  is  this 
behaviour  which  accounts  for  the  complete  precipitation  of  hydrate  of 
alumina  from  the  solution  in  potassa  or  soda  by  an  excess  of  chloride 
of  ammonium. 

6.  Carbonates  of  the  alkalies  precipitate  basic  carbonate  of 
alumina,  which  is  somewhat  soluble  in  excess  of  fixed  alkaline  car- 
bonate, but  less  soluble  in  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Boiling 
promotes  precipitation  by  the  latter. 

7.  If  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  alumina  is  digested  with  finely  divided 
carbonate  of  baryta,  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  of  the  alumina  salt 
combines  with  the  baryta,  the  liberated  carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  the 
alumina  is  completely  precipitated  as  hydrate  mixed  with  basic 
salt  of  alumina;  even  digestion  in  the  cold  suffices  to  produce  this 
reaction. 
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Note  to  4,  5,  6,  and  7. — ^Tartaric,  citric,  and  other  non-volatile 
organic  acids  completely  prevent  the  precipitation  of  alumina  as  hydrate 
or  basic  salt,  when  they  are  present  in  any  notable  quantity.  The 
presence  of  sugar  and  similar  organic  substances  interferes  with' the 
completeness  of  the  precipitation. 

8.  Phosphate  of  soda  precipitates  phosphate  of  alumina, 
AljO^POg  +  8aq  [AI,P,08,8H20],  from  solutions  of  salts  of  alumina.  The 
bulky  white  precipitate  is.  readily  soluble  in  potash  or  soda  solution, 
with  difficulty  in  ammonia,  and  scarcely  at  all  in  presence  of  ammonia 
salts ;  chloride  of  ammonium  therefore  precipitates  it  from  its  solution 
in  potash  or  soda.  The  precipitate  is  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid,  but  not  in  acetic  acid  (difference  from  alumina) ;  acetate  of 
soda,  therefore,  precipitates  it  from  its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  if 
the  latter  is  not  in  too  great  excess.  Tartaric  acid,  sugar,  &c.,  do  not 
prevent  the  precipitation  of  phosphate  of  alumina,  but  citric  acid  does 
prevent  it  (Grot he). 

9.  Oxalic  acid  and  its  salts  do  not  precipitate  the  solutions  of  salts 
of  alumina. 

10.  Sxdphate  of  potash,  added  to  very  concentrated  solutions  of 
salts  of  alumina,  occasions  the  gradual  separation  of  sulphate  of  alumina 
and  potash,  alum,  KO,SO,  +  A1,03,3S03  +  24aq  [KAI(S0J2,12H20],  in  the 
form  of  crystals,  or  of  a  crystalline  powder. 

11.  If  alumina  or  one  of  its  compounds  is  ignited  upon  charcoal 
before  the  blowpipe,  and  afterwards  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  cobalt,  and  then  again  strongly  ignited,  an  unf  used  mass  of 
a  deep  sky-blue  colour  is  produced,  which  consists  of  a  compound  of 
the  two  oxides.  The  blue  colour  becomes  distinct  only  on  coolmg.  By 
candlelight,  it  appears  violet.  This  reaction  is  in  a  measure  to  be  relied 
on  only  in  the  case  of  infusible  or  difficultly  fusible  compounds  of  alumina 
pretty  free  from  other  oxides ;  it  is  never  quite  decisive,  since  cobalt 
solution  gives  a  blue  ,<jolour  under  similar  circumstances  not  only  with 
readily  fusible  compounds,  but  also  with  certain  infusible  compounds  free 
from  alumina,  such  as  the  neutral  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths. 

§  102. 
b.  Sesquioxide  of  Chromiuin,  Cr,0,  tCrpj. 

1.  Sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  a  green,  its  hydrate  a  bluish 
gray-green  powder.  The  hydrate  dissolves  readily  in  acids ;  the  non- 
ignited  sesquioxide  dissolves  less  readily,  whilst  the  ignited  sesquioxide 
is  almost  insoluble. 

2.  The  salts  of  sesquio;xide  of  chromium' are  of  a  green  or 
violet  colour.  Many  of  them  are  soluble  in  water,  and  most  of  them 
dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solutions  are  of  a  fine  green  or  a 
dark  violet  colour;  the  latter,  however,  changes  to  green  on  heating, 
The  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  with  volatile  acids  are  decomposed 
by  ignition,  the  acids  being  expelled.  The  salts  of  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  which  are  soluble  in  water  redden  litmus.  Anhydrous 
sesquichloride  of  chromium  is  crystalline,  violet-coloured,  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  acids,  and  volatilizes  with  difficulty. 

3.  Potassa  and  soda  produce  in  the  green  as  well  as  in  the  violet 
solutions  a  bluish-green  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  sesquioxide   of 
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•Jktomium,  which  dissolves  readily  and  completely  in  an  excess  of  the 
fMcipitant,  imparting  to  the  liquid  an  emerald-green  tint.  On  long- 
eontimied  ebijdlition  of  this  solution,  the  whole  of  the  hydmted  sesqui- 
OXiAk  separates  again,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  appears  perfectly 
oolourless.  The  same  reprecipitation  takes  place  if  chk^ide  of  am- 
monium is  added  to  the  alkaline  solution  |  Hw  f^pplipatioii  of  heat  pro- 
motes the  separation  of  the  precipitate. 

4.  Ammonia  and  also  sulphide  of  ammonitiH|jMi||iGes  in  green 
solutions  a  grayish-green,  in  violet  solutions  a( 
hydrate  of  sesquioxid^'  of  chroiiium. 
dissolves  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  green  sobili^, 
violet-coloured  solution^  Other  circumstances  (concentration,  way  of 
adding  the  ammonia,  <&c.)  also  exercise  some  influence  on  the  composi- 
tion and  colour  of  these  hydrates.  A  small  portion  of  the  hydrates 
redissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  iH:«cipitant  in  the  cold,  imparting  to  the 
solution  a  peach-blossom  red  tint ;  but  if  the  mixture  is  heated  after  the 
adMKtion  of  ammonia  in  excess,  the  precipitation  is  complete. 

5.  Carbonates  of  the  alkalies  precipitate  basic  carbonate  of 
sesquioxide  of  chromium,  which  tedissolves  i^wlj  and  with 
difficulty  in  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

6.  Carbonate  of  bai^^  precipitates  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide 
as  a  greenish  hydrate  mixed  with  basic  salt.  I^*ecipitation 
takes  place  in  the  cold,  but  is  complete  only  after  long-continued 
digestion. 

Note  to  4,  5,  and  6. — ^Tartaric  and  citric  acids,  sugary  and  oxalic 
acid  interfere  more  or  less  with  till  precipitation  of  violet  or  green  solu- 
tions of  oxide  of  chromium  by  iMIimonia,  the  first  formed  precipitates 
frequently  redissolving  entirely  to  violet  or  green  liquids  after  long 
standing.  The  acids  above-mentioned  usually  prevent  the  precipita- 
tion by  carbonate  of  soda.  In  the  presence  of  these  acids,  also,  the 
precipitation  by  carbonate  of  baryta  is  incomplete., 

7.  If  a  solution  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  in  solution  of  potassa  or 
soda  is  mixed  with  some  brown  peroxide  of  lead  in  excess,  and  the 
mixture  boiled  for  a  short  time,  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  oxidized 
to  chromic  acid ;  on  filtering,  a  yellow  liquid  is  obtained,  which  con- 
tains chromate  of  oxide  of  lead  dissolved  in  solution  of  potassa 
or  soda.  .  When  this  solution  is  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  the  chromate 
of  lead  separates  as  a  yellow  precipitate  (Chancel).  Very  minute 
traces  of  chromic  acid  may  be  detected  in  this  solution  with  still  greater 
certainty  by  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  bringing  it  in  con- 
tact with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  ether.     Compare  §  138. 

8.  The  fusion  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  or  of  any  of  its  compounds 
^  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  soda^  or  stiU  better,  with 

Chlorate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  soda,  gives  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  yellow  alkaline  chromate,  which  dissolves  in  water 
yielding  an  intensely  yellow  solution.  For  the  reactions  of  chromic 
acid  see  §  138. 

9.  Microcosmic  salt  dissolves  sesqmoxide  of  chromium  and  its 
salts,  both  in  the  oxidizing  and  reducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  to  a 
clear  bead  of  a  faint  yellowish-green  tint,  which  on  cooling  changes  to 
emerald-green.  The  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  its  salts  show  a 
similar  reaction  with  borax.  Either  the  Bunsen  gas  flame  (§  16)  or 
the  blowpipe  flame  may  be  used  for  the  experiment. 
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§  108. 
Recapitulation  and   Remarks. 

The  solubility  of  hydrate  of  alumina  in  solutions  of  potassaluidsoda 
(or  in  baryta  water,  ^ml/kL  is  preferable,  unless  the  potassa  or  soda  is  quite 
free  from  silica  and  alumina,  Beckmann),  and  its  reprecipitation  from 
the  alkaline  solutions  by  chloride  of  ammonium,  affofd  a  safe  means  of 
detecting  alumina  in  the  absence  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  If,  how- 
ever, the  latter  is  present,  which  is  seen  either  by  the  colour  of  the  solu- 
tion, or  by  the  blowpipe  reaction  with  microcosmic  salt,  it  must  be  \ 
removed  before  alumina  can  be  tested  for.  The  most  complete  sepaJ*a^ 
tion  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  from  alumina  is  effected  by  fusing  1 
part  of  the  mjg^gd  oxides  with  2  parts  of  carbonate  and  2  parts  of 
chlorate  of  |>dHH||  which  may  be  done  in  a  platiniim  crucible.  The 
yeHow  masfc?'  mfS^^  ^  ^<&^  boiled  with  water ;  in  this  way  the  whol6 
of  the  chro)^pH|fl[  dissolved  as  chromate  of  potassa,  and  pait  of  the 
alumina  as  aluSmate  of  potassa,  the  rest  of  the  alumina  remaining 
undissolved.  If  the  solution  is  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  it  acquires  a 
reddish-yellow  tint ;  and  on  adding  ammonia  to  feebly  alkaline  reaction, 
the  dissolved  portion  of  the  alumina  separates. 

The  precipitation  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  effected  by  boiling  its 
solution  in  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  is  also  sufficiently  exact  if  the 
ebullition  is  continued  long  enough ;  it  is  often  liable  to  mislead,  how- 
ever, in  cases  where  but  little  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  present,  or 
where  the  solution  contains  organic  matter,  even  though  in  small  pro- 
portion. It  should  be  noted  thit  the  solubility  of  hydrated  sesquioxide 
of  chromium  in  an  excess  of  cold  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  is  consider- 
ably impaired  by  the  presence  of  other  oiddes  (protoxides  of  manganese, 
nickel,  cobalt,  and  more  particularly  ferric  oxide) ;  if  these  oxides 
happen  to  be  present  in  large  excess  the  precipitation  may  €h?en  be 
altogether  prevented.  Lastly,  the  influenee  of  non- volatile  organic  acids, 
sugar,  &c.,  on  the  precipitation  of  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium 
by  ammonia,  &c.,  must  be  remembered.  If  organic  substances  are 
present,  therefore,  the  sample  should  be  ignited,  the  residue  fused  with 
carbonate  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  the  treatment  continued  as 
above.  With  regard  to  the  detection  of  minute  traces  of  alumina  by 
means  of  tincture  of  cochineal,  see  Luckow,*  and  for  the  use  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  morin,  and  the  fluorescence  produced,  compare 
Goppelsroder.t  For  the  detection  of  alumina  by  means  of  its 
spectrum, compare  H.  W.  Vogel$  and  H.  W.  Vogel  and  F.  v.  Lepel.§ 

Special  Reactions  of  the  rarer  Oxid^^f  the  third 
group. 

§104. 

1,  Beryllia,  BesOg  [BeAl 

^  Bcryllia  is  a  rare  earth  found  in  the  form  of  a  silicate  in  phenacite,  and, 
with  other  silicates,  in  beryl,  euclase,  and  some  other  rare  minerals.  It  is  a 
white,  timteless  powder  insoluble  in  water.  The  ignited  earth  dissolves 
alowly  bnt  completely  in  acids ;  it  is  readily  soluble  after  fusion  with  bisul- 

♦  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  8,  362.  +  lUd.,  7,  208.  %  Tbid.,  15,  832. 

§  Ibid.,  17,  89. 
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phate  of  potassa.  The  hydrate  dissolves  readily  in  acids.  The  componnds 
of  beryllia  yery  much  resemble  the  alumina  compounds ;  the  soluble  salts 
haye  an  acid  reaction  and  a  sweet  astringent  taste*  The  native  silicates  of 
beryllia  are  completely  decomposed  bj  fusion  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of 
soda  and  potassa.  AjiKydrous  chloride  of  beryllium  is  volatile  at  a  high 
temperature.  Potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  and  sulphide  of  ammonium 
throw  down  from  solutions  of  beryllia  salts  a  white  flocculent  hydrate,  which 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  dissolves  readily  in  solution  of  potassa 
or  soda,  but  is  precipitated  again  on  adding  chloride  of  ammonium ;  the 
concentrated  alkaline  solutions  remain  clear  on  boiling,  but  from  more  dilate 
alkaline  solutions  almost  the  whole  of  the  beryllia  separates  on  continued 
ebullition  (difference  between  beryllia  and  alumina).  Tartaric  acid  inter- 
feres with  the  precipitation  by  alkalies.  On  continued  ebullition  with  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium,  the  freshly  precipitated  hydrate  dissolves  as  chloride 
of  beryllium,  with  expulsion  of  ammonia  (difference  between  beryllia  and 
alumina).  Carbonates  of  the  alkalies  precipitate  white  carbonate  of 
beryllia,  which  redissolves  in  a  great  excess  of  the  carbonates  pf  the  fixed 
alkalies,  and  in  a  much  less  considerable  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
(most  characteristic  difference  between  beryllia  and  alumina ;  the  two  cannot 
be  completely]  separated  in  this  way,  however,  as  in  the  presence  of  beryllia  a 
certain  quantity  of  alumina  dissolves  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  Joy).  On  boil- 
ing these  solutions^  basic  carbonate  of  beryllia  separates  readily  and  com* 
pletely  from  the  solution  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  but  only  after  dilution  and 
imperfectly  from  the  solutions  in  carbonates  of  the  fixed  alkalies.  On  adding 
phosphate  of  ammonia  in  considerable  excess  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of 
beryllia  (phosphate  of  soda  cannot  be  employed),  dissolving  the  precipitate 
thus  formed  in  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  ammonia  drop  by  drop  to  the  warmed 
solution  until  the  reaction  is  neutral— excess  of  ammonia  must  be  avoided — 
and  then  heating  to  boiling  for  some  time,  the  precipitate  (phosphate 
of  ammonia  and  beryllia),  which  is  at  first  gelatinous,  becomes  crystalline 
and  is  readily  deposited.  The  presence  of  citric  acid  does  not  affect  the  re- 
action (distinction  from  alumina,  which  never  yields  a  crystalline  precipitate 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  yields  no  precipitate  at  all  in  the  presence 
of  citric  acid).  The  presence  of  much  alumina  and  citric  acid  prevents  the 
formation  of  the  beryllia  precipitate  (0.  Rossler).  Beryllia  is  completely 
precipitated  from  its  salts  when  boiled  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  but  not 
in  the  cold.  Oxalic  acid  and  oxalates  do  not  precipitate  beryllia  (differ- 
ence between  beryllia  and  thoria,  zirconia,  yttria,  protoxide  of  cerium,  oxide 
of  lanthanum,  oxide  of  didymium).  Beryllia,  when  fused  with  2  parts  of 
acid  fluoride  of  potassium,  dissolves  in  water  acidified  with  hydrofluoric 
acid.  (This  reaction  serves  as  a  means  of  separating  beryllia  from  alumina, 
for  when  alumina  is  similarly  treated  it  remains  insoluble  as  fluoride  of 
aluminium  and  potassium.)  In  order  to  detect  small  quantities  of  beryllia 
in  the  presence  of  much  alumina,  the  hydrates  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  with  the  addition,  if  necessary,  of  a  very  little  hy- 
drochloric acid ;  the  solution  thus  obtained  is  transferred  to  a  tube  of  strong^ 
Bohemian  glass,  sealed  at  one  end,  sulphate  of  potassa  is  added  (about  12: 
parts  to  1  of  alumina),  and  sufficient  water  to  dissolve  all  the  sulphate  oix 
heating :  the  tube  is  then  sealed,  warmed  until  everything  has  dissolved,  and 
then  heated  at  180°  for  half  an  hour.  When  cold,  the  tube  is  opened,  the^ 
precipitated  basic  sulphate  of  potassa  and  alumina  filtered  off,  the  solutioi^ 
precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  collected  and  dissolved  in  hy- 
drochloric acid ;  sufficient  citric  acid  is  then  added  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  any  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  and  the  beryllia  is  precipi- 
tated as  the  crystalline  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  beryllia  (C.  Eossler). 
Beryllia  compounds  when  moistened  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt, 
and  ignited,  yield  a  gray  mass. 
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2.  Thoria,  ThOa  [ThOJ. 

Thoria  is  a  very  rare  eartb  fonnd  in  thorite  and  monacite.    It  is  white, 
or  gray.    If  the  earth  has  been  ignited,  it  is  soluble  only  on  heating  it 
-with  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  I  part  of  water ; 
but  it  is  not  soluble  in  other  acids,  even  after  fusion  with  alkalies.    When 
"thoria  obtained  by  ignition  of  the  oxalate  is  evaporated  with  hydrochloric 
or  nitric  acid,  tiie  corresponding  salts  are  left  in  a  varnish-like  form,  which 
dissolves  easily  in  water  to  a  clear  solution^    From  such  solutions  hvdro- 
chloric  and  nitric  acids  precipitate  the  chloride  or  nitrate ;  even  sulphuric 
acid  may  produce  a  precipitate  in  the  solutions  (Bahr).    The  moist  hydrate 
dissolves  readily  in  acids,  the  dried  hydrate  only  with  difficulty.    Chloride  of 
thorixun  is  not  volatile.    Thorite  (silicate  of  thoria)  is  decomposed  by  mode- 
rately concentrated  suli)huric  acid,  and  also  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
From  solutions  of  thoria  salts,  potassa,  ammonia,  and  sulpliide  of  am.- 
monium  j)recipitate  the  white  hydrate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  precipitant,  even  of   potassa  (difference  between  thoria  and  alumina 
-and  beryllia);    tartaric  acid  prevents  the  precipitation.    Carbonate    of 
potassa  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  precipitate  basic  carbonate  of  thoria, 
which  readily  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  in  concentrated  solu- 
tions ;  with  difficulty,  however,  in  dilute  solutions  (difference  between  thoria 
and  alumina).      From   the  solution  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  basic  salt 
separates  again  even  at  50°.    Carbonate  of  baryta  precipitates  thoria 
completely.     Hydrofluoric  acid  precipitates  the  fluoride,  which  at  first 
.appears  gelatinous,  but  after  a  little  while  pulverulent ;  the  precipitate  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  hydrofluoric  acid.     (In  this  respect  tnoria  differs 
from  alumina,  beryllia,  zirconia,  and  titanic  acid.)     Oxalic  acid  produces 
a  white  precipitate  (in  this  thoria  differs  from  beryllia  and  alumina) ;  the 
precipitate  is  not  soluble  either  in  oxalic  acid  or  in  dilute  mineral  acids, 
but  it  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  containing  free  acetic 
acid  (in  this  thoria  differs  from  yttria  and  protoxide  of  cerium).    The  pre- 
cipitate is  soluble  in  a  boiling  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  is  not  re- 
precipitated  on  diluting  the  solution  and  allowing  it  to  stand  (difference 
from  cerium,  lanthanum,  didymium,  and  yttrium,  Bun  sen).     Sulphate 
of  potassa  in  concentrated  solution  precipitates  thoria  slowly  but  com- 
pletely (in  this  thoria  differs  from  alumina  and  beryllia).    The  precipitate 
consists  of  the  double  sulDhate  of  potassa  and  thoria ;  it  is  insoluole  in 
t^oncentrAted  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa ;  it  dissolves  with  difficulty  in 
cold  but  readily  in  hot  water.     On  heating  the  neutral  solution  of  sulpnate 
of  thoria  in  cold  water,  it  separates  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  white  curdy  pre- 
cipitate (difference  between  thoria  and  alumina  and  berylfia).    This  precipi- 
tate redissolves  in  cold  water  (in  which  it  differs  from  titanic  ado).     On 
boiling  a  neutral  or  slightl]^  acid  solution  with  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
hyposulphite  of  thoria  is  precipitated  mixed  with  sulphur ;  the  precipitation, 
•however,  is  not  quite  complete  (difference  between  thoria  and  yttria  and 
oxide  of  didymium), 

3.  Zirconia,  ZrO^  [ZrOj. 

Found  in  zircon  and  some  other  rare  minerals.  A  white  powder  insoluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  after  continued  heating  with  a  mixture  of  2  parts 
of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  and  1  part  of  water  it  is  soluble  in  water. 
Soluble  zirconia  salts  are  also  obtained  on  fusing  it  with  the  bisulphates  of 
the  alkalies  or  with  hydrofluoride  of  potassium.  The  hydrate  resembles 
hydrate  of  alumina,  dissolving  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid  when  precipi- 
tated cold,  and  still  moist,  but  with  difficulty  when  precipitated  not,  or 
after  drying.  The  soluble  zirconia  salts  redden  litmus.  The  native  silicates 
of  zirconia  may  be  decomposed  by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  finely 
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elntriated  silicate  is  fused  at  a  high  temperature,  together  with  4  parts  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  When  the  fused  mass  is  treated  with  water,  silicate 
of  soda  dissolves,  and  a  sandy  zirconate  of  soda  is  lefb  behind;  this  is 
washed,  and  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Zircon  may  easily  be  decom- 
posed by  fnsion  with  acid  flnoride  of  potassiam  at  a  redneat,  silicofluoride 
of  potassium  and  double  fluoride  of  zirconium  and  potassium  being  pro- 
duced. FotaBsay  soda,  ammonia^  and  sulpliide  of  anunoniiun  tlurow 
down  from  solutions  of  zirconia  salts  a  fiocculent  hydrate,  which  is  insoluble 
in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant,  even  of  soda  and  potassa  (difference  between 
zirconia  and  alumina  and  beryllia),  and  is  not  dissolved  even  by  a  boiling 
solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  (difference  between  zirconia  and  beryllia).. 
Tartaric  add  prevents  the  precipitation  by  alkalies.  Carbonates  of  po- 
tassay  soday  and  ammonia  gradually  precipitate  basic  carbonate  of 
zirconia  as  a  flocculent  precipitate,  which  redissolves  in  a  large  excess  of 
carbonate  of  potassa,  more  readily  in  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  and  most 
readily  in  carbonate  of  ammonia  (difference  between  zirconia  and  alumina) ; 
the  gelatinous  hy^ate  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  on  boiling.  Oxalic 
acid  produces  a  bulky  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  zirconia  (difference  between 
zircoma  and  beryllia),  soluble  in  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  especially  on  warming., 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  also  in  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  the  cold 
(difference  between  zirconia  and  thoria).  A  concentrated  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  potassa  speedily  produces  a  white  precipitate  of  sulphate  of 
zirconia  and  potassa  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant  (difference  between 
zirconia  and  alumina  and  benrllia) ;  thifr-— if  precipitated  cold — dissolves 
readily  in  a  large  proportion  of  hvdrochloric  acid,  but  is  almost  absolutely 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  hydrochloric  acid  if  precipitated  hot  (difference 
between  zirconia  and  thoria  and  protoxide  of  f^num).  Carbonate  or 
baryta  does  not  precipitate  zirconia  salts  completely,  even  on  boiling. 
Hydrofluoric  acid  does  not  precipitate  zirconia  salts  (difference  between 
zirconia  and  thoria  and  yttria).  Hyposulphite  of  soda  precipitates  zir? 
conia  salts  (difference  between  zirconia  and  yttria,  and  oxide  of  didymium). 
The  separation  of  the  hyposulphite  of  zirconia  takes  place  on  boiling  even 
in  the  presence  of  100  parts  of  water  to  1  part  of  the  oxide  (useml  for 
separatm^  zirconia  from  protoxide  of  cerium).  Turmeric  paper  dipped 
into  solutions  of  zirconia  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid  acquires  a  brownish  red  colour  after  drying  (difference  between  zirconi^ 
and  thoria).  In  the  presence  of  titanic  acid^  which  also  has  the  effect  of 
turning  turmeric  paper  brown,  treat  the  acid  solution  with  zinc  first,  to 
reduce  the  titanic  acid  to  oxide  of  titanium,  the  solution  of  which  does  not^ 
affect  turmeric  paper  (Fisani). 

4.  Yttria,  YjOj  [Y,OJ. 

Yttria  is  a  rare  earth  found  in  gadolinite,  orthite,  and  yttro-tantalite. 
When  pure,  it  is  white ;  when  ignited  in  the  oxidizing  flajne,  it  emits  a 
white  light  (difference  between  yttria  and  erbia|  without  fusing  or  volati- 
lizing. It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  dilute  sulphurie 
acid  m  the  cold,  but  on  wanning  it  dissolves  completely  after  some  time»^ 
The  solutions  are  colourless,  and  likewise  the  salte;  they  have  an  acid 
reaction  and  a  sweetish  astringent  taste.  Yttria  does  not  combine  with 
water.  Yttria  under  no  circumstances  yields  a  spectrum,  nor  do  the  solu- 
tions of  its  salts  show  any  absorption  bands  (Bahr  and  Bun  sen).  Anhy*- 
^ous  chloride  ^  of  yttrium  is  not  volatile  (difference  between  yttria  and 
alumina,  beryllia,  and  zirconia).  Potassa  precipitates  a  white  hydrate,  whicb. 
is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  (difference  between  yttria  and 
alumina  and  beryllia).  Ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  produce 
the  same  reaction.  Carbonates  of  the  alkalies  produce  a  white  precipi- 
tate, which  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  carbonate  of  potassa,  but  more  readily 
in  bicarbonate  of  potessa  and  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  aJthongh  by  na 
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means  so  readily  as  the  corresponding  beryllia  precipitate.  On  boiling  the 
solution  of  the  pore  hjdrate  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  whole  of  the  jttria 
is  deposited ;  if  chlonde  of  ammonium  is  also  present,  this  is  decomposed  on 
long-continned  boiling,  with  separation  of  ammonia,  and  the  precipitated 
yttna  redissolyes  as  chloride  or  yttrinm.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
saturated  solutions  of  carbonate  of  yttria  in  carbonate  of  ammonia  haye  a 
tendeaicy  to  deposit  carbonate  of  yttria  and  ammonia.  Oxalic  acid  pro- 
duces a  white  precipitate  (difference  between  yttria  and  alumina  and  Imijl- 
lia) ;  this  precipitate  does  not  dissolye  in  ozaHc  acid,  but  it  dissolyes  with 
difficulty  m  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  partiall^r  dissolyed  on  boiling 
with  oxalate  of  ammonia ;  on  diluting  and  allowing  it  to  cool  the  oxalate 
separate  again  admost  completely  (£fference  from  thoria).  Sulphate  of 
yttria  and  potassa  dissolyes  readily  in  water  and  in  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  potassa  (difference  between  yttria  and  thoria,  zirconia,  and  the 
oases  of  cerite).  Carbonate  of  baiyta  produces  no  precipitate  in  the 
oold  (difference  between  yttria  and  alumina,  thoria,  oxide  of  cerium,  and 
the  oxides  of  lanthanum  and  didymium) ;  the  precipitation  is  incomplete 
eyen  on  boiling.  Turmaric  paper  is  not  altered  by  acidified  solutions  of 
salt  of  yttria  (difference  between  yttria  and  zirconia).  Tartaric  acid  does 
not  interfere  with  the  precipitation  of  yttria  by  alkalies  (characteristic  dif- 
ference between  yttria  and  alumina,  beryllia,  thoria,  and  zirconia);  the 
precipitate  is  tartrate  of  yttria.  The  precipitation  does  not  take  place  until 
after  some  time,  but  it  is  complete.  HyiK>8ulpliite  of  soda  does  not 
precipitate  yttria  (difference  between  yttria  and  alumina,  thoria,  zirconia, 
and  titviic  acid)..  Hydrofluoric  acid  produces  a  i)recipitate  (here  yttria 
differs  from  alumina,  beryllia,  zirconia,  and  titanic  acid) ;  the  precipitate  is 
gelatinous,  insoluble  in  water  and  hydrofluoric  acid ;  before  ignition  it  will 
dissolye  in  mineral  acids,  after  ignition  it  is  decomposed  only  by  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  Yttria  giyes  clear  colourless  beads  with  borax  and  mi(»ro- 
cosmic  salt  in  both  the  outer  and  inner  flame  (difference  between  yttria  and 
protoxide  of  cerium  and  oxide  of  didymium). 

Besides  yttrium,  a  number  of  similar  metals — erbium,  terbium,  ytterbium, 
scandium,  thulium,  decipium,  philippium,  &c. — occur  in  gadolinite,  &c.  As 
the  inyestigation  of  these  substances,  howeyer,  cannot  be  regarded  as  being  by 
any  ineans  complete,  their  behayiour  and  reactions  will  not  be  noticed  here. 

5.  Oxides  of  Cerium. 

.  ..Cerium  occurs  rarely  in  Nature,  chiefly  as  silicate  of  oxide  of  cerium  in 
cerite  and  orthite,  as  pnosphate  in  monacite,  and  combined  with  fluorine  in 
fluooerite.  It  forms  two  oxides — oxide  of  cerium,  OesOs  [OOgOJ,  also  called 
cerous  oxide;  and  dioxide  of  cerium,  CeOj  [CeOJ,  known  also  as  cerium 
peroxide. 

Oxide  of  cerium,  obtained  by  igniting  dioxide  of  cerium,  or  the  car- 
bonate or  oxalate  of  oxide  of  cerium,  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  forms  a 
white  or  bluish-gray  powder  which  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and 
on  heating  is  conyerted  into  the  dioxide.  The  salts  of  oxide  of  cerium  are 
white  or  colourless,  and  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  soluble  salts  are  colour- 
less, haye  a  sweet  astringent  taste,  and  do  not  yield  absorption  spectra. 
Obloride  of  cerium  is  not  yolatile  (difference  between  cerium  and  aluminium, 
beryllium,  and  zirconium).  On  boiline  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  oxide  of 
cenum,  part  of  the  salt  is  precipitated,  out  is  redissolyed  on  cooling.  Cerite 
(bydrated  silicate  of  oxide  of  cerium)  is  decomposed  by  fusion  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  also  bj  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Potassa  throws  down  a 
white  hydrate,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes 
yellow.  It  does  not  dissolye  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  (difference  from 
alumina  and  beryllia).  Ammonia  precipitates  a  basic  salt,  which  is 
insoluble  in^  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  Tartaric  acid  preyents  the  pre- 
cbitation  (difference  from  yttrium).  Carbonate  of  ammonia  produces  a 
wlute  amorphous  precipitate  of  cerous  carbonate,  which  gradually  becomes 
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tcry stalline,  and  is  somewliat  solable  in  excess  of  the  precipitant.  Oxalic  acid 
produces  a  white  amorphous  precipitate  of  the  oxalate,  which  gradnaJly  be- 
comes crystalline ;  the  precipitation  is  complete  even  in  moderately  acid  solu- 
tions (difference  from  alumina  and  beryllia).  The  precipitate  is  not  dissolved 
by  oxalic  acid ;  but  it  dissolves  in  a  large  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
ebo  in  a  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  but  separates 
again  almost  entirely  on  diluting  and  cooling  (difference  from  aluminiam). 
A  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa  precipitates,  even  from  some- 
what acid  solutions,  white  stdphate  of  potassa  and  oxide  of  cerium  (difference 
from  alamina  and  beryllia) ;  this  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more 
easily  in  hot  water,  and  almost  completely  insoluble  in  a  saturated  solution 
of  sulphato  of  potassa  (difference  from  yttria).  The  precipitate  may  be 
-dissolved  by  boilmg  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  to  which  some  hj^dro- 
chloric  acid  has  been  added.  Carbonate  of  baryta  does  not  precipitate 
solutions  of  cerium  in  the  cold,  but  completely  on  heating.  Hjrposulphite 
of  soda  does  not  precipitate  cerium,  even  on  coiling  with  very  concentrated 
solutions.  The  precipitated  sulphur  only  carries  down  traces  of  the  salt  with 
it.  HjrpocliloriteB  of  the  alkalies  throw  down  light  yellow  hydrated 
dioxide  of  cerium.  If  a  salt  of  oxide  of  cerium  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
with  addition  of  an  equal  volume  of  water,  a  small  quantity  of  binoxide  of 
lead  added,  and  the  liquid  boiled  for  some  minutes,  the  solation  will  turn 
yellow,  even  if  the  quantity  of  cerium  present  be  verysmalL  On  evaporating 
this  solution  to  dryness,  lieatiDg  the  residue  until  a  portion  of  the  acid 
escapes,  and  treating  it  with  water  acidided  with  nitric  acid,  no  cerium  will 
be  dissolved,  but  any  didymium  and  lanthanium  present  will  be  dissolved 
<Gibbs). 

Cerium  dioxide,  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  hydrated  cerium  oxide, 
or  of  oxalate,  carbonate  or  nitrate  of  cerium,  in  the  air,  is  an  orange-yellow 
powder  when  hot,  but  on  cooling  becomes  yellowish- white.  Concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  on  warming,  usually  with  disengagement  of  oxygen, 
forming  a  yellow  solution  of  the  sulphates  of  cerium  oxide  and  cerium 
dioxide.  Nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  dissolve  it  but  very  sparingly  even  on 
heating ;  if,  however,  potassium  iodide  is  added  to  the  latter  acid,  it  dissolves 
the  oxide  readilj,  iodine  being  set  free  and  chloride  of  cerium,  Ce^Cl,  [CesCI  J, 
being  formed;  if  alcohol  is  added  instead  of  potassium  iodide,  the  same  salt 
is  obtained.  Hydrated  cerium  dioxide  is  soluble  in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids ; 
hydrochloric  acid  also  dissolves  it^  the  chloride  being  formed  and  chlorine 
disengaged.  The  salts  of  cerium  dioxide  are  yellow  or  red,  and  their 
solutions  are  yellow,  but  the  latter  are  decolorized  by  sulphurous  acidi  with 
formation  of  salts  of  the  monoxide.  Solutions  of  salts  of  cerium  dioxide  are 
slowly  but  completely  precipitated  in  the  cold  by  carbonate  of  baryta. 
JSyposulphite  of  soda  precipitates  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  cerium 
dioxide.  Borax  and  microeosmio  salt  dissolve  cerium  oxides  in  the  outer 
flame  to  yellowish-red  beads  (difference  from  the  preceding  earths) ;  the  colora- 
tion gets  fainter  on  cooling,  and  often  disappears  altogether.  In  the  inner 
flame,  colourless  beads  are  obtained. 

6.  Oxide  of  Lanthanum,  La^Og  [LsLfi^l 

This  oxide  is  generally  found  associated  with  oxide  of  cerium.  It  is 
white  and  remains  unaltered  by  ignition  in  the  air  (difference  from  oxide 
•of  cerium).  In  contact  with  cold  water,  it  is  slowly  converted  into  a  milk- 
white  hydrate;  with  hot  water,  the  change  is  rapid.  The  oxide  and  its 
hydrate  change  the  colour  of  reddened  litmus  paper  to  blue ;  they  dissolve  in 
boiling  chloride  of  ammonium  solution  and  also  in  dilute  acids ;  oxide  of 
lanthanum  resembles  magnesia  in  this  respect.  The  saltE^  of  oxide  of 
lanthanum  are  colourless ;  the  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  oxide  of 
lanthanum  in  cold  water  deposits  a  portion  of  the  salt  already  at  30^ 
(difference  from  oxide  of  cenum).    Sulphate  of  potassa,  oxalic  acid. 
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and  oxalate  of  ammonia  give  the  same  reactions  as  with  protoxide  of 
cerium.  Potassa  throws  down  the  hydrate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess 
oi  the  precipitant,  and  does  not  tnm  brown  in  the  air.  Ammonia  precipi- 
tates basic  salts,  which  pass  milky  through  the  filter  on  washing.  The 
precipitate  produced  by  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  precipitant  (difference  from  protoxide  of  cerium).  .  If  a  cold  dilute 
solution  01  acetate  of  oxide  of  lanthanum  is  supersaturated  with  ammonia, 
the  slimy  precipitate  repeatedly  washed  with  cold  water,  and  a  little  iodine 
in  powder  added,  a  blue  coloration  makes  its  appearance,  which  gradually 
pervades  the  entire  mixture  (characteristic  difference  between  oxide  of 
lanthanum  and  the  other  earths).  Carbonate  of  baryta  completely  precipi* 
tates  lanthanum  oxide  in  the  cold  from  solutions  of  its  salts. 

7.  Oxide  of  Didymium,  DijOj  [OijO^]. 

This  oxide  is  found  associated  with  oxide  of  cerium  and  oxide  of  lantha- 
num. After  intense  ijg^ition,  it  appears  white ;  moistened  with  nitric  acid, 
and  feebly  ignited,  it  is  dark-brown  (peroxide),  but  on  intense  ignition  again 
becomes  white.  In  contact  with  water,  it  is  slowljr  converted  into  the  hydrate ; 
it  rapidly  attracts  carbonic  acid ;  its  reaction  is  not  alkaline ;  it  dissolves 
readily  in  acids,  and  also  in  boiling  chloride  of  ammonium  solution.  The 
soluble  salts  and  also  their  concentrated  solutions  have  a  reddish  or  paJe- 
violet  colour.  When  the  nitrate  is  heated,  it  is  first  converted  into  a  basic 
salt  (difference  from  lanthanum),  which  is  gray  when  hot  and  also  when 
cold«  The  chloride  is  not  volatile.  The  saturated  solution  of  the  sulphate 
deposits  salt,  not  at  30°,  but  on  boiling.  Potassa  precipitates  the  hydrate, 
which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant,  and  does  not  alter  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Ammonia  precipitates  a  basic  salt,  which  is  insoluble 
in  ammonia,  but  slightly  soluble  in  chloride  of  ammonium.  Carbonates 
of  the  alkalies  produce  a  copious  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant,  even  in  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  (dif- 
ference from  cerium),^  but  dissolves  slightly  in  concentrated  solutions  of 
chloride  of  ammonium.  Tartaric  acid  prevents  the  precipitation  by  alkalies. 
Oxalic  acid  precipitates  salts  of  didymium  almost  completely ;  tne  precipi- 
tate is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dissolves  readily 
on  warming ;  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  it  behaves  like  oxide  of  cerium. 
Carbonate  of  baryta  precipitates  oxide  of  didymium  from  its  solutions 
slowly  but  completely.  A  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa 
precipitates  didymium  solutions  more  slowly  and  less  completely  than 
protoxide  of  cerium  solutions.  The  precipitate  (sulphate  of  oxide  of 
didymium)  is  insoluble  in  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  in  water 
(Belafontaine),  but  it  dissolves  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid  with  difficulty. 
Hyposulphite  of  soda  does  not  precipitate  solutions  of  didymium. 

Peroxide  of  didymium  is  Drown ;  it  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid 
with  evolution  of  chlorine,  and  in  oxyacids  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  forming 
soluble  salts  of  didymium  oxide.  Oxide  of  didymium  gives  wiui  borax  in 
both  flames  a  nearly  colourless  bead,  which  has  a  faint  amethyst-red  tinge  if 
the  quantity  of  didymium  is  large.  Microcosmic  salt  dissolves  the  oxide 
in  the  oxidizing  flame  to  an  amethyst-red  bead  which  becomes  colourless  in 
the  reducing  flame.  With  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  outer  flame,  a  grayish- 
white  mass  is  obtained  (difference  from  manganese).  The  absorption 
spectrum  given  by  the  solution  of  the  salts  is  peculiarly  characteristic  for 
didymium.  This  was  first  described  by  Gladstone,  and  afterwards  by 
0.  L.  Erdmann  and  Delafontaine.  Bahr  and  Bunsen  have  laid  down 
tbe  exact  position  of  the  bands. (Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  5, 110). 

For  the  separation  of  cerium  from  lanthanum  and  didymium,  one  of  the 
following  meniods  may  be  used: — a.  The  solution  of  the  three  metals  is 
nearly  neutralized,  if  acid,  without  allowing  any  permanent  precipitate  to 
form,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acetate  of  soda  and  an  excess  of  hypochlorite 
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of  soda  added,  and  the  miztme  boiled  for  some  time ;  the  cerium  will  bo 
thrown  down  as  peroxide  (Popp),  as  basic  acetate  (Erk),  which  must  bo 
washed  with  acetate  of  soda  sointion ;  the  lanthanum  and  didjminm  will 
remain  in  solution.  (Popp,  Annalen,  131,  360.)  6.  The  metals  are  pre- 
cipitated  with  potassa,  the  precipitate  washed,  suspended  in  potassasolntiop, 
and  chlorine  passed  into  tne  mixture ;  the  lanthanum  ana  didjmium  will 
dissolye,  whilst  cerium  dioxide  remains  behind.  (D  amour  and  St.  Glairo 
Deyille,  Compt.  rend.,  59,  272.)  c.  The  mixture  maj  be  dissolved  in  a 
large  excess  of  nitric  add,  boiled  with  peroxide  of  lead,  the  orange  coloured 
solution  evaporated  to  drpess,  and  the  residue  heated  until  a  portion  of  the 
add  is  driven  off;  the  residue  is  treated  with  water  acidified  with  nitric  acid, 
and  the  insoluble  basic  nitrate  of  sesquioxide  of  cerium  separated  from  the 
solution,  which  contains  all  the  lanthanum  and  didvminm.  (Gibbs,  Zeit. 
anal.  Ghem.,  8,  396.)  When  the  last  method  is  employed,  the  lead  must  be 
removed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  before  proceedmg  with  the  residue  or 
solution,  d.  The  chromates  are  neated  at  llO^,  and  'Seated  with  hot  water 
to  extract  the  undecomposed  compounds  of  lanthanum  and  didymium.  The 
cerium  remains  behind  as  insoluble  sesquioxide  (Pattinson  and  Clark, 
Chem.  News,  16,  259).  From  the  solution  of  lanthanum  and  didymium 
obtained  by  one  or  other  of  the  above  methods,  the  bases  are  precipitated 
with  oxalate  of  ammonia  (after  removinff  lead),  the  oxalates  ignited,  and  the 
oxides  thus  obtained  are  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid ;  if  the  separation  of 
cerium  was  incomplete,  the  remainder  of  the  cerium  will  remain  undissolved. 
The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  dish  with  a  fiat  bottom,  and  heated 
at  400^  to  500^;  the  salts  fuse  and  nitrous  fumes  escape.  The  residue  is  then 
treated  with  hot  water,  which  dissolves  the  nitrate  of  lanthanum,  leaving 
behind  a  gray  residue  consisting  of  basic  nitrate  of  didymium.  By  severed 
repetitions  of  the  evaporation,  Sue,  the  two  bases  may  be  satisfactorily 
separated.  (Damonr  and  St.  Claire  Deville.)  Mosander's  method  of 
separation,  which-  is,  however,  less  complete,  consists  in  converting  the 
didymium  and  lanthanum  into  sulphates,  making  a  saturated  solution  of 
the  dry  salts  in  water  at  5^  or  6^,  and  heating  the  solution  to  30%  when  the 
sulphate  of  lanthanum  is  for  the  most  part  thrown  down,  whilst  the  sulphate 
of  didymium  for  the  most  part  remains  in  solution.  For  another  method  of 
separating  lanthanum  and  didymium,  which  re<]^uires  the  presence  of  a  con- 
siaerable  quantity  of  cerium,  compare  CI.  Winkler  (Zeit  anal.  Ghem., 
4,  417),  Zschiesche  (ibid.,  9,  541),Frerichs  [iUd.,  13,  217). 

8.  Titanic  Acid. 

Titanium  forms  two  oxides — sesquioxide  of  titanium,  TijOj  [TIjOJ,  and 
titanic  acid,  TiO,  [TiOJ.  The  latter  is  more  generally  met  with  in  analysis ; 
it  is  found  in  the  free  state  in  rutile,  brookite  and  anatase,  and  in  combina* 
tion  with  bases  in  titanite,  titaniferous  iron,  &c.  It  occurs  in  smidl  pro- 
portions in  many  iron  ores,  in  clays,  and  generally  in  silicates,  consequently 
also  in  blast  furnace  slags.  The  small  copper-coloured  cubes  which  are 
occasionall^r  found  in  such  slags  consist  of  a  combination  of  cyanide  of 
titanium  with  nitride  of  titanium.  Feebly  ignited  titanic  acid  is  white ; 
it  transiently  acquires  a  lemon-yellow  tint  when  heated;  very  intense 
ignition  gives  a  yellowish  or  brownish  tint  to  it.  It  is  infusible,  insoluble 
in  water,  and  its  sp.  pr.  is  3*9  to  4'26.  The  chloride,  TiOl,  [TiCI^],  is  a 
colourless  volatile  hqnid,  fuming  strongly  in  the  air. 

a.  Behaviour  with  acids,  and  reactions  of  acid  solutions  of 
titanic  acid.-ylgnited  titanic  acid  is^  insoluble  in  acids,  except  in  hydro- 
fiuoric  acid  and  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  solution  in  nydrofluoric 
acid  is  evaporated  with  sulphuric  acid,  no  fluoride  of  titanium  will  volatilize 
(difference  from  silicic  acid).  If  fused  for  a  sufficient  length  <d  time  with 
bisulphate  of  potassa,  it  yields  a  dear  mass,  which  is  completely  soluble  in 
a  large  proportion  of  cold  water.  Titanic  acid  is  very  easily  obtained  in  the 
state  of  a  clear  solution^  by  fusing  it  with  acid  fluoride  of  potassium  and 
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dissolving  the  melt  in  dilate  hydrocliloric  acid.    The  fluoride  of  potassium 

and  titamum  is  s^arin^lj  soluble  in  water,  1  part  re<}uiring  96  parts  at  14°« 

Hydrate  of  titanic  acid  whether  moist  or  oried  without  the  aid  of  heat 

dissolves  in  dilute  acids,  especiaUjjr  in  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids; 

when  a  highly  dilute  solution  of  titanic  acid  in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric : 

add,  but  more  particularly  in  the  latter,  also  the  one  obtuned  by  fusion 

with  bisulphate  is  boiled  for  a  l(ma  time,  titanic  acid  is  deposited  as  a  w:hite 

powder  (hydrated  metatitanic  acia)  insoluble  in  dilute  acids  ;  the  preeencjS 

of  much  free  acid  retards  the  separation  and  diminishes  the  quantity  of  the 

{>recipitate.    The  precipitate  which  separates   from  a  hydrochloric  acid 

solution  may,  indeed,  be  filtered,  but  on  washin£[  it  will  pass  milky  through 

the  filter,  unless  chloride  of  ammonium  or  an  acid  be  adoled  to  the  washing 

irater.    Solution  of  potassa  throws  down  titanic  acid  from  its  solutions 

in  hydrochlorio  or  sulphuric  acid  as  a  bulky  white  hydrate,  which  is  in- 

sokble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant ;  ammonia,  sulphide  of  ammonium, 

and  carbonate  of  baryta  act  in  the  same  way.    The  precipitate,  if  thrown 

down  cold  and  washed  with  cold  water,  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 

in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  the  presence  of  tartaric  acid  prevents  its  formation. 

Terrooyanida  of  potassium  produces  a  dark-brown  precipitate  in  acid 

solations  of  titanic  acid ;  inAision  of  galls  gives  a  brownisn  precipitate, 

which  speedily  turns  oraji»ge-red.    On  boiling  a  solution  of  titanic  acia  with 

hyposutpliite  of  soda^  the  whole  of  the  titanic  aci<l  is  thrown  down. 

fliosphate   of  soda  throws  down  the  titanic  acid  almost  completely  as 

phosphate  of  titanic  acid  eyen  from  solutions  containing  much  hydrochloric 

acid;  the  washed  precipitate  consists  of  2Ti02,POj  [TijPaOJ  (Merz).    Per^ 

oxide  of  hydrogen  colours  a  solution  of  titanic  acid  orange-yellow,  but  the 

colour  is  not  taixen  up  by  ether  when  the  solution  is  shaken  wiui  it ;  stannous 

chloiide  and  zinc  dust  discharge  the  colour.    The  yellow  liquid  obtained  by 

the  aciion  of  granulated  zinc  on  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  (hydrosulphiqeous 

9eid  according  to  Schiitzenberger,  h^osulphurous  [HjS^OJ  according  to 

Bernthsen),  produces  a  red  coloration  in  solutions  of  titanic  acid  even  vriien 

^ery  dilute ;  on  shaking  this  with  ether,  the  coloured  substance  is  taken  up 

by  the  ether  (B.  Fresenius).    Zinc  or  Tin,  after  a  time,  produces  a  pale 

violet  or  blue  coloration ;  subsequently  a  blue  precipitate  is  formed,  which 

gradually  becomes  white;  the  coloration  is  caused  by  the  reduction  of  the 

titanic  add  to  sesquiozide  of  titanium.    If  potassa  or  ammonia  is  added  to 

the  blue  but  stDl  clear  solution,  blue  hydrated  sesquioi^de  of  titanium 

separates,  which  is  gradually  converted  into  white  hydrated  titanic  acid  witii 

decompositiou  of  the  water.    The  reduction  of  titanic  acid  in  hydrochloric 

solution  takes  place  also  in  the  presence  of  fluoride  of  potassium  (difference 

^m  niobic  acid),  the  liquid  becoming  bright  green.     The  solutions  of 

chloride  of  titanium  in  water  have  different  properties  according  to  the  way 

iQ  which  they  are  prepared.    If,  for  example,  chloride  of  titanium  is  dissolved 

|>i  water,  so  that  there  is  no  development  of  heat,  a  slightlj  opalescent  liquid 

u  obtained,  which  becomes  only  slightljr  turbid  on  boding  it  (titamum 

chloride  solution),  whilst  the  same  solution,  if  kept  for  some  weeks,  gives 

^  abundant  precipitate  when  boiled  (metatitanium  chloride  solution).    The 

solutions  are  further  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  on  adding  sulphuric  or 

oxalic  acid  to  the  former  it  remains  clear^  whilst  the  latter  gives  a  precipitoite. 

u  ^e  melt  obtained  by  fusing  titanic  acid  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassa  is 

^^^Ived  in  cold  water,  precipitated  with  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate 

^&Bhedwith  cold  water  and  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 

"ydrocbloric  acid,  it  yields  a  solution  of  metatitanium  chloride;  that  is, 

tAe  solution  is  precipitated  by  boiling  or  by  adding  to  it  sulphuric  or 

oialio  acid.* 

.  *  The  accounts  given  by  R.  Weber  (Fogg.  Ann.,  190,  287)  and  C.  Bammels- 
^,^n  .(Berlin  Monatsb.,  1874,  490,  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  18,  447)  of  the  mode  of 
lonaatioii  of  the  solutions  of  titanium  and  metatitanium  chlorides  differ.  The 
'''^ter  requires  tother  investigation. 

i2 
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h.  Beoctions  with  alkalies.— Beoently  precipitated  hydrate  of  titanie 
acid  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  solution  of  potassa ;  if  titanic  acid  is 
fused  with  hydrate  of  potasBa  and  the  fused  mass  treated  with  water, 
tiie  solution  contains  a  little  more  titanic  acid.  By  fusion  with  carbon^ 
ates  of  the  alkalies,  neutral  titanates  of  the  alkalies  are  formed,  with 
expulsion  of  carbonic  acid ;  water  extracts  from  the  fused  mass  free  alkali  and 
idkfdine  carbonate,  leaving  behind  acid  titanate  of  the  alkali ;  this  is  soluble- 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  Titanic  acid  mixed  with  charcoal  and  heated  to  redness- 
in  a  stream  of  chlorine,  gives  chloride  of  titanium,  a  volatile  liquid  which 
emits  copious  fumes  in  the  air.  Microcosmio  salt,  dissolves  titanic  acid 
in  the  point  of  the  outer  blowpipe  flame  to  a  colourless  bead,  but  with  dif- 
ficulty ;  in  front  of  the  point  of  the  inner  flame,  titanic  acid  dissolves  readily 
and  in  considerable  quantity.  If  the  clear  and  colourless  bead  is  again' 
held  in  the  point  of  the  outer  flame,  it  becomes  opaque  ii  sufficiently 
saturated,  and  by  the  continued  action  of  the  flame  titanic  acid  will  separate- 
in  microscopic  crystals  of  the  form  of  anatase  (G^Bose).  According  to 
A.  Knop  the  crystals  are  phosphate  of  titanic  acid,  but  according  to 
'G.  Wunder  they  are  rhombohedral,  and  consist  of  |>hosphate  of  titanic 
acid  and  soda.  If  the  bead  is  held  in  a  ^ood  reducing  flame  for  some 
time,  it  will  appear  yellow  while  hot,  red  while  cooling,  and  violet  when  cold. 
The  reduction  is  promoted  bv  the  addition  of  a  little  tin.  If  some  ferrous 
sulphate  is  added,  the  bead  obtained  in  the  reducing  flame  will  appear 
blood-red. 

9.  Tantalio  Aoid. 

Tantalum  forms  with  oxygen  tantalic  acid,  TaOg  [TajOg],  and  tantalic 
oxide,  TaOf  [TaOJ.  Tantalic  acid  occurs  in  columbite  and  tantalite  (almost 
always  in  conjunction  witii  niobic  acid).  Tantalic  acid  is  white,  pale  yellow- 
ish when  hot  (diflerence  from  titanic  acid) ;  when  separated  in  the  wet  way,  it 
contains  water  of  hydration.  The  anhydrous  acid  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  7*0  to  8*25. 
Tantalic  acid  is  not  reduced  by  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  It 
combines  with  acids  as  well  as  with  bases. 

a.  Acid  solutions. — ^When  the  acid  is  intimately  mixed  with  charcoal, 
and  ignited  in  a  current  of  dry  chlorine,  chloride  of  tantalum,  TaCl^  \TaO\^r 
is  formed ;  this  is  yellow,  solid,  fusible,  and  can  be  sublimed ;  it  is  completely 
decomposed  by  water,  with  formation  of  tantalic  acid;  it  is  entirely  soluble 
in  sulphuric  acid,  almost  entirely  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  partially 
in  potassa  solution.  If  titanic  acid  be  present,  on  heating  the  mixture  of 
acids  with  charcoal  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  chloride  of  titanium  will  be 
formed  and  will  fume  strongly  in  the  air.  Hydrated  tantalic  acid  dissolves 
in  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the  solution  when  mixed  with  fluoride  of  potas- 
sium yields  a  very  characteristic  salt  in  fine  needles,  2KF,TaF5  [K^TaFJ.which 
is  distinguished  by  its  sparing  solubility  in  water  acidified  with  hydrofluoric 
acid  (1  of  the  acid  to  160  or  200  of  water).  Hydrochloric  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  do  not  dissolve  the  ignited  acid.  With  bisulphate  of  potassa, 
it  ^ses  to  a  colourless  mass ;  if  this  is  treated  with  water,  the  tantuic  acid 
combined  with  the  sulphuric  acid  remains  undissolved  (diflerence  between 
tantalic  acid  and  titanic  add ;  but  this  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  a  method 
of  separation).  When  ignited  in  an. atmosphere  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
the  sulphate  of  tantalio  acid  is  converted  into  pure  tantalic  acid.  If  a  solu- 
tion of  alkaline  tantalate  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric'  acid  in  excess,  the  first- 
formed  precipitate  redissolves  to  an  opalescent  liquid ;  on  adding  ammonia 
or  sulphide  of  ammonium  to  this,  the  hydrate  or  an  acid  tantalate  of 
ammonia  is  thrown  down,  but  tartaric  acid  prevents  the  precipitation.  Sul- 
phuric  acid  precipitates  sulphate  of  tantalic  acid  from  the  opalescent  liquid. 
Wlien  acid  solutions  of  tantalic  acid  are  brought  into  contact  wiUi  zinc,  no 
blue  coloration  is  observed  (difEerence  between  tantalic  acid  and  niobic  acid). 

h.  Behaviour  with  alkalies. — ^By  continued  fusion  with  hydrate  of 
potassa,  tantalate  of  potassa  is  formed ;  the  fused  mass  dissolves  in  water. 
If  hydrate  of  soda  is  used,  an  opaque  melt  is  obtained;  a  little  water 
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poured  on  this  mass  will  dissolye  out  the  excess  of  soda,  leaving  the  whole 
of  the  tantalate  of  soda  nndissolved,  as  the  latter  is  insoluble  in  solution  of 
joda ;  but  the  tantalate  of  soda  will  dissolve  in  water  after  the  removal  -of 
the  excess  of  soda.  On  slowly  addins^  solution  of  soda  to  this,  the  tantalate 
oi  soda  is  thrown  down  in  the  crystalline  stateu  From  solutions  of  tantalates 
of  the  alkalies,  carbonic  acid  tiirows  down  acid  salts,  which  are  not  dissolved 
by  boiling  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  SxQphurio  aoid  throws  down 
sulphate  of  tantalic  acid  even  from  dilute  solutions  of  tantalates  of  the 
•idkalies ;  ferrocyanide  of  potassiiiixi  and  inAision  of  galls  produce  pre- 
cipitates only  in  acidified  solutions ;  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  former 
is  yellow,  by  the  latter  light  brown.  Mierocosmic  salt  dissolves  tantalic 
^id  to  a  colourless  bead,  which  is  colourless  also  when  hot,  remains  cdour- 
iess  even  in  the  inner  flame,  and  does  not  acquire  a  blood-red  tint  on  adding 
ferrous  snlphate  (difference  between  tantalic  acid  and  titanic  acid). 


10.  Niobio  Aoid.  i 

Niobium  combines  with  oxygen  in  several  proportions.  NbO,  [NbO] 
and  Nb04  [NbOJ,  are  oxides,  NbOs  [NbjOa]  (mobio  acid)  is  an  acid.  It 
is  occasioniJly  found  in  columbite,  samarskite,  &c,  and  is  usually  accom* 
panied  by  tantalic  acid.  It  is  white,  but  turns  transiently  yellow  when 
ignited  (difference  between  niobic  add  and  tantalic  acid).  Its  sp.  gn  lies 
between  4*37  and  4*53  (difference  between  niobic  acid  and  tantalic  acid).  By 
strong  ignition  in  hydrogen,  the  niobic  acid  is  converted  into  the  black 
Nb04  [NbOJ.    Niobic  acid  combines  both  with  bases  and  with  acids. 

a.  Aoid  solutions  of  niobio  acid. — Concentrated  sulpliuric  acid 
dissolves  the  acid  on  heating,  unless  it  has  been  too  stronglyiffnited ;  on  the 
addition  of  much  cold  water,  a  clear  solution  is  obtained.  When  fused  with 
bisulphate  of  potassa,  it  dissolves  readily  to  a  colourless  mass,  and  on 
treating  the  melt  with  boiling  water,  niobio  acid  containing  sulphuric  acid 
remains  undissolved;  this,  however,  is  readily  soluble  in  hydrofluoric  acid 
(see  below).  By  mixing  niobic  acid  intimately  with  charcoal  and  heating 
it  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  a  mixture  is  obtained  of  the  white,  infusible, 
difficultly  volatile  oxychloride,  NbOaClj  [NbOCIJf  and  the  yellow  more 
volatile  chloride,  NbCl^  [N  bCI  J.  On  treatment  with  water  both  compounds 
give  turbid  solutions,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  niobic  acid  is  suspended,  but 
Qie  larger  portion  is  dissolved.  If  the  compounds  are  boiled  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  water  is  subsequently  added,  clear  solutions  pe  obtained, 
which  are  not  precipitated  either  by  boiling  or  by  sulphuric  acid  in  the  cold 
(difference  from  chloride  of  tantalum).  By  igniting  niobic  acid  in  the  vapour  of 
chloride  of  niobium  the  oxychloride  is  formed  (difference  .from  tantalic  acid). 
From  the  acid  solutions  of  niobic  acid,  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  am* 
moniiun  throw  down  hydrate  of  niobic  acid  containing  ammonia ;  this  and 
generally  the  unignited  forms  of  niobic  acid  dissobre  in  hydrofluoric  acid. 
The  solution  when  mixed  with  fluoride  of  potassium  gives  fluoride  of  potas- 
sipm  and  niobium,  KF,NbFf  [KNbFJ,  if  hydrofluoric  acid  is  in  excess,  other- 
wise it  gives  a  combination  of  fluoride  of  potassium  and  oxyfluoride  of  nio- 
bium, KFjNbOaFj  [KN bOFJ.  The  latter  salt  is  also  obtained  when  niobate 
of  potassa  is  dissolved  iii  hydrofluoric  acid;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  cold 
water,  1  ^rt  dissolving  in  12*5  parts  (difference  from  fluoride  of  potassium 
and  titanium,  which  requires  96  parts  of  water,  and  from  fluoride  of  ^tas- 
sium  and  tantalum,  which  requires  200  parts  of  water).  On  digesting  a 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  solution  of  niobic  acid  with  zinc  or  tin,  it 
acquires  a  blue  and  {generally  also  a  brown  colour,  in  consequence  of  the 
reduction  of  the  niobic  acid  to  lower  oxides.  In  tiie  presence  of  alkaline 
fluorides,  the  reduction  does  not  take  place  (difference  oetween  niobic  acid 
and  titanic  acid). 

6.  Alkaline  solutions^ — With  hydrate  of  potassa  niobic  acid  fases 
to  a  clear  mass,  soluble  in  water.    Towards  hydrate  of  soda,  niobic  acid 
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exhibits  the  Mune  behavioar  as  tantalic  acid ;  from  the  solntion  of  niobate  of 
potassa,  solntion  of  soda  precipitates  an  almost  insoluble  niobate  of  soda. 
On  boiling  a  solntion  of  niobate  of  potassa  with  bicarbonate  of  potassa^ 
an  almost  insoluble  acid  niobate  of  potassa  is  thrown  down.  On  fusing 
niobic  acid  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  boilinff  the  mcM  with  water,  a 
crystalline  add  niobate  of  soda  remains  undissolved.  Carbonic  add,  when 
passed  into  solutionB  of  niobate  of  soda,  precipitates  all  the  niobic  acid  as  aa 
acid  fnJt.  MicrocoBmic  salt  dissolyes  niobic  add  readily ;  the  bead  held 
in  the  outer  flame  appears  colourless  as  long  as  it  is  hot ;  in  the  inner  flame 
it  hiis  a  violet,  blue,  or  brown  colour,  accor£ng  to  the  quantity  of  the  acid 
present,  and  acquires  a  red  colour  on  the  addmon  of  ferrous  sulphate. 

For  the  best  methods  of  detecting  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  third 
group  in  presence  of  each  other,  see  Part  IL,  Section  m. 

§105. 

Fourth  Group. 

More  common  oxides: — Oxide  of  zinc,  Protoxide  of  Man- 
ganese, Protoxide  of  Nickel,  Protoxide  of  Oobalt,  Protoxide 
of  Iron,  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

Barer  oxides: — Sesquioxide  of  Uranium,  Protoxide  of 
Thallium,  Oxide  of  Indium,  Oxide  of  Gallium,  Oxides  of 
Vanadium. 

Properties  of  the  group, — ^The  solutions  of  the  oxides  of  the 
fourth  group,  if  a  strong  free  acid  is  present,  are  not  precipitated  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen;  nor  are  neutral  solutions,  at  least  not  com- 
I^etely.  Alkaline  solutions,  however,  are  completely  precipitated  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  and  so  are  other  solutions  if  a  sulphide  of  an 
all^li  metal  is  used  as  the  precipitant,  instead  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.* 
The  precipitated  metallic  sulphides  corresponding  with  the  several  oxides 
are  insoluble  in  water ;  some  of  them  are  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids; 
others  (sulphide  of  nickel  and  sulphide  of  cobalt)  dissolve  only  with 
very  great  difficulty  in  these  menstrua.  Some  are  insoluble  in  sulphides 
of  the  alkali  metals,  others  (nickel)  are  sparingly  soluble  in  them  under 
certain  circumstances,  whilst  others  again  (vanadium)  are  completely 
soluble.  The  oxides  of  the  fourth  group  accordingly  differ  from  those 
of  the  first  and  second  groups  in  this,  that  their  solutions  are  precipi- 
tated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  from  those  of  the  third  group 
inasmuch  as  the  precipitates  produced  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  are 
sulphides,  and  not  hydrated  oxides,  as  is  the  case  with  alumina,  ses- 
quioxide of  chromium,  &o. 

Special  Beactions  of  the  more  common  Oxides  of 
the  fourth  group. 

§106. 
a.  Oxide  of  Zinc,  ZnO  [ZnO]. 

1.  Metallic  zinc  is  bluish-white  and  very  bright;  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  a  thin  coating  of  basic  carbonate  of  zinc  forms  on  its 
surface.     It  is  of  medium  hardness,  malleable  at  a  temperature  of 

*  Vanadic  add  behaves  in  a  peculiar  way  with  sulphide  of  ammonium:  see 
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between  100**  and  150%  but  otherwise  more  or  less  brittle ;  it  fuses 
readily  on  obarcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  boils  afterwards,  and  bums 
with  a  bluish-green  flame,  giving  off  white  fumes,  and  coating  the  chaiv 
coal  support  with  oxide.  Zinc  dissolves  in  dilute  hydrochloric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen ;  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  with 
evolution  of  nitrous  oxide  j  in  more  concentrated  nitric  acid,  with 
evolution  of  nitric  oxide. 

2.  The  oxide  of  zinc  and  its  hydrate  are  white  powders,  which 
are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  readily  in  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and 
sulphuric  acids.  Oxide  of  zinc  acquires  a  lemon-yeUow  tint  when 
heated,  but  resumes  its  original  white  colour  as  it  cools ;  when  ignited 
before  the  bbwpipe,  it  becomes  brilliantly  incandescent. 

3.  The  salts  t>f  oxide  of  zinc  are  colourless;  some  of  them  are 
soluble  in  water,  the  others  in  acids.  The  neutral  salts  of  zinc  which 
are  soluble  in  water  redden  litmus-paper,  and  are  readily  decomposed  by 
heat,  with  the  exception  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is  not  decomposed 
at  a  dull  red  heat,  but  readily  undergoes  decomposition  at  a  higher 
temperature.     Chloride  of  zinc  is  volatile  at  a  red  heat. 

4.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen, tl^x>ws  down  a  part  of  the  zinc  from 
neutral  solutions  of  zinc  salts  contctining  strong  acids  in  the  form  of 
white  hydrated  sulphide  of  zinc,ZnS  [ZnS].  On  the  other  hand,  from 
neutral  solutions  oi  zinc  salts  containing  weak  acids,  acetate  of  zinc  for  . 
example,  or  from  solutions  of  neutral  zinc  salts^which  contain  neutral 
salts  of  weak  acids  in  sufficient  quaniitx(for  example,  acetate  of  soda  oi* 
sulphocyanate  of  ammonium),  sulphuretted  hydrogen  throws  down  all  the 
zina  In  acid  solutions,  no  precipitate  is  produced  if  the  free  acid  is  one 
of  tj^  strong  acids,  and  is  present  in  sufficient  quantity.  Acid  sulphates 
of  the  alkalies  prevent  the  precipitation  only  when  present  in  abundance ; 
with  small  quantities,  part  of  the  zinc  is  precipitated.  All  the  zinc  is 
thrown  down  from  a  solution  of  zinc  oxide  in  acetic  acid. 

5.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  throws  down  from  neutral,  and  sul* 
phuretted  hydrogen  from  alkaline  solutions  the  whole  of  the  metal  as 
hydrated  sulphideofzinc,  in  the  form  of  a  white  precipitate.  Chloride 
of  ammonium  greatly  promotes  the  separation  of  this  precipitate.  From 
very  dilute  solutions,  the  precipitate  separates  only  after  long  standing. 
It  is  not  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  or  by 
potassa  or  ammonia ;  but  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric 
add,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.     It  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 

6.  Potassa  and  soda  throw  down  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc, 
ZnO,HO  [ZnHjOJ,  in  the  form  of  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate,  which 
is  r^tdily  and  completely  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 
On  boiling  these  alkaline  solutions,  they  remain  unaltered  if  concen- 
trated ;  but  if  dilute,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  separates 
as  a  white  precipitate.  Chloride  of  ammonium  added  to  alkaline 
solutions,  not  containing  a  large  excess  of  potassa  or  soda,  produces  a 
white  precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc,  which,  however,  redissolves 
on  addition  of  more  chloride  of  ammonium ;  solutions  which  contain  a 
large  excess  of  potassa  or  soda  give  no  precipitate  with  chloride  of  am- 
monium (difference  between  oxide  of  zinc  and  alumina). 

7.  Axnmonia  also  produces  a  precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide  of 
zinc  in  solutions  of  zinc  salts,  if  they  do  not  contain  a  large  excess  of 
free  acid ;  this  precipitate  dissolves  readily  in  an  excess  of*  the  precipi- 
tant ;  the  concentrated  solution  becomes  turbid  when  mixed  with  water. 
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and  on  boiling  it  part  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  separates  immediately ;  on 
boiling  the  dilated  solution,  all  the  oxide  of  zinc  precipitates.  Ammonia 
salts  interfere  more  or  less  with  these  precipitations. 

8.  Carbonate  of  soda  produces  a  precipitate  of  basic  carbonate 
of  zinc,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  The  com- 
position of  the  precipitate  varies  with  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the 
solution,  the  temperature,  and  the  proportion  of  the  precipitant  em- 
ployed. The  presence  of  salts  of  ammonia  in  great  excess  prevents  the 
formation  of  this  precipitate. 

9.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  aJso  produces  the  same  precipitate  of 
basic  carbonate  of  zinc  as  carbonate  of  soda  does ;  but  this  precipi- 
tate redissolves  on  adding  excess  of  the  precipitant :  on  boiUiig  the 
dilute  solution,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed ;  ammonia  salts  interfere 
more  or  less  with  this  precipitation. 

N.B. — ^Non-volatile,  organic  acids  interfere  more  or  less  with  the 
precipitation  of  solutions  of  zinc  by  the  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalies. 
Sugar  does  not  prevent  the  precipitations. 

10.  Carbonate  of  baryta  does  not  precipitate  solutions  of  salts 
oi  zinc  in  the  cold,  with  the  exception  of  the  sulphate. 

11.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  throws  down  ferrocyanide  of 
zinc,  Znfify  [ZnjFe(CN)J,  as  a  white  slimy  precipitate,  somewhat  soluble 
in  excess  of  the  precipitant,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

12.  Ferrioyanide  of  potassium  throws  down  f  erricyanide  of 
zinc,  ZUjCfdy  [ZnaFejCCN)^,  as  a  brownish  orange-yellow  precipitate, 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  ammonia. 

13.  If  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  zinc  or  one  of  its  salts  with  carbonate 
of  soda  is  exposed  to  the  reducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  the  charcoal 
support  becomes  covered  with  a  slight  coating  ofoxideofzinc,  which 
is  yellow  while  hot,  but  turns  white  on  cooling ;  this  coating  is  produced 
by  the  reduced  metallic  zinc  volatilizing  at  the  moment  of  its  reduction, 
and  being  reoxidized  in  passing  through  the  outer  flame.  The  metallic 
incrustation  obtained  according  to  p.  25  is  black  with  a  brown  edge, 
the  incrustation  of  oxide  is  white,  and  therefore  invisible  upon 
porcelain.  It  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  examined  accord- 
ing to  14. 

14.  If  oxide  of  zinc  or  a  zinc  salt  is  moistened  with  solution  of 
iiitrate  of  cobalt,  and  then  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  an  unfused 
mass  is  obtained  of  a  beautiful  green  colour;  this  mass  is  a  (compound 
of  oxide  of  zinc  with  protoxide  of  cobalt.  If,  therefore,  in  the  first 
experiment  described  in  13  the  charcoal  is  moistened  around  the  little 
cavity  with  solution  of  cobalt  and  ignited,  the  coating  appears  green 
when  cold.  This  test  may  be  applied  with  great  delicacy  by  mixing 
the  solution  to  be  tested  with  a  very  little  of  the  cobalt  solution  (not 
enough  to  give  a  bright  red  colour),  adding  carbonate  of  soda  in  slight 
excess,  boiling,  collecting  the  precipitate,  washing  it,  and  igniting  on 
platinum  f  oiL  On  triturating  the  residue,  the  green  colour  may  be 
distinctly  and  readily  observed  (Bloxam). 
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h.  Manganoiis  Oxide,  or  Protoxide  of  Manganese, 

MnO  [MnO]. 

1.  Metallic  manganese  is  whitish-gray,  dull,  very  hard,  brittle, 
And  fuses  with  very  great  difficulty.  It  oxidizes  rapidly  in  moist  air, 
and  in  water  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  crumbles  to  a  dark  gray 
powder.  It  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  the  solutions  containing  the 
corresponding  salt  of  the  protoxide. 

2.  Protoxide  of  manganese  is  light  green ;  the  hydrated  prot- 
oxide is  white.  The  former  smoulders  to  brown  protosesquioxide  when 
heated  in  the  air,  the  latter  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature  rapidly 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and  passes  into  brown  hydrated  protosesqui- 
oxide; they  are  both  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sul- 
phuric acids.  All  the  higher  oxides  of  manganese  without 
exception  dissolve  to  protochloride,  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  when 
heated  with  hydrochloric  acid;  and  to  sulphate  of  protoxide,  with 
evolution  of  oxygen,  when  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

3.  The  salts  of  protoxide  of  manganese  are  colourless  or  pale 
red :  some  are  soluble  in  water,  the  others  in  acids.  The  salts  soluble 
in  water  are  readily  decomposed  by  a  red  heat,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sulphate.     The  solutions  do  not  alter  vegetable  colours. 

4.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  does  not  precipitate  acid  solutions; 
neutral  solutions  also  it  fails  to  precipitate,  or  precipitates  them  but 
very  imperfectly.  \ 

5.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  throws  down  from  neutral,  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  from  alkaline  solutions  thfe  whole  of  the  metal  as 
hydrated  sulphide  of  manganese,  MnS,HO  [MnS,HjO],  in  the  form 
of  a  light  flesh-coloured*  precipitate,  which  becomes  dark-brown  on 
exposure  to  air ;  this  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium 
and  in  alkalies,  but  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  acetic 
acids.  The  separation  of  the  precipitate  is  materially  promoted  by  the 
addition  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  From  very  dilute  solutions,  the  pre- 
cipitate separates  only  after  standing  for  some  time  in  a  warm  place. 
Oxalate  of  ammonia,  tartrate  of  ammonia,  and  especially  citrate  of 
ammonia  retard  the  precipitation,  the  latter  salt  also  keeps  some  of  the 
manganese  in  solution.  In  the  presence  of  ammonia  and  sulphide  of 
ammonium  in  large  excess,  the  flesh-coloured  hydrated  precipitate 
occasionally  passes  into  the  green  crystalline  sulphide,  dMnS,2H0 
l3MnS,2H20],  even  in  the  cold,  the  change  being  greatly  facilitated  by 
boilmg,  and  being  hindered  more  or  less  by  the  presence  of  chloride  of 
ammonium;  solutions  containing  much  free  ammonia  should  first  be 
nearly  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid  before  adding  the  sulphide 
of  ammonium. 

6.  Fotassay  soda,  and  ammonia  produce  whitish  precipitates  of 
hydrate  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  MnO,HO  [MnHaOg],  which 
on  exposure  to  the  air  speedily  become  brownish  and  finally  of  a  deep 
blackish-brown,  owing  to  the  conversion  of  the  hydrated  protoxide  of 
manganese  into  the  hydrated  protosesquioxide  by  the  absorption  of 

*  If  the  quantity  of  the  precipitate  is  only  trifling,  fche  colour  appears  yellowish 
white. 
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oxygen  from  the  air.  Ammonia  precipitates  half  only  of  the 
manganese  as  hydrate  (comp.  §  98,  4,  p.  99).  Ammonia  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia  do  not  redissolve  this  precipitate;  but  the  presence  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  prevents  the  precipitation  by  ammonia  alto- 
gether,  and  that  by  potassa  partly;  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
redissolves  only  those  portions  of  already  formed  precipitates  which  have 
not  yet  undergone  peroxidation.  The  dissolution  of  the  hydrate  in 
chloride  of  ammonium  is  owing  to  the  disposition  of  the  salts  of 
protoxide  of  manganese  to  form  double  salts  with  salts  of  ammonia* 
The  ammoniacal  solutions  of  these  double  salts  turn  brown  on 
exposure  to  air,  and  deposit  dark-brown  hydrate  of  protosesquioxide 
of  manganese. 

7.  If  potassa  or  soda  or  acetate  of  soda  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a 
manganese  salt  and  then  <*  chloride  of  soda"  or  a  solution  of 
bronunOy  and  the  mixture  heated,  the  whole  of  the  manganese 
separates  as  the  brownish-black  hydrated  peroxide. 

N.B.  Non-volatile  organic  acids  impede  or  prevent  the  precipitation 
of  the  hydrates  of  manganous  and  manganic  oxides.  Sugar  impedes 
the  precipitation  of  manganous  oxide  but  not  of  the  peroxide. 

8.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  throws  down  white  carbonate  of 
protoxide  of  manganese,  MnO,CO,  +  HO  [MnC0„H20].  The 
precipitation  is  complete  after  some  time,  even  in  presence  of  chloride 
of  ammonium.  Carbonates  of  the  fixed  alkalies  give  a  white 
precipitate  which  is  either  hydrated  carbonate  of  manganese, 
hydrated  protoxide  of  manganese,  or  a  mixture  of  these,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  When  freshly  precipitated,  it  dissolves  in 
chloride  of  ammonium  solution,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the 
precipitant. 

N.B.  Non-volatile  acids  interfere  with  or  prevent  the  precipitation 
by  fixed  alkaline  carbonates,  whilst  the  precipitation  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  retarded,  but  not  prevented. 

9.  i^errocyanide  of  potassium  throws  down  f errocyanide  of 
manganese,  Mn,Cfy  [MnjFe{ON)J,  as  a  reddish-white  precipitate, 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

10.  Perricyanide  ofpotassium  precipitates  brown  ferricyanide 
of  manganese,  Mn^Ofdy  [Mn,Fe2(CN)iJ,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 
or  ammonia. 

11.  If  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  containing  protoxide  of  manganese, 
and  free  from  chlorine,  are  sprinkled  on  binoxide  of  lead,  nitric  acid 
free  from  chlorine  added,  and  the  mixture  boiled  and  allowed  to  settle, 
the  solution  acquires  a  red  colour,  from  the  formation  of  per- 
manganic acid  (Hoppe-Seyler). 

12.  Carbonate  of  baryta  does  not  precipitate  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese from  aqueous  solutions  of  its  salts  by  digestion  in  the  cold,  except 
in  the  case  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  manganese. 

18.  If  any  compound  of  manganese,  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  is 
fused  with  2  to  8  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  on  a  platinum  wire,  or  on 
a  small  strip  of  platinum  foil  (heated  by  directing  the  flame  on  to  the 
lower  surface),  in  the  outer  flame  of  the  feunsen  or  blowpipe,  man- 
ganate  of  soda,  NaO,MnOj  [NajMnOJ,  is  formed,  which  makes  the 
melt  appear  green  while  hot,  and  of  a  bluish-green  tint  after  cool- 
ing, the  bead  at  the  same  time  losing  its  transparency.  This  reaction 
enables  us  to  detect  the  smallest  traces  of  manganese. 
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14.  Borax  and  microoosmic  salt  dissolve  manganese  compounds 
in  the  outer  gas  or  blowpipe  flame  to  clear  violet-red  beads,  which  on 
cooling  acquire  an  amethyst-red  tint:  they  lose  their  colour  in  the 
inner  flame,  owing  to  a  reduction  of  the  sesquioxide  to  protoxide.  The 
borax  bead  appears  black  when  containing  a  considerable  portion  of 
sesquioxide  of  manganese,  but  that  formed  by  microcosmic  salt  never 
loses  its  transparency ;  the  latter  loses  its  colour  in  the  inner  flame  of 
the  blowpipe  far  more  readily  than  the  former. 

§  108. 
c.  mckelous  Oxide  or  Protoxide  of  Nickel,  NiO  [NiO]. 

1.  Metallic  nickel  in  the  fused  state  is  silvery  white,  inclining 
to  gray;  it  is  bright,  hard,  malleable,  difficultly  fusible;  it  does  not 
oxidize  in  the  air  at  the  common  temperature,  but  it  oxidizes  slowly  on 
ignition ;  it  is  attracted  by  the  magnet  and  may  itself  become  magnetic. 
It  dissolves  slowly  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on 
applying  heat,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
nitric  acid.    The  solution  contains  a  salt  of  protoxide  of  nickel. 

.2.  Hydrate  of  protoxide  of  nickel  is  light  green,  and  re- 
mains unaltered  in  the  air,  but  is  converted  into  green  protoxide  of 
nickel  at  a  white  heat.  Both  the  protoxide  and  its  hydrate  are  readily 
soluble  in  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids;  the  protoxide 
crystallized  in  octahedrons  is,  however,  insoluble  in  adds,  but  dissolves  in 
fusing  bisulphate  of  potassa.  Sesquioxide  of  nickel,  Ni,0,  [NijOJ, 
is  black ;  it  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  to  protochloride  with  evolution 
of  chlorine.  By  gentle  ignition  of  the  hydrate,  carbonate,  or  nitrate^ 
a  residue  of  grayish-green  colour  is  obtained  consisting  of  the  prot- 
oxide containing  sesquioxide. 

3.  Most  of  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  nickel  are  yellow  in  the 
anhydrous,  green  in  the  hydrated  state ;  their  solutions  are  light  green. 
The  soluble  neutral  salts  slightly  redden  litmus-paper.  The  salts  of 
nickel  containing  volatile  acids  are  as  a  rule  easily  decomposed  by 
ignition ;  the  sulphate,  however,  will  stand  a  low  red  heat. 

4.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  does  not  precipitate  solutions  of  nickel 
salts  of  sti*ong  acids  in  presence  of  free  acids;  in  the  absence  of  a 
free  acid,  a  small  portion  of  the  nickel  gradually  separates  as  black 
sulphide  of  nickel,  NiS  [NIS]. — ^Acetate  of  protoxide  of  nickel  is 
not  precipitated,  or  but  very  slightly  in  presence  of  free  acetic  acid ;  i 
but  in  the  absence  of  free  acid,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  nickel  p 
is  thrown  down  by  long-continued  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  j 
moreover,  if  the  solution  contain  sufficient  of  the  acetate  of  an  alkali, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  nickel  from  the 
hot  solution,  even  when  excess  of  acetic  acid  is  present. 

5.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  in  neutral,  and  sulphuretted  hydro^ 
gen  in  alkaline  solutions,  produces  a  black  precipitate  of  hydrated 
sulphide  of  nickel,  NiS  [NIS],  which  is  not  altogether  insoluble  in 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  especially  if  the  latter  contains  free  ammonia ; 
the  solution  from  which  the  precipitate  has  been  thrown  down  is  usually 
therefore  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  yields  a  slight  precipitate  of 
sulphide  of  nickel,  on  being  neutralized  with  acetic  acid  and  warmedv 
The  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  still  more  of  acetate  of 
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•ammonia,  considerably  promotes  the  precipitation.  Sulphide  of  nickel 
dissolves  scarcely  at  all  in  acetic  acid,  with  great  difficulty  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Sulphide  of  nickel  precipitated  boiling  is  almost  insoluble 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dissolves  readily  when  warmed  with 
nitric  acid  or  nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 

6.  Fotassa  and  soda  give  a  light  green  precipitate  of  hydrate  of 
protoxide  of  nickel,  NiO,HO  [NiH,OJ,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess 
of  the  predpitants,  and  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  boiling 
(even  on  adding  iodine  or  alcohol).  Carbonate  of  ammonia  dissolves 
this  precipitate,  when  collected  and  washed,  to  a  greenish-blue  Kquid, 
from  which  potassa  or  soda  reprecipitates  the  nickel  as  an  apple-green 
hydrate  of  the  protoxide. 

7.  AmTnonia  added  in  small  quantity  produces  a  trifling  greenish 
^jurbidity ;  a  larger  quantity  of  the  reagent  redissolves  this  precipitate 
readily  to  a  blue  solution  containing  a  compound  of  protoxide  of 
nickel  and  ammonia.  Potassa  and  soda  added  to  this  solution 
precipitate  hydrate  of  protoxide  of  nickel.  Solutions  containing  salts 
of  ammonia  or  free  acid  are  not  rendered  turbid  by  ammonia. 

8.  If  potassa  or  soda  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  nickel  salt  and  then 
bromine  water  or  a  solution  of  **  chloride  of  soda  *'  (not  iodine, 
distinction  from  cobalt)  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  the  mixture  is  heated, 
the  whole  of  the  nickel  is  thrown  down  as  black  hydrated  peroxide 
of  nickel,  which  on  adding  cyanide  of  potassium  dissolves  with 
formation  of  potassium  nickel  cyanide.  It  is  also  reduced  by  a  solution 
of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  dissolves  as  ammonio-nickel 
oxide.  The  black  precipitate  must  be  filtered  off  from  the  solution, 
before  heating  it  with  these  reagents.  Dissolution  takes  place  some- 
what slowly  in  the  cold,  rapidly  on  heating. 

N.B.  llie  presence  of  non-volatile  organic  acids,  and  of  sugar, 
prevents  or  impedes  the  precipitation  of  the  nickel  as  protoxide  or 
peroxide. 

9.  Ferrooyanide  of  potassium  precipitates  greenish-white  ferro- 
cyanide  of  nickel,  Ni,Cfy  [NiaFe(CN)J,  which  is  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

10.  Ferrioyanide  of  potassiiim  precipitates  yellowish-brown 
ferricyanide  of  nickel,  Ni^Cfdy  [Ni,Fe2(CN)J,  which  is  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  In  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  am- 
monia, precipitation  does  not  take  place  until  the  solution  is  boiled. 

11.  Cyanide  of  potassium  produces  a  yellowish-green  precipitate 
of  cyanide  of  nickel,  NiCy  [Ni(CN)J,  which  redissolves  readily 
in  excess  of  the  precipitant  as  the  double  cyanide  of  nickel  and 
potassium,  NiCy,KCy  [Ni(CN)j„2KCN] ;  the  solution  is  brownish-yellow, 
and  does  not  darken  on  exposure  to  the  air.  If  sulphuric  acid  or 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  this  solution,  the  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
decomposed,  and  the  cyanide  of  nickel  reprecipitated ;  from  very  dilute 
^solutions,  the  cyanide  of  nickel  separates  only  after  some  time.  It  is 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitating  acids  in  the 
cold,  but  more  readily  on  boiling.  If  the  solution  of  the  double  cyanide 
is  rendered  alkaline  by  solution  of  soda,  being  also  kept  so  by  a  further 
addition  of  soda  if  necessary,  and  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  it  without 
warming,  or  if  bromine  is  added,  the  whole  of  the  nickel  gradually 
separates  as  black  hydrate  of  sesquioxide. 

12.  On  adding  to  solutions  which  are  not  too  dilute,  and  which  have 
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been  rendered  alkaline  by  ammonia,  a  solution  of  Biilpnow%0&ate  of 
potassium,*  a  deep  brownish-red  liquid  is  obtained ,  which  is  barely 
translucent,  and  appears  almost  black  by  reflected  light.  .  If  the  solution 
of  nickel  is  extremely  dilute,  the  addition  of  the  reagent  wOl  produce  a 
delicate  pink  colour  (C.  D.  Braun).  The  production  of  this  colour  in 
highly  dilute  solutions  is  characteristic  of  nickel. 

13.  Carbonate  of  baryta,  on  digestion  in  the  cold,  does  no 
precipitate  nickel  from  solutions  of  its  salts,  unless  sulphuric  acid  is. 
present. 

14.  Nitrite  of  potassa  with  acetic  acid  does  not  throw  down  the 
nickel,  even  from  concentrated  solutioiw.  '  JB|^ie  presence  of  lime, 
baryta,  or  strontia,  however,  a  jpUow  crystalHe^trite  of  protoxide  of 
nickel  and  the  alkaline  earth  js  precipitated  if  the  soli^ion  is  not  too 
dilute.  The  precipitate  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  or  dilute 
acetic  acid,  more  readily  in  hot  water  to  a  green  solution  (KUnzel, 
0.  L.  Erdmann). 

15.  Borax  asad  mierocQ3mie  salt  dissolve  compounds  of  protoxide 
of  nickel  in  the  outer  flame  to  clear  beads.  The  borax-  bead  is  violet 
while  hot,  reddfeh-brown  when  cold ;  the  microcosmic  bead  iskeddish  or 
brownish-red  while  hot,  yellow  or  reddish-yellow  when  cola7  In  the 
inner  flame,  the  microcosmic  bead  remains  unaltered,  but  the  borax  bead 
becomes  gray  arid  cloudy  from  reduced  metal.  On  continued  heating, 
the  particles  of  nickel  collect  together  without  fusing,  and  the  bead 
loses  its  colour. 

16.  By  the  reduction  in  the  stiok^  charcoal,  according  to  p.  24,. 
the  compounds  of  nickel  yield  after  mRiration  white,  shining,  ductile 
spangles,  which  will  be  depdiHwl  on  the  point  of  *a  magnetic  knife  in 
the  form  of  a  brush.  With  nitric  acid,  they  give  a  green  solution,  which 
can  be  further  examined.  ^'^'TT —     -^ 

§109.  ^"^^^'' 

d.  Cobaltous  Oxide  or  Protoxide  of  Cobalt,  O^^c'oD}. 

1.  Metallic  cobalt  in  the  fused  state  is  steel-gray,  prOTty.^irid, 
malleable,  difficultly  fusible,  and  magnetic ;  susceptible  of  pohsh ;  it 
does  not  oxidize  in  the  air  at  the  common  temperature,  but  it  oxidizes: 
at  a  red  heat ;  with  acids  it  behaves  like  nickel.  The  solutions  contain 
protoxide  of  cobalt. 

2.  Protoxide  of  cobalt  is  light  brown,  its  hydrate  a  pale  red 
powder.  Both  dissolve  readily  in  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric 
acids.  Sesquioxide  of  cobalt,  Co,0,  [COgOJ,  is  black;  it  dissolves  in 
hydrochloric  acid  to  protochloride,  with  evolution  of  chlorine. 

3.  The  salts  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  containing  water  of  crystal- 
lization are  red,  the  anhydi'ous  salts  mostly  blue.  The  moderately  con- 
centrated solutions  appear  of  a  light  red  colour,  which  they  retain  even 
though  considerably  diluted.  The  soluble  neutral  salts  redden  litmus 
slightly,  and  are  decomposed  at  a  red  heat ;  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
cobalt  alone  can  bear  a  moderate  red  heat  without  suffering  decomposi- 
tion.   When  a  solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt  is  evaporated,  the  pale  red 

*  Prepared  by  taking  a  solation  of  hydrate  of  potassa  containing  about  5  per 
cent.,  saturating  one-hall  with  sulphuretted  hydrosen,  adding  the  other  hall  and 
then  -ff  ol  its  volume  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  digesting  at  a  gentle  heat,  and 
finally  separatins;  the  dark  orange-red  solution  from  the  undissolved  bisulphide  of 
carb^    The  sohition  must  be  kept  in  a  well-closed  bottle. 
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colour  changes  towards  the  eud  of  the  operation  to  blue ;  on  adding 
water  the  red  colour  is  restored. 

4.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  does  not  precipitate  solutions  of  cobalt 
salts  of  strong  acids,  if  they  contain  free  acid ;  from  neutral  solutions, 
it  gradually  precipitates  part  of  the  cobalt  as  black  sulphide  p^n)obalt, 
CoS  [CoS].  Acetate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt  is  not  precipitated,  or  only 
to  a  very  slight  extent,  in  presence  of  free  acetic  acid,  but  in  the, 
absence  of  free  acid  it  is  precipitated  completely,  or  almost  conipletely. 
If  the  solution  contain  enough  of  an  acetate  of  an  alkali,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  will  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  cobalt  from  the  hot  solutioui 
even  when  excess  of  acetic  acid  is  present. 

5.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitates  from  neutral,  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  from  alkaline  solutions,  the  whole  of  the  metal  as 
black  hydrated  sulphide  of  cobalt,  CoS  [CoS].  Chloride  of  ammo-, 
nium  promotes  the  precipitation  most  materially.  Sulphide  of  cobalt 
is  insoluble  in  alkalies  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  almost  insoluble  in 
acetic  acid,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  if  precipi- 
tated from  hot  solutions  almost  insoluble  in  the  latter.  Nitric  acid  or 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  however,  readily  dissolves  it  on  application  of 
heat. 

6.  Potassa  and  soda  produce  blue  precipitates  of  basic  salts  of 
cobalt,  which,  if  the  solutions  are  sufficiently  dilute,  are  insoluble  in 
excess  of  the  precipitants ;  the  precipitate  on  exposure  to  the  air 
absorbs  oxygen  and  turns  dirty  green;  this  subsequently  passes  to  a 
grayish-yellow,  and  on  boiling  is  converted  into  the  pale  red  hydrate 
of  protoxide  of  cobalt,  which  contains  alkali,  and  generally  appeals 
rather  discoloured  from  sesquioxide  f ormied  in  the  process.  If  alcohol 
is  added  before  boiling,  the  precipitate  is  rapidly  converted  into  the  dark- 
brown  hydrate  of  the  sesquioxide.  If  sufficient  chloride  of  ammonium 
is  present,  caustic  alkalies  do  not  produce  a  precipitate.  Neutral 
carbonate  of  ammonia  dissolves  the  washed  precipitates  of  basic  salt  or 
hydrated  j^toxide  completely  to  an  intensely  violet-red  solution,  in 
which  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  potassa  or  soda  produces  a  blue 
precipitate,  the  liquid  still  retaining  its  violet  colour. 

If  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  potassa  in  excess  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  a  salt  of  cobalt,  or  if  hydmted  oxide  of  cobalt  is  heated 
with  a  very  little  water  and  some  soUd  potash,  the  whole  of  the  cobalt 
dissolves  to  a  blue  liquid  containing  cobaltate  of  potassa. 

7.  Ammonia  produces  the  same  precipitate  as  potassa,  but  it  redis- 
solves  in  excess  of  ammonia  to  a  reddish  solution,  which  turns  larownish- 
red  on  exposure  to  the  air;  the  addition  of  potassa  or  soda  to  this 
throws  down  a  portion  of  the  cobalt  as  blue  basic  salt.  Ammonia  pro- 
duces no  precipitate  in  solutions  containing  amniionia  salts  or  a  free  acid. 

8.  If  potassa  or  soda  is  added  to  a  {solution  of  a  cobalt  salt  and  then 
l>romine  water,  a  solution  of  **  chloride  of  soda  **  or  iodine,  and  the 
mixture  is  boiled,  the  whole  of  the  cobalt  is  precipitated  as  the  brownish- 
black  hydrated  peroxide  of  cobalt,  provided  the  solution  is  suf- 
ficiently dilute.  This  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  a  mixture  of  ammonia 
with  chloride  of  ammonium  solution,  and  in  cyanide  of  potassium.  If^ 
however,  a  large  quantity  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  nickel  is  present,  the 
cobalt  oxide  disisolves  in  cyanide  of  potassium  along  with  the  nickel  oxide. 

N.B.  The  presence  of  non-volatile  organic  acids  or  sugar  interferes 
with  or  prevents  the  precipitation  of  cobalt  as  oxide  or  peroxide. 
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9.  Ferrooyanide  of  potasaium  throws  down  green  f  err ocy anide 
of  cobalt,  CojCfy  tCo,Fe(CN) J,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  add. 

10.  Ferrioyanide  of  potosnum  throws  down  brownish-red  ferri- 
cjanide  of  cobalt,  Co,Cfdy  [OOjFe^CCN),,],  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid. 

If  bitartrate  of  potassa  or  chloride  of  ammonium  is  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  a  cobalt  salt,  then  excess,  of  ammonia,  and  lastly  ferrioyanide  of 
potassium  to  the  clear  strongly  ammoniacal  solution  thus  formed,  a  deep 
jellowish-red  liquid  is  obtained  if  it  is  concentrated,  but  rose-red  when 
very  dilute  (Skey,  Gintl).  This  is  a  very  delicate  reaction^  adapted 
for  the  detection  of  cobalt  in  the  presence  of  nickel. 

11.  The  addition  of  cyanide  of  potassiiim  to  a  cobalt  solution 
•  gives  a  brownish-white  precipitate  of  protocyanide  of  cobalt,  CoCy 

[Co(CN)Jy  which  dissolves  readily  in  excess  of  the  precipitant  as  the 
double  cyanide  of  cobalt  and  potassium.  Acids  precipitate  cyanide  of 
cobalt  from  this  solution ;  but  if  it  is  previously  boiled  with  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  excess,  in  presence  of  free  hydrocyanic  acid  (liberated  by 
adding  one  or  two  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid),  or  if  the  solution  is 
mixed  with  potassa  or  soda  and  chlorine  is  passed  through  it  without 
wanning,  or  bromine  water  added,  the  double  cyanide  is  converted  into 
cobalticyanide  of  potassium,  Kfiofij^  =  KjOcdj  [K,Co,(CN)J, 
and  acids  will  no  long^npoduce  a  precipitate  (essential  difference 
between  cobal^iinl  Hiilll^TTT  Nitrite  of  potassa  and  acetic  acid  added 
to  the  unaltered  solution  of  the  double  cyanide  produces  a  blood-red 
colour  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  nitrocyanide  of  cobalt  and 
potassium ;  when  the  solution  is  very  dilute,  the  colour  is  orange-red. 
Solution  of  soda  added  to  the  double  cyanide  produces  a  brown  colour 
when  the  liquid  is  shaken  up,  oxygen  being  absorbed  (C.  D.  Braun)  : 
if  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  added,  it  turns  blood-red  (Tatter sail 
and  Fapasogli.     These  reactions  distinguish  cobalt  from  nickel). 

12.  Sulphocarbonate  of  potassa,  added  to  solutions  which  have 
been  rendered  alkaline  by  ammonia,  produces  a  dark-brown  colour, 
ahnost  black ;  very  dilute  solutions  become  pale  straw  colour. 

13.  Carbonate  of  baryta  behaves  in  the  same  way  as  with  solu- 
tions of  nickel. 

14.  If  nitrite  of  potassa  is  added,  in  not  too  small  proportion,  to 
a  solution  containing  protoxide  of  cobalt,  then  acetic  acid  to  strongly 
acid  reaction,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  remain  in  a  moderately  warni 
place,  all  the  cobalt  separates  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  yellow  crystal- 
line precipitate,  from  concentrated  solutions  very  soon,  from  dilute  solu- 
tions only  after  some  time  (Fischer,  Stromeyer).  Stromeyer  con- 
siders this  precipitate  to  be  a  nitrite  of  sesquioxide  of  cobalt 
and  potassa,  Co,0„3KO,6N05,3HO  [K.Co,(NO,).a.3H^O].  The  pre- 
cipitate is  very  perceptibly  soluble  in  water,  almost  insoluble  in  concen- 
trated solutions  of  potassa  salts  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  presence  of 
nitrite  of  potassa.  When  boiled  with  water,  it  dissolves,  although  not 
<»)piously,  forming  aired  solution,  which  remains  clear  on  cooling,  and 
from  which  alkalies  ihix)w  down  lydrate  of  protoxide  of  cobalt.  This 
excellent  reaction  seVves  well  to  dLstinguish  and  separate  cobalt  from 
nickel. 

15.  Borax  dissolves  compounds  of  cobalt  in  the  inner  and  outer 
flame  to  clear  beads  of  a  magnificent  blue  colour,  which  appear  violet 
by  candle  light,  and  are  almost  black  in  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity 
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of  cobalt.     This  test  is  as  delicate  as  it  is  characteristic.     Microeosmic 
salt  gives  the  same  reaction,  but  it  is  less  delicate.    * 

16.  In  the  reduction  with  the  stick  of  oharooal,  as  described 
p.  24,  compounds  of  cobalt  behave  in  the  same  way  as  compounds  of 
nickel.    The  solution  with  nitric  acid  is  red. 

§  110. 
e.  Ferrous  Oxide  or  Protoxide  of  Iron,  FeO  [FeO]. 

1.  Metallic  iron  in  the  pure  state  is  of  a  light  whitish-gray  colour 
(iron  containing  carbon  is  more  or  less  gray);  the  metal  is  hardy 
lustrous,  malleable,  ductile,  exceedingly  difficult  to  fuse,  and  is  attracted 
by  the  magnet.  In  contact  with  air  and  moisture,  a  coating  of  rust 
(hydrated  ferric  oxide)  forms  on  its  surface  :  and  when  ignited  in  the 
air  a  coating  of  black  protosesquioxide.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  dissolve  iron  with  evolution  of  hydrogen;  if  the  iron 
contains  carbide,  the  hydrogen  is  mixed  with  carbide  of  hydrogen. 
The  solutions  contain  protoxide.'  Dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  iron  in 
the  cold  to  nitrate  of  protoxide,  without  evolution  of  gas  (nitrate  of 
ammonia  being  formed),  or  with  evolution  of  nitrous  oxide ;  at  a  higher 
temperature  nitrate  of  the  sesquioxide  is  formed,  with  evolution  of  nitric 
oxide ;  if  the  iron  contains  carbide,  some  carbonic  acid  is  also  evolved,, 
and  a  brown  substance  is  left  undissolved  which  resembles  humus, 
and  is  soluble  in  alkalies;  when  graphite  is  present,  it  also  is  left 
undissolved. 

2.  Protoxide  of  iron  is  black;  its  hydrate  is  white,  and  in  the 
moist  state  absorbs  oxygen  and  speedily  acquires  a  grayish-green,  and 
ultimately  a  brownish-red  colour.  Both  the  protoxide  and  its  hydrate 
are  readily  dissolved  by  hydrochloric,  sulphxiric,  and  nitric  acids. 

3.  The  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron  or  ferrous  salts  in  the 
anhydrous  state  have  a  white,  in  the  hydrated  state  a  greenish  colour ; 
their  solutions  only  look  greenish  when  concentrated.  The  latter 
absorb  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  are  converted  into  salts 
of  the  protosesquioxide,  with  precipitation  of  basic  ferric  salts.  At 
the  boiHng  temperature  chlorine  or  nitric  acid  converts  them  into 
ferric  salts.  With  respect  to  the  transitory  brownish-black  coloration 
produced  during  the  oxidation  by  nitric  acid,  see  §  159,  6.  The  soluble 
neutral  salts  if  quite  pure  and  free  from  sesquioxide  do  not  redden 
litmus-paper.  The  salts  which  ferrous  oxide  forms  with  volatile  acids 
are  decomposed  at  a  red  heat. 

4.  Solutions  of  ferrous  salts  made  acid  by  strong  acids  are  not 
precipitated  by  siQphiLretted  hydrogen ;  moreover,  neutral  solutions 
or  solutions  acidified  with  weak  acids  are  not  precipitated  by  this 
reagent,  or  at  the  most  but  very  incompletely  with  black  coloration. 
Their  hot  solutions  mixed  with  acetate  of  soda  and  some  free  acetic 
acid  are  also  but  imperfectly  precipitated. 

5.  StQphide  of  ammonium  precipitates  from  neutral,  and  sul- 
phuretted  hydrogen  from  alkaline  solutions,  the  whole  of  the  metal  as 
black  hydrated  ferrous  sulphide,  FeS  [FeS],  which  is  insoluble  in 
alkalies  and  sulphides  of  the  alkali  metals,  but  dissolves  readily  ^ 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid:  this  black  precipitate  oxidizes  and  turns 
reddish-brown  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  imparts 
a  green  colour  to  highly  dilute  solutions,  and  it  is  only  after  some  time^ 
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that  the  |»t)to6ulphide  of  iron  separates  as  a  black  |n:^pitate.  Chloride 
of  ammonium  promotes  the  precipitation  most  materially. 

6.  Potassa,  soda  and  ammonia  produce  a  precipitate  of  hydrate 
•of  ferroua  oxide,  FeO,HO  [FeH,OJ,  which  in  the  first  moment 
Jooks  almost  white,  but  after  a  very  short  time  acquires  a  dirty  green, 
and  ultimately  a  reddish-brown  colour,  owing  to  absorption  of  oxygen 
from  the  air.  The^presence  of  salts  of  ammonia  prevents  the  precipi* 
tation  by  potassa  partly,  and  that  by  ammonia  altogethw.  If  alkalme 
solutions  of  ferrous  oxide  obtained  in  this  way  by  the  agency  of  salta 
of  ammonia  are  exposed  to  the  air,  hydrate  of  protosesquioxide  of  iron 
and  hydrate  of  ferric  o^de  are  precipitated.  Non-volatile  organic 
acids,  sugar,  &c.,  check  the  precipitation  by  alkalies. 

7.  FezTOcyanide  of  potassium  produces  a  bluish-white  precipitate 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  andiron,  KFe3Cfy,  [KjFe5(FeO,N,)J^ 
which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  absorbs  oxygen  and  speedily  acquires  a 
blue  colour.  Nitric  acid  or  .chlorine  converts  it  immediately  into 
Prussian  blue, 

BKYefilj,  +  4C1  =  3KC1  +  FeCl  +  2Fe,Cfy, 
[3K,Fe,(FeC.N.),+4CI,-BKCI  +  FeCI,+2Fe4(FeC.N.)J. 

8.  Ferricyanide  of  potassium  produces  a  splendid  blue  precipitate 
of  f erricyanide  of  iron,  Fe,Cfdy  [Fe,(Fe2C„N„)].  This  precipitate 
does  not  differ  in  colour  from  Prussian  blue.  It  is  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  is  readily  decomposed  by  potassa.  In  highly  dilute 
solutions,  the  reagent  produces  merely  a  deep  blue-green  coloration. 

9.  Sulphocyanate  of  potassium  does  not  alter  solutions  of  ferrous 
oxide  free  from  ferric  oxide. 

10.  Carbonate  of  baryta  does  not  precipitate  solutions  of  fenAus 
oxide  in  the  cold,  with  the  exception  of  the  sulphate. 

11.  Borax  dissolves  protoxide  of  iron  compounds  in  the  oxidizing 
flame,  giving  beads  varying  in  colour  from  yellow  to  dark  red ;  when 
cold,  the  beads  vary  from  colourless  to  dark  yellow.  In  the  inner  flame, 
the  beads  change  to  bottle-green,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  newly- 
formed  sesquioxide  to  protosesquioxide.  Microcosmic  salt  shows  a 
similar  reaction ;  the  beads  produced  with  this  reagent  lose  their  colour 
on  cooling  still  more  completely  than  those  obtained  with  borax;  the  signs 
of  reduction  in  the  reducing  flame  are  also  less  marked. 

12.  When  reduced  on  the  stick  of  charcoal  (p.  24),  compounds  of 
protoxide  of  iron  give  a  dull  black  powder,  which  is  attracted  by  a 
zoagnetised  knife.  The  reduced  metal,  when  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of 
aqua  regia,  gives  a  yellow  solution  which  can  be  further  tested  according 
to  §111. 

§  111. 

/.  Perric  Oxide  or  Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  Fe,0,  [Fe,oj. 

1.  The  native  ciystallized  ferric  oxide  is  steel-gray;  the  native  as 
well  as  the  artificially  prepared  ferric  oxide  when  triturated  gives  a 
brownish-red  powder ;  the  colour  of  hydrate  of  ferric  oxide  is  more 
inclined  to  reddish-brown.  Both  ferric  oxide  and  its  hydrate  dis- 
solve in  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids;  the  hydrate  dis- 
solves readily  in  these  acids,  but  the  anhydrous  sesquioxide  dissolves 
with  greater  difficulty,  and  completely  only  after  long  heating  with 
the  acid.  Ferrosoferric  oxide  or  protosesquioxide  of  iron, 
quAL.  K 
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F©0,Fe,0,  [F^iOJ,  is  black;  it  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  to  ferrous 
and  ferric  chlorides,  in  aqua  regia  to  ferric  chloride. 

2.  The  neutral  anhydrous  salts  of  ferric  oxide  are  nearly  white ; 
the  basic  salts  are  yellow  or  reddish-brown.  The  colour  of  the  solutions 
is  brownish-yellow,  and  becomes  reddish-yellow  on  heating.  The  soluble 
neutral  salts  redden  litmus-paper,  and  the  salts  containing  volatile  adds 
are  decomposed  by  heat. 

3.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  solutions  made  acid  by  the  stronger 
acids  produces  a  milky  white  turbidity,  due  to  separated  sulphur; 
the  ferric  salt  being  at  the  same  time  converted  into  a  ferrous  salt : 

re,0.,3S03  +  HS  =  2(FeOS03)  +  HO,SO,  +  S 
[Fe^S04)3+ HjS  -  2FeS04+ HjSO^+S]. 
If  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  rapidly  added  to  neutral  solu- 
tions, a  transient  blackening  of  the  liquid  also  occurs.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  throws  down  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  from  solutions  of 
neutral  acetate  of  ferric  oxide ;  but  in  the  presence  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  free  acetic  acid,  sulphur  alone  separates.  When  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  mixed  with 
acetate  of  soda  and  acetic  acid,  scarcely  anything  but  sulphur  is  thrown 
down  in  the  cold,  but  on  warming  a  part  of  the  iron  is  precipitated. 

4.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitates  from  neutral,  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  from  alkaline  solutions,  the  whole  of  the  metal  as 
black  hydrated  ferrous  sulphide  or  protosulphide  of  iron, 
FeSCFeS],  mixed  with  sulphur,  Fe,Cl,  +  3NH^S  =  2FeS  +  SNH^  +  S 
tFe,Cle4-3(NH,)2S-2FeS+6NH,CI+S].  In  very  dilute  solutions,  the  re- 
ag«it  produces  only  a  Is^kish-green  coloration.  The  minutely  divided 
ferrous  sulphide  subsides  in  such  cases  only  after  long  standing. 
Chloride  of  ammoniuiji  most  materially  promotes  the  precipitation. 
Ferrous  sulphide,  as  already  stated  (§  110,  5),  is  insoluble  in  alkalies 
and  alkaline  sulphides,  but  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
acids. 

5.  Fotassay  soda  and  ammonia  produce  bulky  reddish-brown  pre- 
cipitates of  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  Fe,0„2HO[Fe2(OH)J,  which  are 
insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  as  well  as  in  salts  of  ammonia. 
Non-volatile  organic  acids  and  sugar,  when  present  in  sufficient 
quantity,  entirely  prevent  the  precipitation. 

6.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  even  in  highly  dilute  solutions, 
produces  a  deep  blue  precipitate  of  ferric  ferrocyanide,  or  Prussian 
blue,  Fe.Cfy,  [Fe,(FeC«NJJ : 

2Fe,Cl3  +  3K,Cf  y  =  Fe.Cf y,  +  6K01 
[2Fe,Ole+3K,FeCeN,  -  Fe4(FeCeNJ,+12KCIl. 
This  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  decomposed 
potassa  with  separation  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide. 

7.  Ferricyanide  of  potassium  deepens  the  colour  of  solutions  of 
ferric  salts  to  reddish-brown ;  but  it  does  not  produce  a  precipitate. 

8.  Sulphooyanate  of  potassium  dmparts  a  most  intense  blood-red 
colour  to  acid  ferric  solutions;  this  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a 
soluble  sulphocyanate  of  iron.  The  colour  does  not  disappear 
on  the  addition  of  a  little  alcohol  and  warming*  (diiference  from  the 
analogous  reaction  of  hyponitric  acid,  §^358).  Solutions  of  ferric  salts, 
containing  acetate  of  soda  (which  consequently  are  more  or  less  red 
from  ferric  acetate),  do  not  show  the  blood-red  eolour  of  the  sulpho- 
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cyanate  until  after  the  addition  of  much  hydrochloric  acid.  The  same 
is  the  case  when  the  solution  contains  oxalic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  citric 
acid,  malic  acid,  iodic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  arsenic  acid,  or  hydrofluoric 
acid.  This  test  will  indicate  the  presence  of  iron  even  in  solutions 
which  are  so  dilute  that  every  other  reagent  fails  to  produce  in  them 
the  slightest  visible  alteration.  The  red  coloration  may  in  such 
cases  be  detected  most  distinctly  by  resting  the  test-tube  upon  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  and  looking  through  it  from  the  top.  The  deli- 
cacy of  the  reaction  may  also  be  increased  by  shaking  gently  with  ether 
after  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  excess  of  sulphocyanate  of 
potassium  solution  freshly  prepared  from  the  ciystals.  The  sulphocj^n- 
ate  of  iron  dissolves  in  the  ether,  and  the  layer  of  the  latter  acquires  a 
more  or  less  red  colour. 

«^  9.  Carbonate  of  baryta  even  in  the  cold  precipitate  all  the  iron 
as  hydrate  of  sesquioxide  mixed  with  a  basic  salt. 

10.  The  reactions  before  the  blowpipe  are  the  same  as  with  the 
protoxide. 

§  112. 

Recapitulation  and   Remarks. 

On  observing  the  reactions  of  the  several  oxides  of  the  fourth  group 
with  solution  of  potassa  or  soda,  it  would  appear  that  the  separation  of 
oxide  of  zinc,  which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  this  reagent,  might  be 
readily  effected  by  its  means ;  but  in  actual  experiment  we  find  that 
rather  notable  quantities  of  oxide  of  zinc  are  thrown  down  with  the 
ferric  oxide,  oxide  of  cobalt,  &c.  To  such-  an  extent  indeed  does  this 
take  place  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  detect  the  presence  of  oxide  of 
zinc  in  the  alkaline  filtrate.  This  method  would  be  entirely  inadmis- 
sible in  the  presence  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  as  solutions  of  the 
latter  and  of  oxide  of  zinc  in  potassa  mutually  precipitate  each  other. 

Again,  the  reactions  of  the  different  oxides  with  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium and  an  excess  of  ammonia  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
separation  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  from  the  protoxides  of  cobalt,  nickel, 
and  manganese,  and  from  oxide  of  zinc,  might  be  readily  effected  by 
these  agents.  But  this  method  also,  if  applied  to  the  mixed  oxides,  is 
inaccurate,  since  larger  or  smaller  portions  of  the  other  oxides  will 
always  be  precipitated  along  with  the  ferric  oxide ;  and  it  may  there- 
fore happen  that  small  quantities  of  cobalt,  manganese,  <kc.,  altogether 
escape  detection  in  this  process. 

It  is  far  safer,  therefore,  to  separate  the  other  oxides  of  the  fourth 
group  from  ferric  oxide  by  carbonate  of  baryta,  as  in  that  case  the 
iron  is  precipitated  free  from  oxide  of  zinc  and  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese, and,  if  chloride  of  ammonium  is  added  previously  to  the  addition 
of  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  almost  entirely  free  also  from  protoxide 
of  nickel  and  protoxide  of  cobalt.  Instead  of  using  carbonate  of  baryta 
for  the  separation  of  ferric  oxide,  we  may  proceed  as  follows :  nearly 
neutralize  any  excess  of  acid  with  carbonate  of  soda,  add  acetate  of 
soda,  and  boil ;  or  mix  the  sufficiently  diluted  solution  with  a  rather 
large  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  cautiously  add  carbonate  of 
ammonia  until  the  fluid  commences  to  become  cloudy — the  reaction  still 
remaining  acid — and  then  boil.  In  each  of  the  last  two  methoijfl,  the 
basic  ferric  salt  must  be  filtered  off  hot. 

Protoxide  dP  manganese  may  conveniently  be  separated  from  the 
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\^  sjrotoxldes  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  as  well  as  from  oxide  of  zinc,  by  treating 
the  washed  precipitated  sulphides  with  moderately  dilute  acetic  acid, 
which  dissolves  the  sulphide  of  manganese,  leaving  the  other  sulphides 
undissolved.  If  the  acetic  acid  solution  is  now  evaporated  and  mixed 
with  solution  of  potassa,  the  least  trace  of  a  precipitate  will  be  sufficient 
to  recognize  the  manganese  before  the  blowpipe  with  carbonate  of  soda. 
If  the  sulphides  left  undissolved  by  the  acetic  acid  are  washed  and 
treated  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  sulphide  of  zinc  dissolves, 
leaving  almost  the  whole  of  the  sulphides  of  cobalt  and  nickel  behind. 
If  the  solution  is  then  boiled,  strongly  concentrated  to  expel  all  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  afterwards  treated  with  solution  of  potassa 
or  soda  in  excess  without  warming,  the  zinc  is  sure  to  be  detected  in 
the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

On  drying  the  filter  containing  the  sulphides  of  nickel  and  cobalt, 
incinerating  it  in  a  small  porcelain  dish,  and  testing  a  portion  of  the 
residue  with  borax  in  the  inner  blowpipe  flame,  the  colmlt  may  gene- 
rally be  detected  with  certainty  even  in  the  presence  of  nickel.  The 
detection  of  nickel  in  presence  of  cobalt  is  not  quite  so  simple  a  matter. 
It  is  best  done  by  warming  the  rest  of  the  residue  with  a  little  aqua 
regia,  diluting,  filtering,  evaporating  the  solution  to  a  small  bulk,  mix- 
ing with  a  sufficiency  of  nitrite  of  potassa,  adding  acetic  acid  to  strongly 
acid  reaction,  and  setting  aside  in  a  moderately  warm  place  for  at  least 
twelve  hours.  The  cobalt  then  separates  as  nitrite  of  sesquioxide  of 
cobalt  and  potassa ;  the  nickel  may  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by 
solution  of  soda,  and,  to  prevent  mistakes,  tested  before  the  blowpipe, 
or  according  to  §  108,  11,  after  considerable  dilution.  For  the  detec- 
tion of  small  quantities  of  nickel  in  presence  of  large  quantities  of 
cobalt,  it  is  still  better  to  use  the  solution  of  the  cyanides  in  cyanide  of 
potassium  mixed  with  solution  of  soda.  In  this  solution,  the  presence 
of.  cobalt  will  be  shown  by  a  dark  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air,  the 
presence  of  nickel  by  the  separation  of  black  sesquioxide  on  treatment 
with  chlorine  (§  108,  11,  and  §  109,  11).  Nickel  may  also  be  detected 
in  the  presence  of  cobalt  by  the  brown  coloration  of  the  solution 
obtained  on  adding  chloride  of  ammonium,  ammonia,  and  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  and  filtering.  The  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
hydrated  peroxides  with  cyanide  of  potassium  solution  and  with  chloride 
of  ammonium  and  ammonia  (§  108, 8,  and  §  109,  8)  is  adapted  rather 
for  distinguishing  between  nickel  and  cobalt  than  for  separating  them. 
A  careful  use  of  these  solvents,  however,  will  serve  to  obtain  from  the 
mixed  precipitates  a  solution  containing  a  portion  of  the  nickel  free 
from  cobalt ;  this  can  then  be  tested  more  readily  for  the  former. 

In  practical  analysis,  we  generally  separate  the  whole  of  the  oxides 
of  the  fourth  group  as  sulphides  by  precipitation  with  sulphide  of 
ammonium.  It  is  therefore  in  most  cases  still  more  convenient  to 
separate  nickel  and  cobalt,  or  at  least  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  these 
two  metals,  at  the  outset.  For  this  purpose,  the  moist  precipitate  of  the 
sulphides  is  treated  with  water  and  some  hydrochloric  acid,  with  active 
stirring,  but  without  application  of  heat.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
sulphide  of  nickel  and  sulphide  of  cobalt  is  left  behind  undissolved, 
whilst  all  the  other  sulphides  are  dissolved.  The  undissolved  residue  of 
sulphide  of  cobalt  and  sulphide  of  nickel  is  filtered  and  washed,  and 
treated  as  directed  above.  (If  it  still  contains  some  sulphide  of  iron,  it 
must  be  treated  as  in  §  194, 147.)     By  boiling  the  filtrate  with  nitric 
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acid,  the  iron  is  converted  from  the  ferrous  state,  as  it  existed  in 
the  solution  of  the  sulphide^  to  the  ferric  state*  After  the  free 
acid  has  been  nearly  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  soda,  the  iron  may  be 
thrown  down  as  basic  salt  either  by  carbonate  of  baryta  in  the  cold,  or 
by  acetate  of  soda  and  boiling.  Manganese  and  zinc  alone  remain  in 
the  filtrate  ;  these  may  be  separated  by  one  of  the  following  methods : — 

a.  Both  the  metals  are  precipitated  by  adding  to  the  solution 
chloride  of  ammonium,  ammonia,  and  sulphide  of  ammonium;  the 
precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  and  the  separation  of  the  sulphides 
effected  by  means  of  acetic  acid  as  described  above. 

b.  A  more  accurate  but  somewhat  more  troublesome  method  ik 
to  add  to  the  solution  ammonia  in  excess  (if  baryta  has  been  used  to 
throw  down  the  iron,  the  baryta  in  the  solution  must  be  removed  by 
sulphuric  acid  before  adding  the  ammonia),  then  acetic  acid  to  acid 
reaction,  and  lastly  acetate  of  soda.  On  passing  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen into  the  warmed  solution,  all  the  zinc  is  thrown  down  as  sul- 
phide of  zinc,  which  is  collected,  and  the  manganese  precipitated 
from  the  filtrate  by  adding  ammonia  imtil  alkaline,  and  then  sulphide 
of  ammonium. 

c.  The  least  accurate  method  consists  in  removing  any  baryta  which 
may  be  present  by  sulphuric  acid,  concentrating,  and  adding  potassa  or 
soda  in  excess* 

The  traces  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  dissolved  on  the  first  treatment  of 
the  precipitated  sulphides  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  remain  with 
the  sulphide  of  zinc  in  the  separation  of  the  latter  by  a  or  6,  or  with 
the  protoxide  of  manganese  if  the  separation  is  effected  by  c.  The 
sulphide  of  zinc  may  be  extracted  from  the  blackish  precipitate  by 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  detection  of  the  manganese  in 
presence  of  the  cobalt  and  nickel  may  be  readily  effected  by  means  of 
carbonate  of  soda  in  the  outer  flame. 

In  the  presence  of  non-volatile  organic  substances,  the  second  method 
must  be  employed — namely,  that  depending  on  the  preliminary  pre- 
cipitation of  the  whole  of  the  metals  as  sulphides,  since  such  organic 
substances  would  check  the  precipitation  of  the  ferric  oxide  by  car- 
bonate of  baryta. 

Ferrous  and  ferric  oxide  may  be  detected  in  presence  of  each  other 
by  testing  for  the  former  with  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  for  the  latter 
with  ferrocyanide  or  sulphocyanate  of  potassium. 

Special  Eeactions  of  the  rarer  Oxides  of  the  fourth 

group. 

§  113. 
a.  Oxides  of  Uraniiun. 

This  metal  is  found  in  a  few  minerals,  as  pitchblende,  nranium-ochre,  &Ci 
The  seaquioxide  of  the  metal  is  used  to  stain  glass  yellowish-green.  Uranium* 
forms  two  oxides,  the  protoxide  named  uranons  oxide,  XJO  [UOJ,  and  the  oxide 
or  uranic  oxide,  UOj  [tlOJ.  The  protoxide  is  brown  or  black ;  it  dissolves  in 
nitric  acid  to  nitrate  of  the  oxide.  The  hydrate  of  the  oxide  is  yellow;  at 
about  300°,  it  loses  its  water  and  turns  red;  it  is  converted  by  ignition  into 

*  Equiv.  118*8,  atomic  weight,  237*6. 
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the  dark  blackish-green  nranoso-nranic  oxide.  The  solutions  of  oxide  of  ura- 
nium in  acids  are  yellow.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  does  not  alter  them ; 
the  addition  of  sulphide  of  anunonium,  after  the  tree  acid  has  been 
neutralizedt  throws  down  a  slowly  subsiding  precipitate,  which  is  readily 
soluble  in  acids,  eyen  acetic  acid ;  the  precipitation  is  promoted  by  chloride 
of  ammonium.  The  precipitate,  when  formed  in  the  cold,  is  chocolate- 
brown,  and  contains  ox^ sulphide  of  uranium,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and 
water.  It  is  insoluble  m  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium ;  but,  when  free 
from  other  sulphides,  it  dissolves  in  colourless  or  yellow  sulphide  of  ammO" 
nium  containing  carbonate  of  ammonia,  yielding  a  black  solution.  Bj 
washing,  the  precipitate  is  j^radually  converted  into  yellow  hydrated  uranic 
oxide.  On  warming  or  boiling  the  mixture  of  uranium  solutiun  and  sul- 
phide of  ammonium,  the  oxysulphide  at  first  thrown  down  splits  up  into 
sulphur  and  black  protoxide,  which  last  is  insoluble  in  the  excess  of  sul- 
phide of  ammonium  (Bemel^).  The  oxysulphide  of  uranium  (but  not  the 
precipitate  which  has  been  converted  into  protoxide  and  sulphur)  dissolves 
readily  in  carbonate  of  ammonia.  (This  reaction  may  be  used  as  a  means 
of  separating  uranium  from  zinc,  manganese,  iron,  &c,)  If  the  oxysulphide 
remams  long  in  contact  with  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  with  access 
of  air,  it  gradually  turns  blood-red,  hyposuu>hite  of  ammonia  being  formed ; 
if  air  is  excluded,  however,  the  product  is  black.  Ammonia,  potassa,  and 
soda  produce  yellow  precipitates  containing  uranic  oxide  and  alkali ;  these 
are  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitants.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
bicarbonate  of  potassa  or  soda  produce  yellow  precipitates  of  carbonate 
of  oxide  of  uranium  and  alkali,  which  readily  redissolve  in  an  excess  of 
the  precipitants ;  potassa  and  soda  throw  down  from  such  solutions  the 
whole  of  the  oxide  of  uranium.  Carbonate  of  baryta  completely  preci- 
pitates solutions  of  oxide  of  uranium,  even  in  the  cold  (essential  difference 
from  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  and  zinc,  and  means  of  separating  uranium 
from  these  metals).  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produces  a  reddish- 
brown  precipitate  or  coloration  (a  most  delicate  test).  Borax  and  micro- 
cosmic  salt  give  green  beads,  with  uranium  compounds  in  the  inner  flame 
of  the  blowpipe,  in  the  outer  flame  yellow  beads  are  obtained,  which  acquire 
a  yellowish-green  tint  on  cooling. 

&.  Oxides  of  Thallium. 

Thallium  occurs,  but  invariably  in  extremeljr  minute  quantities,  in  many 
kinds  of  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  in  many  kinds  of  crude  sulphur,  and 
accumulated  in  the  flue-dust  of  the  lead  vitriol-chambers,  where  the  furnaces 
are  fed  with  thalliferous  pyrites.  It  is  occasionally  found  in  commercial 
sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  it  has  been  discovered  in  lepidolite, 
preparations  of  cadmium  and  bismuth,  in  ores  of  zinc,  mercury,  and  anti« 
mony,  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  in  some  saline  waters.  Thallium  is  a 
metal  resembling  lead,  of  11*8--11*9  sp.  gr. ;  it  is  soft;  melts  at  285-290°,  is 
volatile  at  a  white  heat,  and  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  at  a  red  heat,  cracklmg 
like  tin  when  bent ;  it  does  not  decompose  water,  until  an  acid  is  added.  Dilute 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  readily  dissolve  it,  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it 
with  difficulty.  Thallium  forms  two  oxides,  thallious  oxide,  TIO  [TIgO], 
andthallic  oxide,  TIO3  ["'"UOJ.  Thallious  oxide  is  brown  and  fusible; 
when  in  the  melted  state  it  attacks  glass  or  porcelain.  It  dissolves  in 
water;  the  solution  is  colourless,  alkaline,  caustic,  and  absorbs  carbonic 
acid;  it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  thallic  oxide  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  dark  violet,  its  hydrate  is  brown.  Trioxide  of  thallium  is  hardly  acted 
on  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  the  cold,  but  on  heating  they  combine ; 
on  continued  heating,  oxygen  escapes  and  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  is 
formed.  Treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  trioxide  yields  the  correspond- 
ing chloride  as  a  white  crystalline  mass,  which  yields  chlorine  and  com- 
pounds of  thallious  and  thallic  chlorides  when  heated.  Thallic  salts  are 
decomposed  by  water  with  separation  of  hydriated  oxide,  alkalies  throw 
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down  hydrate  of  the  trioxide  from  acid<  solution,  solpharetted  hydrogen 
produces  salts  of  the  protoxide  with  separation  of  sulrmur,  iodide  of  potas- 
43inm  jields  thallious  iodide  and  iodine,  hydrochloric  acid  produces  no  change. 
The  salts  of  thallious  oxide  are  colourless,  some  are  readily  soluble 
in  water  (sulphate,  nitrate,  phosphate,  tartrate,  acetate),  some  are  sparingly 
soluble  (carbonate,  chloride,  basic  phosphate),  some  are  almost  insoluble 
{iodide,  <&c.)'     On  boiling  solutions  of  thallious  salts  with  nitric  acid,  the 
protoxide  is  not  conyerted  into  trioxide,  but  it  is  completely  by  boiling  and 
evaporating  with  aqua  regia,    Fotassa,  Boda,  and  ammonia  do  not  preci* 
pitate  aqueous  solutions  of  thallious   salts,  carbonated  alkalies  throw 
down  carbonate  of  the  protoxide,  but  only  from  very  concentrated  solutionis 
(for  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  5'23  parts  at  18^).    If  the  solutions  are  not 
extremely  dilute,  hydrochloric  acid  throws  down  the  protochloride  in  the 
jEorm  of  a  white  readily  subsiding  precipitate,  .unaltersbole  on  exposure  to 
light,  and  even  less  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  than  in  water.    Iodide 
of  potassiiim  i)recipitates  even  from  the  most  dilute  solutions,  the  light 
^jrellow  proto-iodide,  which  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  even  less  soluble 
in  excess  of  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.    Chloride  of  platinxun  pre- 
cipitates from  solutions  which  are  not  extremely  dilute  the  pale  orange 
pfittinochloride,  TlCljPtOla  [TlgPtOlp],  which  is  very  sparingly  soluble.    Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  does  not  precipitate  solutions  render^  s^ongly  acid  by 
mineral  acids,  unless  arsenious  acid  or  antimony  is  present,  when  a  orownish- 
red  precipitate  of  the  mixed  sulphides  is  formed,  which  contains  the  arsenic 
or  antimony  along  with  the  thallium.    Neutral  or  very  shghtly  acid  solu- 
tions are  incompletely  precipitated  by  this  reagent ;  from  acetic  acid  solu- 
tions, the  whole  of  the  thallium  is  thrown  down  as  black  protosulphide. 
Sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitates  the  whole  of  the  thaUium  as  black 
sulphide,  which  readily  collects  into  lumps,  especially  on  warming ;  sulphur 
retted  hydrogen  added  to  alkaline  solutions  has  the  same  effect.    The  sulo 
phide  thrown  down  is  insoluble  in  ammonia,  alkaline  sulphides,  or  cyanide 
of  potassium ;  it  oxidizes  rapidly  in  the  air  to  thallious  sulphate,  dissolves 
readily  in  dilute  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  or  nitric  acid,  but  is  acted  on  only 
with  difficulty  by  acetic  acid.     On  heating,  the  sulphide  first  fuses  and  then 
volatihzes.    Zinc  throws  down  the  met^  in  the  form  of  black  crjrstalline 
laminss.    Colourless  flames  are  tinged  intensely  green  by  combinations 
of  thallium.    The  spectrum  of  thallium  exhibits  only  one  line  (compare 
the  plate  of   spectra),  of  an  emerald  green  colour,  extremely  character* 
istic.    If  the  quantity  of  metal  is  smiul,  the  line  soon  disappears.    The 
spectroscope    generally  affords    l^e   best  means  of   detecting   thallium; 
thalliferous  i)yrites  often  gives  the  green  line  at  once.    If  you  want  to  look 
for  thallium  in  crude  sulphur,  it  is  best  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the 
sulphur  by  treatpient  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  then  to  test  the  residue. 
In  the  presence  of  much  sodium,  with  very  small  quantities  of  thallium,  the 
green  hue  will  not  be  seen,  unless  the  substance  is  moistened  and  the 
spectrum  examined  at  the  first  moment.     If  traces  of  thallium  platino- 
chloride  are  present  along  with  much  potassium,  csasium,  and  rubidium 

Elatinochloride  in  the  precipitate  produced  by  platinum  chloride,  this  should 
e  boiled  repeatedly  with  water  and  the  small  quantity  of  residual  substance 
tested  spectroscopically  for  thallium.  For  the  detection  of  thallium  in  the 
wet  way,  iodide  of  potassium  is  the  most  deUcate  reagent ;  if  iron  is  present, 
it  must  previously  be  reduced  by  sulphite  of  soda. 

c.  Oxide  of  Indium. 

Indium  was  first  discovered  in  the  Freiberg  blende,  in  the  zinc  prepared 
from  it,  subsequently  in  other  zinc  blendes,  and  also  in  wolfram,  it  is  a 
white  highly  lustrous  metal,  and  resembles  platinum  in  colour ;  it  is  very 
«oft,  ductile,  makes  a  mark  on  paper,  is  capable  of  receiving  a  polish,  and 
is  only  slowly  oxidized  by  contact  with  air  or  water,  less  readily  than  zinc. 
Indium  melts  at  176°.    It  melts  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe  with  p, 
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Bhining  metallic  snrface,  colours  the  flame  blae,  and  yields  an  incrustation 
which  is  dark  yellow  whilst  hot^  light  yellow  when  cold,  and  cannot  be 
easily  dispersed  by  the  blowpipe  flame.  Indium  dissolves  in  dilate  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  slowly  in  the  cold, 
more  rapidly  on  heating;  with  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  also 
erolyes  hydrogen  and  becomes  converted  into  anhydrous  sulphate  of  in- 
dium ;  in  nitric  add,  even  when  cold  and  dilute,  it  dissolves  with  ease.  The 
oxide,  ln,0,  [ln,OJ,  is  reddish-brown  when  hot,  straw-coloured  when  cold ; 
it  does  not  colour  vitreous  fluxes ;  when  ignited  in  hydrogcoi  or  with  char- 
coal, it  is  readily  reduced,  and  if  a  flux  is  used  met^c  globules  are 
obtained.  The  ignited  oxide  dissolves  slowly  in  acids  in  the  cold,  but 
readily  and  comptetely  if  heated.  The  salts  are  colourless ;  the  sulphate, 
nitrate,  and  chloride  are  readily  soluble  in  water.  The  chloride  is  volatile 
and  hygroscopic.  Alkalies  throw  down  the  hydrate  in  the  form  of  a  white 
buUcy  precipitate,  like  hydrate  of  alumina ;  tartaric  acid  prevents  the  pre* 
cipitation.  The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  ammonia  but  dissolves  in  potassa 
or  soda  forming  aHquid  which  soon  becomes  turbid.  ^  On  boiling  the  solution, 
or  on  adding  chloride  of  ammonium,  hydrated  oxide  of  indium  separates.. 
Alkaline  carbonates  precipitate  a  white  gelatinous  carbonate;  when 
irecently  thrown  down,  tne  precipitate  dissolves  in  carbonate  of  ammonia^ 
but  not  in  carbonate  of  potassa  or  carbonate  of  soda ;  if  the  solution  in 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  coiled,  the  carbonate  of  indium  separates  again. 
PtiOBpliate  of  soda  throws  down  a  white  bulky  precipitate.  Alkaline 
oxalates  produce  a  crystalline  precipitate.  If  acetate  of  soda  is  added  to 
the  neariy  neutral  solution  of  the  sulphate,  and  it  is  then  boiled,  a  basic 
sulphate  is  precipitated.  By  di^^stion  with  carbonate  of  baryta  in  the 
cola,  the  whole  of  the  indium  is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  basic  salt. 
tThis  affords  a  means  of  separating  indium  from  zinc,  manganese,  cobalt, 
nickel,  andierrous  oxide.)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  throws  down  the  whole 
of  the  indium  as  yellow  sulphide  of  indium  from  a  neutral  or  acetic  acid  solu^ 
tion  even  when  the  latter  is  strongly  acidified  with  acetic  acid.  If  the  solution 
is  strongly  acidifled  with  a  mineral  acid  and  moderately  concentrated,  it  is 
not  predpitated,  but  yellow  sulphide  of  indium  is  thrown  down  if  the 
solution  is  very  dilute.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  alkaline  solutions,  and 
sulphide  of  ammonium  with  neutral  solutions,  yield  a  white  precipitate 
(probablv  hydrosulphide  of  indium).  If  yellow  sulphide  of  indium  is  boiled 
with  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  it  also  becomes  white  and  partially 
dissolves.  On  cooling,  sulphide  of  indium  (P)  separates  as  a  white  voluminous- 
precipitate.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassixun  produces  a  white  precipitate. 
Ferricyanide  and  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  and  dichromate  or 
potassa  produce  no  precipitate,  but  chromate  of  potassa  gives  a  vellow 
precipitate.  Zinc  predpitates  the  metal  in  the  form  of  white  shining 
laminsd.  Indium  compounds  produce  a  x>eculiar  bluish  violet  tinge  in  a 
colourless  flame.  The  spectrum  has  two  characteristic  blue  lines  (see 
the  spectrum  table).  With  the  chloride,  the  lines,  especiaU^jr  a,  appear 
brightest,  but  they  are  very  transient.  For  obtaining  more  persistent  lines,, 
the  sulphide  is  the  most  suitable  compound. 

d.  Oxide  of  Galliujn. 

Hitherto  gallium  has  been  found  only  in  some  zinc  blendes,  and  only 
in  very  minute  quantity.  It  is  a  white  metal,  which,  when  fused,  is  silver- 
white;  on  solidifying  it  becomes  crystalline,  duller,  and  of  a  bluish  white;  it 
melts  at  30'16°.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  5*956,  it  is  hard,  not  very  ductile,  and  remains 
unaltered  on  exposure  to  the  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  it  is  only 
oxidized  slightly  when  heated  to  redness,  and  does  not  volatilize  at  that 
tem])erature.  Water,  even  when  boiling,  is^  not  decomposed  by  gallium. 
Nitric  acid  has  hardly  any  action  on  gaUium  in  the  cold,  but  on  warming,  it 
dissolves  with  evolution  of  red  fumes.  Hydrochloric  acid,  potassa,  and 
ammonia  readily  dissolve  gallium,  hydrogen  being  given  off.  G-allium  oxide» 
Ga203  [GssOJ,  and  its  hydrate  are  white.   On  heating  the  oxide  to  redness  in 
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a  stream  of  hydrogen,  it  sublimes,  and  is  partially  redaced  to  what  is  pro* 
bably  a  lower  oxide.  The  salts  of  gallium  oxide  are  oolonrless  or  white> 
the  snlphate  and  nitrate  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  are  decomposed  on. 
ignition ;  the  snlphate  combines  with  ammonium  sulphate,  forming  an  alum. 
Ou  boiling  solutions  of  the  sulphate  or  of  the  alum  prepared  from  it^  a  basic 
salt  is  precipitated.  Gallium  combines  with  chlorine,  forming  a  readily 
oxidizable  subchloride,  GraOl  [GaCIJ,  and  a  chloride  corresponding  with  the 
oxide.  Gravel,  [63,01  J ;  the  latter  is  a  colourless  volatile  mass,  whicn  melts  at 
75^  and  boils  at  215^-220°.  On  adding  an  alkali  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
a  gallium  salt,  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed,  readily  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  reagent.  If,  however,  a  solution  of  a  gallium  salt  to  which 
excess  of  ammonia  has  been  added  is  boiled  for  some  time,  the  whole  of  the 
gallium  is  precipitated  as  the  hydrated  oxide;  tartaric  acid  prevents  the 
precipitation  by  ammonia.  The  alkaline  oarbonates  ;^eld  white  precipi- 
tates; that  formed  by  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  re- 
agent. Barium  carbonate  completely  precipitates  gallium  even  in  the  cold. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gives  no  precipitate  in  solutions  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  in  solutions  containing  acetate  of  ammonia  and  free 
acetic  acid  a  white  precipitate  of  ^allium  sulphide  is  formed.  Sulphide 
of  ammonium  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  of  gallium  sulphide  inso- 
luble iu  excess  of  the  precipitant ;  the  presence  of  tartaric  acid  prevents  this 
precipitation.  Acetate  of  ammonia  precipitates  almost  all  the  gallium 
from  a  boiling  solution  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  but  not  if  too  much 
of  the  acetate  is  added.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  throws  down  a 
bluish  precipitate,  the  colour  of  which  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  iron ; 
it  is  less  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  than  in  water.  This  is  a  delicate 
reaction.  Gallium  compounds  exhibit  a  spectrum  having  two  violet  lines 
between  G  and  H,  which  can,  however,  only  be  clearly  seen  when  the  electric 
spark  is  employed.  On  heating  a  gallium  compound  in  the  Bunsen  flame^ 
only  one  of  these  lines  is  visible,  and  that  but  indistinctly. 

e.  Oxides  of  Vanadium. 

Vanadium  occurs  in  the  form  of  vanadates,  and  occasionally  in  small 
quantities  in  iron  and  copper  ores,  and  in  the  slags  obtained  ^m  them. 
ITiere  are  four  oxides  of  vanadium,  the  protoxide,  VOj  [VO],  the  sesqui- 
oxide,  V0,[V,OJ,  the  dioxide,  VO4  [VOJ,  and  vanadic  acidjVO^  [Vpj- 
The  protoxide  is  gray,  possesses  metallic  lustre,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  dilute  acids,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  forming  blue  solutions 
which  bleach  organic  colouring  matters  by  reducing  them.  The  sesquioxide 
is  black,  insoluble,  not  reduced  by  ignition  in  hydrogen ;  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  the  dioxide :  acid  solutions  containing 
the  sesquioxide  are  green*  The  dioxide  is  dark  blue,  acid  solutions  in  which 
it  is  present  are  pure  blue.  All  the  lower  oxides  pass  into  vanadio  add  when 
heated  with  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia,or  by  fusion  vrith  nitrate  of  potassa,or 
on  igniting  them  in  oxygen  or  air.  Vanadic  acid  is  non-volatile  and  fasiblcf, 
8oli(fiMng  to  a  crystalline  mass,  dark  red  to  oiange-red  in  colour.  When 
heated  to  redness  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  it  is  converted  into  the  sesqui- 
oxide. Vanadic  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  reddens  litmus- 
paper  strongly.    It  combines  vrith  acids  and  with  bases. 

a.  Acid  solutions. — ^The  stronger  acids  dissolve  vanadic  acid  to  red  or 
yellow  solutions,  which  gradually  become  green  ^  on  exposure  to  the  air  (bv 
the  reducing  action  of  dust).  The  sulphuric  acid  solution  when  much 
diluted,  treated  vrith  zinc  and  warmed  gently,  first  passes  through  green  to 
blue  (reduction  to  dioxide),  then  through  greenish  blue  to  green  (reduction 
to  sesquioxide),  and  finally  from  violet  to  lavender  (reduction  to  protoxide) ; 
on  adding  ammonia  to  this  solution,  a  brown  precipitate  of  the  hydrate  o^ 
the  protoxide  forms,  which  readily  absorbs  oxygen.  Sulphurous  acid,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  (with  separation  of  sulphur),  boiling  hydrochlorie 
acid,  oxalic  acid,  (&c.,  also  reduce  the  solutions,  but  only  to  the  dioxide ; 
hence  the  colour  produced  is  only  blue.    Alkalies  produce  a  brown  pre- 
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cipitate  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant  to  a  yellowish-brown  solution. 
Sulphide  of  anunonium  produces  a  brown  precipitate  of  the  sulphide, 
which  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  with  a 
brownish-red  colour ;  acids  throw  down  the  brown  pentasulpliide.  Ferro- 
oyanide  of  potassiiini  throws  down  a  green  iiocculent  precipitate  insolnble 
in  acids.  In  solutions  free  from  excess  of  acid,  tannic  acid  produces  a 
blueish-black  precipitate  after  some  time. 

/3.  Vanadates. — ^Yanadic  acid  forms  ortho-,  pyro-  and  meta-vanadates. 
The  vanadic  minerals  contain  mostly  orthoyanadates.  The  soluble  ortho- 
salts,  when  their  solutions  are  kept,  are  converted  into  pyro-  and  meta- 
vanadates,  and  the  same  change  takes  place  on  treating  the  insoluble  salts 
with  acids ;  the  pyrovanadates  of  the  alkalies  easily  change  into  meta- 
vanadates  even  on  passing  carbonic  acid  into  their  solutions.  Metavanadates 
of  the  alkalies  are  obtained  by  dissolving  vanadic  acid  in  potassa  or  soda 
solution,  also  when  vanadic  acid  is  fused  with  the  carbonates  or  nitrates  of 
the  alkeJies.  The  solutions  are  colourless ;  if  solid  chloride  of  ammonium  is 
added  to  them,  the  whole  of  the  vanadic  acid  is  precii)itated  as  colourless 
crystalline  metavanadate  of  ammonia,  which  is  insoluble  in  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium solution ;  when  heated  to  redness  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  it  leaves 
pure  vanadic  acid.  This  is  a  very  characteristic  reaction.  On  adding 
strong  adds  to  solutions  of  metavanadates  of  the  alkalies,  they  acquire  a 
red  tint,  but  become  colourless  again  after  a  time.  Chloride  of  barium, 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  acetate  of  lead  produce  yellow  precipitates  in 
solutions  of  the  metavanadates  of  the  alkalies ;  these  become  colourless  on 
standing,  more  quickly  on  warming.  With  hydrochloride  of  aniline, 
metavanadates  of  the  alkalies  yield  aniline-black  and  the  chloride  correspond- 
ing with  vanadium  dioxide.  Both  sulphide  of  anunonium  and  a  solution 
of  tannic  acid  containing  acetic  acid  act  on  the  metavanadates  in  the  same 
way  as  they  do  on  the  solutions  of  vanadic  acid  mentioned  in  a. 

If  an  acidified  solution  of  a  metavanadate  of  an  alkali  is  shaken  with 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  the  liquid  acquires  a  red  tint ;  if  ether  is  then 
added,  and  l^e  mixture  shaken,  the  solution  retains  its  colour,  the  ether 
remaining  colourless  (most  delicate  reaction)  (Wert her).  Borax  dissolves 
vanadic  acid  in  the  inner  and  outer  flame  to  a  clear  bead ;  the  bead  produced 
in  the  outer  fiame  is  colourless,  with  large  quantities  of  vanaxlie  acid, 
yellow ;  the  bead  produced  in  the  inner  flame  is  of  a  beautiful  green ;  with 
larger  quantities  of  vanadic  acid,  it  looks  brownish  whilst  hot,  and  only 
turi^s  green  on  cooling. 

§  114. 

Fifth  Group. 

More  common  oxides: — Oxide  of  Silver,  Mercurous  Oxide, 
Mercuric  Oxide,  Oxide  of  Lead,  Oxide  of  Bismuth;  Oxide 
of  Copper,  Oxide  of  Cadmium. 

fiarer  oxides: — Oxides  of  Palladium,  Rhodium,  Osmium, 
Buthenium. 

Propertiea  of  the  group. — The  sulphides  corresponding  with  the 
oxides  of  this  group  are  insoluble  both  in  dilute  acids  and  in  alkaline 
sulphides  *  The  solutions  of  these  oxides  are  therefore  completely  pre- 
cipitated by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  no  matter  whether  they  are  neutral, 
or  contain  free  acid  or  free  alkali.  The  fact  that  the  solutions  of  the 
oxides  of  the  fifth  group  are  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
presence  of  a  free  strong  acid  distinguishes  them  from  the  oxides  of 
the  fourth  group  and  generally  from  the  oxides  of  all  the  preceding 
^oups. 

*  Consult,  however,  the  paragraphs  on  oxide  of  copper  and  mercurous  and  mer- 
curic oxides,  as  the  latter  remark  applies  only  partial^  to  them. 
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For  the  sake  of  greater  clearness  and  simplicity,  we  divide  the  more 
•common  oxides  of  this  group  into  two  classes,  and  distinguish, 

1.  Oxides  precipitable  by  hydrochloric  acid,  viz.,  oxide  of 
silver,  mercurous  oxide,  oxide  of  lead. 

2.  Oxides  not  precipitable  by  hydrochloric  acid,  viz., 
mercuric  oxide,  oxide  of  copper,  oxide  of  bismuth,  oxide  of  cadmium. 

Lead  must  be  considered  in  both  classes,  since  the  sparing  solubility 
of  its  chloride  might  lead  to  its  oxide  being  mistaken  for  mercurous 
oxide  or  oxide  of  silver,  without  affording  us  on  the  other  hand  any 
means  of  effecting  its  perfect  separation  from  the  oxides  of  the  second 
division. 

Special  Eeactions  of  the  more  common  Oxides  of  the 

fifth  group. 

First  Division:  Oxides  which  abb  precipitated  by 
Hydrochloric  Acid. 

§  115. 
a.  Oxide  of  Silver,  AgO  [Ag,0]. 

1.  Metallic  silver  is  white,  very  lustrous,  moderately  hard,  very 
malleable,  rather  difficultly  fusible.  It  is  not  oxidized  by  fusion  in  the 
air.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  silver  readily ;  the  metal  is  insoluble  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

2.  Oxideof  silverisa  grayish-brown  powder ;  it  is  not  altogether 
insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  forms 
no  hydrate.  Both  the  oxide  and  the  peroxide  of  silver,  AgO,  [AgjOa], 
are  decomposed  by  heat  into  metallic  silver  and  oxygen. 

3.  The  salts  of  oxide  of  silver  are  non-volatile  and  colour- 
less; but  many  of  them  become  black  on  exposure  to  light.  The 
soluble  neutra  salts  do  not  alter  vegetable  colours,  and  are  decomposed 
at  a  red  heat. 

4.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  yield  a 
precipitate  of  black  sulphide  of  silver,  AgS  [Ag^S],  which  is  insoluble 
in  dilute  acids^  alkalies,  alkaline  sulphides,  but  soluble  in  cyanide  of 
potassium.  Boiling  nitric  acid  decomposes  and  dissolves  this  precipitate 
readily,  with  separation  of  sulphur. 

5.  Fotassa  and  soda  precipitate  oxide  of  silver  in  the  form  of 
a  grayish-brown  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  predpi- 
tants,  but  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia. 

6.  Ammonia,  if  added  in  veiy  small  quantity  to  neutral  solutions, 
throws  down  the  oxide  as  a  brown  precipitate,  which  readily  redissolves 
in  an  excess  of  ammonia.     Acid  solutions  are  not  precipitated. 

7.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  soluble  metallic  chlorides,  produce  a 
^  white  curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  AgCl  [AgCI],     If  the 

solutions  are  very  dilute,  however,  there  is  merely  a  bluish-white  opales- 
cence at  first ;  biit  on  long  standing  in  a  warm  place  the  chloride  of  silver 
^  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  By  the  action  of  light,  the  white 
f  chloride  of  silver  loses  chlorine,  first  acquiring  a  violet  tint,  and  ulti- 
mately turning  black ;  it  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  dissolves  readily 
in  ammonia  as  ammonio-chloride  of  silver,  from  which  double  cop^pound 
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the  chloride  of  silver  is  again  separated  by  acids.  Conbentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  concentrated  solutions  of  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals 
disscdve  chloride  of  silver  to  a  very  perceptible  extent,  more  particularly 
on  application  of  heat ;  but  the  dissolved  chloride  separates  again  on 
dilution.  When  strongly  heated,  chloride  of  silver  fuses  without  decom- 
pofiition,  and  on  cooling  forms  a  translucent  homy  mass. 

8.  If  compounds  of  silver  are  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
exposed  on  a  charcoal  support  to  the  inner  flame  of  the  blowpipe, 
white  brilliant  malleable  metallic  globules  are  obtained,  with  or  without 
a  slight  dark  red  incrustation  of  the  charcoal.  The  metal  is  also  readily 
reduced  in  the  stick  of  charcoal  (p.  24). 

§  116. 

h.  Mercurous  Oxide  or  Suboxide  of  Mercury^ 
Hg,0  [Hg,0]. 

1.  Metallic  mercury  is  a  grayish-white,  lustrous  liquid  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures;  it  solidifies  at  -^  dO"",  and  boils  at  360''.  It  is 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  dissolves  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid  to 
nitrate  of  mercurous  oxide,  in  concentrated  hot  nitric  acid  to  nitrate  of 
mercuric  oxide. 

2.  Mercurous  oxide  is  a  blaek  powder,  readily  soluble  in  nitric 
acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  heat,  the  mercury  volatilizing 
in  the  metallic  state.     It  forms  no  hydrate. 

3.  The  salts  of  mercurous  oxide,  when  ignited,  volatilize  usually 
with  decomposition ;  mercurous  chloride  and  bromide,  however,  volatilize 
^unaltered.  Most  of  the  salts  of  mercurous  oxide  are  colourless.  The 
soluble  salts  in  the  neutral  state  redden  litmus-paper.  On  addition  of 
much  water,  nitrate  of  mercurous  oxide  is  decomposed  into  a  light  yellow 
insoluble  basic  salt  and  a  soluble  acid  salt. 

4.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  pro- 
duce black  precipitates,  which  are  insoluble  in  dilute  adds,  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  and  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  precipitates  consist,  not  of 
mercurous  sulphide,  but  of  mercuric  sulphide  mixed  with  mer- 
cury. Monosulphide  of  sodium,  in  presence  of  some  caustic  soda, 
dissolves  this  precipitate  with  separation  of  metallic  mercury ;  bisul- 
phide of  sodium  (fissolves  it  without  separation  of  metallic  mercury; 
the  solutions  contain  sulphide  of  mercury  HgS  [HgS],  The  precipitate 
gives  up  mercury  to  boiling  concentrated  nitric  acid  with  formation  of 
a  white  double  compound,  namely,  2HgS  +  HgO,N05  [2HgS,Hg(N03)J. 
The  precipitate  is  readily  dissolved  by  aqua  regia. 

5.  Totassa,  soda,  and  ammonia  produce  black  precipitates,  which 
are  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitants.  The  precipitates  produced 
by  the  fixed  alkalies  consist  of  mercurous  oxide,  whilst  those,  pro- 
duced by  ammonia  consist  of  basic  salts  containing  ammonia  or 
amidogen. 

6.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  soluble  metallic  chlorides  precipitate 
mercurous   chloride,  Hg,Cl  [HgaCI],  as  a  fine  powder  of  dazzHng 

■  whiteness.  Cold  hydrochloric  acid  and  cold  nitric  aoid  do  not  dissolve 
this  precipitate ;  it  dissolves,  however,  although  with  great  difficulty  and 
very  slowly,  on  long-continued  boiling  with  these  acids,  b^g  resolved 
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bj  hydrochloric  acid  into  mercuric  chloride,  and  metallic  mercury, 
which  separates ;  whilst  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  mercuric  chloride 
ftnd  nitrate  of  mercuric  ozide.  Nitrohydrochloric  acid  and  chlorine 
wat^  dissolve  the  mercurous  chloride  readily,  converting  it  into 
mercuric  chloride.  Ammonia  and  potassa  decompose  mercurous 
chloride,  separating  from  it,  the  former  a  compound  of  suhamide  of 
mercury  with  mercurous  chloride,  Hg^H^Hg,Cl  [Hg,NH,CI]  the  latter 
mercurous  ozide. 

7.  If  a  drop  of  a  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution  is  put  on  a  clean 
and  smooth  surflace  of  copper,  washed  off  after  some  time,  and  the 
«pot  then  gently  rubbed  with  cloth,  paper,  &c.,  it  will  appear  white  and 
lustrous  Uke  sUver.  The  application  of  a  gentle  heat  to  the  copper 
causes  the  metallic  mercury  precipitated  on  its  surface  to  volatilize,  and 
thus  removes  the  silvering. 

8.  Stannous  chloride  produces  first  of  all  a  white  precipitate  of 
mercurous  chloride,  which,  however,  soon  changes  to  a  gray  precipitate 
of  metallic  mercury.  This  can  be  united  into  globules  by  pouring 
off  the  solution  and  boiling  the  residue  of  mercury  with  hydixxshloric 
•acid,  to  which  a  little  stannous  chloride  may  also  be  added. 

9.  If  an  intimate  mixture  of  an  anhydrous  compound  of  mercury 
with  dry  carbonate  of  soda  is  introduced  into  a.  glass  tube  sealed  i 
at  one  end,  covered  with  a  layer  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  strongly 
heated,  the  mercurial  compound  is  decomposed,  and  m  e  t  a  11 1  c  mercury 
separates,  and  forms  a  gray  sublimate  above  the  heated , part  of  the 
tube.  By  means  of  a  lens  or  microscope,  the  subHmate  will  be  seen  tp 
consist  of  minute  globules  of  metal,  which  may  be  united  so  as  to  fora^ 
larger  globules  by  rubbing  the  sublimate  with  a  ghios  rod.  ^ 

§  117.  N-  ^ 

c.  Oxide  of  Lead,  PbO  [PbO]. 

1.  Metallic  lead  is  bluish-gray;  its  surface  recently  cut  exhibits 
a  metallic  lustre;  it  is  soft,  malleable,  readily  fusible,  and  yoktile  at  a 
white  heat.  Fused  upon  charcoal  before  the  blow|>ipe,  it  forms  a  coat- 
ing of  yellow  oxide  on  the  support.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  moderately 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  act  on  it  but  little,  even  with  the  aid  of 
heat;  dilute  nitric  acid,  however,  dissolves  it  readily,  more  particularly 
on  heating. 

2.  Oxide  of  lead  is  a  yellow  or  reddish-yellow  powder,  which 
appears  brownish-red  whilst  hot ;  it  is  fusible  at  a  red  heat.  Hydrated 
oxide  of  lead  is  white.  Both  the  oxide  and  its  hydrate  dissolve  readily 
in  nitric  and  acetic  acids.  The  peroxide  of  lead,  PbO,  [PbOJ,  is 
brown,  and  on  ignition  is  converted  into  the  oxide.  It  is  not  dissolved 
by  heating  with  nitric  acid  alone,  but  dissolves  readily  if  some  sugar  or 
spirit  of  wine  is  added.  The  solution  contains  nitrate  of  oxide  of  lead. 
Minium,  2PbO,PbO,  [PbjOJ,  which  is  red,  may  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
pound of  lead  oxide  with  peroxide  of  lead.  When  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  oxide  of  lead  is  dissolved  and  lead  peroxide  is  left. 

3.  The  salts  of  oxide  of  lead  are  not  volatile,  and  mostly 
colourless ;  the  neutral  soluble  salts  redden  Htmus-paper,  and  are  decom* 
posed  at  a  red  heat.  Only  a  few  of  the  insoluble  lead  salts — carbonate 
of  oxide  of  lead,  for  example — are  decomposed  by  ignition.     If  chloride 
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of  lead  is  ignited  in  the  air,  part  of  it  volatilizes,  and  leaves  behind 
oxychloride  of  lead. 

4.  Sulphiiretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  produce 
black  precipitates  of  sulphide  of  lead,  PbS  [PbS],  which  are  in- 
soluble in  cold  dilute  acids,  in  alkaUes,  alkaline  sulphides,  and  cyanide 
of  potassium.  Sulphide  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  hot  nitric  acid.  If  the 
acid  is  dilute,  the  whole  of  the  lead  is  obtained  in  solution  as  nitrate  of 
oxide  of  lead,  and  sulphiu*  separates — if  fuming  acid  is  used,  the  sulphur 
is  also  completely  oxidized,  and  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead  alone  is 
obtained; — ^if  the  acid  was  of  medium  concentration,  both  reactions 
take  place,  a  portion  of  the  lead  being  obtained  in  solution  as  nitrate  of 
lead,  whilst  the  remainder  separates  as  sulphate  of  lead,  together  with 
the  unoxidized  sulphiu:.  In  solutions  of  salts  of  lead  containing  a  large 
excess  of  a  concentrated  mineral  acid,  sulphiuretted  hydrogen  produces  a 
precipitate  only  after  the  addition  of  water  or  after  partial  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  free  acid  by  an  alkali.  If  a  solution  of  lead  is  precipitated 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  free  hydro- 
chloric iicid,  a  r^  pi^cipitate  is  occasionally  formed,  consisting  of 
chloride  and  sulphide  of  lead,  which  is,  however,  converted  by  an  excess 
of  sulphuretted  hydag^u  into  black  sulphide  of  lead. 

5.  Pot  ass  a,  somT  ond  anmionia  throw  down  basic  salts  in  the 
fdrm  of  white  precipitates,  which  are  insoluble  in  ammonia  but  soluble 
in  YM>trLS«a  and  soda-  Iri  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  ammonia  (free 
from  carboalc  acid)  does  not  immediately  produce  a  precipitate,  owing 
ta  the  formation  of  a  soluble  di-  or  triacetate  of  lead. 

6.  Carbonate  of  soda  in  the  cold  throws  down  neutral  carbonate,. 
in  a  ho^  solution  a  more  or  less  basic  carbonate  of  lead  as  a 

whS>e  pied^tate.  wlvich  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  a  large  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitant, especiriliy  on  beating,  but  is  insoluble  in  cyanide  of  potassium. 

7.  Hydro  chioric  acid  and  soluble  chlorides  produce  in  concen- 
trated solutions  a  heavy  white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  lead,  PbCl 
[PbCIJ,  which  is  soluhlc  in  a  large  amount  of  water,  especially  on  heat- 
ing: ammooin  eonvei-tsthis  into  basic  chloride  of  lead,  PbCl,8PbO  +  4H0, 
[PbOl5,3PbOAH.OJ,  which  is  also  a  white  powder,  but  almost  absolutely 
insoluble  in  water-  Chloride  of  lead  is  more  sparingly  soluble  in  dilute 
Bitrjc  or  hydrochloric  acid  than  in  water. 

8.  Sulphuric  acid  and  sulphates  produce  a  white  precipitate  of 
sulphate  of  lead,  PbO,SO,[PbSOJ,  which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water 
and  dilute  acids.     From  dilute  solutions,  especially  from  such  as  contain 

•  much  free  acid,  the  sulphate  of  lead  precipitates  only  after  some  time, 
frequently  only  after  a  long  time.  It  is  advisable  to  add  a  considerable 
excess  of  dilute  sulphiu^ic  acid,  as  this  tends  to  increase  the  dehcacy  of 
the  reaction,  sulphate  of  lead  being  more  insoluble  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  than  in  water.  The  separation  of  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of 
lead  is  best  effected  by  evaporating,  after  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric 
acid,  as  far  as  practicable  on  the  water-bath,  and  then  treating  the 
residue  with  water ;  or,  if  allowable,  with  spirit.  Sulphate  of  lead  is 
slightly  soluble  in  concentrated  nitric  acid ;  it  dissolves  with  difficulty 
in  boiling  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  but  more  readily  in  solution 
of  potassa.  It  dissolves  also  pretty  readily  in  the  solutions  of  some  of 
the  salts  of  ammonia, partictdarly  in  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia; 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  precipitates  it  again  from  these  solutions. 

9.  Chromate  of  potassa  produces  a  yellow  precipitate  of  chro- 
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mate  of  lead,  PbO,CrO,  [PbCrOj,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  potassa^ 
but  only  sparingly  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

10.  If  a  mixture  of^a  lead  compound  with  carbonate  of  soda  is  eX" 
posed  on  a  charcoal  support  to  the  reducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe, 
soft  malleable  metallic  globules  of  lead  are  readily  obtained,  the 
charcoal  becoming  covered  at  the  same  time  with  a  yellow  incrustation 
of  oxide  of  lead.  The  reduction  may  be  also  readily  effected  by 
means  of  the  stick  of  charcoal. 

11.  The  metallic  incrustation  obtained  according  to  p.  25  is  black 
with  a  brown  edge,  the  incrustation  of  oxide  is  light  yellow-ochre,  the 
incrustation  of  iodide  varies  from  the  yellow  of  the  lemon  to  that  of 
tiie  yolk  of  an  e^y  the  incrustation  of  sulphide  varies  from  brownish- 
red  to  black,  and  is  not  dissolved  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  (Bunsen)« 

§  118. 
Recapitulation   and  Remarks. 

The  metallic  oxides  of  the  first .  division  of  the  fifth  group  are 
most  distinctly  characterized  in  their  corresponding  chlorides ;  since  the 
different  reactions  of  these  chlorides  with  water  and  ammonia  afford  us 
a  simple  means  both  of  detecting  them  and  of  effecting  their  separa- 
tion from  one  another.  For  if  the  precipitate  containing  the  three 
metallic  chlorides  is  boiled  with  a  somewhat  large  quantity  of  water,  or 
if  boiling  water  is  repeatedly  poured  over  it  on  the  filter,  the  chloride  of 
lead  dissolves,  whilst  the  chloride  of  silver  and  the  mercurous  chloride 
remain  undissolved.  If  these  two  chlorides  are  then  treated  with 
ammonia,  the  mercurous  chloride  is  converted  into  the  black  basic  salt,, 
insoluble  in  an  excess  of  ammonia,  described  in  §  116,  5,  whilst  the 
chloride  of  silver  dissolves  readily  in  the  ammonia,  and  is  precipitated 
again  from  this  solution  on  adding  nitric  acid.  (When  operating  on 
small  quantities,  it  is  advisable  first  to  expel  the  greater  part  of  the 
ammonia  by  heat.)  Lead  is  readily  detected  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
chloride  of  lead,  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.* 

Second  Division:  Oxides  which  are  not  fbecipitated  by 
Hydbochlobio  Acid. 

■        §  119. 

a.  Mercuric  Oxide  or  Oxide  of  Mercury,  HgO  [HgO]. 

1.  Mercuric  oxide  is  usually  crystalline,  and  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  which  changes  to  a  duU  yellowish  red  when  it  is  reduced  to 
powder :  the  oxide  precipitated  from  solutions  of  the  nitrate  or  chloride 
is  a  yellow  powder.  It  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  water,  it  turns  gray 
when  exposed  to  light,  and  it  transiently  acquires  a  deeper  tint  on  heat- 
ing;  at  a  dull  red  heat,  it  is  resolved  into  metallic  mercury  and  oxygen. 
Both  the  crystalline  and  non-crystalline  oxide  dissolve  readily  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  in  nitric  acid. 

2.  When  ignited,  the  salts  of  mercuric  oxide  volatilize  with  de- 
composition ;  mercxuic  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  volatilize  unaltered* 
On  boiling  a  solution  of  the  chloride,  some  of  the  salt  escapes  with  the 

*  For  the  detection  of  small  quantities  of  mercury  see  note  to  §  128,  and  of 
very  smaQ  quantities  of  silver  in  presence  of  much  lead,  see  Kru twig,  Zeit.  anal. 
Chem.  2S,  42a 
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steam.  The  salts  are  very  poisonous  and  most  of  them  are  colourless. 
The  soluble  neutral  salts  redden  litmus-paper.  The  nitrate  and  sulphate 
are  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  water  into  soluble  add  and 
insoluble  basic  salts. 

3.  The  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
or  sulphide  of  ammonium  produces,  after  shaking,  a  perfectly  white 

l^  precipitate ;  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  of  the  reagent  causes  the  pre- 
cipitate to  acquire  a  yellow,  orange,  or  brownish-red  colour ;  whilst  an 
excess  produces  a  black  precipitate  of  mercuric  sulphide,  HgS  [HgS]. 
This  progressive  variation  of  colour  from  white  to  black,  which  depends 
on  the  proportion  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphide  of  ammonium 
^ded,  distinguishes  mercuric  oxide  from  all  other  bases.  The  white 
precipitate  which  forms  at  first  consists  of  a  double  compound  of  mer-^ 
curie  sulphide  with  the  still  imdecomposed  portion  of  the  salt  of 
mercuric  oxide,  in  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  for  instance, 
2HgS  +  HgCl  [2HgS,HgCIJ;  the  gradually  increasing  admixture  of 
black  sulpUde  causes  the  precipitate  to  pass  through  the  several  grar 
dations  of  colour  above  mentioned.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  dissolves 
the  merest  trace  of  mercuric  sulphide ;  least  of  all  when  the  precipitate 
is  digested  with  hot  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Potassa  and 
cyanide  of  potassium  do  not  dissolve  mercuric  sulphide,  and  it  is 
entirely  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  even  on  boiling.  By  the  very  pro- 
tracted action  of  hot  concentrated  nitric  acid  the  precipitate  is  converted 
into  a  white  compound,  consistmg  of  2HgS  -I-  HgO,NO,  pHgS,  Hg(NO,U 
Hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  comparatively  easily, 
but  it  is  less  soluble  in  the  cold  acid ;  if  dilute,  the  acid  dissolves  it  to 
some  extent  when  boiling  but  scarcely  at  all  in  the  cold.  Sulphide  of 
potassium  and  sulphide  of  sodium  in  the  presence  of  potash  or  soda 
dissolve  the  precipitate  completely,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  hydrosulphide 
of  potassium,  and  in  hydrosulphide  of  sodium.  Aqua  regia  decom- 
poses the  precipitate  and  dissolves  it  with  ease.  In  solutions  of  mer- 
curic oxide  containing  a  large  excess  of  concentrated  mineral  acid,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  produces  a  precipitate  only  after  the  solution  has 
been  diluted  with  water. 

4.  Potassa  or  soda  added  in  small  quantity  to  neutral  or  slightly 
acid  solutions  produces  a  reddish-brown  precipitate,  which  becomes 
yellow  when  the  reagent  is  in  excess ;  the  reddish-brown  precipitate  is  a 
basic  salt;  the  yellow  precipitate  consists  of  mercuric  oxide.  It 
is  not  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  In  very  acid  solutions, 
this  reaction  does  not  take  place  at  all,  or  at  least  the  precipitation  is 
very  incomplete.  In  presence  of  salts  of  ammonia,  potassa  produces  white 
precipitates.  The  precipitate  thrown  down  by  potassa  from  a  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride  containing  an  excess  of  chloride  of  ammonium  is  an- 
alogous in  composition  to  the  precipitate  produced  by  ammonia  (see  5). 

5.  Ammonia  produces  white  precipitates  quite  analogous  to  those 
produced  by  potassa  in  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium ;  thus,  for 
instance,  ammonia  precipitates  from  solutions  of  mercuric  chloride, 
NHjHgjCl  [NH^HgCI},  the  so-called  "  infusible  white  precipitate,"  which 
maybe  regarded  as  a  chloride  of  dimercur-ammonium,  or  as 
inercurammonic  chlorid(^  or  as  mercury  amidochloride.  If  the  solution 
contains  much  free  acid,  ammonia  produces  no  precipitate.  The  white 
precipitate  is  insoluble  in  ammonia,  but  easily  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid. 
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6.  Stannous  ohloride  added  in  small  quantity  to  acdutidn  of  mer-, 
curie  chloride,  or  to  solutions  of  salts  of  mercuric  oxide  in  presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  throws  down  mercurous  chloride, 

2HgCl  +  SnCl  =  Hg,Cl  +  SnCl,  [2HgCI,+SnCI,-Hg,CI,+SnCIJ. 
On  adding  a  larger  quantity  of  the  reagent,  tha  precipitated  ohloride  is 
reduced  to  metal, 

Hg,Cl  +  SnCl  =  2Hg  +  SnCl,  [Hg,CI,+SnCI,-2Hg+SnOM 
and  the  precipitate,  which  was  white  at  first,  now  acquires  a  gray  tint, 
^d  may,  after  it  has  subsided,  be  readily  united  into  globules  of  me- 
tallic mercury  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  little  stannous 
chloride. 

7.  If  a  little  galyanio  element,  made  out  of  a  slip  of  platinum  foil 
and  a  slip  of  tinfoil,  joined  at  one  end  with  a  wooden  clamp  and  else* 
where  apart  from  each  other,  be  introduced  into  a  solution  of  mercuric 
oxide  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  all  the  mercury  will  gradually  be 
precipitated,  by  preference  upon  the  platinum.  On  drying  the  plati- 
num foil,  roUing  it  up  and  heating  it  strongly  in  a  glass  tube,  globules 
of  mercury  wiU  be  obtained,  which  may  be  more  distinctly  seen  under 
the  microscope.  On  heating  this  mercury  with  a  fragment  of  iodine,  it 
will  be  converted  into  red  iodide  of  mercury  (Yan  den  Broek*). 

8.  Several  other  methods  may  be  employed  for  the  separation  of 
traces  of  mercury  from  its  acid  solution  by  precipitation  on  metals, 
(gold,  platinum,  copper,  zinc).  One  of  the  most  convenient  of  these 
Furbringers',t  is  to  render  the  solution  distinctly  add  with  hydro- 
chloric, sulphuric,  or  acetic  acid,  and  warm  it  to  60**  to  80**;  from 
0*25  to  0*5  gram  of  unravelled  brass  wool  or  Dutch  metal  (TeubnerJ) 
18  first  rolled  up  into  a  ball  and  then  teased  out  and  put  into  the  solu- 
tion, with  which  it  is  left  in  contact  with  constant  shaking  for  from 
five  to  ten  minutes.  The  metal,  which  is  now  amalgamated,  is  washed 
^th  water  (and  if  organic  matters  are  present  it  is  also  washed  with 
alcohol  and  eth^sr)  and  dried  between  filter-paper;  it  is  then  rolled 
into  a  cylindrical  shape  and  placed  in  a  piece  of  hard  glass  tube,  one 
end  of  which  is  drawn  out  into  a  capillary  tube,  the  other  end  of  the 
tube  is  then  also  drawn  out  into  a  capillary  tube  close  to  the  metallic 
plug,  and  the  amalgamated  metal  is  heated  by  slowly  and  regularly 
turning  the  tube  round  over  a  steady  gas  flame,  until  it  approaches  a, 
low  red  heat.  The  mercury  collects  in  both  the  capillary  tubes  in  the 
form  of  rings.  Zinc  also  often  forms  similar  ring%  hut  in  this  case 
they  are  always  situated  nearer  to  the  heated  metal  than  the  mercury 
ring.  If,  after  cooling  the  tube,  a  small  crystal  of  iodine  be  placed 
near  the  mercury  ring  and  gently  warmed,  the  mercury  is  converted 
into  a  red  incrustation  of  mercuric  iodide,  or  if  there  is  deficiency  of 
iodine  vapour,  a  crust  of  yellow  mercurous  iodide  is  formed. 

9.  The  salts  of  mercuric  oxide  show  the  same  reaction  as  the  salts  of 
mercurous  oxide  with  metallic  copper,  or  when  heated  with  carbonate 
of  soda  in  a  glass  tube* 

§  120. 
b.  Oxide  of  Copper  or  Cupric  Oxide,  CuO  [OuO], 

•  1.  Metallic  copper  has  a  peculiar  red  colour,  and  a  brilliant 
liustre;  it  is  moderately  hard,  malleable,  ratbib  difficultly  fusible ;  in 

•  Zdt.  anal  Chem.,  1,  512.  t  1^-3  17,  526.  t  Ibid.,  19,  lfi9. 
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contact  with  water  and  air,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  green  crust  of 
ba^ic  carbonate  of  pxide  of  copper ;  and  when  ignited  in  the  air  it  be- 
comes coated  over  with  suboxide  and  oxide.  In  hydrochloric  acid  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  insoluble  or  nearly  so,  even  on  boiling. 
Nitric  acid  dissolves  the  metal  readily.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
converts  it  into  sulphate  of  oxide  of  copper,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous 
acid. 

2.  Cuprous  oxide  or  suboxide  of  copper,  Cu,0  [CujO],  is 
red,  its  hydrate  is  yellow ;  both  change  to  oxide  when  ignited  in  the  air. 
On  treating  the  suboxide  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  metallic  copper 
separates,  whilst  sulphate  of  oxide  of  copper  dissolves;  on  treating 
si^xxside  of  copper  with  hydrochloric  acid,  white  cuprous  chloride  is 
formed,  which  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  acid,  but  is  reprecipitated 
on  adding  water. 

3.  Oxide  of  copper  is  a  black  powder,  which  is  not  decomposed 
at  a  red  heat ;  at  a  very  high  temperature,  however,  it  loses  oxygen  and 
is  converted  into  suboxide ;  its  hydrate,  CuO,HO  [CuH^Oj^  ia  light  blue. 
Both  oxide  of  copper  and  its  hydrate  dissolve  readily  in  hydrochloric, 
sulphuric,  and  nitric  acids. 

4.  Most  of  the  neutral  salts  of  oxide  of  copper  are  soluble  in 
water ;  the  soluble  salts  redden  litmus,  and  those  containing  volatile 
adds  suffer  decomposition  when  heated  to  low  redness,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sulphate,  which  can  bear  a  somewhat  higher  temperature. 
They  are  usuafly  white  in  the  anhydrous  state ;  but  the  hydrated  salts 
are  generally  blue  or  green,  and  their  solutions  exhibit  the  same  colour 
even  when  considerably  diluted, 

5.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  pro- 
duce in  alkaline,  neutral,  and  acid  solutions  brownish-black  precipitates 
of  sulphide  of  copper,  CuS  [CuS].*  This  sulphide  is  insoluble  in 
dilute  acids  and  in  caustic  alkalies.  Hot  solutions  of  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium and  sulphide  of  sodium  remove  sulphur  but  do  not  dissolve  it,  or 
only  to  a  very  trifling  extent ;  it  is  a  little  more  soluble  in  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  however,  especially  when  yellow  and  hot,  so  that  this  re- 
agent is  not  well  adapted  to  effect  the  perfect  separation  of  sulphide 
of  copper  from  other  metallic  sulphides.  Sulphide  of  copper  is  readily 
decomposed  and  dissolved  by  boiling  nitric  acid,  but  it  remains  alto- 
gether unaffected  by  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  dissolves  com- 
pletely in  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  if  freshly  precipitated.  If 
the  solutions  of  salts  of  copper  contain  a  very  large  excess  of  a  oon- 
centr6,ted  mineral  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  produces  a  precipitate 
only  after  the  addition  of  water. 

6.  Potassa  or  soda  produces  a  light-blue  bulky  precipitate  of 
hydrate  of  oxide  of  copper,  CuO,HO  [CuHjOJ.  If  the  solution 
is  highly  concentrated,  and  the  precipitant  is  added  in  excess,  the 
precipitate  turns  brownish-black  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  and  loses 
its  bulkiness,  even  in  the  cold ;  but  the  change  takes  place  immediately 
if  the  precipitate  is  boiled  with  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  suspended,  and 
which  must,  if  necessary,  be  diluted  for  the  purpose.  This  change  is 
brought  about  by  the  conversion  of  the  blue  hydrate  of  oxide  of  copper, 
into  another  hydrate  containing  less  water.  The  light-blue  hydrate  dis- 
solves in  a  large  excess  iftf  very  concentrated  potassa  or  soda,  forming 
a  blue  solution. 

*  Acoording  to  J.  Thomsen  this  precipitate  is  Ctt4S, + S  [Cu48t  +  8]. 
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7.  Carbonate  of  soda  produces  a  greenish-blue  precipitate  of 
hydrated  basic  carbonate  of  copper, 

CluO,CO,  +  CuO,HO  [OuCO„CuHA], 
which  on  boiling  loses  most  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  changes  to  brownish- 
black.   It  dissolves  in  ammonia  to  an  azure-blue,  and  in  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium to  a  colourless  liquid. 

8.  Ammonia  added  in  small  quantity  to  solutions  of  neutral  salts 
produces  a  greenish-blue  precipitate,  consisting  of  a  basic  salt  of 
copper »  This  precipitate  redissolves  readily  on  adding  more  am- 
monia to  a  transparent  magnificent  azure-blue  solution,  which  owes  its 
colour  to  the  formation  of  a  basic  salt  of  ammonia  and  oxide 
of  copper.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  oxide 
of  copper,  ammonia  produces  a  precipitate  of  NH,,CuO  +  NH^O,SOj 
[(NH,)jCuO,(NH4),SOJ.  In  solutions  containing  a  certaiii  amount  of 
free  acid,  ammonia  produces  no  precipitate,  but  this  azure-blue  coloration 
makes  its  appearance  as  soon  as  ever  the  ammonia  is  in  excess.  The 
blue  colour  ceases  to  be  perceptible  only  in  very  dilute  solutions. 
When  hydrate  of  potassa  or  soda  is  added  to  such  blue  solutions,  after 
the  lapse  of  some  time,  in  the  cold,  a  precipitate  of  blue  hydrate  of 
oxide  of  copper  is  produced ;  but  on  boiling  the  solution  the  whole  of 
the  copper  is  precipitated  as  black  hydiated  oxide.  Carbonate  of 
ammonia  exhibits  the  same  reactions  as  ammonia. 

N.B.  In  the  presence  of  non-volatUe  organic  acids,  the  salts  of  copper 
are  not  precipitated  by  caustic  or  carbonated  alkalies,  the  resulting 
solutions  having  a  deep  blue  colour.  In  presence  of  sugar  or  similar 
organic  substances,  caustic  alkalies  produce  precipitates  which  are 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitants ;  carbonate  of  soda,  however,  pro- 
duces a  permanent  precipitate. 

9.  Ferrocyanide  of  potaasdum  produces  in  moderately  dilute 
solutions  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  of  ferrocyanide  of  copper, 
CujCfy  [Cu2Fe(ON)J,  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  but  decomposed  by 
potassa  or  soda.  In  very  dilute  solutions,  the  reagent  merely  produces 
a  reddish  coloration. 

10.  If  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  oxide  of  copper  is  mixed  with  sulphu- 
rous acid  or  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphite  of  soda,  and  sulpho- 
cyanate  of  potassium  is  then  added,  the  cuprous  sulphocyanate, 
CUjCyS,  [Ou2(CNS)J,  is  thrown  down ;  the  precipitate  is  white,  and  is 
practicaJUy  insoluble  in  water  or  dilute  acids.  If  there  is  no  sulphurous 
acid  present,  black  cupric  sulphocyanate  will  be  predpitated. 

11.  When  metallic  iron  is  brought  into  contact  with  concentrated 
solutions  of  salts  of  copper  it  is  almost  immediately  covered  with  a  red 
coating  of  metallic  C9pper;  in  very  dilute  solutions,  this  coating  is 
formed  only  after  some  time.  The  presence  of  a  little  free  acid  accele- 
rates the  reaction.  Instead  of  iron,  a  small  voltaic  element  may  be 
used  consisting  of  a  strip  of  platinum  foil,  and  a  strip  of  clean  sheet 
zmc  or  tinfoil,  tied  together  at  one  end;  a  strip  of  cork  is  inserted 
between  the  two  metals,  and  is  fastened  by  tying  it  with  thread.  The 
plates,  which  should  be  nearly  parallel,  are  dipped  into  the  slightly 
acidified  copper  solution,  leaving  the  ends  where  they  are  bound  together 
out  of  the  liquid.  In  very  dilute  solutions  the  copper  is  precipitated 
after  the  lapse  of  twelve  hours,  chiefly  on  the  platinum,  which  is  coloured 
copper-red  to  black.  The  advantage  of  depositing  the  copper  on  the 
platinimi  consists  in  being  able  to  readily  dissolve  it  off  with  nitric 

l2 
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add.  The  solution  thus  obtained  can  then  be  tested  further;  for  this 
purpose  it  is  evaporated  almost  to  dryness,  a  few  drops  of  water  are 
added,  and  then  a  drop  of  solution  of  f errocyanide  of  potassium. 

12.  If  a  mixture  of  a  compound  of  copper  with  carbonate  of  soda 
is  exposed  on  a  charcoal  support  to  the  inner  flame  of  the  blowpipe, 
metallic  copper  is  obtained,  without  incrustation  of  the  charcoal 
The  redaction  may  be  also  very  conveniently  effected  in  the  atiek  of 
oharoool  (p.  24).  The  best  method  of  freeing  the  copper  from  the 
particles  oi  charcoal  is  to  triturate  the  fused  mass  in  a  small  mortar 
with  water,  and  to  wash  off  the  charcoal  powder,  when  the  copper-red 
metallic  particles  will  be  left  behind. 

13.  If  copper,  or  some  alloy  containing  copper,  oratraceof  a  salt  of 
copper,  or  even  simply  the  loop  of  a  platinum  wire  dipped  in  a  highly 
dilute  copper  solution,  is  intix>duced  into  the  fusing  zone  of  the  gas 
flame,  or  exposed  to  the  inner  blowpipe  flame,  the  upper  or  outer 
portion  of  the  flame  shows  a  magnificent  emerald-green  tint.  Addition 
of  hydrochloric  add  to  the  sample  considerably  heightens  the  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  this  reaction.    The  flame  is  then  of  an  azure-blue  colour. 

14.  Borax  readily  dissolves  oxide  of  copper  in  the  outer  gas-  pr 
blowpipe-flame.  The  beads  are  green  while  hot,  blue  when  cold.  In 
the  inner  flame,  the  bead  is  colourless  unless  a  very  large  quantity  of 
copper  is  present ;  when  cold  it  is  red  and  opaque.  In  the  lower  re- 
ducing zone  of  the  Bunsen  gas  flame,  the  bead  does  not  become  reddish- 
brown  until  the  addition  of  binoxide  of  tin,  when  this  change  rapidly 
takes  place,  owing  to  the  production  of  cuprous  oxide.  If  the  bead 
is  introduced  alternately  into  the  lower  oxidizing  zone  and  the  lower 
reducing  zone,  it  becomes  ruby  red  and  transparent. 

§  121. 
c.  Oxide  of  Bismuth,  BiO,  [Bip,]. 

1.  Bismuth  is  of  a  reddish-white  colour  and  moderate  metallic 
lustre ;  it  is  of  medium  hardness,  brittle,  and  melts  at  264^;  it  does  not 
change  in  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  if  fused  upon  charcoal 
it  forms  an  incrustation  of  yellow  oxide.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
nitric  acid,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  add  and  altogether 
so  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Concentrated  sulphuric  add  converts  it 
into  sulphate  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous 
add* 

2.  Oxide  of  bismuth  is  a  yellow  powder,  which  transiently 
acquires  a  deeper  tint  when  heated.  It  fuses  at  a  red  heat.  Hydrate 
of  oxide  of  bismuth  is  white.  Both  the  oxide  and  its  hydrate  dissolve 
readily  in  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and  nitric  acids  :  fused  with  cyanide 
of  potassium,  they  yield  metallic  bismuth.  The  grayish-black  suboxide 
of  bismuth,  BiO,  [BiO],  and  the  red  bismuthic  acid,  BiO,  [BI,OJ, 
are  converted  into  teroxide  by  ignition  in  the  air.  By  heating  with 
nitric  acid,  they  are  converted  into  nitrate  of  oxide  of  bismuth. 

S.  The  salts  of  oxide  of  bismuth  are  not  volatile;  most  of 
them  are  decomposed  at  a  red  heat.  Chloride  of  bismuth  is  volatile. 
The  salts  of  oxide  of  bismuth  are  colourl^sus  or  white;  some  are  soluble 
in  water,  others  insoluble.  The  normal  soluble  salts  redden  litmus- 
paper;  they  are  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  water  into  insoluble 
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basic  salts,  which  separate,  while  the  greater  portion  of  the  add  remains 
in  solution  together  with  some  terozide  of  bismuth. 

4.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  pro- 
duce in  neutral  and  add  solutions  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphide  of 

-  bismuth,  which  is  insoluble  in  dilute  adds,  alkalies,  alkaline  sulphides, 
and  cyanide  of  potassium,  but  is  readily  decomposed  and  dissolved  bj 
boiling  nitric  acid.  In  solutions  of  salts  of  bismuth  which  contain  a 
very  considerable  excess  of  hydrochloric  or  nitric  add,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  produces  a  predpitate  only  after  they  have  been  diluted  with 
water. 

5.  Potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia  throw  down  hydrate  of  oxide 
of  bismuth  as  a  white  predpitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  predpitant. 

6.  CarlK>nate  of  soda  and  oarbonate  of  anmionia  throw  down 
basic  carbonate  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  BiOjjCOj,  [(BtO)20OJ,  as  a 
white  bulky  predpitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant 
and  in  cyanide  of  potassium.     Warming  assists  the  precipitation. 

7.  Diohromate  of  potassa  predpitates  chromate  of  oxide  of 
bismuth,  BiO„2CrO,  [(BiO)„CrA],  as  a  yellow  powder.  This  substance 
differs  from  chromate  of  lead  in  being  readily  soluble  in  dilute  nitric 
acid  and  insoluble  in  potassa. 

8.  Dilute  siQphurio  acid  gives  no  predpitate  in  moderately  dilute 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  oxide  of  bismuth.  On  evaporating  to  dryness, 
on  the  water-bath,  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  white  saline 
mass  is  left  which  always  dissolves  readily  to  a  clear  liquid  in  water 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  ^characteristic  difference  between  oxide 
of  bismuth  and  oxide  of  leaa).  After  long  standing  (several  days 
occasionally),  basic  sulphate  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  Bi0^2S03  +  3aq 
[(BiOaSjOyjaHjO],  separates  from  this  solution  in  white  microscopic 
needle-shaped  crystals,  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

9.  The  reactidn  which  characterizes  oxide  of  bismuth  more  par- 
ticularly is  the  decomposition  of  its  neutral  salts  by  water,  which  is 
attended  with  separation  of  insoluble  basic  salts.  The  addition  of  a 
largd  amount  of  water  to  solutions  of  salts  of  bismuth  causes  the  imme- 
diate formation  of  a  dazzling  white  predpitate,  provided  there  be  not 
too  much  free  add  present.  This  reaction  is  the  most  sensitive  with 
chloride  of  bismuth,  as  the  basic  chloride  of  bismuth,  BiCl,,2BiO, 
[BiOCI],  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  water.  Where  water  fails  to 
predpitate  nitric  add  solutions  of  bismuth,  owing  to  the  presence  of  too 
much  free  add,  a  precipitate  will  almost  invariably  make  its  appearance 
on  adding  solution  of  chloride  of  sodiimi  or  chloride  of  ammonium. 
The  presence  of  tartaric  acid  does  not  interfere  with  this  precipitation 
of  bismuth  solutions  by  water. 

10.  On  mixing  a  solution  of  bismuth  with  an  excess  of  solution  of 
stannous  chloride  in  potassa  or  soda,  a  black  predpitate  of  suboxide  of 
bismuth,  BiO,  [BiO],  is  formed.  This  is  a  very  characteristic  and  delicate 
reaction. 

11.  If  a  mixture  of  a  bismuth  compound  with  carbonate  of  soda 
is  exposed  on  a  charcoal  support  to  the  reducing  flame,  brittle 
globules  of  bismuth  are  obtained,  which  fly  to  pieces  under  the 
stroke  of  a  hammer.  The  charcoal  becomes  covered  at  the  same  time 
with  a  slight  incrustation  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  which  is  orange- 
coloured  while  hot,  yellow  when  cold.     The  reduction  may  be  also 
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eonveniently  affected  in  the  stick  of  oharooal  (p.  24).  On  triturating 
the  end  of  the  charcoal  stick  containing  the  reduced  metal,  yellowish 
spangles  will  be  obtained. 

12.  The  metallic  incrustation,  obtained  according  to  p.  25,  is 
black  with  a  brown  edge.  The  incrustation  of  oxide  is  yellowish- 
white  ;  it  is  turned  black  by  stannous  chloride  and  soda,  see  10  (difference 
from  the  incrustation  of  ozide  of  lead).  The  incrustation  of  iodide 
is  bluish-brown  with  red  edge.  The  incrustation  of  sulphide  is 
umber-coloured  with  coffee-coloured  edge,  not  dissolved  by  sulphide  of 
ammonium  (Bunsen). 

13.  If  a  bismuth  compound  is  heated  before  the  blowpipe  on  char- 
coal with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  sulphur 
(if  the  substance  already  contains  enough  sulphur  to  decompose  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  the  addition  of  sulphur  is  unnecessary)  a  very 
volatile  scarlet  incrustation  of  iodide  of  bismuth  is  formed.  Lead  com- 
pounds treated  in  the  same  way  give  a  deep  yellow  incrustation,  their 
presence  does  not  interfere  with  the  bismuth  reaction  (v.  Kobell). 
The  reaction  also  takes  place  when  the  mixture  is  heated  in  a  glass 
tube  sealed  at  one  end  (Cornwall). 

§  122. 
d.  Oxide  of  Cadmium,  CdO  [CdO]. 

1.  Metallic  cadmium  has  a  tin-white  colour;  it  is  lustrous,  not 
very  hard,  malleable;  it  melts  at  315-316°  and  boils  at  about  770°, 
so  that  it  may  easily  be  sublimed  in  a  glass  tube.  When  heated  on 
charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  it  takes  fire  and  burns,  emitting  brown 
fumes  of  oxide  of  cadmium,  which  form  a  coating  on  the  charcoal. 
Hydrochloric  acid  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  it  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen ;  but  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  most  readily. 

2.  Oxide  of  cadmium  is  a  brown,  non-volatile  powder;  its 
hydrate  is  white.  Both  the  oxide  and  hydrate  dissolve  readily  in 
hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids. 

3.  The  salts  of  oxide  of  cadmium  ai-e  colourless  or  white; 
some  of  them  are  soluble  in  water.  The  normal  soluble  salts  redden 
litmus-paper,  and  those  containing  volatile  acids  are  decomposed  at  a 
red  heat. 

4.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphide  of  ammonium  produces 
a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  cadmium,  CdS  [CdS], 
in  alfidine,  neutral,  and  acid  solutions;  this  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids, 
alkalies,  alkaline  sulphides,  and  cyanide  of  potassium  (difference  from 
copper).  It  is  readily  decomposed  and  dissolved  by  boUing  nitric  acid, 
as  well  as  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  and  by  boiling  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  (difference  from  copper)*  In  solutions  of  salts  of  cadmium  con- 
taining a  large  excess  of  acid,  sulphuretted  l)|J^irogen  produces  a  pre- 
cipitate only  after  dilution  with  water. 

5.  Potassa  or  soda  produces  a  white  precipitate  of  hydrate  of 
oxide  of  cadmium,  CdO,HO  [CdH^OJ,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant. 

6.  Ammonia  likewise  precipitates  white  hydrate  of  oxide  of 
cadmium,  which,  however,  redissolves  readily  and  completely  in  excess 
of  the  precipitant  to  a  colourless  solution.     The  ammoniacal  solution 
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becomes  .turbid  on  tx)ilmgy  or  when  largely  diluted  with  water,  or  if 
iunmoQiuni  salts  are  absents  Potassa  or  soda  also  produces  a  precipi- 
tate of  hydrate  of  oxide  of  cadmium  in  the  ammoniacal  solution. 

7.  Carbonate  of  soda  or  oarbonate  of  ammonia  produces  a 
white  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  cadmium,  CdO,CO,  [CdCOJ, 
which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  soda  salt,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  Salts  of  ammonia  impede  precipitation  in  the 
«old,  but  not  on  boiling ;  free  ammonia  prevents  it.  The  prcidpitate  is 
j'eadily  soluble  in  cyanide  of  potassium.  It  takes  some  time  to  separate 
from  dilute  solutions,  but  warming  assists  the  separation  greatly. 

8.  Snlphocyanate  of  potassium  does  not  precipitate  solutions  of 
cadmium,  even  on  adding  sulphurous  add  (difference  from  copper). 

9.  If  a  mixture  of  a  compound  of  cadmium  with  oarbonate  of  soda 
is  exposed  on  a  charcoal  support  to  the  reducing  flame,  the  charcoal 
becomes  covered  with  a  yeUowish-brown  coating  of  oxide  of  cadmium 
owing  to  the  volatilization  of  the  reduced  metal  and  its  subsequent 
re-oxidation  in  passing  through  the  oxidizing  flame.  The  coating  is 
seen  most  distinctly  after  cooling. 

10.  The  metallic  incrustation  obtained  according  to  p.  25  is  black 
with  a  brown  edge ;  the  incrustation  of  oxide  is  brownish  black,  the 
edge  passing  from  brown  to  white.  The  incrustation  of  iodide  is 
white.  The  incrustation  of  sulphide  is  lemon  yellow,  not  dissolved  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium  (Bunsen). 

§  123. 
Recapitulation  and  Remarks. 

The  perfect  separation  of  the  metallic  oxides  of  the  second  division 
of  the  fifth  group  from  mercurous  oxide  and  oxide  of  silver  may,  as 
already  stated,  he  effected  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid;  but  this 
agent  fails  to  separate  them  completely  from  oxide  of  lead.  Traces  of 
the  salt  of  mercuric  oxide,  which  are  at  first  retained  by  the  preci- 
pitated chloride  of  silver  by  surface  attraction,  are  dissolved  out  com- 
pletely by  washing  (G.  J.  Mulder).  The  mercuric  oxide  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  oxides  of  this  division  by  the  insolubility 
of  its  sulphide  in  boiling  nitric  acid ;  this  affords  a  convenient  means 
for  its  separation.  Great  care,  however,  must  always  be  taken  to  free 
the  sulphides  completely  by  washing  from*  all  traces  of  hydrochloric 
add  or  any  chloride  which  may  happen  to  be  present,  before  proceed- 
ing to  boil  them  with  nitric  acid.  Moreover,  the  reactions  with 
stannous  chloride  or  with  metallic  copper,  as  well  as  those  in  the  dry 
way,  will,  after  the  previous  removal  of  the  suboxide,  always  readily 
indicate  the  presence  of  oxide  of  mercury.  When  the  moist  way  is 
chosen,  the  sulphide  of  mercury  is  dissolved  most  conveniently  by 
heating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  small  crystal  of  chlorate  of 


Oxide  of  lead  is  separated  from  the  other  oxides  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  separation  is  the  most  complete  if  after  addition  of  dilute 
sulphuric  add  in  excess,  the  mixture  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath, 
the  residue  diluted  with  water,  slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  undissolved  sulphate  of  lead  filtered  off  immediately,    pbe 


/ 
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sulphate  of  lead  may  be  further  examined  in  the  dry  way  by  the  leae- 
tion  described  in  §  117,  10,  or  also  as  follows : — ^A  small  quantity  of  a 
solution  of  chromate  of  potossa  is  poured  over  a  small  portion  of  the 
sulphate  ci  lead,  and  the  mixWre  heated ;  this  will  convert  the  white 
precipitate  into  yellow  chromate  of  lead.  After  this  has  been  washed, 
a  little  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  is  added,  and  heat  is  applied ;  the 
precipitate  will  dissolve,  forming  a  clear  solution,  and  on  acidifying  this 
with  acetic  add,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  chromate  of  lead  will  again  be 
produced.  After  the  removal  of  the  oxides  of  mercury  and  lesA,  the 
oxide  of  bismuth  maybe  separated  from  oxide  of  copper  and  oxide  of 
cadmium  by  adding  ammonia  in  excess,  as  the  two  oxides  last  mentioned 
are  soluble  in  an  excess  of  this  reagent.  If  the  precipitate,  after  being 
collected  on  a  filter,  is  dissolved  in  one  or  two  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid 
on  a  watchglass,  and  water  added,  the  appearance  of  a  milky  turbidity 
is  a  confirmation  of  the  presence  of  bismuth.  The  method  for  detectings 
bismuth  given  in  §  121,  10,  may  also  be  employed. 

The  presence  of  a  notable  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper  is  revealed  by 
the  blue  colour  of  the  ammoniacal  solution;  smaller  quantities  are 
detected  by  evaporating  the  ammoniacal  solution  nearly  to  dryness, 
adding  a  little  acetic  acid,  and  then  ferrocyanide  ci  potassium.  The 
separation  of  oxide  of  copper  from  oxide  of  cadmium  may  be  effected 
by  evaporatLQg  the  ammoniacal  solution  to  a  small  bulk,  acidifying  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  adding  a  little  sulphurous  add  and  sidphocyanate  of 
potassium,  warming,  filtering  off  the  cuprous  sulphocyanide,  and  pre- 
dpitating  the  cadmium  in  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted,  hydrogen  (an  un- 
necessarily large  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  must  of  course  be  avoided)^ 
The  separation  of  oxide  of  copper  from  oxide  of  cadmium  may  also  be 
effected  by  acting  on  the  sulphides  with  cyanide  of  potassium  or  with 
boiling  dilute  sulphuric  add  (5  parts  of  water  to  1  part  of  concentrated 
acid).  In  the  last  two  methods,  the  solution  containing  the  copper  and 
cadmium  is  predpitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  precipitate 
separated  by  decantation  or  filtration  and  washed.  If  the  precipitate 
is  now  treated  with  some  water  and  a  small  lump  of  cyanide  of  potassium) 
the  sulphide  of  copper  will  dissolve,  leaving  the  yellow  sulphide  of  cad- 
mium undissolved.  By  boiling  the  precipitate  of  the  mixed  sulphides, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphide  of  copper 
remains  undissolved,  whOst  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  is  obtained  in 
solution ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  now  throw  down  from  the  filtrate 
yellow  sulphide  of  cadmium  (A.  W.  Hofmann).* 

•  For  the  detection  of  very  minate  traces  of  mercury,  see  Mayenfou  and 
Berfferet  (Phann.  Centralhalle,  1873,  317),  Merget  (Zeit.  anal.  Ghem.,  14, 191), 
Tenbner  (ibid,,  19,  198),  and  Biewend  (ibid,,  88,  89).  For  the  detection  of 
traces  of  copper,  see  Wildenstein  {ibid,,  H,  9),  Bellamy  (ibid.,  9,  382),  Schaer 
(ibid.,  9,  100),  Schonn  (ibid,,  9,  210),  Purgotti  (ibid.,  18,  476),  Endemann  and 
Proohazka  (ibid.,  21,  265),  and  for  its  detection  in  presence  of  organic  matters, 
see  y.  (Detection  of  inorganic  poisons  in  food,  ftc.)  in  the  Second  Section. 
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Special  Keactions  of  the  rarer  Oxides  of  the  fifth  group. 

§124. 

a.  FaUadious  Oxide  or  Protoxide  of  Falladium,  PdO  [PdO]. 

Palladinm  is  found  in  the  metallic  state,  occasionallj  alloyed  with  cold 
and  sQ^er,  but  more  particularly  in  platiniun  ores.  It  greatly  lesembles 
platmnm,  bat  is  somewhat  darker  in  colonr.  It  fuses  with  great  difficulty* 
Heated  to  dull  redness  in  the  air,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  blue  film,  but 
it  lecoTera  its  light  colonr  and  metallic  lustre  when  more  strongly  heated. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  j>uTe  nitric  acid,  but  dissolves  somewhat  more 
readily  in  nitric  add  containing  nitrous  acid ;  it  dissolves  very  sparingly  in 
Ixnling  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  but  is  soluble  in  fnsii^  bisulphate  of 
potassa^  and  readily  soluble  in  nitrohydrochloric  add.  There  are  three 
oxides,  the  suboxide,  Pd,0  [Pd,0],  palladious  oxide,  PdO  [PdO],  and  pal- 
ladic  oxide,  PdO,  [PdOJ.  Palladious  oxide  or  protoxide  of  palla- 
dium is  black,  its  hydrate  dark-brown ;  both  are  resolved  into  oi^geu  and 
metallic  palladium  mr  intense  ienition.  Oxide  of  palladium  is  black; 
when  heated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  it  is  dissolved  as  protochloride, 
with  evolution  of  chlorine.  The  salts  of  palladious  oxide  are  mostly 
solaUe  in  water;  they  are  brown  or  reddosh-brown ;  their  concentrated 
solutions  are  reddish-brown;  their  dilute  solutions  yellow.  From  a 
Bolutiou  of  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  palladinm  containing  a  slight  excess 
of  add,  water  predpitates  a  brown  bade  salt.  The  oi^gen  salts,  as 
wen  as  the  protochloride,  are  decomposed  by  ignition,  leaving  metaDio 
palladium  bdiind.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, throw  down  from  add  or  neutral  solutions  black  palladious  sulphide^ 
which  does  not  dissolve  in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  bnt  is  soluble  in 
boiHng  hydrochloric  add,  and  readily  soluble  in  nitrohydrochloric  add* 
From  the  solution  of  the  protochloride,  potasaa  predpitates  a  brown  basic 
salt,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  predpitant ;  ammonia,  the  fiesh-coloured 
palladiochloride  of  ammonium,  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia  (quicklv  on 
hating,  slowly  in  the  cold)  to  a  colourless  liquid^  from  which  hydrochloric 
aeid  throws  down  vdlow,  crystalline  palladiochloride  of  ammonium, 
KPdH,,Cl  [(NHJ^dClJ.  Cyanide  of  mercury  throws  down  yellowish- 
y^ute  protocyanide  of  palladinm  as  a  gelatinous  predpitate,  slightly  soluble 
ia  hydrochloric  add,  readily  soluble  in  ammonia  (especially  characteristic). 
Staunona  chloride,  in  absence  of  free  hydrochloric  add,  produces  a 
Inownish-black  predpitate;  if  free  hydrochloric  add  is  present,  a  red  solu- 
tion is  obtained,  which  speedily  turns  brown  and  ultimately  green,  and  on 
addition  of  water  brownish-red.  Formate  of  soda  predpitates  all  the 
palladium  in  the  metallic  state  from  its  solutions,  if  heated  at  50^.  Iodide 
of  potassium  predpitates  bla<^  protiodideof  palladium  (very  character- 
istic). Chloride  of  potassium  predpitates  firom  highly  concentrated 
Bohitions  potasdum  palladiochloride,  KCl  J'dCl  [K,PdOTj;  in  the  form  of 
golden-jrellow  needles,  which  dissolve  readily  in  water  to  a  dark  red  Hquid, 
bat  are  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohoL  In  solutions  which  are  not  too  dilnte, 
nitrite  of  potasaa  produces  a  yellowish,  crystalline  predpitate  which 
becomes  reddish  on  long  standing  and  is  soluble  in  much  water.  Sulpho<- 
cyanate  of  potassiuni  does  not  predpitate  palladium,  even  after  the 
addition  of  sulphurous  acid  (difference  from  copper,  and  tihe  best  means  of 
Kpaiating  the  two).  On  treatment  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  upper 
<ttTdiwng  flame  (p.  23),  all  the  compounds  of  palladium  vield  a  gray  metallic 
sponge.  On  rubbing  this  in  an  agate  mortar^  silvery-wnite  ductile  metallic 
Bpangles  are  obtained. 

b.  SeBqnioxide  of  Bhodinm,  Bh,0,  [Rh,OJ. 

Rhodium  is  found  in  small  quantity  in  platinum  ores.  It  is  almost  as 
white  as  silver,  malleable,  and  very  difficultly  fusible.    When  prepared  in  the 
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wet  way,  it  is  a  gray  powder.  Bhodiam  is  insoluble  in  all  acids ;  it  dissolves 
in  aqna  regia  only  when  alloyed  with  platinum,  copper,. &c.,  and  not  when 
alloyed  with  gold  or  silver*  Fusing  metaphosphonc  acid  and  fusing  bisnl- 
phate  of  potassa  dissolve  it,  forming  a  salt  of  the  sesqaioxide.  When  heated 
m  chlorine,  it  forms  a  chloride.  There  are  three  oxides:  the  protoxide, 
BhO  [RhO],  sesquioxide,  RhjOj  [Rh^,],  and  the  peroxide,  RhOj  [RhOJ.  The 
sesquioxide  is  gray  or  black,  it  forms  a  yellow  and  a  brownish-black 
hydrate;  it  is  insoluble  in  adds,  but  dissolves  in  fusing  metaphosphoric 
acid  or  bisulphate  of  potassa.  The  solutions  are  rose-coloured.  Sul- 
ph  retted  hydrogen  and  aulphide  of  ammoni  m,  after  some  time, 
and  especially  when  assisted  by  heat,  precipitate  a  brown  sulphide,  which  is 
insoluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  but  dissolves  in  ..sulphide- of  potassium 
and  in  boiling  nitric  acid.  Potassa  if  added  in  not  too4arge  excess,  throws 
down  at  once  a  yellow  precipitate  of  the  hydrated  oxide,  Bh^Ogi-SHO 
iRh^OySHjO],  which  is  soluble  ip.  excess  of  the  precipitant  at  the  ordinary 
temperature;  on  boiling  the  yellow  solution,  blackish-brown  Eh,0s,3H0 
XRhjOySHjO]  is  precipitated.  In  a  solution  of  the  sesquichloride,  potassa  at 
first  produces  no  precipitate,  but,  on  adding  alcohol,  the  black  hydrated 
oxide  soon  separates  (Clans).  Ammonia,  after  some  time,  proooces  a 
yellow  precipitate^  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Zinc  precipitates  black 
metallic  rhooium.  On  heating  with  nitrite  of  potassa,  the  sesquichloride 
of  rhodium  becomes  yellow,  and  an  .orange-^rellow  predpitate  is  formed, 
which  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  at  the 
same  time  another  portion  of  the  rhodium  is  converted  into  a  yellow  salt, 
which  remains  in  solution  and  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  (Gibbs).  All  solid 
compounds  of  rhodium,  when  ignited  in  hydrogen,  or  on  a  platinum  wire 
with  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  upper  oxidizing  flame,  ]|rield  the  metal, 
which  is  well  characterized  by  its  insolubility  in  aqua  regia,  its  solubility 
in  fusing  bisulphate  of  potassa,  and  the  belmviour  of  its  solution  towards 
potassa. 

e.  Oxides  of  OBmitun. 

Osmium  is  occasionally  found  in  platinum  ores  as  a  native  alloy  of 
osmium  and  iridium.  It  is  a  black  powder,  or  gray  and  with  metallic 
lustre;  it  is  infusible.  The  metal,  the  protoxide,  OsO  [OsO],  the  sesqui- 
oxide, OsgOj  [08,0g],andthe  peroxide,  OsOp  [OsOJ,  oxidize  readily  ^en 
heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  yielding  osmic  acid,  OSO4  [OsOJ,  which 
volatilizes  and  makes  its  presence  speedily  known  by  its  peculiar,  exceedingly 
irritating,  offensive  smell,  resembhng  that  of  chlorine  and  iodine  (highly 
characteristic).  If  a  little  osmium  is  placed  on  a  strip  of  platinum  foil 
and  held  in  the  outer  mantle  of  a  gas  or  alcohol  flame,  at  half  height,  the 
flame  becomes  most  strikingly  luminous.  Even  minute  traces  of  osmium 
may  by  this  reaction  be  detected  in  alloys  of  iridium  and  osmium ;  but 
the  reaction  is  in  that  case  only  momentary ;  it  may,  however,  be  reproduced 
by  holding  the  sample  first  in  the  reducing  flame,  thep  again  in  the  outer 
(mantle.  Nitric  acid,  more  particularly  red  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  aqua 
regia  dissolve  osmium  as  osmic  acid ;  the  applicatioo  of  heat  promotes  the 
solution,  which  is,  however,  attended  in  that  case  with  volatilization  of  osmic 
acid.  Very  intensely  ignited  osmium  is  insoluble  in  acids.  If  it  is  fused 
with  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  the  f  ased  mass  distilled  with  nitric  acid,  the 
osmic  acid  volatilizes  and  is  found  in  the  distillate  (a  characteristic  re- 
action for  all  osmium  compounds).  By  heating  osmium  in  dry  chlorine 
free  from  air,  bluish-black  protochloride,  OsCl  [OsCIJ,  is  first  formed, 
but  always  in  small  qaantity,  then  the  more  volatile  bright  red  bichloride, 
OsClg  [OsCI  J ;  if  moist  chlorine  is  used,  a  green  mixture  of  the  two  chlorides 
is  obtained.  The  protochloride  dissolves  with  a  blue  colour,  the  bichloride, 
with  a  yellow  colour,  and  both  together  with  a  green  colour,  which  turns  to 
red.  The  solutions  are  soon. decomposed,  osmic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
a  mixture  of  protoxide  and  binoxide  being  formed,  the  mixed  oxides  sepa- 
rating as  a  black  powder.    On  heating  a  mixture  of  osmium,  in  powder,  or 
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of  sulphide  of  osminm,  with  chloride  of  potassiniiiy  in  chlorine,  potassium 
osmiochloride  is  produced  in  the  form  of  octahedra,  which  are  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  readihr  in  hot  water.  On  adding  spirit  to  the 
yellow  solution,  the  salt  is  precipitated  as  a  red  crystalline  powder ;  on  heating 
the  solution  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  the  black  hydrated  oxide  is  precipitated. 
When  potassium  osmiochlonde  is  fased  with  carbonate  of  soda,  it  yields 
grayish-black  oxide  of  osmium  insoluble  in  water  and  in  hydrochloric  acid^ 
Potassium  osmiosesquichloride  is  easily  soluble  in  water ;  the  deep  cherry-r 
fed  solution  readily  decomposes,  especially  on  warming,  with  separation  of 
black  oxychloride ;  on  adding  potassa  to  the  solution,  tiie  reddish-brown 
hydrated  sesquioxide  is  precipitated.  Anhydrous  osmic  acid  is  white, 
crystalline,  melts  at  a.gentle  heat,  and  boils  at  100^ ;  the  odour  of  its  vapour 
is  insupportable,  attacking  eyes  and  nose  in  the  highest  de^ee.  When 
heated  with  water,  it  melts  and  slowly  dissolves  ;^  the  solution  is  colourless, 
has  no  acid  reaction,  but  a  strong,  unpleasant,  irritating  odour.  Concen- 
trated potash  solution  colours  the  solution  yellow ;  on  distilling,  the  greater 
^part  of  the  osmic  acid  passes  over  (very  ch^acteristic),  the  remainder  splits 
up  into  oxygen  and  osmite  of  potassa,  KOjOsOj  [K,OsOJ,  or,  by  long-con« 
turned  boiling,  into  osmic  acid,  hydrated  oxide  of  osmium,  and  potassa. 
Osmic  acid  decolorizes  indigo  solution,  separates  iodine  from  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  converts  alcohol  into  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid.  Nitritei 
of  potassa  readily  reduces  it  to  osmite  of  potassa,  which  separates  in  earnet 
coloured  crystals.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  colours  an  aqueous  solution 
of  osmic  acid  brownish-black,  when  a  strong  acid  is  present,  the  brownish- 
black  sulphide  is  precipitated;  this  is  insduble  in  caustic  or  carbonated 
alkalies  and  also  in  sulphide  of  ammonium  or  potassium.  When  sulphurous 
acid  is  graduaUy^ded,  it  causes  the  solution  to  become  yellow,  passing  into 
a  reddish-brown,  then  green,  and  finally  indigo-blue.  Ferrous  sulphate 
produces  a  black  precipifaite  of  oxide.  Stannous  chloride  produces  a 
brown  precipitate,  soluble  in  l^drochloric  acid  to  a  brown  liquid.  Zinc 
and  many  metals  in  the  preseicee  «f  a  strong  acid  precipitate  metallic 
osmium.  All  the  compounds  of  osmittm^yUd  we  metal  when  ignited  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen ;  in  the  oxidixing  flame,  on^iiMHMiiai^ihi^  volatilize 
with  the  characteristic  odour  of  osmic  acid. 

d.  Oxides  of  Ruthenium. 

Buthenium  is  found  in  small  quantity  in  platinum  ores.  It  is  a 
^frayish- white,  brittle,  and  exceedingly  infusible  metal.  It  forms  a  grayish- 
black  powder  which  is  barely  acted  on  by  aqua  regia ;  fusing  bisulphate 
of.  potassa  fails  altogether  to  affect  it.  it  combines  with  oxygen  form- 
ing ruthenious  oxide,  RuO  [RuO],  the  sesquioxide,  RujOa  [Ru-PJ, 
ruthenic  oxide,  RuO- [RuOJ,  ruthenicacid,  RuOj  [RuOJ,  and  per- 
ruthenic  acid,  RUO4  tR"OJ. 

When  the  powdered  metal  is  ignitedinthe  air,it  is  converted  into  the  black 
sesquioxide  insoluble  in  acids;  by  ignition  with  chloride  of  potassium  in  a 
current  of  chlorine  gas,  it  forms  ruthenio-sesquichloride  of  potassium,  which 
dissolves  in  water  with  an  orange-yellow  colour.  This  solution,  after  standing 
for  some  time,  or  immediately  on  heating,  yields  a  voluminous  black  precipi- 
tate, which  remains  suspended  for  a  long  time,  and  has  very  powerful 
tinctorial  powers  (characteristic  reaction).  Potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia 
throws  down  the  brownish-black  hydrate  of  sesquioxide  of  ruthenium,  which 
is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  but  dissolves  in  excess  of  ammonia 
with  a  greenish-brown  colour,  and  in  hydrochloric  acid  forming  an  orange- 
vellow  solution.  Sulph  retted  hydrogen,  after  a  time,  throws  down  a . 
black  precipitate  which  is  a  mixture  of  black  sulphide  of  ruthenium  with 
sulphur;  tne  precipitate  gradually  becomes  darker,  whilst  the  solution 
acquires  a  deep  blue  colour.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  produces  a  brownish- 
black  precipitate  scarcely  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  Zino  at 
first  colours  the   solution  blue,  but  after   a  time  metallic  ruthenium  is 
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precipitated.  In  tbe  absence  of  other  metals  of  the  platinnm  ores,  snlpho- 
cyanate  of  potaasiiun  produces,  after  some  time,  a  red  coloration,  which 
gradually  changes  to  purple-red,  and  upon  heating  to  a  fine  violet  tint,  Tery 
characteristic.  If  the  solution  is  made  slightly  alkaline  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  nitrite  of  potassa  added,  and  the  solution  heated  to  boiling,  the 
solution  ac<][uires  a  crimson  tint  when  mixed  with  a  little  colourless  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  which  afterwards  changes  to  brown  (this  reaction  is  not 
affected  by  the  presence  of  other  platinum  metals)  turns  crimson ;  on  the 
addition  of  more  sulphide  of  ammonium,  a  brown  precipitate  is  formed.  If 
a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  ruthenium  sesquichlonde  are  added  to  an  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  hyi>OBulphite  of  soda,  the  liquid  becomes  of  an  intense 
purple-red. 

Buthenium  oxide  is  a  bluish-black  powder,  insoluble  in  acids,  but 
soluble  in  fused  potassa  with  a  brown  colour ;  its  hydrate  is  dark  ochre- 
coloured  and  dissolves  in  acids,  forming  a  light  yellow  solution.  On  fusing 
metallic  ruthenium  with  hydrate  of  potassa,  and  nitrate  of  potassa  or 
chlorate  of  potassa,  it  yields  ruthenate  of  potassa;  this  dissolves  in  water, 
yielding  an  orange-coloured  solution  which  dyes  organic  substances  black, 
from  separation  of  black  oxide.  Acids  or  alcohol  throw  down  the  hydrated 
sesquioxide. 

Perruthenic  acid  is  a  yellow  crystalline  substance  volatile  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  It  melts  easily,  and  boils  at  a  little  over  100°.  The 
golden-yellow  vapour  has  an  odour  resembling  that  of  nitrous  acid.  Per- 
ruthenic acid  dissolves  in  water  slowly  and  with  difficcdty ;  when  heated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  sesquicnloride  of  ruthenium  with  evolution  of 
chlorine ;  sulphurous  acid  colours  it  first  purplish-red,  then  bluish-violet; 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  imparts  a  transient  red  tint  to  the  liquid,  and 
then  precipitates  the  black  oxysulphide. 

§  125. 
Sixth  Group. 

More  common  oxides  : — Oxide  of  Gold,  Oxide  of  Platinum, 
Protoxide  of  Tin,  Binoxide  of  Tin,  Teroxide  of  Antimony, 
Arsenious  Acid  and  Arsenic  Acid. 

Barer  oxides: — Oxides  of  Iridium,  Molybdenum,  Tungsten, 
Tellurium,  Selenium. 

The  higher  oxides  of  the  elements  belonging  to  the  sixth  group  are 
all  of  them  more  or  less  strongly  pronounced  acids.  But  we  class  them 
here  with  the  bases,  as  they  cannot  well  be  separated  from  the  lower 
degrees  of  oxidation  of  the  same  elements,  to  which  they  are  very  closely 
allied  in  their  reactions  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Propertiea  of  the  group. — ^The  sulphides  corresponding  with  the 
oxides  of  the  sixth  group  are  insoluble  in  dilute  acids.  These  combine 
with  alkaline  sulphides  (either  directly,  or  by  taking  up  sulphur) 
to  form  soluble  sulphur  salts,  in  which  they  play  the  part  of  the  add. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  therefore,  completely  precipitates  these  oxides, 
like  those  of  the  fifth  group,  from  acidified  solutions.  The  precipitated 
sulphides  differ,  however,  from  those  of  the  fifth  group  in  that  they  are 
soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  sulphide  of  potassium,  <Ssc.,  and  are 
reprecipitated  from  these  solutions  on  adding  an  acid. 

We  divide  the  more  common  oxides  of  this  group  into  two  classes^ 
and  distinguish, 

1.  Oxides  of  the  noble  metals:  gold  and  platinum  oxides. 
These  oxides  are  decomposed  at  a  red  heat  into  the  metal  and  oxygen, 
and  the  corresponding  chlorides  into  the  metal  and  chlorine.    The  pre- 
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dictates  thrown  down  from  hot  solutions  hy  so^huietted  hydrogen  are 
not  soluble  in  boiling  hydrochloric  add,  and  are  insoluble,  or  n^fly  so, 
in  nitric  add.  The  metallic  sulphides,  when  heated  in  a  stream  of 
chlorine  or  with  a  mixture  of  5  parts  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and 
1  part  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  leave  the  metaL 

2.  Oxides  or  acids  of  the  base  metals.  The  oxygen  compounds 
of  antimony,  tin,  and  arsenic,  already  mentioned,  are  not  decom- 
posed into  the  metals  and  oxygen  by  heating,  and  the  chlorides  of  these 
metals  volatilize  when  heated.  The  sulphides  dissolve  in  boiUng  hydro- 
ddoiic  add  (with  the  exception  of  the  sulphides  of  arsenic),  mid  are 
dissolved  or  decomposed  by  boiling  nitric  add.  The  sulphides  of  the 
metals  are  completely  volatilized  when  heated  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  or 
with  a  mixture  of  5  parts  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  1  part  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia. 

FiBST  Division. 

Special  Seactions. 

§  126. 

a.  Auric  Oxide  or  Oxide  of  Qold,  AuO,  [Aii,£ 

1.  Metallic  gold  has  a  yellow  colour  and  a  high  metallic  ] 
it  IB  rather  soft,  exceedingly  malleable,  difficultly  fusible :  it  does  not 
oxidize  when  ignited  in  the  air,  and  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric, 
nitric,  or  sulphuric  add,  but  dissolves  somewhat  in  hot  concentrated 
nitric  add  containing  sulphuric  add,  and  easily  in  liquids  which  contain 
•or  evolve  chlorine,  such  as  nitrohydrochloric  add.  The  solution  con* 
tains  terchloride  of  gold.  Liquids  containing  free  bromine  or  iodine 
also  disscdve  gold.  Fusing  bisulphate  of  potassa  has  no  action  on  it^ 
but  the  hydrated  alkalies  and  nitrate  of  potassa  attack  it  at  a  high 
temperature. 

2.  Oxide  of  gold  is  a  brownish-black  powder,  its  hydrate  is 
chestnut-brown,  or  brownish-black.  Both  are  reduced  by  light  and 
heat,  and  dissolve  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  not  in  dilute  oxygen 
adds.  Concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  dissolve  a  little  hydnited 
xnide  of  gold;  water  repredpitates  it  from  these  solutions.  Aureus 
oxide  or  protoxide  of  gold,  AuO  [Au^],  is  violet-black;  it  is 
decomposed  by  heat  into  gold  and  oxygen. 

3.  Oxygen  salts  of  gold  are  practically  unknown.  Auric  chlo- 
ride or  chloride  of  gold,  AuCl,  [AuCIJ, is  red  to  brown-red, and  when 
heated  at  150''-200'*  it  gives  off  chlorine,  leaving  the  yellowish-white 
aureus  chloride,  Au(^  [AuCI];  when  more  strongly  heated,  this  de- 
composes into  gold  and  chlorine,  and  on  treatment  wi^  water  is  resolved 
into  gold  and  chloride  of  gold.  The  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  is 
brownish-red  when  concentrated,  reddish-yellow  when  more  dilute,  and 
is  distinctly  yellow  even  when  very  dilute;  the  solution  reddens  litmus. 
Hydrogen  aurochloride,  AuCl3,KCl  +  6aq  [HAuClftSHjO],  forms 
bright  yellow  crystals  which  dissolve  in  water  with  a  deep  yellow 
oolonr,  yielding  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  so  called. 

4.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  predpitates  the  whole  of  the  metal  from 
neatral  or  add  solutions ;  the  brownish-black  predpitate  always  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  gold  with  metallic  gold  or  with  sulphur, 
and  that  whether  the  solutions  are  hot  or  cold,  dilute  or  concentrated 
(v.  Schrotter  and  Priwoznik).  The  predpitates  are  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  and  in  nitric  acid,  even  when  hot,  but  are  soluble  in  nitro- 
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hydrochloric  acid.  They  are  soluble  both  in  colourless  and  in  yellow 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  especially  on  heating,  and  still  more  easily  ia 
sulphide  of  sodium  or  sulphide  of  potassium ;  sometimes  a  black  residuer 
of  pulverulent  gold  is  left.  If  heated  to  redness  in  a  current  of  chlorine,, 
or  with  a  mixture  of  5  parts  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  1  of  nitrate 
of  ammonia,  they  leave  metallic  gold. 

5.  Sulphide  of  ammoniain  precipitates  brownish-black  sulphide 
of  gold,  AuS,  [AuxSJ,  which  redissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant, 
especiaUy  on  heating. 

6.  .Ajnmonia  produces,  although  only  in  concentrated  solutions  of 
gold,  a  reddish-yellow  precipitate  of  fulminating  go  Id.  The  more 
acid  the  solution  and  the  greater  the  excess  of  ammonia  added,  the 
more  gold  remains  in  solution. 

7.  Stannic  chloride  containing  stannoiui  chloride  (which  may  be 
easily  prepared  by  mixing  solution  of  stannous  chloride  with  a  little 
chlorine  water)  produces,  even  in  extremely  dilute  solutions  of  gold,  a 
purple-red  precipitate  (or  coloration  at  least),  which  sometimes  inclines 
rather  to  violet  or  to  brownish-red.  This  precipitate,  which  has  received 
the  name  of  purple  of  cassius,  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Its 
composition  has  not  been  as  yet  definitely  established. 

8.  Ferrous  salts  reduce  chloride  of  gold,  and  precipitate  metallic 
gold  from  the  solution  in  the  form  of  a  most  minutely  divided  brown 
powder.  The  liquid  in  which  the  precipitate  is  suspended  appears  of  a 
blueish-black  colour  by  transmitted  light.  The  dried  precipitate  shows 
metalUc  lustre  when  pressed  with  the  blade  of  a  knife. 

9.  Nitrite  of  potassa  produces  a  precipitate  of  metallic  gold  even 
in  dilute  solutions.  In  very  dilute  solutions,  the  liquid  at  first  only 
appears  coloured  blue,  but  in  time  the  whole  of  the  gold  separates. 

10.  Potassa  or  soda  added  in  excess  to  terchloride  of  gold  leaves  th& 
liquid  dear,  but  on  adding  tannic  add  metalHc  gold  separates.  Warm- 
ing assists  the  precipitation.  - 

11.  All  compounds  of  gold  are  reduced  in  the  stick  of  charcoal 
(p.  24).  By  triturating  the  charcoal  afterwards,  spangles  of  metal  will 
be  obtained,  which  are  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  readily  soluble  m 
aquaregia. 

§  127. 

b.  Platinic  Oxide,  PtO,  [PtOj. 

1.  Metallic  platinum  is  of  a  light  steel-gray  colour;  itisveix 
lustrous,  moderately  hard,  very  malleable  and  very  difficultly  fusible ; 
it  does  not  oxidize  when  ignited  in  the  air.  Platinum  sponge  is 
dull  gray,  and  platinum  black  is  a  fine  black  powder.  Platinum  is 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  dissolves  in 
nitrohydrochloric  acid,  especially  on  heating ;  if  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  used,  the  solution  contains  hydrogen  platinochloride.  Fusing 
biBulphate  of  potassa  does  not  attack  platinum,  but  it  is  oxidized  at  a 
red  heat  by  the  nitrates  of  the  alkalies  and  also  by  their  hydrates  with 
access  of  air. 

2.  Oxide  of  platinum  is  a  brownish-black  powder,  its  hydrate,- 
PtO„2HO  [Pt(OH J],  is  reddish-brown.  Both  are  reduced  by  heat ;  the 
hydrate  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  in  soda  solution.  Pla- 
tinous  oxide,  PtO  [PtO],  is  dark  violet,  its  hydrate  is  black;  both 
are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  ignition. 
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B.  The  salts  of  platinic  oxide  are  decomposed  at  a  red  heat.  They 
are  yellow  or  brown.  Platinic  chloride,  PtCij  +  5aq  [PtCl4,5H40],  forms* 
red  crystals;  hydrogen  platinochloride,  PtCl,,HCl  +  6aq  [H,RCI.,eH,0], 
forms  brownish-red  crystals.  What  is  ordinanly  called  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  platinum  is  r^Jly  a  solution  of  hydrogen  platinochloride ;  it  has- 
an  acid  reaction.  Both  platinic  chloride  and  hydrogen  platinochloride 
yield  platinous  chloride,  PbCUPtCU,  when  heated  to  low  redness  (better 
at  240°) ;  at  a  higher  temperature,  platinum  is  left.  Solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  platinum  containing  platinous  chloride  has  a  deep  brown  colour. 

4.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gradually  colours  acid  and  neutral  solu- 
tions brown,  but,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  a  brownish-black  precipi- 
tate of  sulphide  of  platinum,  FtS,  [PtSJ,  is  produced.  If  the 
solution  is  heated  after  the  addition  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
precipitate  forms  immediately.  It  dissolves  in  a  great  excess  of  hot 
alkaline  sulphides,  more  particularly  of  the  higher  degrees  of  sulphura- 
tion,  but  it  is  always  difficult  to  obtain  complete  solution.  Hot  nitric 
acid  easily  dissolves  platinic  sulphide  if  it  has  been  precipitated  from  a 
cold  solution,  but  that  thrown  down  from  a  hot  solution  is  almost 
insoluble ;  hot  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  dissolve  platinic  sulphide,  but 
it  is  readily  soluble  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid. .  When  heated  to  redness 
iQ  a  current  of  chlorine,  or  ignited  with  a  mixture  of  5  parts  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  and  1  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  it  leaves  metallic  platinum. 

5.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  produces  the  same  precipitate ;  this  re- 
dissolves  completely,  though  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  in  a  large  excess 
of  the  precipitant  if  the  latter  contains  an  excess  of  sulphur.  It  is 
somewhat  more  easily  soluble  in  hot  sulphide,  but  it  is  always  difficult 
to  dissolve  it  completely.  Acids  reprecipitate  the  platinic  sulphide 
unaltered  from  the  reddish-brown  solution. 

6.  Chloride  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  ammonium  (and 
accordingly,  of  course^  also  potassa  and  ammonia  in  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid)  produce  in  solutions  of  chloride  of  platinum,  if  not  too  dilute,, 
yellow  crystalline  precipitates  of  platinochloride  of  potassium  or 
ammonium.  From  dilute  solutions,  these  precipitates  are  obtained 
by  evaporating  the  solution  mixed  with  the  precipitants  on  the  water- 
bath,  and  treating  the  residue  with  a  little  water  or  with  dilute  spirit' 
of  wine.  The  precipitates  are  somewhat  more  soluble  in  acids  than  in 
water ;  soluble  in  concentrated  potassa  or  soda  on  heating.  On  igniting 
platinochloride  of  ammonium,  spongy  platinum  is  left ;  the  potassium 
salt  leaves  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium.  The  decomposition  of 
the  latter  compound  is  incomplete  unless  the  ignition  is  effected  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  gas  or  with  addition  of  some  oxalic  acid. 

7.  Stannous  chloride  added  to  solutions  containing  much  free 
hydrochloric  acid  imparts  to  them  an  intensely  dark-red  or  brownish- 
red  colour,  owing  to  a  reduction  of  the  platinic  chloride  to  platinous- 
chloride,  but  no  precipitate  is  produced. 

8.  Ferrous  sulphate  does  not  precipitate  solution  of  platinic 
chloride  except  on  very  long  continued  boiling,  in  which  case  the  chlo- 
ride ultimately  is  reduced  and  platinum  separates.  If,  however,  caustia 
soda  be  sbdded  to  the  solution,  after  the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  then  hydro- 
chloric add,  platinum  black  will  be  formed. 

9.  If  iodide  of  potassium  in  excess  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
hydrogen  platinochloride,  a  characteristic  deep-red  coloration  is  pro- 
duced ;  in  very  dilute  solutions  it  is  rose- red. 
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10.  On  igniting  a  compound  of  platinum  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
80da  on  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  in  the  upper  oxidizmg  flame,  a  gray 
spongy  mass  is  obtained,  which  on  trituration  in  an  agate  mortar  yields 
silvery  spangles,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid,  but  soluble 
inaquaregia. 

§  128. 

Recapitulation  and  Remarks. 

The  reactions  of  gold  and  platinum  enable  us,  at  least  partially,  to 
detect  those  two  metals  in  the  presence  of  many  other  oxides,  and 
more  particularly  where  platinum  and  gold  are  present  in  the  same 
solution.  In  the  latter  case,  the  solution  is  most  conveniently  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  the 
residue  treated  with  (Ulute  spirit  of  wine,  in  order  to  obtain  the  gold 
in  solution  and  the  platinum  in  the  residue.  The  precipitate  will 
thus  give  platinum  by  ignition,  and  the  gold  may  be  thrown  down  from 
the  solution  by  ferrous  sulphate,  after  removing  the  spirit  of  wine  by 
evaporation,  or  the  gold  may  be  precipitated  from  the  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  by  ferrous  sulphate,  and  the  platinum  from  the  heated  filtrate 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Second  Division. 

Special  Reactions. 

§  129. 

a.  Stannous  Oxide  or  Protoxide  of  Tin,  SnO  [SnO]. 

1.  Metallic  tin  is  of  a  light  grayish-white  coloxur  and  has  a  high 
inetallic  lustre;  it  is  soft  and  malleable;  when  bent  it  produces  a 
-crackling  sound.  It  melts  at  228*5'*,  and  boils  at  a  white  heat ;  when 
heated  in  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  slowly  converted  into  the 
^hite  binoxide ;  heated  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  it  forms  a  white 
incrustation.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  tin  to  stannous 
ohloride,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen;  nitrohydrochloiic  acid  dissolves 
it,  according  to  circumstances,  forming  stannic  chloride  or  a  mixture  of 
i9tannous  and  stannic  chlorides.  Tin  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid ;  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  converts  it,  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  into  sulphate  of  binoxide ;  moderately  concentrated  nitric  acid 
oxidizes  it  readily,  particularly  if  hot ;  the  white  hydrate  of  metastannic 
acid,  SnO,,2HO  [Sn(OH)J,  does  not  redissolve  in  excess  of  the  acid. 

2.  Stannous  oxide  is  a  black  or  grayish-black  powder;  its 
hydrate  is  white;  it  is  reduced  by  fusion  with  cyanide  of  potassium. 
It  is  readily,soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
hydrate  of  metastannic  acid,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  acid. 

3.  The  salts  of  stannous  oxide  are  colourless;  they  are  de- 
•composed  at  a  red  heat,  leaving  stannic  oxide  if  air  has  free  access.  The 
soluble  salts,  in  the  neutral  state,  redden  litmus-paper ;  those  which  are 
sol\iBl^  in  water  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  if  they  have  not  been  pre- 
viously ignited.  Stannous  salts  rapidly  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  and 
are  partially  or  entirely  converted  into  salts  of  stannic  oxide.  Stannous 
chloride,  whether  in  crystals  or  in  solution,  also  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air,  forming  insoluble  stannous  osychloride  and  stannic  chloride; 
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so  that  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  becomes  speedily  turbid  if  the 
bottle  is  often  opened  and  there  is  but  little  free  acid  present :  hence 
it  is  only  quite  recently  prepared  stannous  chloride  which  will  com- 
pletely- dissolve  in  water  free  from  air,  whilst  crystals  of  stannous 
chloride  that  have  been  kept  for  any  time  will  dissolve  to  a  clear  solu* 
tion  only  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid. 

4.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  throws  down  from  neutral  and  acid 
solutions  a  dark-brown  precipitate  of  hydrated  stannous  sulphide, 
SnS  [SnS],  This  reagent  does  not  precipitate  alkaline  solutions,  or  at 
least  not  completely ;  moreover,  the  precipitation  may  be  prevented  by 
the  presence  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  add.  The 
precipitate  is  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  protosulphide  of  ammonium,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  the  higher  yellow  sulphide  if  warmed.  From  this 
solution,  acids  precipitate  yellow  stannic  sulphide,  mixed  with  sulphur. 
Stannous  sulplude  dissolves  also  in  solution  of  soda  and  potassa ;  acids 
precipitate  the  brown  sulphide  from  these  solutions.  Boiling  hydro- 
chloric acid  dissolves  it,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  boil- 
ing nitric  acid  converts  it  into  insoluble  hydrate  of  metastannic  acid 
When  sulphide  of  tin  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  or 
with  a  mixture  of  5  parts  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  1  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  it  is  decomposed  and  volatilizes  completely.  If  the  operation 
is  performed  in  a  glass  tube  the  tin  sublimes  as  chloride. 

5.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  produces  the  same  precipitate  of 
hydrated  stannous  sulphide. 

6.  Potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  and  carbonates  of  the  alkalies 
produce  a  white  bulky  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  stannous  oxide^ 
SnO,HO  [SnHaOj,  which  redissolves  readily  in  excess  of  potassa  or  soda, 
but  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  other  precipitants.  If  the  solution 
of  hydrate  of  stannous  oxide  in  potassa  is  bHskly  evaporated,  a  com- 
pound of  stannic  oxide  and  potassa  is  formed,  which  remains  in  solution, 
whilst  metallic  tin  is  precipitated ;  but  on  evaporating  slowly,  crystalline 
anhydrous  stannous  oxide  separates. 

7.  Chloride  of  gold  produces  in  solutions  of  stannous  chloride  and 
in  solutions  of  salts  of  stannous  oxide  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  a 
precipitate  which  varies  in  colour  between  brown,  reddish-brown,  and 
purple-red,  according  to  the  presence  of  more  or  less  stannic  chloride 
and  the  state  of  concentration  (compare  §  126,  7).  In  very  dilute 
solutions,  a  more  or  less  brown  or  red  coloration  merely  is  produced. 

8.  Solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  added  in  excess  to  solutions  of 
stannous  chloride  or  oxide  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  produces  a 
white  precipitate  of  mercurous  chloride,  owing  to  the  protosalt  of 
tin  withdrawing  from  the  mercuric  chloride  half  of  its  chlorine. 

9.  If  a  solution  containing  stannous  oxide  or  chloride  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added  to  a  mixture  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and 
ferric  chloride  a  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  separates  immediately, 
owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  ferricyanide  of  iron,  Fe^Cfdy  [FejCFe^CaNia)], 
to  ferrocyanide,  Fe.Cfy,  [Fe4(FeC,Ne)J. 

Fe.Cfy,*  +  2HC1  +  2SnCl  =  Fe.Cfy,  +  H,Cfy  +  2SnCl, 
I2Fe,(Fe2C„N  J + 4^CI + 2SnCl2=  Fe^CFeCeN^), + H^FeC^N^ + 2SnCI  J. 
This  reaction  is  extremely  delicate,  but  it  can  be  held  to  be  decisive 
only  in  cases  where  no  other  reducing  agent  is  present, 

«  2 Fe^Cfdy-Fe.Cfy,;  for  Cfdy-Ci2N«Fe2-2Cfy. 

<JUAL.  M 
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10.  Zino  precipitates  from  solutions  mixed  with  hydrochloric  add 
metallic  tin  in  the  form  of  gray  laminae  or  of  a  spongy  mass.  If  the 
experiment  is  made  in  a  platii^un  capsule,  the  latter  is  not  coloured  hlack. 

11.  If  compounds  ci  stannous  oxide,  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
flOda  and  some  borax,  or,  better  still,  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parte  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  cyanide  of  potawfrinin,  are  exposed  on  a 
charcoal  support  to  the  inner  blowpipe  flame,  malleable  grains  of 
metallic  tin  are  obtained.  The  best  way  of  maldng quite  sure  of  the 
real  nature  of  these  grains  is  to  triturate  them  and  the  surrounding 
parts  of  charcoal  with  water  in  a  small  mortar,  pressing  heavily  upon  the 
pestle ;  then  to  wash  the  charcoal  off  from  the  metaUic  particles.  Upon 
stnmgly  heating  the  grains  of  metallic  tin  on  a  charcoal  support,  the 
latter  becomes  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  white  binoxide.  The  stick 
of  charcoal  (p.  24)  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  the  reduction  of  tin. 

12.  If  to  a  borax  bead  coloured  slightly  blue  by  copper  a  trace  of  a 
compound  of  tin  is  added  and  the  bead  is  heated  in  the  lower  reducing 
zone  of  the  gas-lamp  (p.  23),  it  will  become  reddish-brown  to  ruby- 
red  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  copper  to  suboxide 
(compare  §  120,  14).  A  compound  of  tin  is  essential  to  this  reaction. 
The  blowpipe  flame  cannot  be  substituted  for  the  gas-lamp  flame,  as  in 
the  former  the  copper  is  reduced  to  suboxide  even  when  tin  is  absent. 

§  130. 
b.  Stannic  Oxide  or  Binoxide  of  Tin,  SnO,  [SnOj. 

1.  Tin  oxide  is  a  white  or  straw-coloured  powder,  which  becomes 
transiently  brown  on  heating.  When  heated  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  on  fusion  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassa,  it  forms  com- 
pounds from  which  water  separates  all  the  stannic  oxide.  Other  acids  do 
not  act  on  stannic  oxide,  but  when  heated  with  chloride  of  ammonium 
the  tin  is  volatilized  as  chloride.  Stannic  oxide  forms  with  acids,  bases, 
and  water,  two  distinct  series  of  compounds :  namely,  stannic  oxide  or 
stannic  acid  compounds,  and  those  of  metastannic  acid ;  the  compounds 
with  acids  correspond  with  the  two  chlorides,  stannic  chloride  and  meta- 
stannic chloride.  The  hydrate  thrown  down  by  ailkalies  from  a  solution 
of  stannic  chloride  is  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  whilst  the 
hydrated  metastannic  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  tin 
is  insoluble ;  if,  however,  the  latter  compound  is  boiled  with  it  for  a 
short  time,  metastannic  chloride  (which  is  but  little  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid)  is  formed,  and  if  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured 
off  and  water  added,  a  solution  of  metastannic  chloride  is  obtained, 
which  is  generally  somewhat  opalescent. 

2.  The  salts  of  stannic  oxide  are  colourless.  The  solutions 
of  the  neutral  salts  redden  litmus-paper.  The  salts  containing  volatile 
acids  are  easily  decomposed.  Anhydrous  stannic  chloride  is  a  mobile 
liquid  fuming  strongly  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  soluble  in  cold 
water,  forming  a  solution  of  stannic  chloride.  This  solution  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  hydrochloric  or  by  sulphuric  acid  unless  very  dilute,  and 
is  not  coloured  yellow  on  adding  stannous  chlcnride,  whilst  the  aqueous 
solution  of  metastannic  chloride  is  precipitated  both  by  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  and  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  coloured  yellow  by 
stannous  chloride.  The  dilute  solutions  of  both  chlorides,  and  more 
especially  that  of  metastannie  chloride,  are  precipitated  on  boiling. 
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3.  On  fusing  stannic  oxide,  hydrated  stannic  oxide,  or  hydrated 
metastannic  acid  with  hydrates  of  the  a&ali,  alkaline  stannates 
are  farmed ;  these  are  soluble  in  water,  and  on  adding  an  acid,  even 
carbonic  add,  hydrated  stannic  oxide  is  precipitated.  By  fusion  with 
carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  a  portion  only  of  the  stannic  oxide  is  converted 
into  stannate  of  the  alkali. 

4.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  excess,  in  a  concentrated  solution 
of  stannic  chloride  containing  free  hydrochloric  add,  forms  a  bright 
yellowr  stable  precipitate  of  hydrated  stannic  sulphide,SnS.[8n8Jy 
containing  hydrated  stannic  oxide ;  with  a  weak  add  or  in  feebly  acid 
solutions,  the  precipitation  does  not  always  take  place  immediately,  and 
gradually  becomes  deep  yellow.  In  very  dilute  solutions  not  containing 
any  free  add,  the  precipitate  which  is  slowly  formed  is  at  first  white, 
bat  afterwards  becomes  yellow;  warming  assists  the  precipitation. 
Alkaline  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
the  presence  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  may 
also  prevent  predpitation.  The  precipitate  dissolves  with  some  diffi- 
culty in  ammonia,  and  scarcely  at  all  in  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  acid  sulphite  of  potassa,  readily  soluble  in  potassa  or  soda^ 
in  alkaline  sulphides,  or  in  concentrated  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  or 
aquaregia.  The  precipitate  thrown  down  from  a  solution  of  meta- 
stannic chloride  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  consisting  of  hydrate  of 
metastannic  acid  containing  hydrated  stannic  sulphide,  becomes  more 
or  less  brown,  on  remaining  for  a  long  time  in  contact  with  the  liquid 
and  on  treating  it  with  excess  of  soda  solution  stannic  sulphide  is  dis- 
solved, leaving  a  residue  of  metastannate  of  soda  (Barfoed).  Con- 
centrated nitric  add  converts  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  into 
bydrate  of  metastannic  add.  When  heated  with  a  mixture  of  5  parts 
of  cbloride  of  ammonium  and  1  part  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  these  pre- 
cipitates behave  like  stannous  sulphide  (§  129,  4).  On  deflagrating 
them  with  nitrate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  they  yield  sulphate  of  soda, 
stannic  oxide,  and  some  stannate  of  soda.  If  a  solution  of  the  pre- 
cipitate in  potassa  or  soda  is  boiled  with  oxide  of  bismuth  or  oxide  of 
copper,  a  sulphide  of  the  metal  is  formed,  and  stannate  of  the  alkali 
remains  in  solution. 

5.  Sulphide  of  ammonitim  precipitates  yellow  hydrated  stannic 
^sulphide,  readily  soluble  in  excess  of  the  predpitant;   from  this 

solution,  adds  repredpitate  the  sulphide  unaltered. 

6.  Potassa  and  soda  produce  a  white  predpitate  of  hydrated 
stannic  oxide  in  a  solution  of  stannic  chloride;  this  is  insoluble  in 
excess  of  the  precipitant.  In  metastannic  chloride  solution,  potassa  pro- 
duces a  predpitate  of  hydrated  metastannic  add,  soluble  in  a  moderate 
excess  of  the  precipitant ;  with  a  large  excess,  metastannate  of  potassa 
separates,  sparingly  soluble  in  potassa,  but  soluble  in  water.  From 
metastannic  chloride,  soda  precipitates  metastannate  of  soda,  which  is 
iDsoluble  in  excess  of  soda. 

7.  Carbonate  of  potassa  gives  a  white  predpitate  with  stannic 
chloride  solution.  The  precipitate,  consisting  of  hydrate  of  stannic  oxide 
containing  potassa,  dissolves  in  excess  of  the  predpitant,  but  separates 
^gain  on  standing.  The  precipitate  thrown  down  by  carbonate  of 
80(ia  is  not  soluble  in  excess  of  the  predpitant.  The  white  precipitate 
Produced  by  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  in  a  solution  of  metastannic  chlo- 
nde  are  insoluble,  or  almost  insoluble,  in  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

m2 
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8.  Sulphate  of  soda  or  nitrate  of  ammonia  (in  fact,  most  neutral 
jsalts  of  the  alkahee),  when  added  in  excess,  throws  down  the  whole  of 
the  tin  from  solutions  of  the  two  modifications  of  stannic  oxide,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  too  acid,  either  as  hydrated  stannic  oxide  or  as 
hydrated  metastannic  acid.    Heating  promotes  the  precipitation: 

SnCI,  +  4(NaO,S03)  +  4H0  =  Sn0^2H0  +  2NaCI  +  2(NaO,irO,2SO,) 
[SnCl4+4Na^O,+4H,0-Sn(OH),+4NaCI+4NaHs6j. 

9.  Metallic  zinc  in  the  presence  of  free  acid  precipitates  from 
solutions  of  stannic  chloride  metallic  tin  iq  the  shape  of  small 
gray  scales,  or  as  a  spongy  mass.  If  the  operation  is  conducted  in  a 
platinum  dish,  no  hlackemng  of  the  latter  is  observed  (difference  between 
tin  and  antimony). 

10.  If  solution  of  stannic  chloride  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  with 
metallic  copper,  the  stannic  chloride  is  reduced  to  stannous  chloride, 
and  the  solution  then  precipitates  mercurous  chloride  from  a  solution 
of  mercuric  chloride  (Pattison  Muir). 

11.  The  compounds  of  stannic  oxide  show  the  same  reactions  before 
the  blowpipe  or  in  the  gas  flame  as  those  of  stannous  oxide.  Stannic 
oxide  is  also  readily  reduced  when  fused  with  cyanide  of  potassium  in  a 
glass  tube  or  in  a  crucible. 

§  131. 

c.  Oxide  of  Antimony,  SbOg  [SbOJ. 

1.  Metallic  antimony  has  a  bluish-white  colour  and  is  lustrous; 
it  is  hard,  brittle,  melts  at  430°,  and  is  volatile  at  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture. When  heated  on  charcdal  before  the  blowpipe,  it  emits  thick 
white  fumes  of  oxide  of  antimony,  which  form  an  incrustation  on  the 
charcoal;  this  combustion  continues  for  some  time  even  after  the 
removal  of  the  metal  from  the  flame;  it  is  most  distinctly  visihle 
if  a  current  of  air  is  directed  with  the  blowpipe  on  to  the  sample  on 
the  charcoal.  If  the  sample  on  the  support  is  kept  steady,  that  the 
fumes  may  ascend  vertically,  the  metallic  bead  becomes  surrounded 
with  a  net  of  brilliant  acicular  crystals  of  teroxide  of  antimony.  Nitric 
acid  oxidizes  antimony  readily :  the  dilute  acid  converts  it  almost 
entirely  into  teroxide ;  the  more  concentrated  the  acid,  the  more  anti- 
monic  acid  is  formed,  whilst  the  boiling  concentrated  acid  converts  it 
almost  completely  into  antimonic  acid.  Neither  of  the  two  oxides  is 
altogether  insoluble  in  nitric  acid;  traces' of  antimony  are  therefore 
always  found  in  the  acid  liquid  filtered  from  the  precipitate.  Hydro- 
chloric acid,  even  boiling,  does  not  attack  antimony,  but  in  nitrphydro- 
chloric  acid,  the  metal  dissolves  readily;  the  solution  contains  terchloride, 
SbCl,  [SbCIJ,  or  pentachloride,  SbCl,  [SbCIJ,  according  to  the  degree  of 
concentration  of  the  acid  and  the  duration  of  the  action. 

2.  According  to  the  different  modes  of  its  preparation,  oxide  of 
antimony  occurs  either  in  the  form  of  white  and  brilliant  crystalline 
needles,  or  as  a  white  powder.  It  fuses  at  a  moderate  red  heat  in  a 
closed  vessel,  and  when  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature  it  volatilizes 
without  decomposition.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  tartaric  acid.  No  separa- 
tion of  iodine  takes  place  on  boiling  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  free  from 
chlorine  and  iodide  of  potassium  (free  from  iodic  acid)  (Bunsen),    Ter- 
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oxide  of  antimony  is  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  fusion  with 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

3.  Antimonic  acid,  SbOj  [SbjOJ,  is  pale  yellow;  its  hydrates  are 
white.  Both  the  acid  and  its  hydrates  redden  moist  litmus-paper ;  they 
are  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  almost  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid,  buf  dissolve  pretty  readily  in  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid : 
the  solution  contains  pentachloride  of  antimony,  SbCl^  [SbCIJ,  and 
becomes  turbid  on  addition  of  water.  On  boiling  antimonic  acid  with 
hydrochloric  add  and  iodide  of  potassium,  iodine  separates,  and  dis- 
solving in  the  hydriodic  acid  present  colours  it  brown  (Buns en).  On 
ignition,  antimonic  acid  loses  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  infusible 
antimonate  of  oxide  of  antimony,  SbO,,SbO,  [SbjOJ.  Of  the 
antimonates  and  metantimonates,  the  potassa  salts  are  almost  the  only 
ones  soluble  in  water :  acids  precipitate  hydrate  of  the  corresponding 
antimonic  acid  from  the  solutions,  chloride  of  sodium  throws  down 
metantimonate  of  soda  (§  90,  2)  from  the  solution  of  metantimonate 
of  potassa. 

4.  The  salts  of  oxide  of  antimony  which  contain  volatile  acids 
are  decomposed  by  ignition ;  the  haloid  salts  volatilize  readily  and  un- 
altered. The  soluble  neutral  salts  of  antimony  redden  litmus-paper. 
With  a  large  quantity  of  water,  they  give  insoluble  basic  salts  and  add 
solutions  containing  oxide  of  antimony.  Thus,  for  instance,  water 
throws  down  from  solutions  of  terchloride  of  antimony  in  hydrochloric 
acid  a  white  bulky  precipitate  of  basic  chloride  of  antimony 
(powder  of  Algaroth),  SbCl„5SbO,  [Sb^OgCIJ,  which  after  some  time 
becomes  heavy  and  crystalline.  Tartaric  acid  dissolves  this  predpitate 
readily,  and  therefore  prevents  its  formation  if  mixed  with  the  solution 
previously  to  the  addition  of  the  water.  It  is  by  this  property  that  the 
basic  terchloride  of  antimony  is  distinguished  from  the  basic  salts  of 
bismuth  formed  imder  similar  circumstances. 

5.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  from   acid   solutions  of 
the  oxide  (if  the  quantity  of  free  minesal  acid  present  is  not  too  large) 
the  whole  of  the  metal  as  orange-red  amorphous  sulpjiide  of  anti- 
naony,  SbS,  [SJ^J.     From  alkdine  solutions,  it  is  not  thrown  down,  or 
at  least  but  imperfectly ;  neutral  solutions  also  are  only  imperfectly  pre- 
cipitated.    The  tersulphide  of  antimony  produced  is  readily  dissolved  by 
potassa  or  soda  and  by  alkaline  sulphides,  especially  if  the  latter  contain 
an  excess,  of  sulphur ;  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  ammonia,  and,  if  free 
from  pentasulphide  of  antimony,  almost  insoluble  in  bicarbonate  of  am- 
monia.   It  is  insoluble  in  dilute  adds,  as  also  in  acid  sulphite  of  potassa. 
Concentrated  boiling  hydro9hloric  acid  dissolves  it,  with  evolution  of 
s^phuretted  hydrogen  gas.    By  heating  in  the  air,  it  is  converted  into 
a  mixture  of  antimonate  of  oxide  of  antimony  with  tersulphide  of 
antimony.    By  deflagration  with  nitrate  of  soda,  it  gives  sulphate  and 
antimonate  of  soda.     Sulphide  of  antimony  when  heated  to  redness  in  a 
current  of  chlorine,  or  with  a  mixture  of  5  parts  of  chloride  of  am- 
nionium  and  1  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  is  decomposed,  and  volatilizes 
completely.    If  the  operation  is  performed  in  a  glass  tube,  chloride  of 
antimony  sublimes.     If  a  solution  of  tersulphide  of  antimony  m  potassa 
or  in  sulphide  of  potassium  is  boiled  with  oxide  of  bismuth,  sulphide 
of  bismuth  is  precipitated,  and  oxide  of  antimony  remains  dissolved 
in  the  potassa;  if  the  alkahne  solution  is  boiled  with  oxide  of  copper, 
sulphide  of  copper  is  formed,  and  the  alkaline  solution  contains  anti* 
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monate  of  potasea.  On  fusing  tensulphide  of  antimony  with  cyanide  of 
potassium,  metallic  antimony  and  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  are  pro- 
duced ;  if  the  operation  is  conducted  in  a  small  tuhe  expanded  into  a 
hulh  at  the  lower  end,  or  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  (see  §  132, 12), 
no  sublimate  of  antimony  is  produced.  If,  however,  a  mixture  of  ter- 
sulphide  of  antimony  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  with  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  carbonate  of  soda  is  heated  in  a  glass  tube  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
gas  (compare  §  132,  4),  a  mirror  of  antimony  is  deposited  in  the  tube, 
immediately  behind  the  spot  occupied  by  the  mixture. 

From  a  solution  of  antimonic  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  throws  down  pentasulphide  of  antimony,  SbS^  [Sb^SJ, 
mixed  with  tersulphide  and  sulphur.  The  precipitate  dLssolves  readily 
when  heated  with  solution  of  soda  or  ammonia,  but  only  very  sparingly 
in  cold  bicarbonate  of  ammonia;  it  dissolves  in  concentrated  boiling 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  and 
separation  of  sulphur. 

6.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  in  solutions  of  teroxide  of  antimony 
produces  an  orange-red  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  antimony,  which 
readily  redissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  if  the  latter  contains 
excess  of  sulphur.  From  this  solution,  acids  throw  down  pentasulphide 
of  antimony,  SbS^  [Sb^SJ ;  the  orange  colour,  however,  in  that  case  is 
usually  of  a  lighter  tint,  owing  to  admixture  with  free  sulphur. 

7.  If  a  solution  of  antimony  oxide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  previously  mixed  with  a  little  aqueous  sulphurous 
add  (whereby  it  is  turned  yellow),  and  the  whole  heated  to  boiling, 
the  solution  becomes  turbid,  sulphur  separates  first,  and  then  the  anti- 
mony as  antimony-vermilion,  2SbS„SbO,  [SbJSfil 

8.  Fotassa,  soda,  ammonia,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia  throw  down  a  white  bulky  precipitate  of  oxide  of 
antimony,  from  solutions  of  terchloride  of  antimony,  and  of  simple 
salts  of  teroxide  of  antimony,  also  from  solutions  of  tartar  emetic  or 
analogous  compounds,  but  far  less  completely,  and  generally  only  after 
some  time :  this  precipitate  redissolves  pretty  readily  in  an  excess  of 
potassa  or  soda,  but  requires  the  application  of  heat  for  its  re-solution 
in  carbonate  of  soda,  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  ammonia. 

9.  Metallic  zinc  precipitates  from  all  solutions  of  teroxide  of  anti- 
mony, if  they  contain  no  free  nitric  acid,  metallic  antimony  as  a 
black  powder.  If  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  antimony,  containing 
some  free  hydrochloric  acid,  are  put  into  a  platinum  capsule  (the  lid  of 
a  platinum  crucible),  and  a  fragment  of  zinc  is  introduced,  hydrogen  con- 
taining antimoniuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved  and  antimony  separates, 
staining  the  part  of  the  platinum  covered  by  the  liquid  brown  or  black, 
even  in  the  case  of  very  dilute  solutions  :  this  reaction  is  recommended 
as  being  equally  delicate  and  characteristic.  Cold  hydrochloric  add  fails 
to  remove  the  stain,  heating  with  nitric  acid  removes  it  immediately. 

10.  If  a  solution  of  oxide  of  antimony  in  solution  of  potassa  or 
soda  is  mixed  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  deep  black  preci- 
pitate, formerly  considered  to  be  suboxide  of  silver,  forms  along  with 
the  grayish-brown  precipitate  of  oxide  of  silver.  On  now  adding  am- 
monia in  excess,  the  oxide  of  silver  is  dissolved,  whilst  the  black  pre- 
cipitate is  left  (H.  Bose).  According  to  Fillitz,  this  is  a  variable 
mixture  of  antimony  and  silver,  which,  perhaps,  contains  a  chemical 
combination  of  the  two.      This  exceedingly  delicate  reaction  affords 
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more  JBspedally  an  excellent  means  of  detecting  oxide  of  antimony  in 
presence  of  antimonic  acid. 

11.  If  a  solution  of  teroxide  of  antimony  is  introduced  into  a  flask 
in  which  hydrogen  gas  is  being  evolved  from  pure  sino  and  dilute 
sulphtiric  aoid,  the  zinc  becomes  oxidized  not  only  at  the  expense  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  water,  but  also  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  oxide 
of  antimony.  Antimony  separates  accordingly  in  the  metallic  state, 
but,  in  the  moment  of  its  separation,  a  portion  of  the  metal  com- 
bines with  hydrogen,  forming  antimoniuretted  hydrogen, 
SbH,  [SbHJ.  If  this  operation  is  conducted  in  a  Marsh's  arsenic 
apparatujs  (§  132,  10,  p.  171),  and  the  hydrogen  passing  through  the 
jet  is  ignited  after  the  atmospheric  air  is  completely  expelled,  the  flame 
appears  of  a  bluish-green  tint,  which  is  imparted  to  it  by  the  antimony 
separating  and  burning  in  the  flame.*  The  white  fumes  of  teroxide  of 
antimony  which  rise  from  the  flame,  condense  readily  upon  cold  sub- 
stances, and  are  insoluble  in  water.  If,  however,  a  cold  substance, 
such  as  a  porcelain  dish,  is  held  in  the  flame,  metallic  antimony 
is  deposited  upon  the  surface  in  a  state  of  the  most  minute  division, 
forming  a  deep  black  and  almost  lustreless  spot.  If  the  middle  part  of 
the  tube  through  which  the  gas  is  passing  is  heated  to  redness,  the 
bluish-green  tint  of  the  flame  decreases  in  intensity,  and  a  metallic 
mirror  of  antimony  of  silvery  lustre  is  formed  within  the  tube  on  both 
sides  of  the  heated  part. 

As  the  acids  of  arsenic,  under  the  same  circumstances,  give  similar 
stams  consisting  of  metaUic  arsenic,  it  is  always  necessary  to  carefully 
examine  the  spots  produced,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  really 
consist  of  antimony,  or  contain  any  of  that  metal.  With  stains  deposited 
on  a  porcelain  dish,  the  object  in  view  is  most  readily  attained  by  treating 
them  with  a  solution  of  "  chloride  of  soda  "  (hypochlorite  of  soda  mixed 
with  chloride  of  sodium,  and  prepared  by  addmg  carbonate  of  soda  in 
excess,  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  and  filtering) ;  this  immediately 
dissolves  arsenical  stains,  but  leaves  those  proceeding  from  antimony 
untouched,  or,  at  least,  dissolves  them  only  after  a  very  protracted 
action.  A  mirror  within  the  glass  tube,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
tested  by  heating  it  whilst  the  current  of  hydrogen  gas  still  continues 
to  pass  through  the  tube :  if  the  mirror  volatilizes  only  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, and  the  hydrogen  gas  then  issuing  from  the  tube  does  not 
smell  of  garHc ;  if  it  is  only  with  a  strong  current  that  the  ignited  gas 
depofiitB  spots  on  porcelain,  and  the  mirror  before  volatilizing  fuses  to 
small  lustrous  globules  distinctly  discernible  through  a  magnifying 
glass — ^the  presence  of  antimony  may  be  considered  certain.  Or  the 
metals  may  be  distinguished  with  great  certainty  by  conducting  through 
the  tube  a  very  slow  stream  of  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and 
heatmg  the  mirror,  proceeding  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
current.  The  antimonial  mirror  is  by  this  means  converted  into  ter- 
sulphide  of  antimony,  which  appears  of  a  more  or  less  reddish-yellow 
colour,  and  almost  black  in  thick  layers.  If  a  feeble  stream  of  dry 
bydrochloric  acid  gas  is  now  passed  through  the  glass  tube,  the  ter- 
sulphide  of  antimony,  if  present  in  thin  layers  only,  disappears  imme- 
diately ;  if  the  incrustation  is  somewhat  thicker,  it  takes  a  short  time  to 

*  By  the  employment  of  a  platinum  jet,  the  colour  of  the  flame  will  be  rendered 
very  dfeanct. 
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volatilize  it.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  tersulphide  of  antimony 
decomposes  readily  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  terchloride  of 
antimony  formed  is  exceedingly  volatile  in  a  stream  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gas.  If  the  gaseous  current  is  now  passed  into  water,  the  presence 
of  antimony  in  the  latter  may  readily  be  proved  by  means  of  sul* 
phuretted  hydrogen.  By  this  combination  of  reactions,  antimony  may 
be  distinguished  with  positive  certainty  from  all  other  metals. 

The  reaction  which  hydrogen  gas  containing  antimoniuretted 
hydrogen  exhibits  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  with  solid 
potassa  will  be  found  in  §  134,  6. 

12.  If  a  solution  of  oxide  of  antimony  in  potassa  or  soda  is  heated 
with  aluininium  or  with  zinc  and  some  magnesium,  hydrogen  is 
evolved  and  all  the  antimony  is  deposited.  No  antimoniuretted  hydro- 
gen is  produced  in  this  reaction,  affording  a  means  of  distinguishing 
it  from  arsenic,  which,  under  like  conditions,  yields  arseniuretted 
hydrogen  (Hager,  Gatehouse). 

13.  If  a  mixture  of  an  antimony  compound  with  carbonate  of 
soda  and  cyanide  of  potassium  is  exposed  on  a  charcoal  support  to 
the  reducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  brittle  globules  of  metallic 
antimony  are  produced,  which  may  be  readily  recognized  by  the 
peculiar  reactions  that  mark  their  oxidation  (compare  §  131,  1). 

14.  In  the  upper  reducing  flame  of  the  gas  lamp  (p.  23),  com- 
pounds of  antimony  give  a  greenish-gray  colour,  and  no  odour.  The 
metallic  incrustation  is  black,  sometimes  dull,  sometimes  bright :  the 
incrustation  of  oxide  is  white;  when  moistened  with  neutral  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  then  blown  on  with  ammonia,  it  gives  a  black  spot 
(Bunsen). 

§  132. 

d.  Arsenious  Acid,  AsO,  [AsgOj* 

1.  Metallic  arsenic,  when  amorphous,  is  black  and  lustrous,  in 
the  crystalline  state  it  is  steel-gray  and  of  brilliant  lustre ;  this  it  re- 
tains in  dry  air,  but  loses  in  moist  air,  becoming  covered  with  sub- 
oxide ;  the  metallic  arsenic  of  commerce,  therefore,  looks  rather  dull, 
with  a  dim  bronze  lustre  on  the  planes  of  crystallization.  Arsenic  is 
not  very  hard,  but  very  brittle ;  at  a  dull  red  heat,  it  volatilizes  without 
fusion.  The  fumes  have  a  most  characteristic  odour  of  garlic,  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  suboxide  of  arsenic  formed.  Heated  with  free  access  of 
air,  arsenic  bums — with  a  bluish  flame  at  high  temperatures — emitting 
white  fumes  of  arsenious  acid,  which  condense  on  cold  surfaces.  If 
arsenic  is  heated  in  a  glass  tube  sealed  at  the  lower  end,  the  greater 
part  of  it  volatilizes  unoxidized ;  whilst  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  or  car- 
bonic acid  it  volatilizes  quite  unchanged  and  recondenses  above  the 
heated  spot  as  a  lustrous  black  sublimate  (arsenical  mirror).  This 
nearest  to  the  heated  place  is  usually  glistening  and  gray  (crystalline), 
whilst  farther  on  it  is  black  and  vitreous  (amorphous).  In  contact 
with  air  and  water,  arsenic  oxidizes  slowly  to  arsenious  acid.  When 
heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  arsenious  acid,  which 
dissolves  only  sparingly  in  excess  of  the  acid ;  strong  nitric  acid  converts 
it  partially  into  arsenic  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  concentrated  boiling  sulphuric  acid  oxidizes  it  to 
arsenious  acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  and  aqua  regia  it 
also  yields  arsenic  acid. 
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2.  Arsenious  acid  forms  either  a  transparent  vitreous  or  a  white 
porcelain-like  mass,  or  transparent  colourless  crystals.  By  trituration, 
it  gives  a  heavy,  white,  gritty  powder.  When  heated,  it  volatilizes  in 
white  inodorous  fumes ;  if  the  operation  is  conducted  in  a  glass  tube, 
a  sublimate  is  obtained  consisting  of  small  brilliant  octahedrons  and 
tetrahedrons.  Arsenious  acid  like  fatty  substances  is  with  difficulty 
moistened  by  water ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  more  readily  in 
hot  water.  It  is  copiously  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  as  well  as  by 
solution  of  soda  and  potassa.  When  boiled  with  nitrohydrochloric  acid, 
it  dissolves  as  arsenic  acid.    It  is  very  poisonous. 

If  a  small  lump  of  arsenious  acid  {a)  be  introduced  into  the  pointed 
end  of  a  drawn-out  glass  tube  (fig.  35),  a  fragment  of  recently  ignited 
charcoal  (b)  pushed  down  the  tube  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 


Fig.  35. 


arsenious  acid,  and  first  the  charcoal  and  then  the  arsenious  acid  be 
f  heated  to  redness,  a  mirror  of  metallic  arsenic  will  form  at  c,  owing 
to  the  reduction  of  the  arsenious  acid  vapour  by  the  red-hot  charcoal. 
If  the  tube  be  now  cut  between  b  and  c  and  again  heated  in  an  in- 
clined position,  with  the  end  c  turned  upwards,  the  metallic  mirror  will 
volatilize,  emitting  the  odour  of  garlic  so  characteristic  of  arsenic.  This 
is  both  the  simplest  and  safest  way  of  detecting  pure  arsenious  acid. 

3.  The  arsenites  are  mostly  decomposed  by  ignition,  either  into 
arsenates  and  metallic  arsenic  which  volatilizes,  or  into  arsenious  acid 
and  the  base  with  which  it  was  combined.  Of  the  arsenites,  those  with 
alkaline  bases  are  alone  soluble  in  water ;  the  insoluble  arsenites  are 
dissolved,  or  at  least  decomposed,  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Anhydrous 
terchloride  of  arsenic  is  a  colourless  volatile  liquid,  fuming  in  the  air ;  it 
can  be  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  on  adding  more  water 
it  is  decomposed  into  arsenious  acid,  part  of  which  separates,  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  retains  the  rest  of  the  arsenious  acid  in  solution. 
When  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  heated  and 
evaporated,  chloride  of  arsenic  escapes  along  with  the  hydrochloric 
acid.  If  the  solution  is  distilled,  the  distillate  contains  the  arsenic  as 
arsenious  acid  dissolved  in  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

4.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  colours  aqueous  solutions  of  arsenious 
acid  yellow,  but  produces  no  precipitate;  neither  does  it  precipitate 

.  aqueous  solutions  of  neutral  arsenites  of  the  alkalies ;  on  adding  a  strong 
acid,  however,  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of  tersulphide  of  arsenic, 
AsS,  [As,S3],  is  at  once  formed.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  produces  the 
same  precipitate  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  arsenites  insoluble 
in  water;  even  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  prevent 
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complete  precipitatioiu  Alkaline  solutions  are  not  precipitated.  The 
precipitate  is  readily  and  completely  dissolved  by  alkalies,  alkaline 
carbonates  and  bicarbonates,  and  also  by  alkaline  sulphides;  freshly 
precipitated  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  also  soluble  in  the  acid  sulphites  of 
the  alkalies.  It  is,  however,  nearly  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
even  if  concentrated  and  boiling.  Boiling  nitric  acid  decpmposes  and 
dissolves  the  precipitate  readily. 

The  deflagration  of  tersulphide  of  arsenic  with  carbonate  and  nitrate 
of  soda  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  arsenate  and  sulphate  of  soda.  If 
the  sulphide  is  heated  with  a  mixture  of  5  parts  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium  and  1  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  it  is  completely  volatilized,  the 
arsenic  being  found  in  the  sublimate  as  chloride  of  arsenic.  When  a 
solution  of  tersulphide  of  arsenic  in  sulphide  of  sodium  or  in  potassa  or 
soda  is  boiled  with  hydrate,  carbonate,  or  basic  nitrate  of  oxide  of 
bismuth,  sulphide  of  bismuth  and  arsenite  of  potassa  are  produced. 
If  a  similar  solution  is  boiled  with  oxide  of  copper,  sulphide  of  copper 
and  arsenate  of  potassa  are  formed. 

If  a  mixture  of  tersulphide  of  arsenic  with  from  3  to  4  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  made  into  a  paste  with  some  water,  is  spread  over 
fragments  of  glass,  and  these,  after  being  well  dried,  are  rapidly  heated 
to  redness  in  a  glass  tube  through  which  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  gas 
is  passed,  a  large  portion  of  the  arsenic  present  is  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  and  expelled  if  the  temperature  is  high  enough.  Part  of  the 
reduced  arsenic  forms  a  metallic  mirror  in  the  tube,  the  remainder  is 
carried  away  suspended  in  the  hydrogen  gas ;  the  minute  particles  of 
arsenic  impart  a  bluish  tint  to  the  flame  when  the  gas  is  kindled,  and 
form  stains  of  arsenic  upon  the  surface  of  a  porcelain  dish  held  in  the 
flame.  Although  this  method  of  reduction  gives  very  accurate  results, 
it  does  not  enable  us  to  distinguish  arsenic  from  antimony  with  a  sufli- 
cient  degree  of  certainty,  nor  to  detect  arsenic  in  presence  of  antimony 
(compare  §  131,  5),  and  consequently  the  process  described  in  12  of 
this  article  is  generally  to  be  preferred. 

5.  Sulphide  of  amnoLonium  also  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of 
tersulphide  of  arsenic.  In  neutral  and  alkaline  solutions,  how- 
ever, the  tersulphide  is  not  precipitated,  but  remains  dissolved  as  a 
double  sulphide  of  arsenic  and  ammonium.  On  the  addition  of  an  acid 
to  this  solution,  it  is  immediately  precipitated. 

6.  Kitrate  of  sdlver  does  not  aflect  aqueous  solutions  of  arsenious 
acid,  or  at  the  most  produces  a  trifling  yellowish-white  turbidity ;  if 
a  little  ammonia  is  added^  however,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  arsenite 
of  silver,  3AgO,AsOj  [AgjAsO,],  is  at  once  formed.  The  same  precipi- 
tate is  produced  on  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  solution  of  a  neutral 
arsenite.  The  precipitate  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid,  as  well  as  in 
ammonia  if  an  alkaline  nitrate  be  present,  and  is  not  insoluble  in  nitrate 
of  ammonia ;  if,  therefore,  a  small  quantity  of  the  precipitate  is  dis- 
solved in  a  large  amount  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  latter  is  afterwards 
neutralized  with  ammonia,  the  precipitate  does  not  make  its  appearance 
again,  as  it  remains  dissolved  in  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  formed.  If  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  arsenite  of  silver  is  heated  to  boiling,  metallic 
silver  separates,  the  arsenious  acid  being  converted  into  arsenic  acid. 

7.  Sulphate  of  copper  gives  no  precipitate  in  aqueous  solutions  of 
arsenious  acid,  but  under  the  conditions  jvist  described  for  silver,  it  gives 
a  yellowish-green  precipitate  of  arsenite  of  copper;  this  dissolves  in 
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potassa  or  soda,  forming  a  blue  liquid  fro^  which  red  cuprous  oidde 
separates  on  boiling  (comp.  8), 

8.  If  to  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  an  excess  of  solution  of  soda 
or  potassa,  or  to  a  solution  of  ^n  alkaline  arsenite  mixed  with  potassa 
or  soda,  a  few  drops  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
are  added,  a  clear  blue  liquid  is  obtained,  which  when  boiled  deposite 
a  red  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide,  leaving  arsenate  of  potassa  in 
solution.  This  reaction  is  exceedingly  delicate,  provided  too  much  of 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  not  used.  Even  should  the  red 
precipitate  be  so  exceedingly  minute  as  to  escape  detection  on  looking 
across  the  tube,  yet  it  will  always  be  discernible  with  great  distinctness 
on  looking  down  the  test-tube.  Of  course  this  reaction,  although  really 
of  great  importance  in  certain  instances  as  a  confirmatory  proof  of  the 
presence  of  arsenious  acid,  and  more  particularly  also  as  a  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing that  acid  from  arsenic  acid,  is  yet  entirely  inapplicable  for 
the  direct  detection  of  arsenic,  since  grape  sugar  and  other  organic  sub- 
stances also  precipitate  cuprous  oxide  from  salts  of  oxide  of  copper  under 
like  conditions. 

9.  If  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  mixed  with  hydrochlonc  acid  is 
heated  with  a  perfectly  clean  slip  of  copper  or  copper-wire,  an  iron-gray 
metallic  film  is  deposited  on  the  copper,  even  in  very  dilv/te  solutions ; 
when  this  film  increases  in  thickness,  it  peels  off  in  black  scales.  If  the 
coated  copper,  after  washing  off  the  free  acid,  is  heated  with  solution  of 
ammonia,  the  film  peels  off  from  the  copper,  and  separates  in  the  form 
of  minute  spangles  (Reinsoh).  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
are  not  pure  arsenic,  but  consist  of  an  arsenide  of  copper,  Cu^As 
[Om^AsJ.  If  the  substance,  either  simply  dried  or  oxidized  by  ignition 
in  a  current  of  air  (which  is  attended  with  escape  of  some  arsenious 
acid),  is  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  there  escapes  relatively  but 
little  arsenic,  alloys  richer  in  copper  being  left  behind  (Fresenius, 
Lippert).  It  is  only  after  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  alloy  has 
be^  fully  demonstrated  that  this  reaction  can  be  considered  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  presence  of  that  metal,  as  antimony  and  other  metals  under 
the  same  circumstances  are  also  precipitated  upon  copper ;  sulphurous 
acid  also  may  produce  a  black  stain  on  the  copper  (see  p.  19B). 

10.  If  an  acid  or  neutral  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  or  any  of  its 
compounds,  is  placed  in  contact  with  zinc,  water,  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  or  hydrochloric  acid,  arseniuretted  hydrogen, 
AeH,  [AsH J,  is  formed,  in  the  same  manner  as  compounds  of  antimony 
imder  like  conditions  give  antimoniuretted  hydrogen,  (Compare 
§  131,  10.)  This  reaction  affords  a  most  delicate  test  for  the  detection 
of  even  the  most  minute  traces  of  arsenic. 

The  operation  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  fig.  36, 
or  in  one  of  sinular  construction.'*  a  is  the  evolution  flask,  b  a  bulb 
intended  to  receive  the  water  carried  over  with  the  current  of  gas,  c  a 
tube  filled  with  cotton  wool  and  small  lumps  of  chloride  of  calcium  for 
dr3dng  the  gas.t  This  tube  is  connected  with  b  and  d  by  pieces  of  india- 
rubber  tube  which  have  been  boiled  in  solution  of  soda;  d  should  have 
an  inner  diameter  of  7  mm.  (fig.  37),  and  must  be  made  of  difficultly 

*  The  author  uses  the  very  convenient  form  of  Marsh's  apparatus  recom 
mended  by  Otto  in  Mb  excellent  "  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie." 

t  A  bulb-tube  containing  sulphuric  acid  may  also  be  used  for  drying  the  gas 
(Lyttkeni,  Lens). 
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fusible  glass  free  from  lead.  In  experiments  requiring  great  accuracy 
the  tube  should  be  drawn  out  as  shown  in  fig.  36.  The  experiment  is 
commenced  by  evolving  in  a  a  moderate  and  uniform  current  of  hydrogen 
from  pure  granulated  zinc  and  pure  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  3  parts 
of  water;  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  chloride  of  platinum  will  be 
found  useful.  When  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  has  proceeded  for  some 
time,  so  that  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  the  air  has  been  completely 
expelled  from  the  apparatus,  the  gas  is  kindled  at  the  open  end  of  the 
tube  d.  It  is  advisable  to  wrap  a  piece  of  cloth  round  the  flask  before 
applying  a  light  to  the  gas,  so  as  to  guard  against  accidents  in  case  of 


Fig.  36. 

an  explosion.  It  is  necessary  first  to  ascertain  whether  the  zinc  and 
the  sulphuric  acid  are  quite  free  from  arsenic.  This  is  done  by  holding 
a  porcelain  dish  in  the  flame  so  that  the  flame  spreads  over  the  surface 
of  the  porcelain :  if  the  hydrogen  contains  arseniuretted  hydrogen, 
brownish  or  brownish-black  stains  of  arsenic  will  appear  on  the  porce- 
lain ;  if  there  are  no  such  stains,  the  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid 
Omay  be  considered  as  free  from  arsenic.  In  very  accurate 
experiments,  however,  the  part  of  the  tube  d  shown  in  fig.  36 
must  be  heated  to  redness  for  some  time ;  no  arsenical  coating 
Fig.  37.  should  make  its  appearance  in  the  narrowed  part  of  the  tube. 
Having  ascertained  in  this  way  that  the  reagents  employed 
are  free  from  arsenic,  the  solution  to  be  tested  for  arsenic  is  poured 
through  the  funnel  tube  into  the  flask,  and  afterwards  some  water  to 
rinse  the  tube.  Only  a  very  little  of  the  solution  should  be  poured  in 
at  first,  as  in  cases  where  the  quantity  of  arsenic  present  is  consider- 
able, and  too  much  of  the  solution  is  poured  into  the  flask  at  once,  the 
gas  is  often  evolved  with  such  violence  as  to  stop  the  further  progress 
of  the  experiment. 

If  the  solution  contains  an  oxygen  compound  of  arsenic,  or  arsenic 
in  combination  with  a  salt  radicle,  arseniuretted  hydrogen  is"  evolved 
along  with  the  hydrogen,  and  imparts  a  bluish  tint  to  the  flame,  owing 
to  the  combustion  of  the  arsenic  in  the  arseniuretted  hydrogen.    At 
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the  same  time,  white  fumes  of  arsenious  acid  are  produced,  which  con- 
dense upon  cold  objects.  If  a  porcelain  plate  is  now  introduced  into 
the  flame,  the  separated  and  not  yet  reoxidized  arsenic  condenses  upon 
the  pkte  as  a  black  stain,  in  a  similar  manner  to  antimony  (see  §  131, 
10).  The  stains  formed  by  arsenic,  however,  are  more  of  a  brownish- 
black  tint,  and  bright  metallic  lustre;  the  antimonial  spots,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  of  a  deep  black,  and  dull.  The  arsenical,  moreover, 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  antimonial  stains  by  solution  of  '*  chloride 
of  soda  "  (hypochlorite  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  compare  §131,11); 
this  will  at  once  dissolve  the  arsenical  stains,  leaving  antimonial  stains 
unaffected,  or  removing  them  only  after  a  considerable  time. 

If  the  part  of  the  tube  d  shown  in  fig.  36  is  heated,  a  brilliant 
arsenical  mirror  makes  its  appearance  in  the  narrow  portion  of  the  tube 
behind  the  heated  part;  this  mirror  is  darker  and  of  a  less  silvery- 
white  hue  than  that  produced  by  antimony  under  similar  circumstances ; 
it  is  moreover  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  facility  with  which 
it  may  be  volatilized  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  without  previous 
fusion,  and  by  the  characteristic  arsenical  garlic  odour  emitted  by  the 
escaping  (unkindled)  gas.  If  the  gas  is  kindled  whilst  the  mirror  in 
the  tube  is  being  heated,  the  flame  will  deposit  arsenical  stains  on  a 
porcelain  plate  even  with  a  very  slight  current  of  gas. 

The  reactions  and  properties  just  described  are  amply  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  distinguish  between  arsenical  and  antimonial  stains  and 
mirrors;  but  they  will  often  fail  to  detect  arsenic  with  positive  cer- 
tainty in  presence  of  antimony.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  following 
process  wUl  serve  to  set  at  rest  all  possible  doubt  as  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  arsenic : — 

The  long  tube  through  which  the  gas  to  be  tested  in  passing  is 
heated  to  redness  in  several  parts,  so  as  to  produce  strong  metallic 
mirrors ;  a  very  feeble  current  of  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is 
then  passed  through  the  tube,  and  the  metallic  mirrors  are  heated,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  outer  towards  the  inner  border.  If  arsenic  alone  is 
present,  yellow  tersulphide  of  arsenic  is  formed  in  the  tube ;  if  antimony 
alone  is  present,  orange-red  or  black  tersulphide  of  antimony  is  pro* 
duced;  but  if  the  mirror  consists  of  both  metals,  the  two  sulphides 
appear  side  by  side,  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  as  the  more  volatile  lying 
invariably  before  the  sulphide  of  antimony.  If  dry  hydrochloric  add 
gas  is  now  passed  through  the  tube  containing  the  sulphide  of  arsenic 
or  the  sulphide  of  antimony,  or  both  sulphides  together,  without  a jiply- 
ing  heat,  no  alteration  will  take  place  if  sulphide  of  arsenic  alope  is 
present,  even  though  the  gas  be  passed  through  the  tube  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  If  sulphide  of  antimony  alone  is  present,  this  will 
entirely  disappear,  as  already  stated,  §  131,  11,  and  if  both  sulphides 
are  present,  the  sulphide  of  antimony  will  immediately  volatilize,  whilst 
the  yellow  sulphide  of  arsenic  will  remain.  If  a  small  quantity  of 
ammonia  solution  is  now  drawn  into  the  tube,  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  is 
dissolved,  and  may  thus  be  readily  distinguished  from  sulphur  which 
may  have  separated.  These  combined  tests  are  infallible  for  the  detec- 
tion of  arsenic. 

The  reaction  of  hydrogen  containing  arseniuretted  hydrogen  with 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  will  be  found  in  §  134,  6. 

Marsh  was  the  first  who  suggested  the  method  of  detecting  arsenic 
by  the  production  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen. 
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11.  On  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  to 
about  5  C.C.  of  fuming  bjdrochlorio  add,  and  then  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  arsenious  acid  or  an  arsenite,  the  arsenious  acid  is  i^uced, 
and  a  brownish-black  precipitate  of  arsenic  containing  tin  is 
obtained  (Bettendorf ).  This  reaction  which  takes  place  slowly  in 
the  cold  but  rapidly  on  heating  is  yery  delicate,  but  only  takes  place  in 
the  presence  of  excess  of  fuming  hydrochloric  add.  If  the  sp.  gr.  of  the 
hydrochloric  add  which  contains  the  arsenic  is  less  than  1-123,  the 
predpitation  is  either  incomplete  or  does  not  take  place  at  all.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  frequently  test  for  arsenic  by  this  method,  a  solution  of 
stannous  chloride  in  the  most  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (38  per 
cent.)  should  be  kept  made  up  (oxide  of  antimony  is  not  reduced  imder 
similar  circumstances). 

12.  If  arsenites,  or  arsenious  acid,  or  tersulphide  of  arsenic  are 
fused  with  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda  and  1  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  is  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state,  and  so  is  the  beise  also,  if  easily  redudble ;  the  eliminated 
oxygen  converting  part  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  into  cyanate  of 
potassa.  In  the  reduction  of  tersulphide  of  arsenic,  sulphocyanate  of 
potassium  is  formed.  If  the  operation  is  performed  in  a  convenient 
apparatus,  all  the  arsenic  in  arsenious  acid  or  in  tersulphide  of  arsenic 
is  volatilized  and  deposited  as  a  mirror.  With  arsenites,  however,  a 
mirror  is  only  obtained  when  the  base  remains  either  altogether  un- 
affected, or  is  reduced  to  a  metallic  arsenide  which  loses  its  arsenic 
partly  or  totally  on  being  strongly  heated.  This  method  of  reducing 
arsenic  compounds  with  cyanide  of  potassium  is  to  be  particularly  re- 
commended on  account  of  its  simplidty  and  neatness,  as  well  as  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  results  attainable  by  it,  even  in  cases  where  only  very 
minute  quantities  of  arsenic  are  present.  It  is  more  especially  adapted 
for  directly  obtaining  arsenic  from  tersulphide  of  arsenic,  and  is  in  this 
respect  superior  in  simplidty  and  accuracy  to  all  other  methods  hitherto 
suggested.  Formerly,  when  glass  tubes  were  free  from  arsenic,*  the 
experiment  could  be  performed  quite  safely  in  a  glass  tube  with  a  small 
bulb  blown  at  the  lower  end,  or,  better  still,  in  a  tube  drawn  out  to  a 
long  point,  through  which  a  slow  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride  was 
passed;  at  present,  however,  as  almost  all  commercial  glass  tubing 
contains  arsenic,*  the  reduction  must  be  performed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  fused  mixture  of  potassium  cyanide  and  sodium  carbonate 
shall  not  come  in  contact  with  the  glass.  The  apparatus  devised  by 
L.  V.  Babo  and  the  author,  described  in  the  earlier  edition,  has  in  con- 
sequence been  somewhat  modified,  and  is  constructed  as  shown  in  fig.  38^ 
a,  5,  is  a  Kipp's  apparatus  for  the  preparation  of  carbonic  anhydride,t 
containing  marble  and  pure  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  c,  a  wash-bottle^ 
containing  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  for  drying  the  carbonic 
anhydride ;  d,  a  tube  of.  hard  glass  free  from  lead,  and  which  may  be 
made  of  a  piece  of  combustion  tube ;  the  tube  is  shown  half  its  natural 
size  in  fig.  39,  and  must  be  suffidently  large  in  the  bore  to  admit  of  the 
insertion  of  a  porcelain  boat  (represented  in  fig.  40  of  the  natural  size) 
containing  the  mixture  to  be  fused. 

«  Compare  W.  Fresenini,  Der  AnengehaU  des  OUuea  ah  eine  FeUerqiuHU  hei 
der  Nachweimng  von  Arsen,  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  22,  397. 

t  Instead  of  Kipp's  any  other  apparatus  for  giving  off  carbonic  anhydride  in 
which  the  stream  of  gas  can  be  accurately  regolat^  by  a  tap  will  do  equally  welL 
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When  the  apparatus  is  arranged  and  filled  with  carbonic  anhydride, 
the  arsenic  sulphide  or  arsenite,  completely  dried,  is  rubbed  up  in  a  warm 
porcelain  mortar  with  12  parts  of  a  carefully  dried  mixture  of  3  parts 
of  sodium  carbonate  and  1  part  of  potassium  cyanide  completely  free 
from  arsenic  (§  46  and  §  54) ;  the  mixture  is  then  transferred  to  the 
porcelain  boat,  fig.  40,  which  is  inserted  into  the  reduction  tube  in  the 
position  shown  at  d,  ^g,  38.     The  tube  is  then  connected  with  the  wash- 


Fig.  38. 

bottle,  a  gentle  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  allowed  to  pass  by 
opening  the  tap  e  (fig.  38),  and  the  mixture  in  the  boat  is  most  care- 
Mly  dried  by  gently  warming  both  the  boat  and  the  tube  beyond  with 
a  burner.     When  every  trace  of  water  has  disappeared  from  the  tube, 


Fig.  39. 

tbe  stream  of  gas  is  reduced  until  one  bubble  about  passes  through  the 
sulphuric  acid  per  second.  The  front  of  the  broad  part  of  the  tube 
just  before  it  narrows  is  then  heated  to  redness  with  a  gas  flame/,  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  red  hot,  the  boat  itself  is  also  heated  by  means  of  the  lamp^r, 
moderately  at  first,  so  that  the  fused  mass  shall  not  spirt,  and  finally 


Fig.  40. 

strongly  and  continuously  until  all  the  arsenic  is  expelled.  Should 
ftuy  of  the  arsenic  have  collected  in  the  wider  part  of  the  tube,  it  is 
beated  and  driven  forward  to  the  narrow  neck.     Almost  the  whole 
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of  the  reduced  arsenic  is  tken  found  as  a  metallic  mirror  (fig.  41) 
beyond  that  portion  of  the  tube  heated  to  redness  by  the  Iwap  /, 
fig.  38,  which  must  not  be  removed  during  the  operation*  A  small 
quantity  escapes,  however,  through  the  narrow  portion  of  the  tube  and 
gives  rise  to  a  garlic-like  odour.  Finally  the  tube  may  be  sealed  at  the 
narrow  end  and  the  mirror  heated  cautiously  and  driven  into  the  wider 


Fig.  41. 


part  of  the  tube,  when  it  exhibits  a  remarkably  fine  metallic  appearance. 
By  this  method  as  little  as  0*01  of  a  milligram  of  arsenious  acid  yields 
a  distinct  arsenical  mirror.*  Antimony  sulphide  and  other  antimony 
compounds  do  not  yield  a  mirror  when  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

13.  If  arsenious  add  or  one  of  its  compounds  is  exposed  on  charcoal 
to  the  reducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe  a  highly  characteristic  garlic 
odour  is  emitted,  more  especially  if  some  carbonate  of  soda  is  added. 
This  odour  has  its  origin  in  the  reduction  and  re-oxidation  of  the  arsenic, 
and  enables  us  to  detect  very  noinute  quantities.  This  test,  however, 
like  all  others  based  upon  the  mere  indications  of  the  sense  of  smell, 
cannot  be  implicitly  relied  on. 

§  133, 
e.  Arsenic  Acid,  AsO^  [As^oj. 

1,  Arsenic  acid  in  the  anhydrous  state  (arsenic  anhydride)  is  a 
colourless  or  white,  vitreous,  fusible  mass,  dissolving  slowly  in  cold  water, 
but  more  rapidly  in  hot.  When  heated  to  redness^  it  is  decomposed  into 
oxygen  and  arsenious  acid.  Cr3rstallized  from  its  aqueous  solution  at  a 
low  temperature,  it  forms  a  hydrate  of  arsenic  acid,  3HO,As05  +  aq 
[2H3As04HrH20],  in  the  form  of  deliquescent,  transparent,  colourless 
prisms,  which  lose  their  water  of  crystallization  at  100®  C. 

By  heating  at  180°,  hydrate  of  pyroarsenic  acid,  2HO,As05 
[H^AsjOJ,  is  obtained  ;  at  206*,  hydrate  of  metarsenic  acid, 
HO,AsOj  [HAsOj] ;  and  at  a  little  below  redness,  the  anhydride.  All 
the  hydrates  are  soluble  in  water,  forming  normal  arsenic  acid.  Arsenic 
acid  acts  as  a  poison. 

2 .  The  arsenates  correspond  with  the  hydrated  acids  in  composition. 
There  are,  therefore,  distinct  salts  of  arsenic,  pyroarsenic  and  metarsenic 
acids.  The  salts  of  arsenic  acid  correspond  with  those  of  phosphoric 
acid,  forming  normal,  monobasic,  or  bibasic  salts  accordingly  as  they 
contain  3  equivalents  of  the  base  and  no  basic  water,  2  equivalents  of 
the  base  and  1  equivalent  of  basic  water,  or  1  equivalent  of  the  base 
and  2  of  basic  water.  The  salts  of  the  alkalies  and  the  acid  salts  of 
the  alkaline  earths  are  soluble  in  water;  all  the  other  arsenates  are 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acids.  .  The  anhydrous  salts  of  arsenic 
acid  containing  fixed  bases  are  not  decomposed  when  heated  to  redness. 

A  solution  of  arsenic  acid  or  of  an  arsenate  in  hydrochloric  add  may 

*  Compare  "W.  Freaenius,  Ueber  die  richJtige  Ausfuhrung  und  die  Empfind- 
Uchkeit  der  Freseniut-BoboUcken  Methode  zur  Nachweisung  des  Arsens^  Zeit  anid. 
Chem.  20,531. 
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he  boiled  for  a  long  time  without  losing  chloride  of  arsenic,  provided  too 
much  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  present.  But  when  the  reiudual  liquid 
contains  about  half  its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  specific  gravi^  1  "12, 
traces  of  terchloride  of  arsenic  begin  to  escape  with  the  hydrochloric  add. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  arsenic  acid  is  heated  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric add,  chloride  of  arsenic  and  chlorine  escape.  If  arsenic  acid  is 
distilled  with  diluted  (20  per  cent.)  hydrochloric  acid  and  ferrous  chloride, 
the  arsenic  is  found  in  the  distillate  as  arsenious  add. 

3.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  does  not  precipitate  either  alkaline  or 
neutral  solutions ;  and  in  addified  solutions  in  the  cold  it  gives  rise  to 
no  predpitate  at  first.  On  long  standing,  however,  reduction  of  the 
arsenic  acid  to  arsenious  add  takes  place  with  separation  of  sulphur, 
and  then  tersulphide  of  arsenic  is  precipitated.  This  reaction  continues 
until  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  is  thrown  down  as  tersulphide,  mixed 
with  2  equivalents  of  sulphur  (Wackenroder,  Ludwig,  H.  Rose). 
If,  however,  a  rapid  ciurrent  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  into  the 
acidified  solution  of  arsenic  acid  at  a  temperature  of  70°,  a  yellow  predpi- 
tate of  pentasulphide  of  arsenic,  AsSgCAssSsl,  is  produced  (Bunsen), 
or  else  a  mixture  of  pentasulphide,  tersulphide,  and  sulphur.  If  a  solution 
of  arsenic  add,  or  of  an  arsenate,  is  mixed  with  sulphurous  acid,  or  with 
sulphite  of  soda  and  some  hydrochloric  add,  the  sulphurous  add  is  con- 
Terted  into  sulphuric  add,  and  the  arsenic  acid  reduced  to  arsenious  add; 
heat  accelerates  the  reaction.  If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  now  added, 
the  whole  of  the  arsenic  is  immediately  thrown  down  as  tersulphide. 

4.  Sulphide  of  ammomum  converts  the  arsenic  acid  in  neutral  and 
alkaline  solutions  of  arsenates  into  pentasulphide  of  ars^c ;  this  remains 
in  solution  as  a  salt  of  pentasulphide  of  arsenic  and  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
On  adding  an  acid  to  the  solution,  this  salt  is  decomposed,  and  penta- 
sulphide of  arsenic  is  predpitated.  The  separation  of  this  predpitate 
proceeds  more  rapidly  than  is  the  case  when  acid  solutions  of  arsenates 
are  precipitated  with  sulphiuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  promoted  by  heat. 
The  precipitate  formed  is  pentasulplude  of  arsenic,  and  not  a  mixture  of 
arsenic  tersulphide  with  sulphur. 

5.  Kitrate  of  silver  in  solutions  of  arsenic  acid  and  of  the  arsenates 
of  the  alkalies  produces  a  highly  characteristic  reddish-brown  precipitate 
of  arsenate  of  silver,  3 AgO, AsO,  [AgjAsOJ ;  this  is  readily  soluble 
in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia,  and  also  to  some  extent  in  nitrate 
of  ammonia.  If  the  predpitate  is  dissolved  in  a  little  nitric  acid  and 
<lilute  ammonia  is  poured  on  to  the  solution,  precipitation  takes  place 
at  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  two  liquids,  forming  a  coloured  ring. 
The  addition  of  acetate  of  soda  increases  the  delicacy  of  the  reaction. 
If,  however,  a  little  of  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  a  large  proportion 
of  nitric  add,  neutralization  with  ammonia  often  fails  to  reproduce  the 
precipitate.  The  ammoniacal  solution  of  arsenate  of  silver  does  not 
deposit  silver  when  boiled  (difference  between  arsenic  and  arsenious 
acids). 

6.  Sulphate  of  copper  produces  no  predpitate  in  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  arsenic  acid.  On  adding  an  alkali,  a  greenish-blue  predpitate  of 
arsenate  of  copper  is  formed;  this  is  soluble  in  excess  of  potassa  or 
^^  to  a  pale  blue  liquid.     No  cuprous  oxide  is  formed  on  boiling. 

7.  If  a  dilute  solution  of  arsenic  add  mixed  with  some  hydrochloric 
^id  is  heated  with  a  clean  slip  of  copper,  the  metal  remains  perfectly 
clean  (Werther,   Reinsch);  but  if  to   1  volume  of  the  solution 

QUAL,  N 
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2  volumes  of  oonoentrated  hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  a  gray  film  is 
deposited  on  the  copper,  as  in  the  case  of  arsenious  acid.  'Die  reaction 
is  under  these  circumstances  equally  delicate  as  with  arsenious  add 
(Reinsch). 

8.  If  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  or  of  an  arsenate  soluble  in  water, 
is  added  to  a  clear  mixture  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  chloride  of 
ammonium,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ammonia,  a  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate of  arsenate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia, 

2MgO,NH,0,AsO,+  12aq  [MgNH^AsO^^eH^O], 
separates  immediately  from  concentrated  solutions ;  &om  dilute  solutions 
only  after  some  time.  If  a  small  portion  of  the  precipitate  is  dissolved 
on  a  watch-glass  in  a  drop  of  nitric  add,  a  little  nitrate  of  silver  added, 
and  the  solution  touched  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  ammonia,  brownish- 
red  arsenate  of  silver  is  formed.  Or  if  a  smaU  portion  of  the  preciptate 
is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  add,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed 
into  the  warm  solution,  a  yellow  predpitate  is  fc^^med.  (Differences 
between  arsenate  and  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia.) 

9.  If  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid  or  of  an  arsenate 
is  added  to  a  few  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  mplybdate  of  ammonia  in  nitric 
add,  no  predpitate  is  formed  in  the  cold  even  on  long  standing.  If  the 
mixture  be  heated,  however,  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of  arseno- 
molybdate  of  ammonia  will  be  formed.  This  is  soluble  in  ammonia; 
in  the  solution  thus  formed,  the  magnesia  mixture  produces  the  reaction 
described  in  8. 

10.  With  stannous  ohloride  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  sine  in  presence  of  sulphuric  add,  with  C3ranide  of  potassiiim, 
and  before  the  blowpipe,  the  compounds  of  arsenic  add  behave  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  arsenious  add.  If  the  reduction  of  arsenic  acid 
by  zinc  is  effected  in  a  platinum  capsule,  the  platinum  does  not  turn 
black  (difference  from  antimony). 

§  184. 
Recapitulation  and  Remarks. 

Several  different  methods  may  be  employed  for  the  detection  of  the  I 
metals  t>f  the  second  section  of  the  sixth  group  in  mixtures  or  solutions^  j 
which  contain  several  or  all  of  them ;  no  advice  can  be  given  as  to  which 
is  the  best,  as  one  or  the  other  method  may  be  preferable  according  to 
the  proportion  in  which  the  metals  ai:e  present,  and  as  to  whether  very 
great  accuracy,  or  rapidity  in  obtaining  the  results,  is  the  primary  objects 
The  different  ways  of  effecting' the  detection  or  separation  of  tin,  anti- 
mony, and  arsenic,  when  present  together,  will  be  first  described,  and 
afterwards  the  means  of  distinguishing  between  the  several  oxides  of 
the  three  metals. 

1.  If  the  mixture  contains  sulphide  of  tin,  sulphide  of  antimonjr 
and  sulphide  of  arsenic,  1  part  of  it  is  triturated  with  1  part  of  dry  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  1  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  gradually  added  to  2  parts^ 
of  nitrate  of  soda  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  in-  a  small  porcelain  crucible 
at  a  not  over-strong  heat;  oxidation  of  the  sulphides  takes  place, 
attended  with  slight  deflagration.  The  fused  mass  contains  binoxide 
of  tin,  arsenate  and  antimonate  of  soda,  with  sulphate,  carbonate, 
nitrate,  and  nitrite  of  soda.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  raise  the  heat 
to  such  a  degree,  or  to  continue  the  fusion  so  long,  as  to  lead  to  a  re- . 
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duction  of  the  nitrite  of  soda  to  caustic  soda,  otherwise  stannate  of  soda 
would  be  formed  soluble  in  water.  On  treating  the  mass  with  a  little 
cold  water,  stannic  oxide  and  antimonate  of  soda  remain  undissolved, 
wliilst  arsenate  of  soda  and  the  other  salts  pass  into  solution.  If  the 
filtrate  is  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  heat  is  applied  to  remove  car- 
bonic and  nitrous  adds,  the  arsenic  add  may  be  detected  and  separated, 
either  with  nitrate  of  solver,  according  to  §  133,  5,  or  with  a  mixture  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  ammonia,  according 
to  §  133,  8,  or  as  arsenomolybdate  of  ammonia,  9. 

The  undissolved  residue,  consisting  of  stannic  oxide  and  antimonate 
of  soda,  after  being  washed  once  with  cold  water  and  three  times  with 
dilute  spirits  of  wine,  is  treated  with  some  hydrochloric  add  in  the  lid 
of  a  platinum  crudble,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied ;  the  mass  either  com- 
pletely dissolves,  or,  if  the  tin  is  present  in  large  proportion,  a  white 
residue  is  left.  In  either  case,  if  a  fragment  of  sdnc  is  added,  the  com- 
pounds will  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and  the  antimony  will  be 
at  once  detected  by  its  blackening  the  platinum.  If,  after  the  evolution 
of  hydrogen  has  nearly  ceased,  the  remainder  of  the  zinc  is  taken  away, 
the  chloride  of  zinc  solution  carefully  decanted,  and  the  contents  of  the 
lid  heated  with  a  little  hydrochloric  add,  the  tin  will  dissolve  as  stannous 
chloride,  whilst  the  antimony  will  be  left  in  the  form  of  black  flakes. 
The  tin  may  theci  be  tested  for  in  the  solution  by  mercuric  chloride, 
or  by  a  mixture  of  ferric  chloride  with  f erricyanide  of  potassium,  and 
the  antimony,  after  dissolving  it  in  a  little  tartaric  and  nitric  add,  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  As  this  method  of  detecting  arsenic,  tin,  and 
antimony  in  presence  of  each  other  is  adopted  in  the  systematic  course 
of  analysis,  the  principle  only  upon  which  it  is  based  is  here  explained, 
the  details  of  the  process  being  given  in  §  192. 

2.  If  the  mixed  sulphides,  after  being  freed  from  the  greater  part 
of  the  adhering  water,  by  laying  the  Alter  containing  them  on  blotting 
paper,  are  treated  with  fuming  hydrochloric  add,  at  a  gentle  heat, 
the  sulphides  of  antimony  and  tin  dissolve,  whilst  the  sulphide  of 
arsenic  is  left  almost  completely  undissolved.  By  treating  this  with 
ammonia,  and  evaporating  the  solution  obtained,  with  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  an  arsenical  mirror  may  easily  be 
produced  from  the  residue,  by  means  of  a^OKQuUi  of  cotassium  and  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  aiSa  gas^§  132,  12).  The 
solution  containing  the  tin  and  the  antimony  may  be  evaporated  in  the 
water-bath  after  the  addition  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  treated  with 
zinc  as  in  1. 

If  a  great  excess  of  antimony  is  present,  the  latter  solution  may  be 
nuxed  with  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  and  boiled;  the 
greater  portion  of  the  antimony  will  remain  in  solution,  leaving 
stannic  oxide,  .mixed  with  a  little  teroxide  of  antimony;  the  tin  may 
now  be  more  readily  detected  in  this  residue  by  the  method  given  in  1 
(Bloxam). 

3.  If  the  mixed  sulphides  are  digested  at  a  gentle  heat  with  some 
common  solid  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  water,  sulphide  of  arsenic  dis- 
solves, whilst  the  sulphides  of  antimony  and  tin  remain  undissolved ; 
this  separation,  however,  is  not  quite  complete,  as  traces  of  sulphide  of 
antimony  are  apt  to  pass  into  the  solution,  whilst  some  sulphide  of 
axsenic  remains  in  the  residue.  The  sulphide  of  arsenic  predpitated 
from  the  alkaline  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid,  therefore,  espeaally  if 

n2 
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it  oonsistfi  of  a  few  flakes  only,  must  be  washed,  treated  with  ammonia, 
the  solution  evaporated,  with  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  the  residue  fused  with  cyanide  of  potassium  in  a  stream  of 
carbonic  acid,  so  as  to  obtain  an  arsenical  mirror.  The  residue,  insoluble 
in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  should  be  treated  as  directed  in  2. 

4.  The  sulphide  of  antimony,  sulphide  of  tin,  and  sulphide  of  arsenic 
are  dissolved  in  boiling  sulphide  of  sodium,  avoiding  unnecessary  excess, 
and  oxide  of  copper  is  added,*  during  continuous  boiling,  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  desulphurize  the  sulphides.  When  the  copper  sulphide 
has  settled  to  the  bottom  as  a  heavy  powder,  and  the  supernatant  Uquid 
has  become  colourless,  it  is  filtered  whilst  still  warm.  The  solution, 
which  contains  sodium  arsenate,  antimonate,  and  stannate,  on  cooling 
deposits — if  much  antimony  be  present — a  white,  granular  precipitate 
of  sodium  antimonate.  The  cooled  solution  is  mixed  with  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  its  volume  of  alcohol  to  precipitate  the  sodium  antimo- 
nate remaining,  in  solution,  and  after  some  time  this  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  and  the  filtrate,  which  is  turbid  at  first,  is  poured  back  on  to  the 
filter  several  times.  The  clear  filtrate  is  then  heated  to  drive  off  the 
alcohol,  and  an  excess  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium is  added.  If  this  produces  a  precipitate,  tin  is  present  in  large 
quantity;. and  if  the  solution  also  contains  arsenic  acid,  it  will  be  found 
in  the  precipitate,  either  in  part  or  entirely.  Without,  however,  paying 
any  regard  to  whether  a  precipitate  is  formed  by  chloride  of  ammonium 
or  not,  some  ammonia  is  added,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  in 
until  the  solution  is  clear  or  only  turbid  from  the  presence  of  whitish 
flocks  of  silica  and  alumina.  The  solution,  filtered  if  necessary,  is  mixed 
with  one-third,  of  its  volume  of  aqueous  ammonia,  the  magnesia  mixture 
described  in  §  133,  8,  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  allow^  to  remain  for 
an  hour,  when  the  arsenic  separates  as  arsenate  of  ammonia  and  mag- 
nesia. The  filtrate  from  this  precipitate  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  when  the  tin  separates  as  sulphide  (Berglund).  This  method 
is  better  adapted  for  the  separation  of  large  quantities  than  for  the 
detection  of  traces  of  the  respective  metals. 

5.  In  the  analysis  of  alloys,  stannic  oxide,  oxides  of  antimony, 
and  arsenic  acid  are  often  obtained  together  as  a  residue  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid.  The  best  way  is  to  fuse  this  residue  with  soda  in  a  silver 
crucible,  to  treat  the  mass  with  water,  and  add  one-third  (by  volume) 
of  spirit  of  wine;  the  solution  is  then  filtered  from  the  undissolved 
antimonate  of  soda,  and  the  latter  is  washed  with  spirit  of  wine  mixed 
with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  In  the  presence  of 
much  tin,  it  is  advisable  to  repeat  the  above  treatment  on  the  residue, 
in  order  to  extract  all  the  tin.  The  filtrate  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  tin  and  arsenic  are  then  precipitated  from  the  hot  solution 
as  sulphides.  On  heating  the  precipitated  sulphides  in  a  stream  of 
gaseous  sulphxu*etted  hydrogen,  the  whole  of  the  tin  is  left  as  sulphide, 
whilst  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  volatilizes,  and  may  be  received  in  solution 
of  ammonia  (H.  Hose). 

6.  For  the  method  of  separating  antimony  and  arsenic,  and  distin- 
guishing between  the  two  metals,  by  treating  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 

*  Copper  oxide  particularly  well  adapted  for  this  purpose  is  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper,  heating  the  residue  until  it  begins  to  decom- 
pose, then  powdering  the  mass  and  continuing  to  heat  it  at  a  moderate  temperature 
with  constant  stirring  until  the  nitrate  is  completely  decomposed. 
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gen  the  mirror  produced  by  Marsh's  process,  and  separating  the 
resulting  sulphides  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  §  132,  10.  Antimony  and  arsenic,  when  mized  together  in 
form  of  hydrogen  compounds,  may  also  be  separated  in  the  following 
ways: — 

a.  The  gases,  mixed  with  the  excess  of  hydrogen,  are  passed  first 
through  a  tube  containing  fragments  of  glass  moistened  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  in  order  to  retain  the  hydrochloric  and  hydro- 
sulphuric  gases,  then  in  a  slow  stream  through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  Almost  all  the  antimony  in  the  gas  is  removed  as  black  anti- 
monide  of  silver,  AgjSb  [AggSb],  whilst  the  arsenic  passes  into  solution 
as  arsenious  add,  with  reduction  of  the  silver,  and  may  be  detected  in 
the  solution  as  arsenite  of  silver,  by  cautious  addition  of  ammonia,  or — 
after  precipitating  the  excess  of  silver  by  hydrochloric  acid — ^by  means 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  As,  however,  a  little  antimony  always  passes 
into  solution,  the  precipitated  sulphide  must  not  be  set  down  as  sulphide 
of  arsenic  without  further  examination,  according  to  §  132,  12.  The 
antimony  in  the  precipitated  antimonide  of  silver,  which  is  often  mixed 
with  much  silver,  may  be  most  readily  detected  by  boiling  the  precipitate 
—thoroughly  freed  from  arsenious  acid  by  boiling  with  water — with  tar- 
taric add  and  water.  This  will  dissolve  the  antimony  alone,  which  may 
then  be  readily  detected  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  solu- 
tion addified  with  hydrochloric  add  (L  assaigne,  A.  W.  Hof mann). 

K  The  gases  mixed  with  the  excess  of  hydrogen  are  passed  through 
a  rather  wide  glass  tube,  3  or  4  inches  of  which  at  least  are  filled  with 
caustic  potassa  in  small  lumps.  The  potassa  decomposes  the  antimoniu- 
retted  hydrogen  entirely,  becoming  coated  with  a  lustrous  film  of  metal. 
The  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  decomposed,  and 
may  be  detected  readily  on  its  exit  from  the  tube  by  the  production  of 
the  arsenical  mirror  (§  132,  10),  or  by  its  action  on  solution'  of  nitrate 
of  silver  (Dragendorff  ). 

c.  The  gas  is  passed  in  a  slow  current  through  a  mixture  of  2  c.c.  of 
a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  (1  part  of  silver  nitrate  and  24  parts  of 
water),  2  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  from  8  to  10  c.c.  of  water. 
When  the  black  precipitate  which  is  formed  subsides,  the  action  may  be 
considered  as  complete.  Bromine  water  is  then  added  in  excess  to  the 
flask  containing  the  liquid  and  precipitate,  or  hydrochloric  acid  with 
sufficient  chlorate  of  potassa  to  insure  an  excess  of  chlorine  may  be  used 
instead ;  after  a  short  time,  the  solution  is  filtered,  tartaric  acid, 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  ammonia  in  excess  are  added  to  the  filtrate, 
and  the  arsenic  which  is  present  as  arsenic  acid  is  precipitated  as  arsenate 
of  anmionia  and  magnesia  (§  133,  8) ;  after  standing  for  some  time,  this 
is  filtered  off,  the  filtrate  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  anti- 
mony precipitated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (E.  Reichardt).  If 
the  liquid  obtained  by  the  methods  a,  b,  and  c,  to  which  zinc  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  also  contains  tin,  it  will  be  separated  in 
the  metallic  form  by  the  continued  action  of  the  zinc ;  on  pouring  off 
the  solution  of  zinc,  heating  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  add,  filtering, 
^ud  adding  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  a  predpitate  of  mercurous 
chloride  will  be  formed  if  tin  is  present. 

d.  If  a  solution  of  an  oxide  or  chloride  of  arsenic  be  introduced  into 
an  apparatus  in  which  hydrogen  is  evolved  from  ah  alkaline  solution, 
such  as  aqueous  potash  and  aluminium  leaf  or  wire,  and-  the  gas  passed 
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through  a  silver  solution^  blackening  will  take  place ;  this  is  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  presence  of  arsenic,  as  antimoniuretted  hydrogen  is  not 
formed  und^r  these  drcumstaiiees. 

e.  By  acting  oh  -paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
with  arseniuretted  or  antimoniuretled  hydrogen,  the  wet  portion  of 
the  paper-becomes  discoloiu^d ;  for  example,  when  arseniuretted  hydro- 
gen acts  on  paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of  1  part  of  silver  nitrate 
in  1  part  of  water,  it  is  first  coloured  lemon-yellow  and  then  black, 
whilst  with  a  more  dilute  silver  solution  it  is  turned  black  at  once. 
This  reaction,  in  using  which  it  must  be  remembered  that  sulphuretted 
and  phosphoretted  hydrogen  yield  similar  colorationos,  has  since  it  has 
been  admitted  into  the  second  edition  of  the  FharmacopiBia  Germanica 
undergone  a  very  varied  elaboration  and  examination.  A  complete 
collection  and  critical  discussion  of  these  researches  has  been  prepared 
by  H.  Beckurts.*    *It  can,  however,  be  merely  referred  to  here. 

7.  On  adding  saturated  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  to  a  solution 
containing  arsenic  and  antimonic  acids,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  then  removing  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  passing  a 
stream  of  air  through  the  liquid  for  several  minutes,  a  precipitate  is 
obtained  which  contains  all  the  antimony  as  pentasulphide,  but  no 
arsenic.  The  arsenic  may  afterwards^  be  precipitated  by  passing  hydro- 
gen sulphide  through  the  filtrate  heated  at  70   (C.  Bun  sen). 

8.  Finally,  chemists  expert  in  flame  reactions  may  employ  Bunsen'sf 
method,  by  which  the  presence  of  the  sulphides  of  the  three  metals  may 
be  detected  in  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitate  by  the  flame  and 
blowpipe  reactions.  H.  Hager's  methods,  chiefly  intended  for  the 
rapid  detection  of  arsenic  in  pharmaceutical  preparations,  partly  micro- 
scopic, to  which  he  has  given  the  names  of  Guttural  :j:  and  Kramatom  § 
methods,  can  merely  be  referred  to  here. 

9.  Stannous  and  stannic  oxides  may  be  detected  in  presence 
of-  each  other,  by  testing  one  portion  of  the  solution  for  the  stannous 
oxide  with  mercuric  chloride,  chloride  of  gold,  or  a  mixture  of  ferri- 
cyanide  of  potassium  with  ferric  chloride,  and  another  portion  for  the 
stannic  oxide,  by  pouring  it  into  a  concentrated  hot  solution  of  sulphate 
of  soda.     For  the  last  test,  the  solution  must  not  contain  much  free  acid. 

10.  Oxide  of  antimony  in  presence  of  antimonic  acid  maybe 
identified  by  the  reaction  described  in  §  131, 10;  antimonic  acid  in 
presence  of  oxide  of  antimony,  by  heating  the  oxide,  which  must 
be  free  from  other  compounds,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  iodide  of 
potassium  (§  131,  2  and  3).       ^ 

11.  Arsenious  acid  and  Aponic  acid  in  the  same  solution  may 
be  distinguished  by  means  of  niti|ie  of  silver.  If  the  precipitate  contains 
but  little  arsenate  and  much  arsenite  of  silver,  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  identify  the  former,  to  add  cautiously  and  drop  by  drop  exceedingly 
dilute  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  yellow  arsenite  of  silver  first.  A 
still  better  method  of  detecting  small  quantities  of  arsenic  acid  in  pre- 
sence of  arsenious  acid  is  to  precipitate  the  solution  with  a  mixture  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  ammonia  (§  133,  8), 
by  which  means  an  actual  separation  of  the  two  acids  is  eflected. 
Arsenious  acid  may  be  recognized  in  presence  of  arsenic  acid  by  the 

*  Pharin.  Centralhalle,  1884,  No.  17  et  seq, 

t  Zeit.  anal.  Ohem.,  5,  378. 

t  Pharm.  CentralhaUe,  1884,  277.  §  Ibid.y  1884,  265. 
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immediate  precipitc^tion  of  the  acidified  isolution  with  snlphuzeited 
hydrogen  in  the  cold ;  also  by  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  copper  in 
alkaline  solution;  also  by  the  separation  of  metaUic  silver  on  boiling 
the  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  silver  salts.  To-ascertain.^he  degree 
of  sulphuration  of  a  sulphide  of  'arsenic  in*  a  sulphur  salt,  the  alka- 
line solution  of  the  salt  under  examination  is  boiled  with  hydrated 
oxide  of  bismuth,  the  sulphide  of  bismuth  formed  is  sej)arated  by 
filtration,  and  the  filtrate  tested  for  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids. 
To  distinguish  between  the  tersulphide  and  pentasulphide  of  arsenic, 
the  sulphur  which  may  be  present  is  first  extracted  by  means  of  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon,  the  residue  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  nitrate  of 
ailver  added  in  excess ;  the  sulphide  of  silver  is  then  filtered  off,  and 
nitric  acid  cautiously  added,  when  arsenite  or  arsenate  of  silver  will  be 
precipitated.  In  the  last  two  methods,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  portion 
of  the  arsenic  is  contained  in  the  sulphide  of  bismuth  or  sulphide  of 
ffllver  as  the  case  may  be  ( Waitz). 

Special  Reactions  of  the  rarer  Oxides  of  the  sixth 

group. 

§185. 
a.  Oxide  of  Iridiiun,  IrO,  [IrOJ. 

Iridium  is  found  not  only  in  combination  with  platinum  and  other 
metals  in  platinum  ores,  bat  more  especially  as  a  native  alloy  of  osmium 
and  iridium.  Alloyed  with  platinum,  it  has  of  late  been  employed  for 
crucibles,  &c.  Iridium  resembles  platinum,  but  it  is  brittle;  it  fuses  with 
extreme  difficulty ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  22'4.  In  the  compact  state,  or  redaoed  at  a 
Ted  heat  by  hjrdrogen,  it  dissolves  in  no  acid,  not  even  in  aqua  regia  (differ- 
euce  between  iridium  and  gold  and  platinum) ;  reduced  in  the  moist  way, 
say  by  formic  acid,  or  if  largely  alloyed  with  platinum,  it  dissolves  in  aqua 
^gia  as  bichloride,  IrCl,  [IrCIJ.  Acid  sulphate  of  potassa  in  a  state  of 
fosion  will  oxidize,  but  not  dissolve  it  (difference  between  iridium  and  rho- 
■diuni).  It  is  oxidized  by  fusion  with  soda,  with  access  of  air,  or  by  fusion 
with  nitrate  of  soda,  forming  sesquioxide  of  iridium,  Ir,Oj  [IrjOJ ;  the  com- 
pound of  sesquioxide  of  iridium  with  soda  dissolves  partially  in  water ;  on 
heating  it  with  aqua  regia,  it  ^ves  a  deep-black  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mdium,  IrOlj  VrClj,  and  chloride  of  sodium. 

If  iridium  in  powder  is  mixed  with  chloride  of  sodium,  the  mixture  heated 
to  incipient  redness,  and  treated  with  chlorine,  iridiochloride  of  sodium  is 
^?^'  ^^^^^  yields  a  deep  reddish-brown  solution  with  water.  Potassa, 
^uded  in  excess,  colours  the  solutions  greenish,  a  little  brownish-black  iridio- 
cnlonde  of  potassium  being  precipitated  at  the  same  time.  If  the  solution 
^  heated,  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  BOE|e  time,  it  acq^oires  at  first  a  reddish 
l^t*  which  changes  afterwards  to  azura  flue  (characteristic  difference  )3etween 
indium  and  platinum) ;  if  the  solution  is  now  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
*ne  residue  treated  with  water,  a  colourless  Hquid  is  obteined,  leaving  a  blue 
^epoat  of  binoxide  of  iridium.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  first  place 
'^wolorizes  solutions  of  bichloride  of  iridium,  the  sesquichloride,  IrjOla  ['r^CIJ, 
»*®ing  formed,  with  separation  of  sulphur ;  finally  brown  sulphide  of  iridium  is 
^^^P^l^ted.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  i)roduo6s  the  same  precipitate,  which 
^eoiseolves  readily  in  excess  of  the  precipitant.  Chloride  of  potasaiuni 
precipitates  iridiochloride  of  potassium  as  a  dark-brown  powder,  insoluble 
^concentrated  solutions  of  chloride  of  potassium.  Chloride  of  ammo- 
i  ^  ^^om  concentrated  solutions  precipitates  iridiochloride  of  ammonium 
^  1  \^'^^'^  ^^  ^  dark-red  powder,  consisting  of  microscopic  octahedrons, 
ui^luble  in  concentrated  solutions  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  Ammonium 
«ua  potassium  iridiochloride  are  turned  olive-green  by  nitrite  of  potassa, 
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especiallj  in  hot  solation,  owing  to  tlie  formation  of  ammonium  or'potassiam^ 
indioeeaqoicbloride, 

2(K01JrCl,)  +KOJ^O,«3K01,Ir,Cl«+NO4 
[2K,lrCI,+2KNO,=eKlr,CI,+2NOJ. 
whioH  cr3r8tallize8  ont  on  cooling.  On  heating  or  evaporatijig  the  green 
solution  with  excess  of  nitrite  of  potassa^  it  turns  yellow,  and  when  Soiled 
deposits  a  white  i>recipitate  which  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  (Tms  reaction  may  be  taken  advantage  of  to  separate  iridiupx 
from  platinum,  Gibbs.)  If  the  iridiocMoride  of  ammonium  is  dissolved  in 
water  by  boiling,  and  oxalic  acid  is  added,  a  reduction  of  the  bichloride  to 
sesquichloride  takes  place,  so  that  the  solution  remains  clear  on  cooling' 
(differenoe  between  indium  and  platinum,  G.  Lea).  If  chloride  of  iridium 
solution  is  boiled  with  staiuioiis  chloride,  excess  of  potassa  added,  and 
the  mixture  boiled  again,  a  fawn-coloured  precipitate  is  produced.  Fer- 
rous sulphate  decolorizes  the  solution,  but  does  not  produce  a  pre£ii)iieite. 
Zinc  precipitates  black  metallic  iridium.  On  suspending  oxide  of  iridium, 
in  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  potassa,  saturating  with  sulphurous  acid, 
and  boiling  with  renewal  of  the  evaporating  water  until  all  the  free  sul- 
phurous acid  is  expelled,  the  whole  of  the  iridium  is  converted  into  insoluble 
sulphite  of  iridium  oxide  (any  oxide  of  platinum  which  may  be  present  will 
remain  dissolved  as  sulphite  of  protoxide  of  platinum  and  potassa,  C.  Birn- 
baum).  When  compounds  of  iridium  are  ignited  with  carbonate  of  soda 
in  the  upper  oxidizing  flame,  they  yield  the  metal ;  this  when  elutriated  out 
is  gray,  devoid  of  lustre,  and  without  ductility. 

h.  Oxides  of  Molybdenum. 

Molybdenum  is  not  widely  distributed  in  nature,  and  is  found  onbr  iu^ 
moderate  quantities,  more  especially  as  sulphide  of  molybdenum  and  as 
molybdate  of  lead  (yellow  lead  ore).  Since  molybdate  of  ammonia  has  come 
into  use  as  a  means  of  detecting  and  determining  phosphoric  acid,  molyb- 
denum has  acquired  considerable  importance  in  practical  chemistry. 
Molybdenum  is  tin- white  and  hard,  when  heated  in  the  air  it  oxidizes,  it  is 
soluble  in  nitric  add  and  verv  difficult  to  fuse.  The  protoxide,  MoO  [MoO],. 
and  sesquioxide,  Mo^Og  [MOsOJ,  are  black, the  oxide, M0O3  [MoO,],  is  dark- 
brown  or  dark-violet.  When  heated  in  the  air  or  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
the  metal  and  oxides  are  all  converted  into  molybdic  acid,  M0O3  [MoOJ; 
this  is  a  white  porous  mass,  which  in  water  separates  into  fine  scales,  and 
dissolves  to  a  slight  extent ;  it  fuses  at  a  red  heat ;  in  closed  vessels,  it  vola- 
tilizes only  at  a  very  high  temperature,  in  the  air  it  volatilizes  easily  at  a 
.  red  heat  and  sublimes  in  transparent  laminsB  and  needles.  On  igniting  itin- 
a  current  of  hydrogen,  it  is  first  converted  into  the  binoxide,  and  afterwards^ 
by  strong  and  long-continued  heating  into  the  metal.  The  non-ignited 
molybdic  acid  dissoms  in  acids.  The  solutions  are  colourless ;  the  hydro- 
chloric solution  is  soon  coloured  by  contact  with  zinc,  and  immediatelv  on 
addition  of  stannous  chloride,  the  colour  being  brown,  green,  or  blue 
according  to  the  proportion  of  reducing  agent  and  the  concentration  of  the 
solution.  Digested  with  copper,  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  turns  blue,  the 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  brown;  the  reaction  often  requires  some  time. 
Ferrous  sulphate  solution  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  colours  it  pemumently 
blue.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produces  a  reddish-brown  precipitate 
in  solutions  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.  InAision  of  galls  colours 
solutions  of  molybdates  of  the  alkalies  deep  red  passing  into  brown,  and  on 
adding  hydrochloric  acid  a  brown  precipitate  or  brown  coloration  is  pro- 
duced. Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  added  in  small  proportion,  imparts  a 
blue  tint  to  solutions  of  molybdic  acid ;  in  larger  proportion,  it  produces  a 
brownish-black  precipitate;  the  supernatant  Bquid  appears  green  at  firsts 
but  if  it  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time*  heated,  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen repeatedly  passed  into  it,  the  whole  of  the  molybdenum  present  will 
ultimately  thougn  slowly  separate  as  brownish-black  tersulphide  of  molyb- 
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denmn.  The  precipitated  ter8til;>hide  of  molybdenum  dissolves  in  sttlphides 
of  the  alkali  metals ;  acids  precipitate  from  the  salphnr  salts  the  tersnl- 
phide,  MoS,  [MoSJ,  application  of  heat  promotes  the  separation.  Boiling 
oxalic  acid  solution  does  not  attack  sulphide  of  molybdenum  (method  of 
separation  from  sulphide  of  tin  formed  in  the  wet  way,  the  latter  being 
Boluble,  Clarke).  By  heating  to  redness  in  the  air,  or  by  heating  witli  nitric 
acid,  sulphide  of  molybdenum  is  converted  into  molybdic  acid.  SuLpho- 
cyanate  of  potasBiiun,  if  added  to  a  solution  of  molybdic  acid  containing 
hydrochloric  acid,  produces  no  colour  until  zinc  is  added,  when  the  liquid 
becomes  crimson ;  the  coloration  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  sulphocyanate 
of  molybdenum  corresponding  to  the  oxide  or  sesquioxide.  Phosphoric  acid 
does  not  destroy  the  colour  (difference  from  sulphocyanate  of  iron).  On 
shaking  the  red  fluid  with  ether,  the  sulphocyanate  dissolves  and  the  ether 
becomes  coloured  (0.  D.  Braun,). 

Molybdic  acid  dissolves  read^yin  solutions  of  caustic  aTkalies  or  of 
carbonates  of  the  alkaHes ;  from  the  concentrated  solutions,  nitric  acid 
or  hydrochloric  acid  throws  down  moljbdic  acid,  whidh  redissolves  in  a 
hirge  excess  of  the  precipitant.  The  solutions  of  molybdates  of  the  alkalies 
are  coloured  yellow  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  then  on  adding  an  add 
they  give  a  brownish-black  precipitate.  If  a  solution  of  molybdic  acid  in 
excess  of  ammonia  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  yellow  sulphide  of 
ammoniun^,  besides  the  brownish-black  precipitate,  an  intensely  red  solu- 
tion is  obtained,  unless  a  very  large  excess  of  smphide  of  ammonium  is  used, 
For  the  deportment  of  molybdic  acid  with  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia, 
8ee§  142,10. 

If  a  little  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  on  to  a  piece  of  platinum 
foil  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  cup,  a  little  powdered  molybdic  acid  or  a  molyb- 
date  added,  and  the  mixture  heated  until  thick  vapours  are  given  off,  the 
sulphuric  acid  when  cold  acquires  an  intense  blue  colour  on  adding  to  it  a 
httle  spirit,  or  on  breathing  repeatedly  on  the  platinum  foil  (v.  Kobe  11, 
ochon,  Maschke).  If  antimonic  acid  or  much  stannic  oxide  is  present, 
the  mixture  must  be  evaporated  to  dryness  with  phosphoric  acid  before  it  is 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

When  molybdic  acid  is  heated  on  charcoal  in  the  oxidizing  flame,  it 
volatilizes,  coating  the  charcoal  with  a  yellow,  often  crystalline,  powder, 
vhich  turns  white  on  cooling.  In  the  reducing  flame,  the  acid  suffers 
Unction  to  the  metallic  state,  the  molybdenum  being  obtained  as  a  gray 
powder  by  elutriating  the  charcoal  support.  Sulphide  of  molybdenum  in 
the  oxidizmg  flame  gives  sulphurous  acid  and  an  incrustation  of  molybdic 
a«id  on  the  charcoal.  If  molvbdic  acid  or  a  molybdate  is  heated  for  a  short 
tune  in*  a  platinum  spiral  ¥dth  carbonate  of  soda,  the  product  dissolved  in  a 
lew  drops  of  warm  water,  and  the  solution  taken  up  by  strips  of  filter 
paper,  the  molybdic  acid  in  them  can  be  recognized  by  adding  hydrochloric 
acid  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  stannous  chloride,  or  sulphide  of  am- 
monium and  hydrochloric  acid  (Bunsen). 

c.  Oxides  of  TiingstexL 

Tungsten  is  not  widely  distributed,  and  is  not  abundant.  The  principal 
tungsten  minerals  are  tungstate  of  Hme  and  a  double  tungstate  oi  ferrous 
oxide  and  protoxide  of  manganese  called  wolfram.  As  obtained  by  the 
l^dnciion  of  tungstic  acid  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  at  an  intense  red  heat,  it 
^  an  iron-gray  powder,  very  difficultly  fusible.  By  ignition  in  the  air,  this 
powder  is  converted  into  tungstic  acid,  WOj  [WO3];  whilst  if  ignited  in  a 
corrent  of  dry  chlorine  free  from  air  dark-violet  terchloride  of  tungsten, 
"CI  J  [WCIJ,  sublimes ;  as  a  rule,  however,  this  also  contains  lower  chlorides 
^'^d  sometimes  oxychloride.  When  heated  with  water,  this  chloride  is  de- 
^Wimposed  with  formation  of  hydrated  tungstic  acid.  Tungsten  is  insoluble 
ot  almost  insoluble  in  acids,  even  in  aqua  regia,  and  also  in  potassa;  it  dis- 
solves, however,  in  the  latter  if  mixed  with  a  hypochlorite.    Oxide  of 
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tnngsteiiy  WO,  [WOJ,  is  biown ;  by  intense  ignition  with  free  access  of  air, 
it  is  converted  into  tungstic  acid.  Tungstio  acid  is  lemon-yellow,  dark- 
orange  when  hot,  lized,  insoluble  in  water  and  adds.  With  water  and  witli 
bases,  it  forms  two  series  of  compounds,  tnngstic  acid  and  metatungstic  acid. 
By  fnsing  tnngsticacid  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  treating  the  fused 
.mass  wiw  water,  an  acid  solution  is  obtained,  which  contains  no  tungstic 
add ;  after  the  removal  of  this  solution,  the  residue,  consisting  of  tungstate 
of  potassa  with  a  large  excess  of  tungstic  acid,  completely  dissolves  in  water 
containing  carbonate  of  ammonia  (means  of  separating  tungstic  from  silicic 
acid).  Tungstatea  of  the  alkalies  soluble  in  water  are  formed  readily  by- 
fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates,  but  only  with  difficulty  by  boiling  with 
their  solutions.  In  the  solution  of  these  tungstates,  hydrochloric  acid, 
nitrio  fkdd,  and  sulphurio  acid  produce  white  precipitates,  which  turn 
yellow  on  boiling  and  are  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  tne  adds  (difference  from 
mohrbdic  add),  but  soluble  in  ammonia;  the  residue  after  removal  of  the 
add  dissolves,  however,  by  prolonged  treatment  with  water.  On  evapo- 
ratiog  to  dryness  with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  add,  h&,ting  the  residue  at 
120°,  and  treating  it  with  water,  the  tungrstic  acid  is  left  undissolved.  Fhos- 
phorio  add  produces  no  precipitate ;  it  rapidly  changes  the  tungstic  SLcid 
into  metatungstic  acid,  and  thus  prevents  the  precipitation  by  other  acids. 
Chloride  of  bariuin,  chloride  of  calcium,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  mercurous  nitrate  produce  white  precipitates.  Ferro- 
oyanide  of  potassiiini,  with  addition  of  acid,  colours  the  liquid  deep 
brownish-red,  and  after  some  time  produces  a  precipitate  of  the  same  colour. 
Tincture  of  galls,  with  a  little  acid  added,  produces  a  brown  precipitate. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  barely  precipitates  acid  solutions.  Sulphide 
of  anunonium  fails  to  precipitate  solutions  of  tungstates  of  the  alkalies ; 
on  acidifving  the  mixture,  light-brown  tersulphide  of  tungsten,  WSj  [WSJ,  is 
thrown  down ;  this  is  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  insoluble  in  water 
containing  salts.  Stannous  chloride  produces  a  yellow  precipitate;  on 
acidifying  with  hydrochloric  add  and  applying  heat,  this  precipitate  acquires 
a  beautii'ul  blue  colour  (highly  delicate  and  characteristic  reaction).  If  solu- 
tions of  tungstates  of  alkalies  are  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or,  better 
still,  with  an  excess  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  zinc  is  added,  the  liquid  acquires 
a  beautiful  blue  colour.  The  blue  coloration  produced  in  the  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  changes  to  a  fugitive  red,  and  then  becomes  brownish-black. 
Ferrous  sulphate  produces  an  ochreous  precipitate^  which  does  not  become 
blue  on  the  addition  of  acids  (distinction  from  molybdic  acid).  The  meta- 
tung^states  are  mostly  soluble  in  water.  Long-continued  boiling  of  their 
solutions  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid  causes  the  precipitation 
of  the  ordinary  nydrated'  tungstic  acid.  Microcosnaic  salt  dissolves 
tungstic  acid.  The  bead,  exposed  to  the  oxidizing  .flame,  appears  clear, 
varying  from  colourless  to  yellowish;  in  the  reducing  flame,  it  becomes 
pure  blue,  and  on  adding  terrous  sulphate  blood-red.  By  mixing  with 
a  little  carbonate  of  soda,  and  exposing  in  the  cavity  of  the  charcoal 
support  to  the  reducing  flame,  tungsten  in  powder  is  obtained,  which 
may  be  separated  by  elutriation.  If  tungstic  acid  is  fused  with  car- 
bonate of  soda  on  a  platinum  spiral,  the  product  warmed  with  a  few  drops 
of  water,  and  the  solution  absorbed  by  strips  of  filter  paper,  these  will  give 
the  tests  for  tungstic  acid,  namely,  a  yellow  coloration  when  moistened  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  warmed,  and  a  blue  on  adding  stannous  chloride  and 
warming ;  sulphide  of  ammonium  either  alone  or  after  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  does  not  colour  the  paper,  but  on  warming  it  it  turns  blue  or 
green  (Bunsen).  The  tungstates  which  are  insoluble  in  water  may,  most 
of  them,  be  decomposed  by  digestion  with  acids.  Wolfram,  which  strongly 
resists  tibe  action  of  acid,  may  be  fused  with  carbonated  alkali,  when  water 
will  dissolve  out  of  the  fused  mass  tungstate  of  the  alkali. 
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(2.  Oxides  of  Tellurium. 

Tellnrinm  is  not  widely  distributed,  and  is  fonnd  in  small  quantities 
onlj  in  the  native  state,  or  alloyed  with  other  metals,  or  as  tellurons  acid. 
It  18  a  white,  brittle,  but  readily  fusible  metal,  which  may  be  sublimed  in  a 
glass  tube.  Heated  in  the  air^  it  bums  with  a  greenish-blue  flame,  emitting 
thick  white  fumes  of  tellurons  acid.  Tellurium  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid,  forming  tellurons  acid,  TeO*  [TeOJ. 
Tellurium  in  powder  dissolves  in  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  yielding 
a  purple-coloured  solution,  ^m  which  it  separates  again  on  adding  water. 
Tellurons  acid  is  white ;  at  a  gentle  red  heat,  it  fuses  to  a  yellow  liquid ; 
and  on  being  strongly  ignited  in  the  air  it  volatilizes,  but  does  not  yield  a 
crystalline  sublimate.  The  anhydrous  acid  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  8{>aringly  in  nitric  acid,  freely  in  solution  of  potassa,  slowly  in  ammonia, 
barely  in  water.  The  hydrate  of  tellurons  acid  is  white ;  it  is  perceptibly 
fiolnble  in  cold  water,  and  dissolves  easily  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  nitric  acid. 
On  adding  water  1^  the  solution  in  acid,  a  white  hydrate  is  thrown  down, 
and  from  the  nitric  acid  solution  nearly  the  whole  of  the  tellurons  acid 
separates  after  some  time  as  a  cnrstalline  precipitate,  even  ¥dthout  addition 
of  water.  Caustic  alkalies  and  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  throw  down 
horn  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  a  white  hydrate,  which  is  solubliB  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant.  In  acid  solutions,  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
produces  a  brown  precipitate,  TeS,  [TeS,],  resembling  stannous  sulphide  in 
colour ;  this  is  very  freely  soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Sulphite  of 
soda,  stannous  chloride,  and  lino  precipitate  black  metallic  tellurium* 
If  a  solution  of  tellurons  add  in  excess  of  potassa  or  soda  is  heated  with 
grape-sugar,  the  tellurium  separates  in  tiie  metallic  state  (Stolba).  Tel- 
Inrous  acid  produces  a  white  precipitate  in  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  magnesium, 
<:hloride  of  ammonium,  and  ammonia;,  this  is  not  crystalline  (distinction 
from  selenious  acid)  (Hilger,  v.  Gerichten).  Telluric  acid,  TeOj  [TeOj,  is 
formed  by  fusing  tellurium  or  tellurites  with  nitrates  and  carbonates  of  the 
alkalies;  the  fused  mass  is  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  remains  clear 
^hen  acidified  with  hydrochloric  add  in  the  cold ;  but,  on  boiling,  chlorine  is 
evohed,  and  tellurons  acid  formed ;  the  solution  is  therefore  now  predpitated 
oy  water  if  the  excess  of  acid  is  not  too  great. 

.  If  tellurium,  its  sulphide,  or  an  oxygen  compound  of  the  metal  is  fused 
^th  cyanide  of  potassium  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  a  cyanide  of  tellurium 
and  potassium  is  formed.  The  fused  mass  dissolves  in  water,  but  a  current 
of  air  throws  down  the  whole  of  the  teljiurium  from  the  solution  (difference 
And  means  of  separating  tellurium  from  selenium).  If  a  little  water  is 
poured  on  finely  powdered  tellurium  or  an  ore  of  tellurium — ^telluride  of 
gold,  for  example — ^in  a  porcelain  basin,  some  mercury  added,  and  then  a 
uttle  sodium  amalgam,  the  water  is  at  once  coloured  a  beautiful  violet  by 
wie  telluride  of  sodium  formed  (G.  Kiistel).  When  tested  in  the  dry 
'^&>7  by  Bnnsen's  method  (p.  23),  the  compounds  of  tellurium  give  a 
(P^yisn-blue  colour  to  the  upper  reducing  flame,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
upper  oxidizing  flame  appears  green.  The  volatilization  is  not  accom- 
Pwued  by  any  odour.  The  incrustation  produced  by  reduction  is  black, 
^th  a  blackish-brown  edge,  and  gives  a  crimson  solution  when  heated 
^th  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  incrustation  of  oxide  is  white, 
scarcely  visible;  stannous  chloride  colours  it  black,  metallic  tellurium 
being  separated.  When  heated  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  stick  of 
enapcoal,  compounds  of  tellurium  yield  tdluride  of  sodium,  which  when 
^^<^  on  clean  silver  and  moistened  produces  a  black  mark,  and  when 
"*4ted  with  hydrochloric  acid  (in  the  presence  of  enougjh  tellurium)  emits 
^  odour  of  telluretted  hydrogen  with,  separation  of  tellurium. 

e.  Oxides  of  Selenium. 
Selenium  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  nature  in  the  form  of  selenides  of  the 
?^etalg.    It  is  found  occasionally  in  the  flue-dust  of  pyrites-furnaces,  and  also 
^^  Nordhausen  oil  of  vitriol.    It  resembles  sidphur  in  some  respects,  tellurium 
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in  others.  Fused  seleniiun  is  grajisli-black ;  it  volatilizes  at  a  high  tempera- 
tar^  and  may  be  sublimed.    When  heated  in  the  air,  it  bums,  forming 
selenions  acid,  SeO,  [SeOJ,  and  exhaling  a  characteristic  odour  resembling 
that  of  deca^ng  horse-radish.    Selenium  is  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon; 
in  contact  with  mercury  this  forms  black  selenide  of  mercury.    Concentrated 
sulphuric  add  dissolves  selenium  without    oxidizing  it;   on    diluting  the 
solution,  the  selenium  separates  in  red  flaJces.    Nitric  acid  and  aqua  reeia 
dissolve   seleniam,  formmg  seleniouis  acid;  this  is  converted   at  200^ 
into  a  yellow  gas.    Sublimed  anhydrous  selenious  acid  forms  white  four* 
sided  needles,  and  its  hydrate  crystallizes  in  forms  resembling  those  of 
nitrate  of  potassa.    Both  the  acid  and  its  hydrate  dissolve  readily  in  water 
to   a  strongly  acid  solution.    Of  the  neutral  salts,  onlj  those  with  the 
alkalies  are  soluble  in  water;  the  solutions  have  alkalme  reactions.    All 
selenites  dissolve  readilv  in  nitric  acid,  with  the  exception  of  the  selenitei» 
of  lead  and  silver,   which  are  only  sparingly  soluble.    In  solutions  of 
selenious  acid  or  of  selenites  (in  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid),  sul- 
phuretted   hydrogen   produces   a  yeUow  precipitate  of   sulphide  of 
selenium  (P),  which,  when  heated,  turns  rodoish-yellow ;  it  is  soluble  in 
sulphide  of  ammonium.  Chloride  of  barium  produces  (after  neutralization 
of  the  free  add,  should  any  be  present)  a  white  predpitate  of  selenite  of 
baryta,  which  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add  and  m  nitric  add*    Stan- 
nous chloride  or  sulphurouB  acid,  with  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
produces  a  red  precipitate  of  selenium,  which  is  grav  if  the  solution  is  hot 
Metallic  copper  when  placed  in  a  warm  solution  of  selenious  add  containuig 
hydrochloric  acid  becomes  immediately  coated  black ;  if  the  solution  remains 
long  in   contact  with  the  copper,  it  turns  light  red  from  separation  of 
selenium  ( Beinsch).    In  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  chloride  of 
ammonium,  and  ammonia,  selenious  acid,  generally  after  some  time,  produces 
a  colourless  crvstalline  precipitate  of  selenite  of  magnesia  soluble  m  adds 
( Helger,  v.  CTerichten).   S  elenic  acid,  SeO.  [SeOJ,  is  formed  by  heating 
selenium  or  its  compounds  with  carbonates  and  nitrates  of  the  alkalies.  The 
fused  mass  dissolves  in  water;  the  solution  remains  clear  when  addified  with 
hydrochloric  acid ;  when  concentrated  by  boiling,  it  evolves  chlorine,  whilst 
the  selenic  add  is  reduced  to  selenious  aad.    By  fusing  selenium  or  its  com- 
pounds with  cyanide  of  potassiiun  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  a  cyanide 
of  selenium  and  potassium  is  obtained,  from  which  the  selenium  is  not  sepa- 
rated by  exposure  to  the  air  (as  is  the  case  with  tellurium) ;  it  is  predpitated, 
however,  on  long-continued  boiling,   after  addition  of  hydrochloric  add. 
When  tested  according  to  p.  23,  compounds  of  selenium  give  a  bright  blue 
colour  to  the  flame,  and  by  volatilization  and  combustion  of  the  vapour, 
the  above-mentioned  odour  is  emitted.    The  incrustation  produced  by  re- 
duction is  brick-red  to  cherry-red,  and  gives  a  dirty  green  solution  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.    The  incrustation  of  oxide  is  white*  and  when 
moistened  with  stannous  chloride  becomes  red  from  separated  sdeninxn. 
In  the  charcoal  stick  with  carbonate  of  soda,  selenide  of  sodium  is 
formed,  which  when  placed  on  silver  and  moistened  produces  a  black  mark, 
and  when  treated  with  acids  yields  seleniuretted  hydrogen. 

B. — Bbhavioub  op  the  Acids  and  their  Radicles. 

§136. 

The  reagents  which  serve  for  the  detection  of  the  adds  are  divided, 
like  those  used  for  the  detection  of  the  bases,  into  general  reagents, 
that  is,  such  as  indicate  the  group  to  which  the  add  under  examination 
belongs;  and  special  reagents,  that  is,  such  as  serve  to  effect  the 
detection  and  identification  of  the  individual  acids.  The  groups 
into  which  we  classify  the  various  acids  can  scarcely  be  defined  with 
the  same  degree  of  precision  b&  those  into  which  the  bafies  are-divided. 
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The  two  principal  groups  into  which  acids  are  divided  are  those  of 
the  inorganic  and  the  organic  acid&  This  classification  is  hased 
upon  those  characteristics  which  are  most  useful  for  the  purposes  of 
analysis,  quite  irrespective  of  theoretical  considerations.  We  therefore 
take,  as  the  characteristic  mark  to  guide  us  in  the  classification  into 
organic  and  inorganic  adds,  the  behaviour  of  the  various  acids  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  call  those  acids  organic  acids  of  which  the  salts 
(particularly  those  which  have  an  alkali  or  an  alkaline  earth  for  base) 
are  decomposed  by  ignition,  with  separation  of  carbon.  By  fixing  on 
this  deportment  at  a  high  temperature  as  the  distinctive  characteristic 
of  an  organic  acid,  we  are  enabled  to  determine  at  once  by  a  mosst 
simple  preliminary  experiment  the  class  to  which  the  acid  belongs.  The 
salts  of  organic  acids  with  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths  are  converted  into 
carbonates  when  heated  gently  to  redness. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  special  study  of  the  several  acids  considered 
in  this  work,  a  general  view  of  the  whole  of  them  is  given  as  in  the  case 
of  the  bases* 

I.  INORGANIC  ACIDS. 
First  Group: 
Division  a.  Chromic  acid  (sulphurous  and  hydrosi] 

iodic  add). 
Division  b.  Sulphuric  acid  (hydrofluosilicic  acid).  _ 

Division  c.  Phosphoric     acid,     boric      acid,     oxalic  ^acrdj 

hydrofluoric  acid  (phosphorous  acid). 
Division  d.  Carbonic  acid,  silicic  acid. 

Second  Group: 
Chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid;  bromine  and  hydro- 
bromic  acid;  iodine  and  hydriodic  acid; 
cyanogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  together  with 
hydroferro-  and  hydroferri-cyanic  acids; 
sulphur  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (nitrous 
acid,  hypochlorous  acid,  chlorous  acid,  hjrpophospho- 
rous  add). 

Third  Group: 
Nitric  acid,  chloric  acid  (perchloric  acid). 

31.  ORGANIC  ACIDS. 
First  Group: 
Oxalic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  citric  acid,  malic  acid  (racemic 
add). 

Second  Group: 
Succinic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  salicylic  acid. 
Third  Group: 

Acetic  acid,  formic  acid  (lactic  acid,  propionic  add|  butyric 
acid). 

The  acids  the  names  of  which  are  spaced  (as  chromic  acid)  are 
more  frequently  met  with  in  the  examination  of  minerals,  waters,  ashes 
-of  plants,  industrial  products,  food-stuffs,  medicines,  &c, ;  the  others  are 
more  rarely  met  witL 
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I.  INORGANIG  ACIDS. 
§187. 

First  Oroup. 

Acids  which  are  precipitated  from  Neutral  Solutions 
by  Chloride  of  Barium. 

This  group  is  again  subdivided  into  four  divisions,  viz. : 

a.  Acids  which  are  decomposed  in  acid  solution  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  to  which,  therefore,  attention  has  been  already  directed 
in  the  testing  for  bases,  viz.,  chromic  acid  (sulphurous  acid  and 
hyposulphurous  acid,  the  latter  because  it  is  decomposed  and  detected 
by  the  mere  addition  of  hydrochloric  add  to  the  solution  of  one  of  its 
salts ;  and  also  iodic  acid).* 

b.  Acids  which  are  not  decomposed  in  add  solution  by  stdphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  baiyta  compounds  of  which  are  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid:  sulphuric  acid  (hydrofluosilicic  add). 

c.  Acids  which  are  not  decomposed  in  add  solution  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  baryta  compounds  of  which  dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  apparently  without  decomposition,  inasmuch  as  the  adds  cannot 
be  completely  separated  from  the  hydrochloric  add  solution  by  heat- 
ing or  evaporation :  phosphoric  acid,  boric  acid,  oxalic  acid,, 
hydrofluoric  acid  (phosphorous  add).  (Oxalic  add  belongs  more 
properly  to  the  organic  group.  We  consider  it,  however,  here  with 
the  acids  of  the  inorganic  class,  as  the  property  of  its  salts  to  be  de- 
composed on  ignition  without  actual  carbonization  may  lead  to  its 
being  overlooked  as  an  organic  add.) 

d.  Adds  which  are  not  decomposed  in  add  solution  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  baryta  salts  of  which  are  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid  with  separation  of  the  add :  carbonic  acid,  silicic  acid. 

FiBST  Division  of  the  Fibst  Gboup  of  the  Inoboanic  Acids. 

§  138. 

Ohromic  Acid,  CrO,  [CrOj. 

1.  Chromic  acid  is  obtained  as  a  scarlet  crystalline  mass,  or  in 
the  form  of  distinct  acicular  crystals.  On  ignition,  it  is  resolved  into 
sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  oxygen.  It  deliquiesces  rapidly  on. 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  dissolves  in  water,  imparting  to  the  solu- 
tion a  deep  reddish-yellow  tint,  which  is  visible  even  in  very  dilute- 
solutions. 

2.  The  chromates  are  all  red  or  yellow,  and  for  the  most  part 

*  1?o  tills  first  division  of  the  first  group  <pf  inov^anic  adds  belong  properly  aba 
aU  the  oxygen  compouads  of  a  distinctly  pxononnced  acid  dianusfcer,  wnick  have 
been  discussed  already  with  the  Sixth  Group  of  the  metallic  oxides  (adds  of  anmiiCi 
antimony,  selenium,  &o.).  But  as  the  reactions  of  these  compounds  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrog^  tend  rather  to  confounding  them  with  other  metallic  oxides  thss 
with  other  acids,  it  appeared  the  safer  course  to  class  these  compounds,  which  may 
be  said  to  stand  between  the  bases  and  the  aoidSi  with  the  metMUo  oxides. 
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insoluble  in  water ;  some  of  them  are  decomposed  by  ignition.  Those 
with  alkaline  bases  are  soluble  in  water,  and  when  neutral  are  fixed ; 
the  solutions  of  the  neutral  alkaline  chromates  are  yellow,  those  of  the 
alkaline  dichromates  are  reddish-yellow.  These  tints  are  Tisible  in 
highly  dilute  solutions.  The  yellow  colour  of  the  solution  of  a  neutral 
salt  changes  to  reddish-yellow  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  an  acid  chromate. 

3.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  acting  on  an  acidified  solution  of 
a  chromate  produces  first  a  brownish  coloration  of  the  fluid,  then  a 
green  coloration,  arising  from  the  salt  of  sesquioxLde  of  chromium 
formed ;  this  change  of  colour  is  attended  with  separation  of  sulphur, 
which  imparts  a  nulky  appearance  to  the  liquid, 

K0,20rO,  +  4(H0,S0,)  +  3HS  =  KO,SO,  +  Cr,0„3S0,  +  7H0  +  8S 
[K,CrA+4^H,SO,+3H^=K,S04+Cr,(SO,),+7H,0+3S]. 
Heat  promotes  this  reaction,  part  of  the  sulphur  being  in  that  case 
converted  into  sulphuric  acid. 

4.  Sulphide  of  ammonium,  when  added  in  excess  to  a  solution  oi 
an  acid  chromate  of  an  alkali,  immediately  produces  a  brownish-gray- 
green  precipitate  of  hydrated  chromate  of  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
mium; on  boiling,  the  whole  of  the  chromium  separates  as  green 
hydrated  oxide.  In  a  solution  of  neutral  chromate  of  potassa,  at  first  a 
dark  brownish  coloration  alone  is  produced,  but  the  brownish-gray- 
green  precipitate  above  mentioned  soon  separates. 

5.  Chromic  acid  may  also  be  reduced  to  sesquioxide  by  means  of 
many  other  substances,  more  particularly  by  sulphurous  aoid,  by 
heating  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  the  dilute  acid 
and  alcohol  (in  which  case  chloride  of  ethyl  and  aldehyde  are  formed), 
by  metallic  zinc,  by  heating  with  tartaric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  &c.  All 
these  reactions  are  clearly  characterized  by  the  change  of  the  red  or 
yellow  colour  of  the  solution  to  the  green  or  violet  tint  of  the  salt  of 
sesquioxide  of  chromium. 

6.  Chloride  of  barium  produces  in  aqueous  solutions  of  chromates 
a  yellowish-white  precipitate  of  chromate  of  baryta,  BaO,CrO, 
[BaCrOJ,  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid. 

7.  Nitrate  of  silver  produces  in  aqueous  solutions  of  chromates  a 
dark  purple-red  precipitate  of  chromate  of  silver,  AgO,CrO, 
[AgjCi^O J,  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia ;  in  slightly  add  solu- 
tions it  produces  a  precipitate  of  dichromate  of  silver,  AgO,2CrO, 
[AfeCrAl 

8.  Acetate  of  lead  produces  in  an  aqueous  or  acetic  acid  solution 
of  a  chromate  a  yellow  precipitate  of  chromate  of  lead,  PbO,CrO, 
[PbCrOJ,  soluble  in  potassa  or  soda,  sparingly  soluble  in  dilute  nitric 
a«id,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid.  When  heated  with  alkalies,  the  yellow 
neutral  salt  is  converted  into  basic  red  chromate  of  lead, 

2PbO,CrO,  [PbCrO.PbO]. 

9.  If  a  very  dilute  acid  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen*  (about 

*  Solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  may  be  easily  prepared  by  tritnrating  a 
^Wieat  of  peroxide  of  barium  (about  the  size  of  a  pea)  with  some  water,  and 
^iog  it  with  stirring  to  a  mixture  of  about  30  ac.  hydrochlorio  aoid  and  120  o.c. 
water.  The  solution  kee]^  a  long  time  without  suffering  decomposition,  hi 
^fault  of  peroxide  of  barium,  impure  peroxide  of  sodium  may  be  used  instead ; 
this  may  be  obtained  by  heating  a  fragment  of  sodium  in  a  porcelain  capsule  until 
it  takes  fire,  and  letting  it  bum. 
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6  or  8  C.C.)  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  ether  (about  half  a  oentiinetre 
thick),  and  a  solution  containing  chromic  acid  is  added,  the  solution  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  acquires  a  fine  blue  colour.  By  repeatedly 
inverting  the  test-tube,  closed  with  the  thumb,  without  much  shaking, 
the  solution  becomes  colourless,  whilst  the  ether  acquires  a  blue  colour. 
The  latter  reaction  is  particularly  characteristic.  1  part  of  chromate 
of  potassa  in  40,000  parts  of  water  suffices  to  produce  it  distinctly 
<  Stor er  ) ;  the  presence  of  vanadic  acid  materially  impairs  the  delicacy  of 
the  test  (Wert her).*  The  blue  coloration  is  due  to  perchromic  acid, 
Cr,0,  [Cr,OJ.  After  some  time,  reduction  of  the  chromic  acid  to  ses- 
quioxide  takes  place,  and  the  ether  becomes  colourless. 

10.  If  insoluble  chromates  are  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda,  a 
little  chlorate  of  potassa  being  added  and  the  fused  mass  treated  with 
water,  a  yellow  solution  is  obtained  containing  an  alkaline  chromate ; 
on  adding  an  acid,  the  yellow  colour  changes  to  reddish-yellow.  The 
oxides  are  left  either  in  the  pure  state  or  as  carbonates. 

11.  The  compounds  of  chromic  acid  show  the  same  reactions  with 
microcoamic  salt  and  with  borax  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  as  the  com- 
pounds of  sesquioxide  of  chromium. 

12.  Very  minute  quantities  of  chromic  acid  may  be  detected  in 
aqueous  solutions  by  the  following  methods :  a,  the  solution,  sUghtly 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  mixed  with  a  little  tincture  of  guaiacum 
(1  part  of  the  resin  to  100  parts  of  alcohol  of  60  percent.) ;  the  mixture 
acquires  an  intense  blue  colour,  but  this  speedily  disappears  if  traces  only 
of  chromic  add  are  present  (H.  Schiff ).  6.  the  solution  of  the  alkaline 
chromate,  which  must  be  as  Tieutral  as  possible,  is  mixed  with  a  dilute 
decoction  of  logwood  boiled  half-a-minute  and  allowed  to  stand  half-an- 
hour ;  a  very  intense  black  coloration  will  be  produced ;  in  the  presence 
of  exceedingly  small  quantities  of  chromic  add,  the  colour  is  violet-red 
<R.  Wildenstein). 

Chromic  add  being  reduced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  sesquioxide 
of  chromium,  this  acid  is  in  the  course  of  analysis  always  found  in  the 
examination  for  bases.  The  intense  colour  of  the  solutions  containing 
chromic  add,  the  delicate  reaction  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
characteristic  precipitates  produced  by  solutions  of  salts  of  lead  and  of 
silver,  afford  ready  means  for  its  detection.  For  the  discovery  of  traces 
of  chromium  present  in  many  minerals,  for  instance,  in  serpentine,  the 
reactions  in  12  may  be  used  after  the  mineral  has  been  fused  with 
alkaline  carbonate  and  chlorate.  For  the  detection  of  neutral  chromates 
of  the  alkalies  in  the  presence  of  acids,  and  of  acid  chromate  in  the  pre- 
sence of  neutral  chromate  and  chromic  acid  in  the  presence  of  acid  chro- 
mates of  the  alkalies,  compare  E.  Donath  (Zeit.  anal.  Ohem.  18,  78). 

.Special  reactions  of  the  Rarer  Acids  of  the  First  Division. 

§  139* 
a.  Sulphurous  Acid,  SO,  [SOJ. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  a  colourless, uninflammable  gas,  having  the  stifling 
-odour  01  burning  sulphur.  It  dissolves  abundantly  in  water ;  the  solation 
has  the  odour  of  the  gas,  reddens  litmus-paper,  and  bleaches  BrazH-wood 
paper.    It  gradually  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  sul- 

•  Jour.  pp.  Chem.,  88,  1»6. 
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phnric  acid.    The  salts  are  oolourless.    Of  the  neatral  sulphites,  it  is  only 
those  with  alkaline  base  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water;  many  of  the  sul- 
phites insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water  dissolve  in  an  aqueous  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid,  but  are  reprecipitated  on  boiling.    All  the  sulphites  evolve 
sulphurous  acid  when  treated  with  Enilphurie  acid.    Chlorine  "water  con- 
verts sulphites  into  sulphates,  and  generally  dissolves  them.    Chloride  of 
barium  precipitates  neutral  sulphites,  but  not  free  sulphurous  acid;  the 
precipitate  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  decom- 
poses free  sulphurous  acid,  water  and  pentathionic  acid  being  formed  and 
free  sulphur  separated.    If  a  piece  of  clean  copper  wire  is  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid  mixed  with  an  equal  vplume  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  mixture  boDed,  the  copper  appears  mack,  as  if  covered  with  soot,  if  much 
sulphurous  acid  is  present ;  but  only  dull  if  a  little  is  present  (H.  Beinsch). 
If  a  trace  of  sulphurous  acid  or  of  a  sulphite  is  introduced  into  a  flask  in 
which  hydrogen  is  being  evolved  from  zinc  free  from  sul|>hur  or  alumi- 
nium and    hydrochloric  acid,   sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  immediately 
evolved  along  with  the  hydrogen,  and  the  gas  produces  a  black  coloration 
or  a  black  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  which  soda  has  been 
added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  formed  at  first.    Sul- 
phurous acid  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent ;  it  reduces  chromic  acid,  perman- 
^nic  acid,  iodic  acid,  and  mercuric  chloride  (te  snbchloride),  decolorizes 
iodide  of  starch,  produces  a  blue  precipitate  in  a  mixture  of  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  and  ferric  chloride,  &c.    N'itrate  of  silver  added  to  a  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid  throws  down  a  white  |>recipitete  of  sulphite  of  silver  soluble 
in  nitric  acid.   With  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  a 
yellow  precipitate  of  bisulphide  of  jbin  is  formed  after  some  time.    If  an- 
aqueous  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphite  is  carefully  neutralized  with  acetic 
acid,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  added  to  it,  according  as  it  has  an  alkaline 
or  acid  reaction  (excess  of  the  bicarbonate  is  without  effect,  but  excess  of 
caustic  alkali  or  simple  carbonate  or  of  carbonate  of  ammoma  prevents  the 
reaction),  and  a  relatively  large  amount  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
mixed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  nitropruBside  of  sodium  be  then  added, 
the  solution  ¥dll  become  red  if  the  quantity  of  the  sulphite  present  is  not  too 
small ;  when,  however,  the  amount  of  sulphite  is  very  minute,  the  coloration 
makes  ite  appearance  only  after  the  addition  of  some  solution  of  f errocyanide 
of  potassium.    If  the  quantities  are  not  altogether  too  minute,  a  purple-red 
precipitate  will  form  on  the  addition   of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
(Bodeker).    Hjrposulphites  of  the  alkalies  do  not  show  this  reaction. 

l.  HyposulphurouB  Acid  or  Thiosulphuric  Acid,  SjO,  [S^O,]. 

This  acid  does  not  exist  in  the  free  stete.  Most  of  its  salts  are  soluble  in 
water.  The  solutions  of  most  hyposulphites  may  be  boUed  without  suffering 
decomposition ;  hyposulphile  of  lime,  on  boiling,  is  resolved  into  sulphite  of 
lime  and  sulphur.  When  the  hyposulphites  of  the  alkalies  are  heated  without 
access  of  air,  they  are  decomposed,  water,  sulphur,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
volatilizing,  whilst  a  residue  is  left,  consisting  of  a  sulphide  and  sulphate  of 
the  metal.  If  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  a  hyposulphite,  it  remains  at  first  clear  and  inodorous,  but  after  a  short 
time — ^the  shorter,  the  more  concentrated  the  solution — ^it  becomes  more  and 
more  turbid,  owing  to  the  separation  of  sulphur,  and  acquires  the  odour 
of  sulphurous  acid;  the  apphcation  of  heat  promotes  this  decomposition. 
I^itrate  of  silver  produces  a  white  precipitate  of  hyposulphite  of 
silver,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  hjrposulphite ;  aiter  a  little  while  (on 
heating,  almost  immediately)  this  precipitate  turns  black,  being  decomposed 
into  STUphide  of  silver  and  sulphuric  acid.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  dissolves 
chloride  of  silver ;  on  adding  an  acid,  the  solution  remains  clear  at  first,  but 
after  some  time,  and  immediately  on  boiling,  sulphide  of  silver  separates. 
Chloride  of  barium  produces  a  white  precipitete,  which  is  soluble  m  much 
water,  more  especially  hot  water,  and  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
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]^enrio  chloride  colours  the  Bolntioils  of  alkaline  hyposnlpliites  xeddiBli- 
Tiolet  (difference  irom  alkafine  sulphites) ;  after  a  time,  the  liquid  loses  its 
colour,  espedallj  if  heated,  ferrous  cnloride  being  formed.  An  acidified  solu- 
tion of  chromic  acid  is  immediately  reduced  tto  the  green  sesquiozide  by 
hyposulphites;  if  the  solution  is  not  acidified,  it  becomes  brown«  and  on 
heating  deposits  brown  chromate  of  chromium.  Iodide  of  starch  and  an 
acidifi^  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  are  at  once  decolorized.  With 
ainc  or  alnmininm  and  l^drochloric  acid,  the  hyposulphites  behave 
like  the  sulphites. 

When,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  reauired  to  find  sulphites  and  hyposul- 
phites of  the  alkalies  in  presence  of  alkaline  sulphides,  solution  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  is  first  added  untu  the  sulphide  is  decomposed ;  the  sulphide  of  zinc 
is  then  filtered  off,  and  one  part  of  the  filtrate  is  tested  for  hjiposulphurous 
acid  by  addition  of  acid,  another  portion  for  sulphurous  add  witn  nitro- 
prusflide  of  sodium,  &c 

c.  Iodic  Add,  10,  [l,OJ. 

Iodic  acid  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  the  hydrate  forms  colourless 
rhombic  crystals,  both  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  when  moderately 
heated  are  decomposed  iato  iodine,  oxygen,  and — ^in  the  case  of  the  hydrate- 
water.  The  salts  are  decomposed  by  ignition,  being  resolved  either  into 
oxygen  and  a  metallic  iodide,  or  into  iodine,  oxygen,  and  a  metallic  oxide  : 
the  lodates  with  an  alkaline  base  alone  dissolve  r^dily  in  water.  Chloride 
of  barium  throws  down  from  solutions  of  iodates  of  the  alkalies  a  white 
precipitate  of  iodate  of  baryta,  which  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid ;  nitrate 
of  sUver  a  white  ^nular-crystaUine  precipitate  of  iodate  of  silver, 
which  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia,  but  only  sparingly  in  nitric  acid.  Ace> 
tate  of  lead  throws  down  iodate  of  lead  as  a  white  precipitate  almost 
insoluble  in  water  and  soluble  with  difficulty  in  nitric  acid.  From  solu- 
tions of  iodic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  throws  down  iodine,  which 
then  dissolves  in  the  hydriodic  acid  formed ;  sulphur  is  separated  at  the  same 
time.  If  an  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  used,  the  solution  becomes 
colourless,  and  a  further  separation  of  sulphur  takes  place,  the  whole  of  the 
iodine  being  converted  into  hydriodic  add.  Iodic  acid  combined  with  bases 
is  also  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Sulphurous  add  throws 
down  iodine,  which  by  excess  of  the  acid  is  converted  into  hydriodic  acid. 
A  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  oxalic  add  liberates  all  the  iodine  from 
iodic  acid.  Phosphorus,  both  ordinary  and  amorphous  (the  latter  with 
great  energy),  reduces  iodic  add,  whether  free  or  in  combination,  even 
m  very  dUute  solution;  phosphoric  acid  is  formed  and  iodine  liberated 
(Pollacci). 

Second  Division  op  the  First  Group  of  the  Inorganic  Acids. 

§  140. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  SO,  [SOJ 

1.  Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  a  white  feathery  crystalline 
mass  which  fumes  strongly  on  exposure  to  the  air;  hydrated  sul- 
phuric acid  (which  contains  rather  more  water  than  corresponds 
with  the  formula,  HO,SO,  [HjSO^]),  forms  an  oily  liquid,  colourless  and 
transparent  like  water.  Both  the  anhydrous  and  hydrated  add  char 
organic  substances,  and  combine  with  water  in  all  proportions,  the 
process  of  combination  being  attended  with  considerable  elevation  of 
temperature,  and  in  the  case  of  the  anhydrous  acid  with  a  hissing 
noise. 

2.  The  neutral  sulphates  are  readily  soluble  in  water  with  the 
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€2BQeption  of  the  Bolphaies  of  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and  lead.  The  basic 
sulphates  of  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals  which  are  insoluble  in  water 
dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  nitric  add.  Most  of  the  sulphates 
are  colourless.  The  sulphates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  undergo 
no  change  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  but  are  decomposed  more  or  less  at  a 
very  high  temperature ;  of  the  other  sulphates,  some  are  readily  decom- 
posed at  a  red  heat,  others  resist  decomposition  altogether. 

3.  Chloride  of  barium  produces,  eve%  in  exc^ingly  dilute  solu- 
tions of  sulphuric  add  and  of  the  sulphates,  a  finely  pulverulent,  heavy, 
white predpitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  BaOjSOj  [BaSOJ,  practically 
insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  nitric  add.  From  very  dilute  solu- 
tions, the  precipitate  separates  only  after  standing  for  some  time.  Con- 
centrated acids  and  concentrated  solutions  of  many  salts  impair  the 
delicacy  of  the  reaction. 

4.  Aoetate  of  lead  produces  a  heavy  white  precipitate  of  sulphate 
of  lead,  PbO,S03  [PbSO^],  which  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  still  less 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  dilute  nitric  acid,  but  dissolves  completely  in  hot  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric add.  It  is  soluble  in  a  boiling  solution  of  acetate  or  tartrate  of 
ammonia. 

5.  The  sulphates  of  the  alkaline  earths  which  are  insoluble  in  water 
and  acids  are  converted  into  carbonates  by  fusion  with  alkaline 
carbonates ;  sulphate  of  lead,  on  the  other  hand,  is  reduced  to  the  state 
of  oxide,  an  slimline  sulphate  being  simultaneously  formed  in  both 
cases.  The  sulphates  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  sulphate  of  lead  are 
also  resolved  into  insoluble  carbonates  and  soluble  alkaline  sulphate  by 
digestion  or  boiling  with  concentrated  solutions  of  carbonates  of  the 
alkalies  (comp.  §§  95,  12 ;  96,  9 ;  97,  9).  In  the  case  of  sulphate  of 
baryta,  however,  repeated  boiling  with  fresh  quantities  of  the  solution 
is  necessary  in  order  to  decompose  it. 

6.  On  fusing  sulphates  with  carbonate  of  soda  on  charcoal  in  the 
inner  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  or  on  heating  them  in  the  stick  of  charcoal 
(p.  24)  in  the  lower  reducing  flame,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  reduced,  and 
sulphide  of  sodium  formed,  which  may  be  readily  recognized  by  the 
odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  produced  when  the  sample  and  the  part 
of  the  charcoal  into  which  the  fused  mass  has  penetrated  is  moistened, 
and  an  add  added.  If  the  fused  mass  is  transferred  to  a  clean  silver 
plate,  or  a  polished  silver  coin,  and  moistened  with  water,  a  black  stain 
of  sulphide  of  silver  is  immediately  formed.  (Compounds  of  tellurium 
and  selenium  give  the  same  reaction.)  As  the  gas  flame  contains  sulphur 
compounds,  a  spirit  lamp  must  be  used  to  effect  the  fusion. 


Remarks. 

The  characteristic  and  exceedingly  delicate  reaction  of  sulphuric 
acid  with  salts  of  baryta  renders  the  detection  of  this  acid  an  easier 
task  than  that  of  almost  any  other.  It  is  simply  necessary  to  take 
care  not  to  confound  with  sulphate  of  baryta  precipitates  of  chloride 
of  barium,  and  particularly  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  which  are  formed  when 
aqueous  solutions  of  these  salts  are  mixed  with  liquids  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  free  hydrochloric  add  or  free  nitric  add.  It  is  very  easy 
to  distinguish  these  predpitates  from  sulphate  of  baryta,  as  they  re- 
dissolve  immediately  on  diluting  the  acid  solution  with  water.     It  is  a 
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rule  that  should  never  be  departed  from,  in  testing  for  sulphuric  acid 
with  chloride  of  barium,  to  dUute  the  solution  largely ;  a  little  hydro- 
chloric add  should  also  be  added,  as  it  counteracts  the  adverse  influence 
of  many  salts,  citrates  of  the  alkalies,  for  instance.  Where  very  minute 
quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  are  to  be  detected,  the  mixture  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  for  several  hours  at  a  gentle  heat ;  the  trace  of  sul- 
phate of  baryta  formed  will  in  that  case  be  found  deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.  When  the  least  uncertainty  exists  about  the  nature  of 
the  precipitate  produced  by  chloride  of  barium  in  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  reaction  in  6  will  at  once  set  all  doubt  at  rest.  In 
looking  for  very  small  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  presence  of 
much  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  should 
first  be  evaporated  off  or  neutralized.  To  detect  free  sulphuric  acid 
in  presence  of  a  sulphate,  the  solution  is  mixed  with  a  very  little  cane- 
sugar,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelaiQ  dish  at  100°.  If  free 
sulphuric  add  be  present,  a  black  residue  will  remain,  or  in  the  case  of 
very  minute  quantities,  a  blackish-green  residue.  Other  free  acids  do 
not  decompose  cane-sugar  in  this  way.  This  test  may  also  be  applied 
by  adding  to  the  solution  a  very  small  quantity  of  cane-sugar,  about 
0*2-0*3  per  cent. ;  strips  of  filter-paper  about  300  to  400  mm.  long  are 
then  placed  in  such  a  way  that  they  dip  into  the  liquid  at  one  end 
only ;  after  remaining  for  twenty-four  hours  they  are  taken  out,  dried, 
and  heated  at  100°.  If  free  sulphuric  acid  is  present,  the  upper  edge 
of  the  part  that  was  moistened  wiU  become  brown  or  black,  and  very 
frequently  quite  brittle  (Nessler). 

§141. 

Hydrofluosilicio  Acid,  HFjSiFj  [H^SIFJ. 

HydrofluoBilicic  acid  is  a  white  deliquescent  mass  melting  at  19^,  and 
easily  soluble  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution  is  very  acid,  and  on  evapora- 
tion in  a  platinum  vessel  volatilizes  complete!]^  as  fluoride  of  silicon  and 
hydrofluoric  acid;  when  evaporated  in  glass,  it  etches  the  latter.  With 
bases,  it  forms  water,  and  silico-fluorides  of  the  metals,  which  are  most  of 
them  soluble  in  water,  redden  litmus-paper,  and  on  ignition  are  resolved 
into  metallic  fluorides  and  fluoride  of  silicon.  Chloride  of  barium  forms 
a  crystalline  precipitate  with  hydrofluosilicio  acid  (§  95,  6);  chloride  of 
strontium  gives  no  precipitate,  but  acetate  of  lead  in  excess  throws  down  a 
white  precipitate.  Salts  of  potassa  precipitate  transparent  gelatinous 
silico-flnoride  of  potassium;  ammonia  in  excess  throws  down  hy- 
drated  silicic  acid,  with  formation  of  fluoride  of  ammonium.  By  heat- 
ing metallic  silico-fluorides  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  dense  fumes 
are  emitted  in  the  air,  arising  from  the  evolution  of  hydrofluoric  acid  and 
fluoride  of  silicon.  If  the  experiment  is  conducted  in  a  platinum  vessel 
covered  with  glass,  the  fumes  etch  the  glass  (§  146,  5) ;  the  residue  contains 
the  sulphates  formed. 

Third  Division  op  the  First  Group  of  the  Inorganic  Acids. 

§142. 
a.  Phosphoric  Acid,  PO^  [P^oj. 

1.  Phosphorus  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  waxy  solid,  of  l*8o 
specific  gravity  \  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  easily  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Taken  internally 
%%  acts  as  a  virulent  poison.     It  melts  at  44'3%  and  boils  at  290°,  but 
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volatilizes  slightly  when  boiled  with  water.     Exposed  to  the  action  of 
light  under  water,  phosphorus  turns  first  yellow,  then  red,  and  is  finally 
covered  with  a  white  crust.     If  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  the  air  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  it  exhales  a  highly  characteristic  and  most  dis- 
agreeable odour,  whilst  copious  fumes  are  evolved  which  are  luminous  in 
the  dark.     These  fumes  are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  vapour  of 
phosphorus,  and  consist  of  phosphoric  and  phosphorous  acids,  and  phos- 
phorus vapour.     When  the  air  is  moist,  ozone,  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
and  nitrite  of  ammonia  are  produced  at  the  same  time.    Phosphorus 
veiy  readily  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  luminous  flame  and  forming  white 
fumes  of  phosphoric  acid.     By  long  exposure  to  light,  or  by  long-con- 
tinued heating  at  250^*,  phosphorus  is  converted  into  a  red  variety,  the 
fio-called  amorphous  phosphorus.    In  this  state,  it  does  not  alter  in  the  air, 
it  is  not  luminous,  its  inflammability  is  much  decreased,  it  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  2*1,  and  is  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.     Nitric  acid  and 
nitrohydrochloric  acid  dissolve  phosphorus  pretty  readily  on  heating ;  the 
solutions  at  first  contain  phosphorous  acid  as  well  as  phosphoric  acid. 
Hydrochloric  add  does  not  dissolve  phosphorus.     If  phosphorus  is  boiled 
with  solution  of  soda  or  potassa,  or  with  milk  of  lime,  hypophosphites  and 
phosphates  are  formed,  whilst  spontaneously  inflammable  phosphiuretted 
hydrogen  gas  escapes.     If  a  substance  containing  unoxidized  phosphorus 
is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  flask,  a  slip  of  paper  moistened  with  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  suspended  inside  the  flask  by  means  of  a  cork  loosely 
inserted  into  the  mouth,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied  (from  80**  to  40**), 
the  paper  slip  will  turn  black  in  consequence  of  the  reducing  action  of 
the  phosphorus  vapour,  even  though  only  a  most  minute  quantity  of 
phosphorus  should  be  present.    If,  after  the  termination  of  the  reaction, 
the  blackened  part  of  the  paper  is  boiled  with  water,  the  undecomposed 
portion  of  the  silver  salt  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solu- 
tion filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  as  far  as  practicable  on  the 
water-bath,  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  residue  may  be  shown 
hy  means  of  the  reactions  described  below.     (J.  Scherer.)     It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sUver  salt  is  blackened  also  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  formic  acid,  volatile  products  of  putrefaction,  &c. ;  and  also 
that  the  detection  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  slip  of  paper  can  be  of  value 
only  when  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  filtering  paper  are  perfectly  free 
ft^m  phosphorus.     As  regards  the  behaviour  of  phosphorus  when  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  a  hydrogen  evolution  apparatus  in 
<»nt«ujt  with  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  see  §  227. 

2.  Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  is  a  white,  snowlike  mass,  which 
'^pidly  deliquesces  when  exposed  to  the  air ;  with  water  it  hisses  like 
^  red-hot  iron,  and  is  at  first  only  partially  dissolved ;  in  time,  however, 
the  solution  is  complete.  It  forms  with  water  and  bases  three  series 
of  compounds,  viz.,  with  3  equivalents  of  water  or  base,  ordinary 
wydrated  tribasic  phosphoric  acid  (orthophosphoric  acid)  or  common 
phosphates  (orthophosphates) ;  with  2  equivalents  of  water  or  base, 
"ydmte  of  pyrophosphoric  acid  or  pyrophosphates ;  with  1  equivalent 
of  water  or  base,  hydrate  of  metaphosphoric  acid  or  metaphosphates. 
As  the  meta-  and  pyrophosphoric  acids  are  of  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence, they  will  be  treated  less  fully  in  a  supplemental  paragraph. 

3.  The  hydrieite  of  tribasic  phosphoric  acid,  8HO,P05 
[HjPOj,  forms  colourless  transparent  crystals,  which  deliquesce  rapidly 
ui  the  air  to  a  syrupy  non-caustic  liquid.     The  action  of  heat  changes  it 
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into  hydrated  meta-  or  pyrophosphoric  acid,  according  as  1  or  2  equiva- 
lents of  water  are  expelled.  TVlien  heated  in  an  open  platinum  disli^ 
the  hydrate  of  common  phosphoric  acid,  if  pure,  volatilizes  completely, 
although  with  difficulty,  in  white  fumes. 

4.  The  trihasic  phosphates  with  fixed  bases  are  not  decomposed 
when  heated,  but  are  converted  into .  pyrophosphates  if  they  contain 
1  equivalent  of  basic  water  or  ammonia,  and  into  metaphosphates  if  they 
contain  2  equivalents.  Of  the  tribasic  phosphates^  those  with  iEdkalin& 
base  alone  are  soluble  in  water,  in  the  neutral  state.  The  solution 
have  an  alkaline  reaction.  If  pyro-  or  metaphosphates  are  fused  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  the  fused  mass  invariably  contains  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  tribasic  state. 

5.  Chloride  of  barium  in  aqueous  solutions  of  the  neutral  or  ba^ic 
phosphates  of  the  alkalies,  but  not  in  solutions  of  the  hydrate,  produces 
a  white  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  baryta,  2BaO,HOPO,  [BaHPOJ^ 
or  8BaO,PO,  [Ba,(P04)J,*  which  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
acids,  but  only  sparingly  soluble  in  chloride  of  ammonium. 

6.  Solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions  of 
phosphates,  but  not  in  solutions  of  the  hydrate,  produces  a  white  preci- 
pitate of  phosphate  of  lime,  2CaO,HO,P05  [CaHPOJ,  or  3CaO,P05 
{Ca,(P04)J,  which  as  long  as  it  is  amorphous  dissolves  readily  in  acidsy 
even  acetic  acid,  and  is  soluble  also  in  chloride  of  ammonium. 

7.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  produces  id  concentrated  neutral  solu- 
tions of  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  a  white  precipitate  of  phosphate 
of  magnesia,  2MgO,HO,PO,  +  Haq  [MgHP0„7H,0],  which  often 
separates  only  after  some  time;  on  boiling,  a  precipitate  of  basic 
salt,  3MgO,P05  +  7aq  [Mg^{PO;)„7Hfil  is  thrown  down  immediately. 
The  latter  is  also  formed  when  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  a  basic  alkaline  phosphate.  If,  however,  a  mixture  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia  with  sufficient  chloride  of  ammonium  to 
redissolve  the  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  magnesia  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  free  phosphoric  acid  or  of  an  alkaline  phosphate,  a  white,  crystal- 
line, and  quickly  subsiding  precipitate  of  basic  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia and  ammonia,  2MgO,NH^O,POg  +  12aq  [MgNH^PO^jSHjO],  is 
formed,  even  id  highly  dilute  solutions.  This  precipitate  is  insoluble  in 
ammonia  and  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  chloride  of  ammonium,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  acids,  even  acetic  acid.  Very  often,  it  makes  its 
appearance  only  after  the  lapse  of  some  time;  stirring  promotes  its 
separation  (§  98,  8).  The  reaction  cannot  be  considered  decisive  unless 
arsenic  acid  is  absent  (§  133,  9). 

8.  Kitrate  of  silver  throws  down  from  solutions  of  neutral  and 
basic  alkaline  phosphates  a  light  yeUow  precipitate  of  phosphate  of 
silver,  3AgO,PO,  [AgjPOJ,  readily  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in  am- 
monia. If  the  solution  contains  a  basic  phosphate,  the  liquid  in  which 
the  precipitate  is  suspended  has  a  neutral  reaction ;  whilst  the  reaction 
is  acid  if  the  solution  contains  a  neutral  phosphate.  The  acid  reaction 
in  the  latter  case  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  nitric  add 
receives  for  the  3  eq.  of  oxide  of  silver  which  it  yields  to  the  phosphoric 
acid,  only  2  eq.  of  alkali  and  1  eq.  of  water. 

*  A  precipitate  of  the  former  composition  is  produced  in  solutions  containing 
an  alkaline  phosphate  with  2  e(|uiyalents  of  a  fixed  base  or  ammonia;  whilst 
precipitates  of  the  latter  composition  are  formed  in  solutions  which  contain  an 
alkaline  phosphate  with  3  eqmvalents  of  a  fixed  base  or  ammonia. 
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9.  If  to  a  soluticm  containing  phosphoiie  acid  and  the  least  possible 
excess  of  fi:ee  add  a  tolerably  large  amount  of  acetate  of  soda  is  added, 
and  then  a  drop  of  ferric  chloride,  a  yellowish-white,  flocculent 
gelatinous  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  sesquiozide  of  iron, 
FejO^jPO^  +  4aq  \!F^(PO;^^QHfi\  is  formed.  An  excess  of  ferric  chloride 
must  be  avoided,  as  ferric  aoetate  (of  red  colour)  would  thereby  be 
formed,  in  which  the  predpitate  is  not  insoluble.  This  reaction  is  of 
importance,  as  it  enables  us  to  detect  the  phosphoric  acid  in  phosphates 
of  the  alkaline  earths;  but  it  can  be  considered  decisive  only  when 
arsenic  acid  is  absent,  as  the  latter  gives  a  similar  reaction.  To  effect 
the  complete  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  froQi  the  alkaline  earths,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  ferric  chloride  is  added  to  impart  a  reddish  colour 
to  the  solution,  which  is  then  boiled  (whereby  the  whole  of  the  ferric 
oidde  is  thrown  down,  partly  as  phosphate,  partly  as  basic  acetate), 
and  filtered  hot.  The  filtrate  contains  the  alkaline  earths  as  chlorides. 
If  it  is  desired  to  detect,  by  means  of  this  reaction,  phosphoric  acid  in 
presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  ferric  oxide,  the  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  is  boiled  with  sulphite  of  soda  until  the  ferric  chloride  is  reduced 
to  ferrous  chloride,  as  indicated  by  the  decolorization  of  the  solution ; 
carbonate  of  soda  is  added  untU  the  solution  is  nearly  neutral,  then 
acetate  of  soda,  and  finally  1  drop  of  ferric  chloride.  The  reason  for 
this  proceeding  is,  that  ferrous  acetate  does  not  dissolve  phosphate  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron. 

10.  If  a  few  e.c.  of  the  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  in 
nitric  acid  (§  52)  are  poured  into  a  test  tube,  and  a  little  of  a  solution 
containing  phosphoric  acid  in  neutral  or  acid  solution  is  added,  a  light- 
yellow  finely  divided  precipitate  is  formed  at  once  or  after  a  very  short 
time,  even  in  the  cold,  if  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is  not  very 
small;  this  precipitate  speedily  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  or  is 
deposited  on  the  sides.  With  exceedingly  minute  quantities  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  for  example,  0*00002  gram,  a  few  hours  must  be  allowed  for 
the  reaction  to  take  place,  and  it  should  be  aided  also  by  appl3dng  a 
gentle  heat,  but  not  higher  than  40°.  If  no  other  colouring  substances 
are  present,  the  liquid  above  the  precipitate  appears  colourless.  The 
volume  of  the  solution  to  be  tested  should  never  exceed  one-third  of 
that  of  the  reagent,  and  a  yellow  coloration  merely  should  never  be 
considered  as  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  yeUow  precipitate  contains  molybdic  acid,  ammonia,  watef, 
and  a  little  phosphoric  acid  (about  3  per  cent.).  As  it  is  insoluble  in 
dilute  adds  only  in  presetiise  of  an  excess  of  molybdic  acid,  it  should  be 
horne  in  mind  that  the  fitSdition  of  phosphoric  acid  in  excess  will  neces- 
sarily prevent  its  formation.  -'A  la^e  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
certain  organic  substances,  su<j|^is  tartaric  acid,  w&l  impede  or  prevent 
the  precipitation.  The  precipitate,  after  subsiding,  may  be  readily  recog- 
^'^^^ed  even  in  dark-coloured  liquids.  By  washing  it  with  the  solution 
of  molybdate  of  ammonia  with  which  the  precipitation  has  been  effected, 
<ns8olving  in  ammonia,  and  adding  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  ammonia,  phosphate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia  is  produced. 

By  coi}bducting  the  operation  in  the  manner  above  stated,  phosphoric 
aad  caimot  ;well  be  confounded  with  any  other  add ;  since  arsenic  acid 
V^  ^  coM  gives  no  predpitate  with  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia 
^  nitric  a,cia,  although  it  gives  one  when  heated,  and  especially  when 
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boiled  (the  supernatant  liquid  appears  yellow) ;  whilst  silicic  acid  shows 
no  reaction  with  it  in  the  cold,  and  gives  only  a  strong  yellow  coloration 
on  heating,  and  no  precipitate. 

11.  If  a  finely  powdered  substance  containing  phosphoric  aad  (or 
a  metallic  phosphide)  is  intimately  mixed  with  5  parts  of  a  flux  con- 
sisting of  3  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  1  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  and 
1  part  of  silicic  acid,  the  mixture  fused  in  a  platinum  spoon  or  crucible, 
the  fused  mass  boiled  with  water,  the  solution  thus  obtained  decanted, 
carbonate  of  ammonia  added  to  it,  the  liquid  boiled  again,  and  the  silicic 
acid  which  is  thereby  precipitated  filtered  off,  the  filtrate  now  holds  in 
solution  an  alkaline  phosphate,  and  may  accordingly  be  tested  for  phos- 
phoric acid  as  directed  in  7,  8,  9,  or  10. 

12.  On  igniting  and  pidverizing  a  substance  containing  phosphoric 
add,  placing  it  in  a  tube  of  the  thickness  of  a  straw  and  sealed  at  one 
end,  adding  a  fragment  of  magnesium  wire  about  2  lines  long  (or  a 
small  piece  of  sodium),  which  should  be  covered  by  the  sample,  and 
then  heating,  a  vivid  incandescence  will  be  observed  and  phosphide  of 
magnesium  (or  of  sodium)  will  be  formed.  When  the  black  contents 
of  the  tube  are  crushed  and  moistened  with  water  they  exhale  the 
characteristic  odour  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen.  (Winkelblech, 
Bunsen.) 

13.  Albumin  is  not  precipitated  by  solution  of  hydrate  of  tribasic 
phosphoric  acid,  or  by  a  solution  of  a  tribasic  phosphate  mixed  with 
acetic  acid. 

§143. 

o.  Fyrophosphcrio  acid.  The  solution  of  the  hydrate,  2HO,P05 
tH4P20j,  is  converted  by  boiling  into  solution  of  the  hydrate  of  ortho- 
phosphoric  acid.  The  solutions  of  the  salts  bear  heating  without  undergoing 
decomposition,  but  when  boiled  with  a  strong  acid  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
converted  into  the  tribasic  state.  If  the  salts  are  fused  with  carbonate  of 
soda  in  excess,  tribasic  phosphates  are  produced.  Of  the  neutral  pyrophos- 
phates, odIv  those  with  alkaline  bases  are  soluble  in  water ;  the  acid  salts, 
such  as  NaO,HO,P05  [tia^HJPfi,],  are  converted  into  metaphosi)hate8, 
NaOjPOj  [NaPOJ,  by  ignition.  Chloride  of  barium  does  not  pecipitate 
the  free  acid,  but  from  solutions  of  the  salts  it  throws  down  white  pyro- 
phosphate of  baryta,  2BaO,POfi  [BajP^O,],  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Kitrate  of  silver  throws  down  from  a  solution  of  the  hydrate,  especially 
on  addition  of  an  alkali,  a  white,  earthy-looking  precipitate  of  pyrophos- 
phate of  silver,  2AgO,P05  [AS4P2OJ,  which  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in 
ammonia.  Sulphate  of  mag^nesia  precipitates  p;|^rophosphate  of  mag- 
nesia, 2MgO,P05  [MgjPsOJ.  The  precipitate  cQssolves  in  excess  of  the 
pyrophosphate,  as  well  as  in  an  excess  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Ammo- 
nia fails  to  precipitate  it  from  these  solutions ;  on  boiling  the  solution,  it 
separates  again  (means  of  detecting  pyrophosphoric  acid  in  presence  of  phos- 
phoric acid).  A  concentrated  solution  of  luteo-cobaltic  chloride  added 
to  an  alkaline  pyrophosphate  produces  an  immediate  precipitation  of  pale 
reddish-yellow  spangles.  (This  distinguishes  pyropnosphoric  acid  from 
phosphoric  and  metaphosphoric  acids,  0.  D.  Braun.)  Albumin  is  not 
precipitated  by  solution  ot  the  hydrate  nor  by  solutions  of  the  salts  mixed 
with  acetic  acid.  Molybdate  of  ammonia,  with  addition  of  nitric  acid,  gives 
no  precipitate  at  first.  After  a  time  yellow  phosphomolybdate  of  ammonia 
separates,  the  pyrophosphoric  acid  being  changed  into  orthophosphoric  acid. 

0.  Metaphosphorio  acid.  Five  sorts  of  monobasic  phosphates  (meta- 
phosphates)  are  known,  and  the  hydrates  corresponding  with  most  of  these 
nave  also  been  obtained.  The  several  reactions  by  which  these  may  be 
distinguished  will  not  be  given  here,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  mono- 
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basic  phoBphoric  adds  differ  from  the  bibaaio  and  tribasio  phosphoric  acids 
in  that  the  solntioos  of  ike  hydrates  of  the  monobasic  acids  precipitate 
albumin  at  once,  whilst  the  solutions  of  their  salts  do  so  after  addition 
of  acetic  acid,  lliose  hydrates  and  salts  which  are  precipitated  by  nitrate 
of  silver  yield  white  precipitates.  A  mixture  of  sulphate  of  magneBia, 
chloiide  of  ammonium,  and  ammonia  gives  no  precipitate  with  the  monobasic 
phosphoric  acids  or  their  sfdts,  or  if  a  precipitate  is  produced  it  dissolves  in 
chloride  of  ammonium.  All  monobasic  phosphates,  when  fused  with  car- 
hooate  of  soda,  yield  tribasio  phosphate  of  soda. 

§  144. 
b.  Boric  Acid  or  Boracic  Acid,  BO,  [B,oj. 

1.  Boric  acid,  in  the  anhydrous  state,  is  a  colourless,  fixed  vitreous 
substance,  fusible  at  a  red  heat;  the  hydrate  of  boric  acid,  HO,BO, 
[HBOJ,  is  a  porous,  white  mass ;  in  the  crystalline  state,  HO,BO,  +  2aq 
[HB02,H2O],  it  forms  small  scaly  laminsB.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in 
spirit  of  wine ;  on  evaporating  the  solutions,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
boric  acid  volatilizes  along  with  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  vapour.  The 
solutions  redden  litmus-paper,  and  impart  to  turmeric-paper  a  faint 
brown-red  tint,  which  becomes  deeper  on  drying.  The  borates  are 
not  decomposed  by  ignition ;  those  with  alkaline  bases  alone  are  readily 
soluble  in  water.  l5ie  solutions  of  borates  of  the  alkalies  are  colourless, 
and  all  of  them,  even  those  of  the  acid  salts,  exhibit  an  alkaline  reaction. 

2.  Chloride  of  barium  produces  in  solutions  of  borates,  if  not  too 
dilute,  a  white  precipitate  of  borate  of  baryta,  which  is  soluble 
in  acids  and  ammoniacal  salts.  The  formula  of  this  precipitate,  when 
thrown  down  from  solutions  of  neutral  borates,  is  BaO,BO,4-2aq 
[BaBj,04,2HjO] ;  when  thrown  down  from  solutions  of  acid  borates, 
3BaO,5BO,  +  6aq  [Ba3B,A3,6Hp]  ( H.  Rose). 

3.  Nitrate  of  silver  in  concentrated  solutions  of  neutral  borates  of 
the  alkalies  produces  a  white  precipitate,  inclining  slightly  to  yellow 
from  admixture  of  free  oxide  of  silver,  AgO,BO,  +  HO  PAgBOaiH^O] ; 
in  concentrated  solution  of  acid  borates,  a  white  precipitate  of  8  AgO,4B03 
t^geBgOJ  is  produced.  With  dilute  solutions  of  borates,  nitrate  of  silver 
gives  a  brown  precipitate  of  oxide  of  silver  (H.  Rose).  AU  these 
precipitates  dissolve  in  nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia. 

4.  If  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  very 
concentrated,  hot  solutions  of  alkaline  borates,  the  boric  acid  separates 
on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  shining  crystalline  scales. 

5.  If  alcohol  is  poured  on  to  free  boric  add,  or  a  borate  to  which 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added  to 
liberate  the  boric  acid,  and  then  ignited,  the  flame  appears -of  a  very 
distinct  yellowish -green  colour,  especially  on  stirring  the  mix- 
ture; this  tint  is  imparted  to  the  flame  by  the  boric  acid  which 
volatilizes  with  the  alcohol.  The  delicacy  of  this  reaction  may  be 
considerably  heightened  by  heating  the  dish  which  contains  the  alcoholic 
mixture,  igniting  the  alcohol,  allowing  it  to  bum  for  a  short  time,  then 
extinguishing  the  flame,  and  afterwards  rekindling  it.  At  the  first 
flickering  of  the  flame  its  borders  will  now  appear  green,  even  if  the 
quantity  of  boric  acid  is  so  minute  that  it  imparts  no  colour  to  the 
flame  when  treated  ii^  the  usual  manner.  Concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  must  he  used,  cmd  not  too  little  of  it.     As  salts  of  copper  also 
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impart  a  green  tint  to  the  flame  of  akx>holy  any  copper  which  may  be 
wresent  must  first  be  removed  by  means  dP  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  presence  of  metallic  chlorides  also  may  lead  to  mistakes,  as  the 
chloride  of  ethyl  formed  in  that  case  colours  the  borders  of  the  flam& 
bluish-green. 

6.  If  a  solution  of  boric  acid,  or  of  a  borate  with  an  alkali  or  an 
alkaline  earth  for  base,  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  slight,  but 
distinct,  acid  reaction,  and  a  slip  of  turmeric-paper  is  dipped  into  it, 
and  then  dried  on  a  watch-glass  at  100°,  the  part  which  has  been 
moistened  with  the  solution  shows  a  peculiar  red  tint  (H.  Kose). 

This  reaction  is  veiy  delicate;  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound 
the  charactenstic  red  coloration  with  the  blackish-brown  colour  which 
turmeric-paper  acquires  when  moistened  with  rather,  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  dried ;  nor  with  the  brownish-red  coloration 
which  ferric  chloride,  or  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  molybdate 
of  »nmama  or  of  zirconia,  gives  to  turmeric-paper,  more  particularly 
on  drying.  By  moistening  turmeric-paper  reddened  by  boric  add  witji 
a  solution  of  an  alkali  or  an  alkaline  carbonate,  the  colour  is  changed  to 
bluish-black  or  greenish-black ;  but  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  will  at  once 
restore  the  brownish-red  colour  (A.  Vogel,  H.  Ludwig). 

7.  If  a  substance  containing  boric  acid  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
moistfflied  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  mixed  with  d  parts  of  a  fiux 
composed  of  4^  parts  of  bisulphate  of  potassa  and  1  part  of  finely 
pulverized  fluoride  of  oalciuni,  free  from  boric  add,  and  the  paste 
exposed  on  the  loop  of  a  platinum  wire  in  the  outer  mantle  of  the  Bunsen 
gas  flame,  or  at  the  apex  of  the  inner  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  fluoride  of 
boron  escapes,  which  imparts  to  the  flame — ^though  only  for  a  few 
instants — a  green  tint  (Turner).  With  readily  decomposible  com- 
pounds, the  reaction  may  be  obtained  by  simply  moistening  the  sample 
with  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  and  holding  it  in  the  fliame.  The  delicacy  of 
this  reaoticm  may  be  increased  by  intimately  mixing  the  substance  to 
be  examined  with  silica  and  fluor  spar,  adding  a  small  piece  of  marble, 
and  heating  the  mixture  in  a  test  tube  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
add ;  the  evolved  gases  should  be  led  into  a  Bunsen  flame  by  means 
of  a  glass  tube  fitted  with  a  platinum  mouthpiece  (Kammerer). 

8.  On  heating  a  dry  substance  containing  boric  acid  to  redness  with 
half  or  an  equal  volume  of  silioofluoride  of  ammonium  *  in  a  closed 
tube,  a  sublimate  of  ammonium  borofluoride  is  obtained,  which,  when 
heated  in  a  Bunsen  flame,  tinges  it  green ;  with  turmeric-paper,  it& 
aqueous  solution  yields  the  reaction  mentioned  in  6.  If  the  substance 
to  be  tested  contains  a  free  acid,  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  carbonate 
must  be  added  (Stolba). 

9.  Boric  acid  or  borates,  even  in  very  small  quantity,  if  fused  with 
carbonate  of  soda  on  the  loop  of  a  platinum  wire,  and  then  placed  in 
the  flame  of  the  spectrum  apparatuB,  give  a  spectrum  of  four  well- 
marked  lines  of  equal  width,  equidistant  from  each  other.  Bj  is 
brilliant  yellowish-green  (coinciding  with  Bay),  B,  is  briUiant  light- 
green  (coinciding  with  Ba/3^,  B,  is  jwile  bluish-green  (nearly  coinciding 
with  the  blue  barium  line),  B^  is  blue,  very  pale,  not  quite  reaching 
Srd  (Simmler). 

If  a  finely  powdered  substance  containing  boric  add  is  mixed  to  a 

*  This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  caatiously  neutralizing  hydroflnoailicie  and 
with  aaomonia,  filtering,  and  evaporating  in  a  platinum  cUs^ 
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paste  with  glycerin  and  plaoedinthe  flame  of  a  Buns^i  burner,  a  green 
flame  is  obtained  well  fitted  for  spectrum  analysis  (M.  W*  lies). 

§  145. 
e.  OxaUc  Acid,  C^O.-O  [C,Oj. 

1.  The  hydrate  of  oxalic  acid,  2H0,C^0g  [H,CA],  is  a  white 
powder;  the  crystallized  acid,  2H0,C^0,+  4aq  [HA04.2HjO],  forms 
colourless  rhombic  prisms.  Both  dissolve  reiEulily  in  water  and  in  spirit 
of  wine.  When  rapidly  heated  in  open  vessels,  part  of  the  hydiated 
acid  undergoes  decomposition,  whilst  another  portion  volatilizes  un- 
altered. The  fumes  of  the  volatilizing  add  are  very  irritating,  and 
provoke  coughing.  If  the  hydrate  is  heated  in  a  test-tube,  part  of  it 
sublimes  unalterod. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  oxalates  undergo  decomposition  at  a  red  heat, 
the  oxalic  acid  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide. 
The  oxalates  of  the  alkalies  and  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  are  in  this 
process  converted  into  carbonates  (if  pure,  and  if  gently  heated,  almost 
without  separation  of  charcoal).  Oxalate  of  magnesia  is  converted  into 
pure  magnesia  even  by  a  very  gentle  red  heat.  The  oxalates  with 
metallic  bases  leave  either  the  pure  metal  or  the  oxide  behind,  according 
to  the  redudbility  of  the  metaJlic  oxide.  The  alkaline  oxalates,  and  also 
some  of  the  oxalates  with  metallic  bases,  are  soluble  in  water. 

3.  Chloride  of  barium,  in  neutral  solutions  of  alkaline  oxalates, 
produces  a  white  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  baryta,  2BaO,C^O^  +  2aq 
[BaCjO^iHgO]  j  this  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more  readily  in 
water  containing  chloride  of  ammonium,  acetic  acid,  or  oxalic  add,  freely 
in  nitric  acid  and  in  hydrochloric  add ;  ammonia  repredpitates  it  from 
the  latter  solutions  unaltered. 

4.  nitrate  of  silver,  in  sdhitions  of  oxalic  add  and  of  alkaline  ox- 
alates, produces  a  white  (Mrecipitate  of  oxalate  of  silver,  2AgO,C^Pg 
[AgjCjOj,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  concentrated  hot  nitric  add,  and 
also  in  ammonia,  but  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  dilute  nitric  add,  and 
^  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

5.  Idme  water  and  all  the  soluble  salts  of  lime,  including  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  lime,  produce,  even  in  highly  dilute  solutions  of 
oxalic  add  or  of  oxalates  of  the  alkalies,  a  white  finely  pulverulent  pre- 
cipitate of  oxalate  of  lime,  2CaO,C,Oe  +  2aq  [CaCA.H,0],  and  occa- 
sionally 2CaO,C^Oe  +  6aq  [CaC A.^H^O] ;  this  dissolves  readily  in  hydro- 
pUoric  add  and  in  xutric  add,  but  is  almost  insoluble  in  oxalic  add  and 
^  acetic  acid,  and  practically  insoluble  in  water.  The  presence  of  salts 
of  ammonia  does  not  interfere  with  the  formation  of  these  predpitates. 
Addition  of  ammonia  condderably  promotes  the  precipitation  of  free 
oxalic  add  by  salts  of  lime.  In  very  dUute  solutions,  the  predpitate 
18  only  formed  after  some  time. 

.  6.  If  hydrated  oxalic  add  or  an  oxalate,  in  the  dry  state,  is  heated 
J^^h  excess  of  oonoentrated  sulphuric  add,  the  latter  withdraws 
'rom  the  oxalic  add  its  constitutional  wato^  or  base,  and  it  then  decom- 
P^  into  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  CX),  =  200  +  200^ 
t^sO.-CO+COJ,  which  escape  with  effervescence.  If  the  quantity 
^pQiated  on  is  not  too  small,  the  carbonic  oxide  may  be  kindled ;  it 
barns  with  a  blue  flame.    If  the  sulphuric  add  acquires  a  dark  colour 
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in  this  reaction,  it  shows  that  the  oxalic  add  ixmtained  some  foreign 
organic  suhstance. 

7.  If  oxalic  acid  or  an  oxalate  is  mixed  with  finely  pulverized  bin- 
oxide  of  manganese  (which  must  be  free  from  carlx>nate8),  a  little 
water  added  and  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  add,  a  lively  effervescence 
takes  place,  caused  by  escaping  carbonic  acid, 

2MnO,  +  C,0^2H0  +  2H0,S0,  =  2(MnO,SO.)  +  4C0,  +  4H0 
[MnO,+ HAO4+ H,SO,-  MnSO,+2CO,+2H20]. 
Free  oxalic  add  gives  this  reaction  without  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
add,  but  less  readily. 

8.  If  oxalates  of  alkaline  earths  are  boiled  with  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  filtered,  the  oxalic  acid  is  obtained  in 
the  filtrate  in  combination  with  soda,  whilst  the  predpitate  contains 
the  base  as  carbonate.  With  oxalates  containing  oxides  of  heavy 
metals  as  the  base,  this  is  not  always  attended  with  the  desired  result, 
as  many  of  these  oxalates — oxalate  of  protoxide  of  nickel,  for  example — 
will  partially  dissolve  in  the  alkaline  fluid,  with  formation  of  a  double 
salt.     Metals  of  this  kind  should  therefore  be  separated  as  sulphides. 

9.  For  the  detection  of  oxalic  acid  as  oxalate  of  lime  by  means  of 
the  microscope,  see  C.  Bischoff  (Zeit.  anal.  Chem.  22,  638). 

§  146. 

d.  Hydrofluoric  Acid,  HF  [HF]. 

1.  Anhydrous  hydrofluoric  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid  which 
fumes  in  the  air,  boils  at  19*4°,  and  is  freely  dissolved  by  water.  Aqueous 
hydrofluoric  add  is  distinguished  from  all  other  adds  by  the  property 
it  has  of  diESolving  silica,  and  also  of  dissolving  or  decompodii^  the 
silicates  which  are  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  hydrofluosilicic  acid 
and  water  are  formed  in  the  process  of  solution, 

SiO,+  3HF  =  SiF„HF  +  2HO  [8iO,+6HF=H,8iF,+2H,0]. 
With  metallic  oxides,  hydrofluoric  add  forms  metallic  fluorides  and  water. 

2.  The  fluorides  of  the  alkali  metals  are  soluble  in  water;  the 
solutions  have  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  fluorides  of  the  metals  of  the 
alkaline  earths  are  either  insoluble  or  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.  Fluoride  of  aluminium  is  insoluble.  Most  of  the  fluorides  of 
the  heavy  metals  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  as  the  fluorides  of 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  whilst  others  dissolve  in  water  without  difficulty, 
as  the  fluorides  of  nickel,  cobalt,  silver,  antimony,  and  tin.  Many  of 
the  fluorides  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water  dissolve  in  free 
hydrofluoric  acid ;  others  do  not.  Most  of  the  fluorides  bear  ignition  in 
a  crucible  without  undergoing  decomposition. 

3.  Chloride  of  baritun  predpitates  aqueous  solutions  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  but  much  more  completely  solutions  of  fluorides  of  the 
alkali  metals.  The  bulky  white  precipitate  of  fluoride  of  bariuoii 
BaF  [BaFJ,  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in 
large  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  nitric  add ;  ammonia  does  not 
predpitate  these  solutions,  or  only  very  incompletely,  owing  to  the 
solvent  action  of  the  neutral  ammonia  salts. 

4.  Chloride  of  oaloinin,  in  aqueous  solutions  of  hydrofluoric  add 
or  of  fluorides,  produces  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  fluoride  of  calcium, 
CaF  [CaFJ,  which  is  so  transparent  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  the 
solution  has  remained  clear.     The  addition  of  ammonia  promotes  the 
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complete  separation  of  the  precipitate.  The  precipitate  is  practicallj 
insoluble  in  ivater,  and  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add 
and  nitric  acid  in  the  cold :  it  dissolves  somewhat  more  largely  on 
boiling  with  hydrochloric  add.  Ammonia  produces  no  predpitate  in 
the  solution,  or  only  a  very  trifling  one,  as  the  salt  of  ammonia  formed 
retains  it  in  solution,  fluoride  of  caldum  is  scarcely  more  soluble  in 
free  hydrofluoric  add  than  in  water.     It  is  insoluble  in  alkaline  liquids. 

5.  If  a  finely  pulverized  fluoride,  no  matter  whether  soluble  or  in- 
soluble, is  treated  in  a  platinum  crudble  with  just  enough  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  to  make  it  into  a  thin  paste,  the  crudble 
covered  with  the  convex  face  of  a  watch-glass  of  hard  glass  coated  with 
bees'-wax,  which  has  been  removed  again  in  some  places  by  tracing  lines 
in  it  with  a  pointed  piece  of  wood,  the  hollow  of  the  glass  filled  with 
water,  and  the  crudble  gently  heated  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour  or 
an  hour,  the  exposed  lines  wOl,  on  removal  of  the  wax,  be  found  to  be 
more  or  less  deeply  etched  into  the  glass.  (The  coating  with  wax 
may  be  readily  effected  by  heating  the  glass  cautiously,  putting  a  small 
piece  of  wax  upon  the  convex  face,  and  spreading  the  fused  mass 
equally  over  it.  The  removal  of  the  wax  coating  is  effected  by  heating 
the  glass  gently,  and  wiping  with  a  cloth.)  If  the  quantity  of  hydro- 
fluoric add  disengaged  by  the  sulphuric  add  is  very  minute,  the  etching 
is  often  invisible  on  the  removal  of  the  wax ;  it  will,  however,  in  such 
cases  appear  when  the  glass  is  breathed  upon :  this  appearance  of  the 
etched  Imes  is  owing  to  the  unequal  capadty  of  condensing  water  which 
the  etched  and  the  untouched  parts  of  the  plate  respectively  possess. 
The  impressions  which  thus  appear  on  breathing  on  the  glass  may,  how- 
ever, owe  their  origin  to  other  causes;  therefore,  though  their  non- 
appearance may  be  held  as  a  proof  of  the  absence  of  fluorine,  their 
appearance  is  not  a  positive  proof  of  the  presence  of  that  element.  At 
all  events,  they  ought  only  to  be  considered  of  value  where  they  can  be 
developed  again  after  the  glass  has  been  properly  washed  with  water, 
dried,  and  wiped.* 

This  reaction  fails  if  there  is  too  much  silicic  add  present,  or  if  the 
substance  is  not  decomposed  by  sulphuric  add.  In  such  cases,  one  of 
the  two  following  methods  is  resorted  to,  according  to  dreumstances. 

6.  If  we  have  todeal  with  a  fluoride  decomposable  by  sulphuric 
acid,  but  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  silicic  add,  the  fluorine  in  it 
may  be  detected  by  heating  the  mixture  in  a  test-tube  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  as  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon  is  evolved 
under  these  conditions  and  forms  dense  white  f lunes  on  coming  in  contact 
with  moist  air.  If  the  gas  is  passed  into  water  through  a  bent  tube 
moistened  inside,  the  latter  has  its  transparency  more  or  less  impaired, 
owing  to  the  separation  of  silicic  add.  If  the  quantity  operated  upon 
is  ratiier  condderable,  hydrated  siHcic  add  separates  in  the  water,  and 
the  solution  is  rendered  add  by  hydrofluosilidc  add. 

*  J.  Nickl^B  states  that  etchings  on  glass  may  be  obtained  with  all  kinds  of 
snlphnric  add,  and,  in  fact,  with  all  acids  suited  to  effect  the  evolution  of  hydro- 
fluoric add.  The  author  has  tried  watch-glasses  of  Bohemian  glass  with  sulphuric 
and  other  adds,  but  could  get  no  etchings  in  confirmation  of  this  statement.  Still, 
proper  caution  demands  that  before  using  the  sulphuric  add,  it  should  first  be 
podtively  ascertained  that  its  fumes  will  not  etch  glass.  Should  the  sulphuric 
add  contain  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  latter  may  be  easUy  removed  by  diluting  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water  and  evaporating  in  a  platinum  dish  to  the  original 
strength. 
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The  following  prooees  answeis  best  for  the  deieefcioii  of  small  quan- 
tities of  flu<Hine.  The  substance  is  heated  with  conoentrafced  aulphuric 
acid  in  a  flask  closed  with  a  cork  haviog  two  perforations,  in  which  two 
tubes  are  inserted,  one  teaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  whilst  the 
other  terminates  immediately  inside  the  cork.  Through  the  longer 
tube  a  slow  stream  of  drj  air  is  drawn  into  the  flask,  and  then,  as  it 
reissues  through  the  other  tube,  into  a  U-tube  furnished  with  a  little 
bulb  at  the  bottom  containing  a  few  drops  of  water,  and  connected  with 
an  aspirator.  The  fluoride  of  silicon  wluch  is  carried  over  by  the  air  is 
decomposed  by  the  water  with  separation  of  hydrated  silicic  add.  In 
this  way  very  small  quantities  ci  fluorine  may  be  easily  detected.  For 
mone  d&cultly  decomposable  substances,  bisulphate  of  potassa  is  used 
instead  of  sulphuric  add,  and  the  mixture,  to  which  some  marble  is 
added  (to  ensure  a  continuous  slight  evolution  of  gas),  heated  for  some 
time  to  fusion,  in  a  hard  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end  and  furnished 
with  a  gas-leading  tube  at  the  other.  The  gas  evolved  in  the  process 
first  ctescribed  may  also  be  passed  into  a  test-tube  containing  about  0*3 
gram  aniline  dissolved  in  15  c.c.  ether  and  15  c.c.  alcohol.  If  fluorine 
be  present,  a  white,  glittering  deposit  of  aniline  silicofluoride  will  be 
formed.  If  a  few  drops  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  soda  in  absolute 
alcohol  are  now  added  to  the  compound  suspended  in  the  liquid,  silico- 
fluoride of  sodium  will  be  formed  and  gradually  deposited  on  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  (W.  Knop). 

7.  Silicates  not  decomposable  by  sulphuric  add  must  first  be  fused 
with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa  mixture.  The  fused  mass 
is  treated  with  water,  the  solution  filtered,  the  filtrate  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  allowed  to  cool,  transferred  to  a  platinum  vessel,  hydro- 
chloric acid  added  to  feebly  acid  reaction,  and  the  liquid  allowed  to 
stand  until  the*4iarbonic  acid  has  escaped.  It  is  then  supersaturated 
with  ammonia,  heated,  filtered  into  a  bottle,  chloride  of  calcium  added 
to  the  still  hot  solution,  the  bottle  dosed,  and  allowed  to  remain.  If 
a  predpitate  separates  after  some  time,  it  is  collected  on  a  filter,  dried^ 
and  examined  by  the  method  described  in  5  (H.  Bose). 

8.  Minute  quantities  of  metallic  fluorides  in  minerals,  slags,  &c,, 
may  also  be  readily  detected  by  means  of  the  blowpipe.  For  this 
purpose  a  piece  of  thin  platinum  foil  is  bent,  and  inserted  in  a  glass 
tube  as  shown  in  fig.  42,  the  finely  powdered  substance  mixed  with 

powdered  microcosmic  salt  which  has 
been   previously  fused  on  charcoal 
is  introduced,  and  the  blowpipe  flame 
Fig.  42.  is  directed  on  to  the  mass,  so  that  the 

products  of  combustion  may  pass  into 
the  tube.  A  metallic  fluoride  treated  in  this  way  yields  hydrofluoric 
acid  gas,  which  is  recognized  by  its  pungent  odour,  by  the  dimming 
of  the  glass  tube  (which  becomes  perceptible  only  after  cleaning  and  dry- 
ing), and  the  yellow  tint  which  the  add  air  issuing  from  the  tube 
imparts  to  a  moist  slip  of  Brazil-wood  paper "^  (Berzelius,  Smithson). 
When  silicates  containing  metallic  fluorides  are  treated  in  this  manner, 
gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon  is  formed,  which  also  imparts  a  yellow  colour 
to  a  moist  slip  of  Brazil-wood  paper  inserted  into  the  tube,  and  Aiuses 
silicic  acid  to  be  deposited  within  the  tube.     After  washing  and  drying 

^  Prepared  by  moistening  slips  of  fine  printing-paper  with  decoction  of  Brazil 
wood. 
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tiietnbe,  it  appears  dimmed  here  and  there.  A  small  quantity  of  a 
fluoride  present  in.  a  mineral  oontaimng  water  may  generally  be  de* 
teeted  by  heating  the  substance  by  itself  in  a  glass  tube  sealed  at  one 
«nd  and  inserting  a  slip  of  BrazU-wood  paper  in  the  tube ;  the  paper 
vnH  usually  turn  yellow  (Berzelius). 

§  147. 
Recapitulation  and  Remarks. 

The  baryta  compounds  of  the  acids  of  the  third  division  of  the  first 
group  are  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  apparently  without  decom^ 
position ;  alkalies,  therefore,  as  they  neutraUze  the  hydrochloric  add, 
reprecipitate  them  unaltered.  The  baryta  compounds  of  the  acids  of  the 
fii^t  division  of  this  group  also  behave  in  the  same  way ;  these  adds,  if 
present,  therefore,  must  be  removed  before  any  condudon  regarding  the 
presence  of  phosphoric  add,  boric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  or  hydrofluoric  acid 
<s&n  be  drawn  from  the  repredpitation  of  a  salt  of  bai*yta  by  alkalies. 
But  even  leaving  this  point  altogether  out  of  the  question,  no  great  value 
•can  be  attached  to  this  reaction,  not  even  as  far  as  the  mere  detection 
of  these  adds  is  concerned,  and  still  less  as  regards  thdr  separation 
from  other  adds,  since  if  the  solution  contains  any  considerable  pro- 
portion of  free  add  or  6f  an  ammoniacal  salt,  ammonia  fails  to  repreci- 
pitate from  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  the  salts  of  baryta  in  ques- 
tion, more  particularly  the  borate  of  baryta  and  fluoride  of  barium. 
Boric  acid  is  well  characterized  by  the  coloration  it  imparts  to  the 
■alcohol  flame,  or  as  fluoride  of  boron  to  the  flame  of  a  bunsen,  and  also 
by  its  action  on  turmeric-paper ;  the  latter  reaction  is  more  particu- 
larly suited  for  the  detection  of  very  minute  traces.  If  oxides  of  the 
heavy  metals  are  present,  they  are  most  conveniently  removed  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  or  sulphide  of  ammonium,  or  the  substance  may 
be  tested  according  to  §  144,  8  (p.  202).  Before  proceeding  to  con- 
centrate dilute  solutions  of  boric  acid,  the  acid  must  be  combined 
with  an  alkali,  otherwise  a  large  portion  of  it  will  volatilize  with  the 
aqueous  vapours.  Small  quantities  of  boric  acid  may  also  be  safely 
and  easily  detected  by  the  spectroscope.  The  detection  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  compounds  soluble  in  water  is  not  difficult;  the  reaction  with 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  &c.,  is  the  best  for  the  purpose.  The  detection 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  insoluble  compounds  cannot  be  eflected  by  means 
of  magnesia  solution.  Ferric  chloride  (§  142,  9)  is  well  suited  for  the 
detection  of  phosphoric  acid  in  its  salts  with  the  alkaline  earths,  and 
particularly  for  the  separation  of  the  acid  from  the  alkaline  earths; 
the  nitric  add  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  is  specially  adapted 
for  the  detection  of  phosphoric  acid  in  minute  quantities,  or  if  alumina 
and  ferric  oxide  are  present.  It  must  carefully  be  borne  in  mind  that 
both  these  reactions  demand  the  striceest  attention  to  the  directions 
given.  If  present  in  combination  with  oxides  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  or 
sixth  group,  phosphoric  acid  may  be  separated  by  the  method  given  in 
§  142,  11,  or  by  precipitating  the  bases  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or 
sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Oxalic  acid  may  always  be  easily  detected  in  aqueous  solutions  of 
oxalates  of  the  alkalies,  by  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime.  The  formation 
of  a  finely  divided  pulverulent  precipitate,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid, 
leaves  hardly  a  doubt  on  the  point,  as  racemic  add  alone,  which  occurs 
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80  very  rarely,  gives  the  same  reaction.  In  case  of  doubt,  the  oxalate 
of  lime  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  racemate,  by  simple 
ignition,  with  exclusion  of  air,  as  the  decomposed  racemate  leaves 
a  considerable  proportion  of  charcoal  behind ;  the  racemate  dissolves,, 
moreover,  in  cold  solution  of  potassa  or  soda,  in  which  oxalate  of  lime 
is  insoluble.  The  deportment  of  the  oxalates  with  sulphuric  acid,  or 
with  binoxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  also  affords  a  satis- 
factory means  of  confirming  the  results  of  other  tests.  In  insoluble 
salts,  the  oxalic  acid  is  detected  most  safely  by  decomposing  them  by 
boiling  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
or  sulphide  of  ammonium  (§  145,  8).  The  fact  should  be  noted  also 
that  there  are  certain  soluble  oxalates  which  are  not  precipitated  by  salts 
of  lime ;  these  are  more  particularly  oxalate  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium 
and  oxalate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron ;  this  is  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  these  salts  form  soluble  double  salts  with  oxalate  of  lime.  Hydro- 
fluoric acid  is  readily  detected  in  salts  decomposable  by  sulphuric 
acid  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  too  large  a  proportion  of  sul- 
phuric acid  impedes  the  free  evolution  of  hydrofluoric  acid  gas,  and 
thus  impairs  the  delicacy  of  the  reaction ;  also  that  the  glass  cannot  be 
distinctly  etched  if,  instead  of  hydrofluoric  acid  gas,  silicon  fluoride 
alone  is  evolved ;  in  the  case  of  compounds  abounding  in  silica,  there- 
fore, the  safer  way  is  to  try,  besides  the  reaction  given  in  §  146,  5, 
also  the  one  given  in  6.  In  silicates  which  are  not  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid,  the  presence  of  fluorine  is  often  overlooked,  becaase 
the  analyst  omits  to  examine  the  compound  carefully  by  the  method 
given  in  7. 

§  148. 

PhoBphorouB  Aoid,  PO,  [P^OJ. 

Anhydrous  phosphorous  acid  is  a  white  powder,  which  can  be  sublimed, 
and  boms  when  heated  in  the  air.  With  a  small  proportion  of  water,  it 
forms  a  thiddsh  liquid,  which  crystallizes  on  long  standing.  Heat  decom- 
poses it  into  hydrated  phosphoric  acid  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
which  is  not  spontaneously  inflammable.  It  is  poisonous,  and  dissolves 
freely  in  water.  Of  its  salts,  those  with  alkaline  base  are  readily  soluble  in 
water,  all  the  others  sparingly  soluble ;  the  latter  dissolve  in  dilute  acids. 
All  the  salts  are  decomposed  by  ignition  into  phosphates,  which  are  left  be- 
hind, and  hydrogen,  or  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  escapes.  With  nitrate  of  silver,  separation  of  metallic  silver  iSkes 
place,  more  especially  on  adding  ammonia  and  warming ;  with  mercu- 
TOUB  nitrate,  under  the  same  circumstances,  metallic  mercury  separates. 
With  mercuric  chloride  in  excess,  phosphorous  acid  throws  down  mer- 
curous  chloride  after  some  time,  more  rapidly  on  heating.  Chloride  of 
barium  and  chloride  of  calcium  produce  in  not  over-dilute  solutions  of 
phosphorous  acid,  upon  addition  of  ammonia,  white  precipitates,  soluble  in 
acetic  acid.  A  mixture  of  sulphate  of  mag^nesia,  chloride  of  ammonium, 
and  ammonia  gives  no  precipitate  unless  the  solutions  are  rather  concentrated. 
Acetate  of  lead  throws  down  white  phosphite  of  lead,  insoluble  in  acetic 
acid.  On  heating  to  boiling  with  sulphurous  acid  in  excess,  phosphoric 
acid  is  formed  and  sulphuf  separated.  In  contact  with  zinc  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  phosphorous  acid  gives  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  with  phos- 
phuretted hydrogen ;  this  smokes  in  contact  with  the  air,  burns  witk  an 
emerald-green  colour,  and  precipitates  silver  and  phosphide  of  silver  from 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Nitric  acid  prevents  the  formation  of  phos- 
phuretted hydrogen ;  if  this  acid  is  only  present  in  small  quantity,  some  ferrons 
chloride  is  nrst  added,  and  then  after  some  time  the  zinc.  The  gas  contaimog 
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the  phosplitiretted  hydrogen  may  be  allowed  to  act  on  pare  filter-paper  or 
parcnment-paper  moistened  with  silver  solution  instead  of  on  the  silver 
solntion  itself  (H.  Hager).  If  the  amount  of  phosphorous  acid  is  but 
small,  the  silver  paper  does  not  blacken  until  the  lapse  of  some  hours.  It 
most  be  remembei^  that  both  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  arseniuretted 
hydrogen  will  blacken  the  paper.    . 

FouBTH  Division  op  the  First  Geoup  of  the  Inorganic  Acids. 

§  149. 
a.  Carbonic  Acid,  CO,  [COJ. 

1.  Carbon  is  a  solid,  tasteless,  inodorous  body.  The  very  highest 
degrees  of  heat  alone  can  effect  its  fusion  and  volatilization  (  Despretz  ). 
All  carbon  is  combustible,  and  yields  carbonic  add  when  burnt  with  a 
sufficient  supply  of  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air.  In  the  diamond,  the 
carbon  is  crystallized,  transparent,  pellucid,  exceedingly  hard,  difficultly 
combustible ;  as  graphite  it  is  opaque,  blackish-gray,  soft,  greasy  to  the 
toach,  difficultly  combustible,  and  stains  the  fingers ;  whilst  as  charcoal 
obtabed  by  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  it  is  black,  opaque, 
non-crystalline — sometimes  dense,  shining,  and  difficultly  combustible, 
and  sometimes  porous,  dull,  and  readily  combustible. 

2.  Carbonic  acid,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  atmospheric 
prefisore,  is  a  colourless  gas  of  far  greater  density  than  atmospheric  air, 
80  that  it  may  be  poured  from  one  vessel  into  another.  It  is  inodorous, 
ba&  a  sourish  taste,  and  reddens  moist  ILtmus-paper ;  but  the  red  tint 
disappears  again  on  drying.  Carbonic  acid  is  readily  absorbed  by  solu- 
tion of  potassa  or  soda  ;  it  dissolves  pretty  freely  in  water. 

3.  The  aqueous  solution  of  carbonic  acid  has  a  feebly  acid, 
and  pungent  taste ;  it  imparts  a  fugitive  red  tint  to  litmus-paper,  and 
coloons  solution  of  litmus  wine-red ;  it  loses  its  carbonic  acid  if  shaken 
with  air  in  a  half-filled  bottle,  and  more  completely  still  when  heated. 
Some  of  the  carbonates  lose  their  carbonic  acid  by  ignition;  those 
with  colourless  oxides  are  white  or  colourless.  Of  the  neutral  carbonates, 
only  those  with  alkaline  bases  are  soluble  in  water ;  their  solutions  have 
a  very  strongly  alkaline  reaction.  Besides  the  carbonates  with  alkaline 
leases,  those  also  with  an  alkaline  earth  for  base,  and  some  of  those  with 
a  metallic  base,  dissolve  in  water  as  acid  carbonates. 

4.  The  carbonates  are  decomposed  by  all  free  acids  soluble  in  water, 
with  the  exception  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen; 
niost  of  these  are  decomposed  in  the  cold,  but  several  (magnesite,  for 

,  instance)  require  to  be  heated.  The  decomposition  is  attended  with 
effervescence,  the  carbonic  acid  being  disengaged  as  a  colourless  and 
inodorous  gas,  which  imparts  a  fugitive  reddish  tint  to  litmus-paper. 
It  is  necessaiy  to  apply  the  decomposing  acid  in  excess,  especially 
when  acting  on  carbonates  with  alkaline  bases,  since  the  formation  of 
bicarbonates  will  frequently  prevent  effervescence  if  too  little  of  the 
decomposing  add  be  added.  Substances  which  it  is  intended  to  test  for 
carbonic  acid  should  first  be  heated  with  a  little  water,,  to  prevent  any 
niistake  which  might  arise  from  the  escape  of  air-bubbles  on  treating 
the  dry  substances  with  the  acid.  Where  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  on  boiling  the  substance  with  water,  lime 
water  should  be  used  instead  of  pure  water.    If  it  is  thought  desirable  to 
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prove  that  the  escaping  gas  is  really  carbonic  acid,  it  should  be  passed 
into  lime  water  or  baryta  water,  or  a  glass  rod  may  be  dipped  in  the 
latter  and  held  inside  the  test-tube  near  the  surface  of  the  liquid ;  a 
white  film  will  form  on  the  lime  or  baryta  water,  as  is  explained  in  5. 

5.  Lime  water  or  baryta  water,  brought  into  contact  with  car- 
bonic acid  or  with  soluble  carbonates,  produces  a  white  precipitate  of 
neutral  carbonate  of  lime,  CaO,CO,  [CaCOJ,  or  carbonate  of 
baryta,  BaO,CO,  [BaCOJ.  In  testing  for  free  carbonic  acid,  the  re- 
agents ought  always  to  be  added  in  excess,  as  the  add  carbonates  of  the 
alkaline  earths  are  soluble  in  water.  The  precipitates  dissolve  in  acids 
with  effervescence,  and  are  not  reprecipitated  from  such  solutions, by 
ammonia,  after  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid  by  ebullition. 
As  lime  water  dis^solves  very  minute  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the 
detection  of  exceedingly  minute  traces  of  carbonic  acid  requires  the  use 
of  a  lime  water  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lime  by  long  digestion 
therewith  (Welter,  Berthbllet). 

6.  Chloride  of  oalcimn  or  chloride  of  barium,  in  solutions  of 
neutral  alkaline  carbonates,  immediately  produces  a  precipitate  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  or  of  carbonate  of  baryta;  in  dilute  solutions 
of  bicarbonates,  these  precipitates  are  formed  only  on  boiling ;  with  free 
carbonic  acid,  these  reagents  give  no  precipitate. 

7.  To  detect  free  carbonic  acid  in  presence  of  bicarbonates,  a 
section  of  1  part  of  rosolic  acid  in  500  parts  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol  may 
be<«n]|ployed,  to  which  baryta  water  has  been  added  until  it  begins  to 
acquire  a  red  tinge.  If  0*5  c.c.  of  this  rosolic  acid  solution  is  added 
to  about  50  c.c.  of  the  water  to  be  tested,  a  spring  water  for  instance,  ; 
the  liquid  will  be  colourless  or  at  most  faintly  yeUowish  if  it  contams 
free  carbomc  acid,  whereas  if  there  is  no  free  carbonic  acid,  but  only 
double  salts,  it  will  be  red  (M.  v.  Pettenkofer). 

8.  @alzer*  gives  a  test  for  free  carbonic  acid  or  bicarbonates  in 
presence  of  carbonates,  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  Nessler  ammonia 
reaction  (§  92,  5,  p.  90)  does  not  take  place  in  presence  of  free  carbonic    ' 
add  or  carbonates.  ' 

§  150.  I 

6.  SiUcic  Acid,  SiO,  [SiO,]. 

1.  Silicic  acid  is  colourless  or  white,  and  unalterable  and  infusible 
even  in  the  hottest  blowpipe  flame,  but  it  melts  in  the  flame  of  the 
oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.     It  occurs  both  crystalline  and  amorphous.    It 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids  (with  the  exception  of  hydrofluoric  acid, 
which   dissolves  the  amorphous  variety  easily,  the,  crystalline  variety 
with  more  difficulty) ;  its  hydrate  is  soluble  in  water  and  acids,  but  only 
at  the  moment  of  its  separation.    Amorphous  silicic  acid  and  the  hydrate 
dissolve  in  hot  aqueous  solutions  of  potassa  and  soda  and  their  carbon- 
ates, but  the  crystallized  acid  is  insoluble  or  nearly  so  in  these  liquids. 
If  either  of  the  two  is  fused  with  a  caustic  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate, 
a  basic  sUicate  of  the  alkali  is  obtained,  which  is  soluble  in  water. 
Aqueous  ammonia  dissolves  gelatinous  hydrated  silicic  acid  tolerably 
freely,  the  dried  hydrate  or  amorphous  silicic  acid  less  readily,  and  the 
crystallized  acid  scarcely  at  all.     The  silicates  with  alkaline  bases  are 
alone  soluble  in  water. 

•*  Zeit.  anal.  Ohem.,  20,  227. 
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2.  The  solutions  of  the  alkaline  silicates  are  decomposed  by  all 
acids.  If  a  large  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  at  once  to 
even  concentrated  solutions  of  alkaline  silicates,  the  separated  silicic 
acid  remains  in  solution ;  but  if  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  gradually 
drop  by  drop,  with  stirring,  the  greater  part  of  the  silicic  acid  separates 
as  gelatinous  hydrate.  The  more  dilute  the  solution,  the  more  silicic 
^sdd  remains  dissolved,  and  in  very  dilute  solutions  no  precipitate  is 
formed.     If  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  silicate,  mixed  with  hydrochloric 

'  or  nitric  add  in  excess,  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  silicic  add  separates 
in  proportion  as  the  add  escapes ;  and  on  treating  the  residue  with 
hydirochloric  add  and  water,  the  silicic  acid  remains  in  the  free  state 
(or,  if  the  temperature  was  restricted  to  100°,  as  hydrate),  as  an  in- 
soluble -white  powder.  In  solutions  of  alkaline  silicates  not  too  dilute, 
chloride  of  ammoniiuu  produces  a  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  silicic  acid 
(containing  alkali)  :  heating  promotes  the  separation. 

3.  Some  of  the  silicates  insoluble  in  water  are  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric add  or  nitric  add,  others  are  not  afi'ected  by  these  acids,  even  on 
boiling.  In  the  decomposition  of  the  former,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
silidc  acid  separates  usually  as  gelatinous,  more  rarely  as  pulverulent 
hydrate.  To  effect  the  complete  separation  of  the  silicic  acid,  the  hydro- 
chloric add  solution,  with  the  precipitated  hydrate  of  silicic  acid  sus- 
pended in  it,  is  evaporated  to  dr3mess,  the  residue  heated  with  stirring, 
at  a  temperature  somewhat  above  the  boiling  point  of  water  until  no 
more  acid  fumes  escape,  then  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heated 
with  water,  and  the  solution  containing  the  bases  filtered  from  the 
residuary  insoluble  silicic  acid.  Of  the  silicates  not  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  many,  such  as  kaolin,  are  completely  decomposed  by 
heating  with  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  and  3  parts 
of  water,  the  silicic  add  being  separated  in  the  pulverulent  form ;  many 
others  are  acted  on  to  some  extent  by  this  reagent.  Silicates  not  decom- 
posable by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  in  the  open  air^ 
at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  may  generally  be  completely 
decomposed  by  heating  them  in  a  state  of  fine  powder  with  the  acids  in 
sealed  glass  tubes  at  200**— 210f  in  an  air  or  .paraffin  bath. 

4.  If  a  silicate,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  is  fused  with  4  parts  of 

carbonate  of  potassaand  soda  mixture  until  the  evolution  of  carbonic 

4uad  ceases,  and  the  fused  mass  is  then  boiled  with  water,  the  greater 

part  of  the  silicic  add  dissolves  as  alkaline  silicate,  whilst  the  alkaline 

earths,  the  earths  proper  (with  the  exception  of  alumina  and  beryllia, 

which  pass  more  or  less  completely  into  the  solution),  and  the  heavy 

">  metallic  oxides  are  left  undissolved.  .  If  the  fused  mass  is  treated  with 

water,  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  added  to  the  mixture  without  previous 

filtration,  to  strongly  acid  reaction,  and  the  solution  treated  as  directed 

in  3,  the  silicic  add  is  left  undissolved  whilst  the  bases  are  dissolved. 

If  the  powdered  silicate  is  fused  with  4  parts  of  hydrate  of  baryta,  the 

fused  mass  digested  with  water,  with  addition  of  hydrochloric  or  nitric 

acid,  and  the  acid  solution  treated  as  directed  in  3,  the  silidc  acid 

separates,  and  the  bases,  especially  the  alkalies,  are  found  in  the  filtrate. 

5.  If  hydrofluoric  acid,  in  concentrated  aqueous  solution  or  in 

the  gaseous  state,  is  allowed  to  act  on  silidc  acid,  fluoride  of  silicon 

escapes,  SiO,  +  2HF  =  SiF,  +  2H0  [SiO,+4HF=SiF,Hi2H,0];  the  dilute 

add  dissolves  silica  to  hydrofluosilicic  acid,'SiO,  +  3HF  =  HF,SiF,  +  2H0 

[SiO,+6HF«H^iF,+2H20].   Hydrofluoric  acid  acting  on  silicates  givea 
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rise  to  the  formation  of  silicofluorides,  CaO,SiO,  +  3HF  =  CaF,SiF,  +  SHO 
[CaSIO,+6HF=CaSiF,+3H,0],  which  when  heated  with  hydrated  sul- 
phuric acid  are  changed  to  sulphates,  with  evolution  of  hydrofluoric  acid 
and  fluoride  of  silicon.  If  the  powdered  silicate  is  mixed  with  3  parta 
of  fluoride  of  ammonium,  or  5  parts  of  fluoride  of  calcium  in  powder, 
the  mixture  made  into  a  paste  with  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat 
applied  (hest  in  the  open  air)  until  no  more  fumes  escape,  the  whole  of 
the  silicic  acid  present  volatilizes  as  fluoride  of  silicon.  The  base& 
present  are  found  in  the  residue  as  sulphates,  mixed,  if  fluoride  of  cal- 
cium was  used,  with  sulphate  of  lime. 

6.  On  mixing  1  part  of  silica  or  a  silicate  in  flne  powder  with  2  parts 
of  powdered  cryolite  or  fluor  spar  (free  from  silica)  and  4  or  5  parts  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  heating  the  mixture  moderately  in  a  pla- 
tinum crucible,  but  not  allowing  it  to  spurt,  and  then  holding  close  over 
the  surface  the  loop  of  a  stout  platinum  wire  which  has  been  freshly 
ignited,  and  now  contains  a  drop  of  water,  a  pellicle  of  hydrated  silicic 
acid  will  soon  form  on  the  latter  from  decomposition  of  the  escaping 
fluoride  of  silicon  (Barfoed). 

7.  If  silicic  acid  or  a  silicate  is  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  in 
the  loop  of  a  platinum  wire,  frothing  is  observed  in  the  bead  owing" 
to  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  The  bead  obtained  with  pure  silicic 
acid  is  always  clear  when  hot ;  with  silicates  when  they  are  rich  in  silicie 
acid  (as  the  f  elspathic  rocks)  the  bead  is  also  clear,  but  if  they  are  not  it 
is  opaque.  The  clearness  of  the  cold  bead  depends  on  the  proportion 
between  silicic  acid,  soda,  and  other  bases. 

8.  Miorocosmic  salt,  in  a  state  of  fusion,  dissolves  but  very  little: 
silicic  acid.  If,  therefore,  silicic  acid  or  a  silicate  is  fused,  in  small  frag- 
ments, with  microcosmic  salt  on  a  platinum  wire,  the  bases  are  dis- 
solved, whilst  the  silicic  acid  separates  and  floats  about  in  the  clear 
bead  as  a  more  or  less  translucent  mass,  exhibiting  the  shape  of  the 
fragment  of  substance  used. 

§151. 

Recapitulation  and  Remarks. 

Free  carbonic  acid  is  readily  known  by  its  reaction  with  lime  water 
or  baryta  water ;  the  carbonates  are  easily  detected  by  the  evolution  of 
an  inodorous  gas,  when  they  are  treated  with  acids.  Many  carbonates— 
magnesite,  for  example — are  not  decomposed  until  they  are  heated  with 
the  acid.  If  the  compounds  evolve  other  gases  besides  carbonic  acid, 
the  gas  must  be  tested  with  lime  water  or  baryta  water.  Silicic  acid, 
both  in  the  free  state  and  in  silicates,  may  generally  be  readily  detected 
by  the  reaction  with  microcosmic  salt.  It  differs  moreover  from  all 
other  compounds  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  always  obtained  in  analyses, 
by  its  insolubility  in  acids  (except  hydrofluoric  acid),  and  in  fusing 
bisulphate  of  potassa,  and  by  being  entirely  soluble  in  boiling  solutions 
of  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates ;  also  from  many  compounds  (espe- 
cially titanic  acid)  by  completely  volatilizing  when  repeatedly  evaporated 
in  a  platinum  dish,  with  hydrofluoric  acid  (or  fluoride  of  ammonium) 
and  sulphuric  acid. 
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Second  Group  of  Inorganic  Acids. 

Acids  which  are  precipitated  by  Nitrate  of  Silver,  but  not  by 
Chloride  of  Barium :  Hydrochloric  Acid,  Hydrobromic 
Acid,  Hydriodic  Acid,  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Hydroferro- 
cyanic  Acid  and  Hydroferricyanic  Acid,  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen  {NUrcma  Add,  HypocMorous  Acidy  Chloroua  Acid,  Hypo- 
phosphorous  Acid), 

The  silver  compounds  corresponding  with  the  hydrogen  acids  are 
insoluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  These  acids  react  with  metallic  oxides, 
the  metals  combining  with  the  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  cyanogen,  or 
sulphur,  whilst  the  oxygen  of  the  metallic  oxide  forms  water  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  acid. 

§  152. 

a.  Hydrochloric  Acid,  HCl  [HCl]. 

1.  Chlorine  is  a  heavy  yellowish-green  gas  of  disagreeable  and 
suffocating  odour,  and  has  a  most  injurious  action  on  the  respiratory 
organs;  it  destroys  vegetable  colours  (litmus,  indigo-blue,  &c.);  it  is 
not  infilammable,  and  supports  the  combustion  of  a  few  substances  only. 
Minutely  divided  antimony,  tin,  &c.,  spontaneously  ignite  in  it,  and 
are  converted  into  chlorides.  It  dissolves  pretty  freely  in  water,  form- 
ing chlorine  water  which  has  a  pale  yellowish-green  colour,  smells 
strongly  of  the  gas,  bleaches  vegetable  colours,  is  decomposed  by  the 
action  of  light  (§  29),  and  loses  its  odour  when  shaken  with  mercury,  the 
latter  being  converted  into  a  mixture  of  subchloride  and  metal.  Small 
quantities  of  free  chlorine  may  be  readily  detected  in  a  hquid  by  the 
red  colour  imparted  to  a  mixture  of  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  and 
protosalt  of  iron,  or — in  the  absence  of  nitrous  acid — by  the  blue  colour 
imparted  to  a  mixture  of  starch  paste  and  iodide  of  potassium  (see 
§  154,  9). 

2.  Hydrochloric  acid,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure, 
is  a  colourless  gas,  which  forms  dense  fumes  in  the  air,  is  suffocating 
and  very  irritant,  and  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  water.  The  concentrated 
solution  (fuming  hydrochloric  acid)  loses  a  large  portion  of  its  gas  when 
heated. 

3.  The  neutral  metallic  chlorides  are  readily  soluble  in  water, 
vith  the  exception  of  chloride  of  lead,  chloride  of  silver,  and  mercurous 
chloride ;  most  of  the  chlorides  are  white  or  colourless.  Many  of  them 
volatilize  at  a  high  temperature  without  decomposition;  others  are  decom- 
posed on  ignition,  and  many  of  them  are  fixed  at  a  moderate  red  heat. 

4.  Nitrate  of  silver,  even  in  highly  dilute  solutions  containing  free 
hydrochloric  acid  or  metallic  chlorides,  produces  a  white  precipitate  of 
chloride  of  silver,  AgCl  [AgCI] ;  this  when  exposed  to  light  changes 
first  to  violet,  then  to  black ;  it  is  insoluble  in  cdlute  nitric  acid,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  anmionia  as  well  as  in  cyanide  of  potasaum,  or  in  a 
boiling  solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia*  (H.  Hager).  It 
i^aelts  without  decomposition  when  heated.     (Compare  §  115, 7.)     The 

^.  ^  "^0  prepare  this,  1  part  of  transparent  commercial  carbonate  of  ammonia  is 
^8olved  in  9  j)art8  of  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  to  each  10  co.  of 
®  solution  6  drops  of  aqueous  ammonia,  sp.  gr.  0*96,  are  added. 
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chlorine  in  solution  of  green  chloride  of  chromium  is  incompletely  pre- 
cipitated by  nitrate  of  silver  (Peligot),  whilst  from  a  solution  of  oxy- 
chloride  of  molybdenum  in  sulphuric  acid  it  is  not  precipitated  at  2II 
(Blomstrand).  In  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  nitrate  of  silver  yields 
an  ochreous-yellow  precipitate  containing  gold,  silver,  and  chlorine. 

5.  Mercurous  nitrate  and  acetate  of  lead  produce  precipi- 
tates of  mercurous  chloride,  Hg,Cl  [HgjCIJ,  and  chloride  of 
lead,  PbCl  [PbClj],  in  solutions  containing  free  hydrochloric  acid  or 
metallic  chlorides.  For  the  properties  of  these  precipitates,  see 
§  1 16, 6,  and  §  117,  7.  In  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  acetate  of  lead 
gives  a  precipitate  of  double  chloride  of  lead  and  gold. 

6.  If  hydrochloric  acid  is  heated  with  binoxide  of  manganese  or 
peroxide  of  lead,  or  a  chloride  with  binoxide  of  manganese  or  per- 
oxide of  lead  and  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine  is  evolved,  which  maybe 
readily  recognized  by  its  odour,  its  yellowish-green  colour,  and  its  bleach- 
ing action  on  vegetable  colours.  The  best  way  of  testing  the  latter  is 
to  expose  to  the  gas  a  moist  slip  of  litmus-paper,  or  of  paper  coloured 
with  indigo  solution.  No  chlorine  is  evolved  when  metallic  chlorides  are 
heated  with  acetic  acid  and  binoxide  of  manganese  or  peroxide  of  lead. 

7.  If  a  metallic  chloride  is  triturated  with  chromate  of  potassa, 
the  dry  mixture  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
tubulated  retort,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied,  a  deep  brownish-red  gas  is 
copiously  evolved,  oxychloride  of  chromium  or  chlorochromic 
acid,  CrOjCl  [CrOaCIJ;  this  condenses  to  a  liquid  of  the  same  colour, 
and  passes  into  the  receiver.  If  this  distillate  is  mixed  with  ammonia 
in  excess,  a  yellow-coloured  solution  is  obtained  from  the  formation  of 
chromate  of  ammonia, 

CrO^Cl  +  2NH^0,H0  =  NH^Cl  +  NH,0,CrO, 
[Cr02Cl2  +  4NH,OH-2NH,CI  +  (NH,),Cr04  +  2H5jO]. 
On  adding  an  acid,  the  colour  of  the  solution  changes  to  a  reddish- 
yellow,  owing  to  the  formation  of  acid  chromate  of  ammonia. 

8.  The  chlorine  in  the  metallic  chlorides  insoluble  in  water  and 
nitric  acid  may  be  detected  by  fusing  them  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
potassa,  and  treating  the  fused  mass  with  water,  which  will  dissolve, 
besides  the  excess  of  the  alkaline  carbonate,  the  chloride  of  the  alkali 
metal  formed  in  the  process. 

9.  If  oxide  of  copper  is  dissolved  in  the  outer  blowpipe  flame  in  a 
bead  of  microcosmic  salt  on  a  platinum  wire  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  make  the  mass  nearly  opaque,  a  trace  of  a  substance  containing 
chlorine  added  to  it  while  stHl  in  fusion,  and  the  bead  then  exposed  to 
the  reducing  flame,  a  flame  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  inclining  to  purple, 
will  be  seen  encircling  it  so  long  as  chlorine  is  present  (Berzelius). 

§  153. 

h.  Hydrobromic  Acid,  HBr  [HBrj. 

1.  Bromine  is  a  heavy  reddish-brown  fluid  of  a  very  disagreeable 
chlorine-like  odour,  which  solidifies  at  a  low  temperature  to  a  crystalline 
mass;  this  melts  at  -7*05''*  and'boils  at  58*75°*  under  a  pressure  of 
760  mm. ;  it  volatilizes  rapidly  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The 
vapour  is  brownish-red.  Bromine  bleaches  vegetable  colours  like  chlorine ; 
it  is  tolerably  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  more  readily  in  alcohol,  and 

*  Ramsay  and  Young,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  Trans.,  1886,  453. 
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very  freely  in  ether,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  chloroform.  The  solu- 
tions are  yellowish-red.  Bromine  is  removed  from  its  aqueous  solution 
Tirhen  this  is  agitated  with  ether,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  or  chloroform. 

2.  Hydrobromic  acid  gas,  its  aqueous  solution,  and  the 
metallic  bromides  in  their  general  behaviour  are  closely  analogous 
-to  the  corresponding  chlorides. 

3.  Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  aqueous  solutions  of  hydrobromic 
acid  or  of  bromides  produces  a  yellowish-white  precipitate  of  bromide 
of  silver,  AgBr  [AgBr],  which  changes  to  gray  on  exposure  to  light; 
this,  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  almost  insoluble  in  a 
boiling  solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  (H.  Hager),  and  some- 
-what  sparingly  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  dissolves  with  facility  in  cyanide 
of  potassium. 

4.  Nitrate  of  protoxide  of  paUadium,  but  not  palladious 
chloride,  produces  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  of  palladious  bromide, 
•PdBr  [PcJBrJ,  in  neutral  solutions  of  metallic  bromides.  In  con- 
centrated solutions,  this  precipitate  is  formed  immediately;  in  dilute 
solutions,  it  makes  its  appearance  only  after  the  lapse  of  some  time. 

5.  Nitric  acid  decomposes  hydrobromic  acid  and  the  bromides,  with 
the  exception  of  bromide  of  silver  and  bromide  of  mercury,  when  the 
mixture  is  heated,  and  Hberates  the  bromine,  the  hydrogen  or  the  metal 
being  oxidissed.  In  the  case  of  a  solution,  the  liberated  bromine  colours 
it  yellow  or  yellowish-red ;  whilst  with  bromides  in  the  solid  state  or  in 
concentrated  solution,  the  brownish-red  (if  diluted,  brownish-yellow) 
vapour  of  bromine  escapes  at  the  same  time,  and,  if  evolved  in  sufficient 
quantity,  condenses  in  the  cold  part  of  the  test-tube  to  small  drops.  In 
the  cold,  nitric  acid,  even  the  red  fuming  acid,  fails  to  liberate  the 
bromine  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  bromides,  neither  is  it  liberated  by 
solution  of  nitrous  acid  in  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  nor  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  nitrite  of  potassa. 

6.  Chlorine,  in  the  gaseous  state  or  in  solution,  immediately 
liberates  bromine  from  the  solutions  of  its  compounds;  the  liquid 
assuming  a  yellowish-red  tint  if  the  quantity  of  the  bromine  present  is 
not  too  minute.  A  large  excess  of  chlorine  must  be  avoided,  as  this 
would  cause  formation  of  chloride  of  bromine,  and  the  colour  will  be 
destroyed  completely  or  nearly  so.  This  reaction  is  made  much  more 
delicate  if  at  the  same  time  a  liquid  is  added  which  dissolves  bromine  and 
does  not  mix  with  water,  such  as  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  chloroform. 
The  neutral  or  feebly  acid  solution  is  mixed  in  a  test-tube  with  a  little 
of  one  of  these  liquids,  sufficient  to  f oi*m  a  large  drop  at  the  bottom ; 
dilute  chlorine  water  is  then  added  drop  by  drop,  and  the  tube  shaken. 
With  appreciable  quantities  of  bromine,  for  example,  1  part  in  1000 
parts  of  water,  the  drop  at  the  bottom  acquires  a  reddish-yellow  tint; 
with  very  minute  quantities  (1  part  of  bromine  in  30,000  parts  of 
water),  a  pale-yellow  tint,  which,  however,  is  still  distinctly  discernible. 
Ether  is  by  no  mecms  ISo  well  suited  for  this  reaction.  A  large  excess 
of  chlorine  water  must  be  avoided,  and  it  must  always  be  ascertained 
first  whether  the  chlorine  water,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water 
and  some  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  chloroform,  and  shaken,  will  leave 
these  reagents  quite  uncoloured.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  chlorine 
water  must  not  be  used  for  the  purpose.  If  the  solution  of  bromine  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon  or  chloroform  (or  ether)  is  mixed  with  some  solution 
of  potassa,  the  mixture  shaken,  and  heat  applied,  the  yellow  colour 
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disappears,  and  the  solution  now  contains  bromide  of  potassium  and 
bromate  of  potassa.  By  evaporation  and  ignition,  the  bromate  of  potassa 
is  converted  into  bromide  of  potassium,  and  the  ignited  mass  maj  then 
be  further  tested  as  directed  in  7. 

7.  If  bromides  are  heated  with  binoxide  of  manganese  or  per- 
oxide of  lead  and  sulphuric  acid,  concentrated  or  dilute,  brownish - 
red  vapours  of  bromine  are  given  off.  The  presence  of  chlorides  in 
large  proportion  is  not  favourable  to  the  reaction ;  dilute  solutions  must 
then  be  used,  so  that  chloride  of  bromine  is  not  formed.  Bromides  give 
off  bromine  when  heated  with  peroxide  oi  lead  and  acetic  acid,  but  not 
with  binoxide  of  manganese  and  acetic  acid  (Vortmann).  If  the 
bromine  be  present  in  very  minute  quantity  only,  the  colour  of  these 
vapours  will  not  be  visible ;  but  if  the  mixture  is  heated  in  a  small 
retort,  and  the  evolved  vapours  are  passed  through  a  long  glass  con- 
denser, the  colour  of  the  bromine  vapours  may  generally  be  seen  by 
looking  lengthways  through  the  tube,  and  the  firet  drops  of  the  distillate 
are  also  coloured  yellow.  The  first  vapours  and  the  first  drops  of  the 
distillate  should  be  received  in  a  test-tube  containing  some  starch 
moistened  with  water ;  as, 

8.  If  moistened  starch  is  brought  into  contact  with  free  bromine, 
more  especially  in  the  form  of  vapour,  yellow  bromide  of  starch 
is  formed.  The  coloration  is  not  always  instantaneous.  The  reaction  is 
rendered  most  delicate  by  sealing  the  test-tube  which  contains  the 
moistened  starch  and  the  first  drops  of  the  distillate  from  7,  and 
cautiously  inverting  it,  so  as  to  cause  the  moist  starch  to  occupy  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube  whilst  the  liquid  occupies  the  bottom.  The 
presence  of  even  the  slightest  trace  of  bromine  will  then,  in  the  course 
of  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  impart  a  yellow  tint  to  the  starch, 
which,  however,  disappears  again  after  some  time.  The  test  may  be 
made  in  a  simple  manner,  almost  with  the  same  degree  of  delicacy,  by 
gently  heating  the  liquid  containing  free  bromine,  or  also  the  original 
mixture  of  bromide,  binoxide  of  manganese,  and  sulphuric  acid,  in  a 
very  small  beaker,  covered  with  a  watch-glass  to  the  lower  side  of  which 
a  sHp  of  paper  moistened  with  starch  paste  and  sprinkled  with  starch 
powder  has  been  attached. 

9.  If  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  over  a  mixture  of  a  bromide  with  di- 
chromate  of  potassa,  and  heat  applied,  a  brownish-red  gas  is  evolved, 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  chlorides ;  this  gas,  however,  consists  of  pure 
bromine,  and  therefore  the  liquid  which  passes  over  does  not  turn 
yellow,  but  becomes  colourless  when  supersaturated  with  ammonia. 
Bromine  can  also  be  liberated  from  solutions  of  bromides,  &c.,  by  heating 
them  with  dichromate  of  potassa  and  sulphiiric  acid. 

10.  If  a  solution  of  hydrobromic  acid  or  a  bromide  is  mixed  with  a 
little  chloride  of  gold,  a  straw  colour  or  dark  orange  colour  is  produced 
owing  to  the  formation  of  bromide  of  gold.  If  iodine  is  present,  it 
must  be  removed  before  the  solution  of  gold  is  added  (Bill). 

11.  In  the  metallic  bromides  which  are  insoluble  in  water  and  nitric 
acid,  the  bromine  is  detected  in  the  same  way  as  the  chlorine  in  the 
corresponding  chlorides. 

12.  If  a  substance  containing  bromine  is  added  to  a  bead  of 
microcosmic  salt  saturated  with  oxide  of  copper,  and  the  bead  is 
then  ignited  in  the  inner  blowpipe  fiame,  the  flame  is  coloured  blue, 
inclining  to  green,  more  particularly  at  the  edges  (Berzelius). 
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§154. 
c.  Hydriodic  Acid,  HI  [HI]. 

1.  Iodine  is  a  solid,  soft  substance  of  a  peculiar  odour.  It  generally 
occurs  in  the  form  of  almost  black,  shining,  crystalline  scales.  It  melts 
at  114*15°*  and  boils  at  184'35''*  under  a  pressure  of  760  mm.,  being 
converted  into  vapour  of  a  beautiful  violet-blue  colour,  which  on  cooling 
condenses  to  a  black  sublimate.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
yielding  a  pale  brown  solution,  but  readily  in  alcohol  or  ether,  or  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  solutions  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  iodide  of  potassium  solution  are  deep  red-brown ;  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon  and  chloroform,  reddish-violet.  Iodine  destroys  vegetable  colours 
only  slowly  and  imperfectly ;  it  stains  the  sldn  brown  ;  with  starch,  it 
forms  an  intensely  dark-blue  compound  :  this  is  invariably  produced  when 
iodine  vapour  or  a  solution  containing  free  iodine  comes  in  contact  with 
starch,  best  with  starch  paste.  It  is  decomposed  by  all^lies,  by  chlorine 
and  bromine,  and  also  by  sulphurous  acid  and  reducing  agents  generally. 

2.  Hydriodic  acid  is  a  gas  resembling  hydrochloric  and  hydro- 
bromic  acid ;  it  dissolves  copiously  in  water.  The  colourless  hydrated 
hydriodic  acid  speedily  becomes  reddish-brown  in  contact  with  the 
air ;  water  and  free  iodine  are  formed,  and  the  latter  dissolves  in  the 
hydriodic  acid. 

3.  The  iodides  correspond  also  in  many  respects  with  the  chlorides. 
Of  the  iodides  of  the  heavy  metals,  however,  many  more  are  insoluble 
in  water  than  is  the  case  with  the  corresponding  chlorides.  Many 
iodides  have  characteristic  colours,  such  as  iodide  of  lead  and  subiodide 
and  iodide  of  mercury. 

4.  Nitrate  of  silver  in  aqueous  solutions  of  hydriodic  acid  or  of 
iodides  produces  a  yellowish-white  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver,  Agl 
[Agl],  which  blackens  on  exposure  to  light ;  this  precipitate  is  insoluble 
in  dilute  nitric  acid,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia  of  5 
per  cent.,  insoluble  in  a  boiling  solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonisl 
(H.  Hager),  but  dissolves  readily  in  cyanide  of  potassium. 

5.  Protoohloride  of  palladium  and  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  pal- 
ladium produce,  even  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  hydriodic  add  or 
metallic  iodides,  a  brownish-black  precipitate  of  palladious  iodide, 
Pdl  [PdU,  which  dissolves  to  a  trifling  extent  in  saline  solutions  (chloride 
of  sodium,  chloride  of  magnesium,  &c,),  but  is  insoluble  or  nearly  so  in 
dilute  cold  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids. 

6.  A  solution  of  1  part  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  2J  parts  of 
ferrous  sulphate  throws  down  cuprous  iodide,  Cu^^I  [CujIJ,  from 
neutral  aqueous  solutions  of  the  iodides  as  a  dirty  white  precipitate.  The 
addition  of  a  little  ammonia  promotes  the  complete  precipitation  of  the 
iodine.  Chlorides  and  bromides  are  not  precipitated  by  this  reagent. 
Instead  of  the  mixture  of  sulphates,  sulphate  of  copper  can  be  used, 
mixed  with  a  sufficient  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  or  bisulphite  of  soda. 

7.  Pure  nitric  acid,  free  from  nitrous  acid,  decomposes  hydriodic 
acid  or  iodides  only  when  acting  on  them  in  its  concentrated  form,  espe- 
cially on  the  application  of  heat.  But  nitrous  acid  and  hyponitric 
acid  decompose  hydriodic  acid  and  iodides  with  the  greatest  facility 

*  Ramsay  and  Young,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  Trans.,  1886,  453. 
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even  in  the  most  dilute  solutions.  Colourless  solutions  of  iodides  there- 
fore acquire  immediately  a  hrow;dsh-red  colour  on  addition  of  some  red 
fuming  nitric  acid,  or  of  a  mixture  of  this  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  or  better  still,  on  adding  a  solution  of  nitrous  acid  in  hydrated 
sulphuric  acid,  or  of  nitrite  of  potassa  and  some  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid.  From  somewhat  concentrated  solutions^  the  iodine  separates  in 
the  form  of  black  scales,  whilst  nitric  oxide  and  iodine  vapour  escape. 

8.  As  the  blue  coloration  of  iodide  of  starch  remains  visible  in 
much  more  highly  dilute  solutions  than  the  yellow  colour  of  solution 
of  iodine  in  water,  the  delicacy  of  the  reaction  described  in  7  is 
considerably  increased  by  first  mixing  the  liquid  to  be  tested  for  iodine 
with  some  thin,  tolerably  clear  starch  paste,  then  adding  a  few  drops 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  make  the  fluid  strongly  acid,  and  finally 
one  of  the  reagents  mentioned  in  7.  A  single  drop  of  the  solution  of 
nitrous  acid  in  sulphuric  add  on  a  glass  rod  is  sufficient  to  produce  the 
reaction  most  distinctly.  The  author  therefore  strongly  recommends 
this  reagent,  which  was  first  proposed  by  Otto.  Red  fuming  nitric 
acid  must  be  added  in  somewhat  larger  quantity,  in  order  that  the  re- 
action may  take  place  satisfactorily ;  this  reagent,  therefore,  is  not  well 
adapted  to  detect  very  minute  quantities  of  iodine.  The  reaction  with 
nitrite  of  potassa  also  is  extremely  delicate.  The  solution  to  be  tested  is 
mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  add  or  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  distinctly 
add  reaction,  and  a  drop  or  two  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrite  of 
potassa  is  then,  added ;  in  cases  where  the  quantity  of  iodine  present  is 
very  minute,  the  fluid  turns  reddish,  instead  of  blue.  An  excess  of  the 
reagent  containing  nitrous  acid  does  not  materially  impair  the  delicacy 
of  the  reaction.  As  iodide  of  starch  dissolves  in  hot  water  forming  a 
colourless  liquid,  the  solutions  must  be  cold ;  the  colder  they  are,  the 
more  delicate  the  reaction.  To  attain  the  highest  degree  of  delicacy, 
cool  the  fluid  with  ice,  let  the  starch  deposit,  and  place  the  test-tube 
upon  white  paper  to  observe  the  reaction  (compare  also  §  167). 

9.  Chlorine  gas  and  chlorine  water  also  decompose  iodine  com- 
pounds, setting  the  iodine  free ;  but  if  the  chlorine  is  used  in  excess, 
the  liberated  iodine  combines  with  it,  forming  a  colourless  chloride  of 
iodine.  If  a  little  chlorine  water,  therefore,  is  added  to  a  dilute  solution 
of  the  metallic  iodide,  mixed  with  starch  paste,  it  at  once  acquires  a 
blue  tint,  but  becomes  colourless  again  on  adding  more  chlorine  water. 
As  it  is  difficult  not  to  exceed  the  proper  limit,  especially  when  the 
quantity  of  iodine  present  is  but  small,  chlorine  water  is  not  well  adapted 
for  the  detection  of  minute  traces  of  iodine. 

10.  If  a  solution  containing  hydriodic  acid  or  an  iodide  is  mixed 
with  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  so  as  to  leave  a  few  drops 
undissolved,  and  one  of  the  agents  by  which  iodine  is  liberated  (a  drop 
of  a  solution  of  hyponitric  acid  in  sulphuric  acid — hydrochloric  acid  and 
nitrite  of  potassa— chlorine  water,  <fec.)  is  added,  the  mixture  vigorously 
shaken,  and  then  allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  the  chloroform  or  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  coloured  a  deeper  or  lighter  violet-red  by  the  iodine  dissolved 
in  it,  subsides  to  the  bottom.  This  reaction  is  exceedingly  delicate. 
If  a  solution  containing  free  iodine  is  shaken  with  petroleum,  ben- 
zene^ or  ether,  the  first  two  are  coloured  red,  and  the  ether  more  of  a 
reddish-brown  or  yellow.  Iodine  colours  ether  much  more  intensely 
than  an  equal  quantity  of  bromine. 

11.  If  metallic  iodides  are  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
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acid,  or  with  dilute  sulphurie  acid  and  binoikide  of  manganese 
or  peroxide  of  lead,  or  with  dilute  sulphurio  acid  and  ohromate 
of  potassa,  or  with  ferric  chloride  or  sulphate,  iodine  separates ; 
this  may  be  known  by  the  colour  of  its  vapour,  or  in  the  case  of  very 
minute  quantities,  by  its  action  on  a  slip  of  paper  coated  with  starch 


12.  The  iodides  which  are  insoluble  in  water  and  nitric  add  when 
fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa  mixture  behave  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  corresponding  chlorides. 

13.  A  bead;  of  microcosmic  salt  saturated  with  oxide  of 
copper,  touched  with  a  substance  containing  iodine,  and  ignited  in  the 
inner  blowpipe  flame,  imparts  an  intense  green  colour  to  the  flame. 

§  155. 

d.  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  HCp^T  or  HCy  [HCN]. 

1.  Cyanogen,  C,N  [CjNJ,  is  a  colourless. gas  of  sp.  gr.  1*8  having 
a  peculiar  penetrating  odour  j  it  bums  with  a  crimson  flame,  and  is 
pretty  soluble  in  water. 

2.  Hydrocyanic  acid  (prussic  acid)  is  a  colourless,  volatile, 
inflammable  liquid,  the  odour  of  which  remotely  resembles  that  of  bitter 
almonds ;  it  is  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions ;  in  the  pure  state 
it  speedily  suffers  decomposition.  It  is  extremely  poisonous.  Its 
aqueous  solution  does  not  redden  litmus-paper. 

3.  The  cyanides  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are  soluble  in 
water;  the  solutions  smell  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  They  are  readily 
decomposed  by  acids,  even  by  carbonic  acid.  Cyanides  of  potassium 
and  sodium  are  not  decomposed  by  fusion  if .  air  is  excluded ;  when 
fused  with  oxides  of  lead,  copper,  antimony,  tin,  <fec.,  they  reduce  these 
oxides,  and  are  at  the  same  time  converted  into  cyanates ;  on  fusion  with 
metallic  sulphides,  these  cyanides  are  converted  into  sulphocyanates. 
Only  a  few  of  the  cyanides  with  heavy  metals  are  soluble  in  water ;  all 
of  them  are  decomposed  by  ignition,  the  cyanides  of  the  noble  metals 
being  converted  into  cyanogen  gas,  and  metal  or  a  paracyanide  of  the 
metal,  the  cyanides  of  the  other  heavy  metals  into  nitrogen  gas  and 
metallic  carbides.  Many  of  the  cyanides  with  heavy  metals  are  not 
decomposed  by  dilute  oxygen  acids,  and  only  with  difficulty  by  concen- 
trated nitric  acid.  By  heating  and  evaporation  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  all  cyanides  are  decomposed ;  hydrochloric  acid  decom- 
poses a  few  of  them ;  sulphuretted  hydi'ogen  decomposes  many  cyanides. 

4.  The  cyanides  have  a  great  tendency  to  combine  with  each 
other;  hence  most  of  the  cyanides  of  the  heavy  metals  dissolve  in 
cyanide  of  potassium.    The  compounds  formed  are  either  : 

a.  True  double  salts,  such  as  KCy-hNiCy  [2KCN,Ni(CN)J.  From 
solutions  of  such  double  salts,  acids,  by  decomposing  the  cyanide  of 
potassium,  precipitate  the  metallic  cyanide  which  was  combined  with  it. 
—Or, 

6.  Simple  haloid  salts,  compounds  of  the  first  order,  in  which  a 
metal,  potassium,  for  example,  is  combined  with  a  compound  radicle 
consisting  of  cyanogen  and  another  metal  (iron,  cobalt,  manganese, 
chromium).  Ferrocyanide  and  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  K^CgNgFe 
or  K,Cfy  [K,FeC«NJ,  and  IS^J^^^^e^  or  K,Cfdy  [K.Fe,C„H,J,  are  com- 
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pounds  of  this  kind  From  solutions  of  compounds  of  this  nature, 
dilute  acids  do  not  separate  metallic  cyanides  in  the  cold.  If  the  potas- 
sium is  displaced  by  hydrogen,  peculiar  hydrogen  acids  are  formed  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  hydrocyanic  add. 

In  the  first  place,  the  reactions  of  hydrocyanic  add  and  the  simple 
cyanides  will  be  considered,  and  subsequently,  in  separate  sections,  those 
of  hydroferrocyanic  and  hydroferricyanic  add. 

5.  Nitrate  of  silver  produces,  in  solutions  of  free  hydrocyanic  add 
and  of  cyanides  of  the  alkali  metals,  white  precipitates  of  cyanide  of 
silver,  AgCyN"  [AgCN],  which  are  readily  soluble  in  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, but  dissolve  with  some  difficulty  in  ammonia,  and  are  insoluble  in 
dilute  nitric  acid ;  these  predpitates  are  decomposed  by  ignition,  leaving 
metallic  silver  with  some  paracyanide  of  silver.  If  free  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  being  tested  for,  the  delicacy  of  the  reaction  is  increased  if  the 
solution  is  first  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  nitrate  of  silver  then 
added,  and  finally  nitric  acid  to  acid  reaction. 

6.  If  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  a  few  drops  of  ferric 
chloride  are  added  to  a  solution  of  free  hydrocyanic  acid,  no  alteration 
takes  place ;  but  if  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  is  now 
added  so  as  to  render  the  solution  alkaline,  a  bluish-green  precipitate 
forms,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  prussian-blue  and  hydrate  of 
f errosof erric  oxide.  If  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  after  an  interval  of  five 
minutes  (best  after  previous  application  of  heat),  the  hydrate  of  ferroso- 
ferric  oxide  dissolves^  whilst  the  prussian-blue  (p.  130,  6)  remains 
undissolved.  If  only  a  very  minute  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  be 
present,  the  liquid  will  merely  appear  green  on  the  addition  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  it  is  oidy  after  long  standing  that  a  trifling  blue 
precipitate  separates.  The  same  final  reaction  is  observed  when  a  mix- 
ture of  protosalt  and  persalt  of  iron  is  mixed  with  the  solution  of  an 
alkaline  cyanide,  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added. 

7.  If  a  liquid  containing  a  little  hydrocyanic  acid  or  cyanide  of 
potassium  (with  free  hydrocyanic  acid,  a  drop  or  two  of  a  dilute  solution 
of  potassa  or  soda  should  be  added)  be  mixed  with  suffident  yellow- 
sulphide  of  ammonium  to  impart  a  yellowish  tint  to  the  solution,  the 
mixture  warmed  in  a  porcelain  dish  on  the  water-bath  until  it  has  become 
colourless,  and  the  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  decomposed  or 
volatilized,  and  the  whole  finally  evaporated  to  drynesfe,  the  liquid  will 
contain  sulphocyanate  of  the  alkali.  This  is  dissolved  in  a  little  water, 
acidified  with  a  drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric  acid,  allowed  to  stand  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  ferric  chloride  is  added.  A  blood -red  coloration  is 
then  produced  by  the  sulphocyanate.  If  the  colour  is  violet  cy^lpHl 
red  coloration  disappears  rapidly,  more  ferric  chloride  must  be  afflfea 
(Liebig,  Almdn).  This  reaction  is  exceedingly  delicate.  The 
following  equation  expresses  the  conversion  of  hydrocyanic  acid  into 
sulphocyanate : 

KH,S,  +  2KCy  =  2KCyS,  +  NH,S 
[(NH,)2S5  +  4KCN  =  4KCNS  +  (NH4)2S]. 
If  an  acetate  is  present,  the  reaction  takes  place  only  on  adding  more 
hydrochloric  acid.  To  discover  the  cyanogen  in  insoluble  compounds 
by  converting  it  into  sulphocyanate  of  iron,  proceed  as  follows  : — Fuse 
some  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the  loop  of  a  platinum  wire  until  the  water 
of  crystallization  is  driven  off  and  the  mass  swells  up,  dip  it  in  the 
substance,  heat  for  a  little  time,  removing  it  from  the  flame  as  soon  as 
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the  sulphur  begins  to  bum,  and  then  dip  the  mass  in  a  few  drops  of 
feiTic  chloride  mixed  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid.  A  permanent 
hlood-red  colour  will  be  produced.  If  the  substance  is  heated  too  long, 
the  reaction  fails,  as  the  sulphocyanate  of  sodium  formed  is  again 
destroyed.  This  method  is  well  suited  to  distinguish  chloride,  bromide, 
or  iodide  of  silver  from  cyanide  of  silver  (A.Fr5hde). 

8.  On  miyjng  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  an  alkaline 
cyanide  with  a  little  picric  acid  solution  (1  of  picric  add  to  250  of 
water),  and  boiling,  the  fluid  appears  dark-red  from  formation  of  pier  o- 
cyamate  (isopurpurate)  of  potassa,  the  coloration  increasing  in 
intensity  by  standing.  If  the  solution  of  the  alkaline  cyanide  is  very 
dilute,  no  more  picric  acid  must  be  added  than  is  sufficient  just  to  colour 
the  liquid  lemon-yellow.  After  boiling,  the  red  coloration  frequently 
does  not  make  its  appearance  until  the  solution  has  cooled  and  stood 
some  time.  This  reaction  of  0.  D.  Braun's  is  not  so  delicate  as  those 
described  in  6  and  7,  but  it  can  be  used  to  detect  cyanide  in  presence  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  as  the  latter  does  not  yield  picrocyamate  of 
potassa. 

9.  On  saturating  filter-paper  with  freshly  prepared  tincture  of 
gnaiaouin  containing  8  or  4  per  cent,  of  the  resin,  allowing  the  alcohol 
to  evaporate,  moistening  the  paper  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
containing  ^  per  cent,  of  the  salt,  and  then  exposing  it  to  air  in  which 
a  trace  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  present,  it  becomes  blue  from  a  separation 
of  active  oxygen ; 

3CuO  +  2HCy  -  Cu,Cy,CuCy  +  2H0  +  O 
[3CuO+4HCN=Cu,(CN)„Cu(CN),+2H,0+0] 
(Pagenstecher,  Schonbein).  This  reaction  is  very  delicate,  but 
not  characteristic  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  air  containing  ammonia, 
nitrous  acid,  ozone,  bromine,  iodine,  or  hypochlorous  acid  also  blues  the 
paper.  It  is  still  less  satisfactory  when  used  for  testing  solutions,  as 
not  only  do  hydrocyanic  acid  and  cyanides  impart  a  blue  colour  to  a 
mixture  of  tincture  of  guaiacum  with  very  dilute  sulphate  of  copper 
solution,  but  soluble  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  fluorides,  <&c.,  produce 
the  same  effect. 

10.  If  a  very  dilute  solution  of  iodide  of  starch  is  mixed  with  a 
trace  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  or,  after  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
with  a  trace  of  an  alkaline  cyanide,  the  blue  colour  will  disappear 
immediately,  or  after  a  short  time,  the  iodine  and  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  being  transformed  into  iodide  of  cyanogen  and  hydriocfie  ackl 
(Schonbein).     This  is  a  very  delicate  reaction,  but  cannot  be  relied 

in  without  further  tests,  as  many  other  substances  decolorize  iodide 
of  starch. 

11.  None  of  the  above  methods  can  be  used  to  detect  cyanogen  in 
cyanideofmercury.  To  detect  cyanogen  in  that  compound  the  solu- 
tion must  be  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  cyanide  of  mercury 
is  then  decomposed,  sulphide  of  mercury  is  precipitated,  and  the  solu- 
tion contains  free  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  cyanogen  in  solid  cyanide  o£ 
mercury  is  most  readily  detected  by  heating  it  y0k  glass  tube.  (Com- 
pare'd.)  On  heating  a  solution  of  cyanide  o£«inercury  in  a  retort  ynth 
hydrochloric  add,  or  with  chloride  of  so<jbiirm  and  oxalic  acid,  or  vdth 
chloride  of  sodium  and  dilute  sulphuric  Raid,  the  distillate  will  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  the  cyanogen  as  hydrocyanic  acid. 
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«.  Hydroferrocyanic  Acid,  H,FeC^N3=H,Cfy  [H.FeC.Nj. 

Hydroferrocyanic  acid  is  colourless,  crystalline,  and  easily  soluble 
in  water.  Its  solutions  have  a  strongly  acid  reaction.  Some  of  the 
ferrocyanides,  as  those  containing  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths,  are  soluble  in  water,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  insoluble. 
All  the  f errocyanides  are  decomposed  by  ignition ;  where  they  are  not 
quite  anhydrous,  hydrocyanic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia  escape, 
otherwise  nitrogen  and  occasionally  cyanogen.  In  solutions  of  hydro- 
ferrocyanic acid  or  of  soluble  ferrocyanides,  ferric  chloride  pro- 
duces a  blue  precipitate  of  ferrocyanide  of  iron  (prussian-blue, 
eomp.  p.  130,  6) ;  sulphate  of  copper  gives  a  brownish-red  precipitate 
of  ferrocyanide  of  copper  (see  p.  147,  9);  nitrate  of  silver  a 
white  precipitate  of  ferrocyanide  of  silver,  Ag^FeCgNj  =  Ag,Cf y 
[Ag^FeCf NJ,  which  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia  if  treated 
with  it  for  a  short  time  in  the  cold,  but  dissolves  in  cyanide  of  potassium. 
If  boiled  with  aqueous  ammonia,  it  is  converted  into  ferrocyanide  of 
silver  and  iron,  whilst  cyanide  of  silver  and  cyanide  of  ammonium  pass 
into  solution.  If  a  not  too  dilute  solution  of  an  alkaline  ferrocyanide 
be  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  some  ether  poured  on  the  top 
of  the  mixture,  hydroferrocyanic  acid  will  separate  in  the  crystal- 
line form  where  the  two  liquids  meet.  Ferrocyanides  of  the  aJkali- 
metals  in  aqueous  solution  are  not  decomposed  by  carbonic  add;  this 
distinguishes  them  from  cyanides  of  the  alkaK  metals.  Insoluble  ferro- 
cyanides are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  solution  of  soda,  ferrocyanide 
of  sodium  being  formed,  and  the  oxides  thrown  down,  unless  they  are 
soluble  in  soda.  On  heating  ferrocyanides,  such  as  prussian-blue,  with 
ammoniacal^silver  solution,  oxide  of  iron  separates,  and  the  solution 
when  acidified  with  nitric  acid  yields  a  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver 
(Werth).  If  ferrocyanides  are  heated  with  a  mixture  of  3  parts  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  and  1  part  water,  until  the  free  acid  is  ex- 
pelled, they  are  decomposed,  and  the  cyanogen  is  driven  off  in  the  form 
of  hydrocyanic  acid ;  the  metals  remain  behind  as  sulphates.  On  pro- 
jecting metallic  cyanides  into  fusing  nitrate  of  pbtassa,  the  cyanogen 
is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen,  and  the  metals  are  con- 
verted into  oxides,  which  remain  in  the  crucible. 

/3.  Hydroferricyanic  Acid,  B^3Fefi,^^  =  lljOfdy  [H,Fe,c,,NiJ. 

Hydroferricyanic  acid  and  many  of  the  ferricyanides  are  soluble  in 
water;  like  the  ferrocyanides,  all  ferricyanides  are  decomposed  by  igni- 
tion. In  the  aqueous  solutions  of  hydroferricyanic  acid  and  its  salts, 
ferric  chloride  produces  no  blue  precipitate;  but  ferrous  sulphate 
produces  a  blue  precipitate  of  ferricyanide  of  iron  (see  p.  129,  8); 
sulphate  of  copper  a  yellowish-green  precipitate  of  ferricyanide 
^of  copper,  CUjC^dy  [Cu^FeAaNJ,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid; 
filtrate  of  silver  aHJ^range-coloured  precipitate  of  ferricyanide  of 
silver,  AgjCfdy  [AgJ^^j,N,.J,  which  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  amnNfej^  and  in  cyanide  of  potassium.  Aqueous 
solutions  of  the  f erricyanioSl^f  the  alkali  metals  are  not  altered  by 
carbonic  acid,  but  sulphuretted  hydrogen  decomposes^  them; 
sulphur  separates,  and  hydroferrocyanic  acid  and  a  ferrocyanide  of 
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the  alkali  metal  is  formed.  Free  hydroferricyanic  acid  or  a  solution  of 
ferricyanide  of  potassium  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  undergoes  an 
analogous  decomposition.  The  insoluble  ferricyanides  are  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  solution  of  soda,  the  metallic  oxides  being  thrown 
down ;  in  the  filtrate  from  them  either  ferricyanide  of  sodium  alone  is 
found,  or  a  mixture  of  ferro-  with  ferricyanide  of  sodium;  Ferri- 
cyanides when  heated  with  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution  are  decom- 
posed in  a  manner  similar  to  the  ferrocyanides.  On  being  heated  with 
a  mixture  of  3  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  1  part  water, 
and  also  on  fusion  with  nitrate  of  potassa,  the  ferricyanides  are  decom- 
posed like  the  ferrocyanides. 

§  156. 

e.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  or  Hydrosulph' 

HS  [H,S1  ^^//^V;,, 

1.  Sulphur  isa  solid,  brittle,  friable,  tasteless  substance,  insoluWe  . 
in  water.  It  occurs  occasionally  in  the  form  of  yellow  or  brownish 
crystals,  or  crystalline  masses  of  a  yellow  or  brownish  colour,  and  occa- 
sionally in  that  of  a  yellow  or  yellowish- white  or  grayish-white  powder. 
It  melts  at  118**,  and  at  a  higher  temperatiu^  it  is  converted  into 
brownish-yellow  vapours,  which  in  cold  air  condense  to  a  yellow  powder, 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  to  drops.  Heated  in  the  air,  it  burns 
with  a  bluish  flame  forming  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  recognized  at 
once  by  its  suflfocating  odour.  Concentrated  nitric  acid,  nitrohydro-' 
chloric  acid,  and  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassa  and  hydrochloric  acid 
dissolve  sulphur  gradually,  with  the  aid  of  a  moderate  heat,  converting 
it  into  sulphuric  acid ;  it  dissolves  in  boiling  solution  of  soda  to  a  yellow 
liquid,  which  contains  sulphide  of  sodium  and  hyposulphite  of  soda; 
it  is  insoluble  in  cold  ammonia,  but  in  warm  ammonia  it  dissolves  to  a 
small  extent.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  dissolves  the  ordinary  variety  of 
sulphur  with  ease,  but  there  is  also  a  modification  which  is  insoluble 
in  it.  A  hydrogen  flame  brought  in  contact  with  sulphur,  or  with 
sulphides  or  sulpha,tes,  becomes  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour.  ^     - 

2.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and 
pressure,  is  a  colourless  inflammable  gas,  soluble  in  water,  readily  re- 
cognized by  its  odour  of  rotten  eggs ;  it  transiently  imparts  a  red  tiht 
to  litmus-paper.  When  ignited,  it  bums  with  a  blue  flame  yielding 
^ater  and  sulphurous  acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  (the  uses  and 
properties  of  which  have  been  already  given,  p.  49)  is  decomposed  by 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  ferric  chloride,  permanganic  acid,  chromic 
acid,  nitrous  acid,  and  other  oxidizing  agents,  with  separation  of  sulphur. 

3.  Of  the  sulphides,  only  those  with  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths 
are  soluble  in  water.  These,  as  well  as  the  sulphides  of  iron,  man- 
ganese, and  zinc,  are  decomposed  by  dilute  mineral  acids,  with  evolution 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  may  be  readily  detected  by  its  odour, 
and  by  its  action  on  solution. of  lead  (see  4).  Tl^  decomposition  oj^** 
the  higher  siilphides  is  attended  with  separ^^  of  sulphur  in  a 
finely  fivided  state ;  the  white  precipitate  mu^Se  readily  distinguished 
from  similar  precipitates  by  its  behavigpr  when  heated.  Part  of 
the  sulphides  of  the  metals  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  groups  are  decom- 
posed by  conpentrated  and  boiling  hydrochloric  a^^id,  with  evolution  of 
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Bul^uretted  hydiogen,  whilst  others  are  not  dissolved  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  by  concentrated  and  boiling  nitric  acid.  The  compounds  of 
sulphur  with  mercury,  gold,  and  platinum  resist  the  action  of  both 
acids,  more  or  less,  but  dissolve  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  On  the 
dissolution  of  sulphides  in  nitric  acid  and  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid, 
sulphuric  acid  is  formed,  and  in  most  cases  sulphur  is  simultaneously 
separated.  Many  metallic  sulphides,  more  especially  those  of  a  higher 
degree  of  sulphuration,  give  a  sublimate  of  sulphur  when  heated  in  a 
tube  sealed  at  one  end.  All  sulphides  are  decomposed  by  fusion  with 
nitrate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  soda ;  on  extracting  the  melt  with 
water,  the  sulphur  is  found  in  solution  as  alkaline  sulphate. 

4.  If  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  the  gaseous  state  or  in  solution,  is 
brought  into  contact  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  acetate  of  lead,  black 
precipitates  of  sulphide  of  silver  or  sulphide  of  lead  are  formed. 
In  cases,  therefore,  where  the  odour  fails  to  afford  suiBdent  proof  of  the 
presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  can  be  detected  by  these  reagents 
with  certainty.  If  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  present  in  the  gaseous 
form,  the  air  suspected  to  contain  it  is  tested  by  pladng  in  it  a  small 
slip  of  paper  moistened  with  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  and  a  little 
ammonia ;  if  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  present,  the  slip  becomes  covered 
with  a  brownish-black  shining  film  of  sidphide  of  lead.  To  detect  a 
trace  of  an  alkaline  sulphide  in  presence  of  a  free  alkali  or  an  alkaline 
carbonate,  the  best  way  is  to  mix  the  liquid  with  a  solution  of  oxide  of 
lead  in  soda,  which  is  prepared  by  mixing  solution  of  acetate  of  lead 
with  solution  of  soda  until  the  precipitate  which  forms  at  first  is 
redissolved. 

5.  If  a  liquid  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  an  alkaline 
sulphide  is  mixed  with  sdution  of  soda,  and  nitroprusside  of 
sodium  added,  it  acquires  a  fine  reddish-violet  tint.  The  reaction  is 
very  delicate ;  but  that  with  solution  of  oxide  of  lead  in  soda  is  stiU 
more  sensitive. 

6.  Very  minute  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  detected 
in  an  aqueous  solution  by  adding  to  it  ^th  of  its  volume  of  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid  and  a  few  particles  of  paramidodimethylaniline 
sulphate,*  and,  as  soon  as  the  latter  has  dissolved,  1  or  2  drops  of  a 
dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  present, 
met&ylene-blue  is  formed,  which  colours  the  solution  to  pure  blue 
(H.  Caro,  E.  Fischer). 

7.  If  metallic  sulphides  are  exposed  to  the  oxidizing  flame  of  the 
blowpipe,  the  sulphur  bums  with  a  blue  fiame,  emitting  at  the  same 
time  the  well-known  odour  of  sulphurous  acid.  If  a  metallic  sulphide 
is  heated  in  a  glass  tube  open  at  both  ends,  in  the  upper  part  of  which 
a  slip  of  blue  litmus-paper  is  inserted,  and  the  tube  is  held  in  a  slanting 
position  during  the  operation,  the  escaping  sulphurous  acid  reddens  the 
litmus-paper. 

8.  If  a  finely  pulverized  metallic  sulphide  is  boiled  in  a  porcelain  dish 
with  solution  of  potassa,  and  the  mixture  then  heated  to  incipient  fusion 
%i  the  hydrate  of  potassa,  or  if  the  test  specimen  is  fused  in  a  platinum 
spoon  with  hydrate  d€  potassa,  and  the  mass  is,  in  either  case,  dissolved 
in  a  little  water,  a  piece  of  bright  silver  (a  polished  coin)  put  into  the 
solution,  and  the  latter  waaaned,  a  brownish-black  film  of  sulphide  of 

*  For  the  preparation  o£  this  reagent,  gee  Zeit  anal.  Chem.,  88,  226. 
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silver  farms  on  the  metal.    This  film  may  be  removed  afterwards  by 
rubbing  the  metal  with  leather  and  quicklLne  (v.  Kobell). 

9.  If  the  powder  of  a  sulphide  which  is  not  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  only  with  difSculty,  be  mixed  in  a  small  cylinder,  or  in  a 
-wide-necked  flask,  with  an  equal  volume  of  finely  divided  iron  free  from 
sulphur  (ferrum  alcoholisatum)  and  some  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric 
add  (1  volume  of  the  concentrated  acid  to  1  volume  of  water)  poured 
over  the  mixture,  in  a  layer  a  few  lines  thick,  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
-will  escape  along  with  the  hydrogen.  This  may  be  easily  detected  by 
placing  a  slip  of  paper  moistened  with  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and 
dried  again,  under  the  cork,  so  that  the  bottom  is  covered  by  it,  the 
ends  of  the  slip  projecting  on  both  sides,  and  then  loosely  inserting  the 
cork  into  the  mouth  of  the  flask.  BeaJgar,  orpiment,  and  molybdenite 
do  not  show  this  reaction  (v.  Kobell). 

§  167. 

Recapitulation  and  Remarks. 

Most  of  the  acids  of  the  first  group  are  also  precipitated  by  nitrate 
of  silver,  but  the  precipitates  cannot  well  be  confounded  with  the  silver 
compounds  of  the  acids  of  the  second  group,  as  the  former  are  soluble  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  whilst  the  latter  are  insoluble.  The  presence  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  interferes  &iove  or  less  with  the  testing  for  the 
other  acids  of  the  second  group ;  this  acid,  if  present,  must  be  removed, 
therefore,  before  the  testing  for  the  other  acids  can  be  proceeded  with. 
The  removal  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  present  in  the  free  state, 
may  be  effected  by  boiling ;  and  if  as  an  alkali  sulphide,  by  the  addition 
of  ^me  metallic  Bali,  which  will  not  precipitate  any  of  the  other  acids^ 
or  at  least  not  in  an  acid  solution.  Hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  detected, 
even  in  presence  of  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  or  hydriodic  acid,  by  the 
equally  characteristic  and  delicate  reaction  with  a  solution  containing 
ferrosoferric  oxide.  Cyanides  of  the  alkali  metals  may  be  detected  in 
the  presence  of  alkaline  f  erro-  and  f  erricyanides  by  treating  the  aqueous 
solution  with  carbonic  acid  gas  and  then  distilling ;  the  cyanogen  which 
was  combined  with  the  alkali  metals  then  passes  over  in  the  distillate  as 
hydrocyanic  acid.  The  ferrocyanogen  and  ferricyanogen  may  also  be 
cautiously  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  ferric  and  ferrous  sulphate 
respectively,  and  the  cyanogen  detected  in  the  filtrate  according  to 
§  155,  6.  Hydriodic  acid  may  be  easily  detected  in  the  presence  of 
hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids  by  adding  starch  or  carbon  bisul- 
phide and  a  solution  containing  nitrous  acid.  This  iodine  reaction, 
however,  is  affected  or  altogether  prevented  by  the  presence  of  cyanogen 
compounds;  the  recognition  of  chlorine  and  bromine  is  also  rendered 
more  or  less  difficult  by  the  presence  of  iodine  or  cyanogen  compounds. 
Therefore,  before  testing  for  iodine,  any  cyanogen  present  must  be 
either  removed  or  rendered  inert,  and  when  bromine  or  chlorine  are 
tested  for,  any  cyanogen  or  iodine  present  must  be  similarly  treated. 
The  separation  of  the  cyanogen  may  be  readily  effected  by  igniting  the 
mixed  silver  salts:  the  cyanide  of  silver  is  decomposed,  whilst  the 
chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  remain  unaltered.  On  fusing  the  ignited 
residue  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  and  boiling  the  fused  mass 
with  water,  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  the  alkali  metals  are 
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obtained  in  solution.  The  fused  silver  compounds  may  also  be  readily 
decomposed  with  zinc;  for  this  purpose  water  is  pouied  over  them,  a 
little  sulphuric  add  and  a  fragment  of  zinc  added,  the  mixture  allowed 
to  remain  for  some  time,  and  the  solution  of  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide 
of  zinc  filtered  off  from  the  separated  metallic  silver. 

The  iodine  may  be  separated  from  the  chlorine  and  bromine  by  treat- 
ing the  silver  compounds  with  ammonia,  but  more  accurately  by  pre- 
cipitating the  iodme  as  cuprous  iodide.  From  bromine  alone,  iodine 
may  be  separated  most  accurately  by  palladious  chloride,  which  only 
precipitates  the  iodine ;  it  may  be  separated  from  chlorine  by  nitrate  of 
protoxide  of  palladium. 

Bromine  in  presence  of  iodine  and  chlorine  may  be  identified  by  the 
following  simple  operation :  The  liquid  is  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  with  some  starch-paste,  and  a  little  red 
fuming  nitric  acid,  or,  better  still,  a  solution  of  nitrous  acid  in 
sulphuric  add  is  added,  whereupon  the  iodine  reaction  at  once  appears. 
Chlorine-water  is  now  added  drop  by  drop  until  that  reaction  has 
disappeared,  then  some  more  chlorine-water  to  set  the  bit>mine  free, 
which  may  be  separated  and  identified  by  means  of  chloroform  or 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  Or  the  iodine — liberated  in  a  very  dilute  solution 
— ^may  be  taken  up  with  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  solution 
filtered  through  a  moist  filter,  and  the  bromine  detected  in  the  filtrate 
by  means  of  chloroform  or  bisulphjde  of  carbon  and  chlorine  water. 
Ch:  instead  of  this,  chlorine  water  may  be  cautiously  added  immediately 
after  the  liberation  of  the  iodine,  when  the  violet-red  coloration  will 
gradually  fade  away,  and  give  place  to  the  brownish-red  colour  which 
bromine  imparts  to  these  solvents.  A 

For  the  detection  of  metallic  chlorides  in  the  presence  o%metallic 
bromides  and  iodides,  that  is  to  say,  to  recognize  the  three  halpgens  in 
the  presence  of  one  another,  the  freshly  predpitatedmixed  silver  fedts  are 
washed  by  decantation,  and  then  boiled  for  from  two  to  three  i^utes 
with  80  to  100  times  the  volume  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  se^uicar- 
bonate  of  ammonia  (see  note,  p.  213),  allowed  to  settle,  the  s<dation 
decanted,  and  the  extraction  repeated  once  more  by  boiling  with'  fresh 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  solution.  The  solution  contains  all  the 
silver  chloride*  (with  a  trace  of  silver  bromide).  The  residue  of  silver 
iodide  and  bromide  is  treated  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonia 
(sp.  gr.  =  0*9783) ;  this  dissolves  all  the  silver  bromide  (with  a  trace 
of  silver  iodide),  nearly  all  the  silver  iodide  remaining  undissolved 
(H,  Hager).  The  precipitate  thrown  down  from  the  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion and  the  undissolved  silver  iodide  may  then  be  fused  with  sodium  car- 
bonate, the  fused  mass  treated  with  water,  and  the  filtrates  which  contain 
the  halogens  in  an  almost  pure  condition  may  then  be  tested  further. 
In  order  to  recognize  the  chlorine,  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia 
solution  is  almost  neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid  (the  reaction  may  he 
slightly  alkaline,  but  must  not  be  acid),  evaporated  to  di*ynessy  and  the 
residue  fused  with  dichromate  of  potassa  and  the  melt  treated  according 
to  §  152,  7.  Chlorine  may  also  be  detected  in  the  presence  of  bromine 
and  iodine  by  the  following  method : — The  solution  containing  the  halogens 
combined  with  the  alkali  or  alkaline  earthy  metals  is  heated  with  acetic 
acid  and  peroxide  of  lead  until  the  supernatant  liquid  is  colourless  and 
has  no  longer  the  slightest  odour  of  iodine  or  bromine ;  in  this  way  the 
whole  of  the  bromine  and  part  of  the  iodine  are  driven  off,  the  remainder 
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of  the  latter  remaining  as  iodate  of  lead  along  with  the  excess  of  lead 
peroxide.  This  is  filtered  off,  the  precipitate  washed  with  boiling  water, 
and  the  chlorine  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  the  addition  of  silver 
nitrate.     (G.  Vortmann.) 

A.  Mitscherlich  states  that  by  long  practice  it  is  possible  to  detect 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  in  presence  of  one  another  by  means  of 
the  spectroscope  :  see  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.  4, 153.* 

As  regards  the  iodide  of  starch  reaction,  it  must  be  noted  that  salts 
(alum,  alkaline  sulphates,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  <&c.)  diminish  its  deli- 
cacy. It  is  also  found,  as  regards  this  and  the  bisulphide  of  carbon 
reaction,  that  many  organic  substances,  such  as  albuminoids  (Puchot), 
resorcin,  orcin,  phloroglucin  (Hlasiwetz),  and  especially  tannin,  may 
entirely  prevent  the  reaction ;  moreover,  when  nitrous  acid  is  used  to 
liberate  the  iodine,  the  presence  of  sulphocyanates  may  occasion  mistakes 
(Nadler),  since  a  reddish  colour  may  be  produced  even  when  iodine  is 
not  present  from  formation  of  pseudosulphocyanogen.  On  shaking 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  colouring  substance  is  for  the  most  part 
taken  up  by  it. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  reagents  for  liberating  iodine,  many 

others  have  been  proposed,  and  may  be  employed ;  thus,  for  instance, 

iodic  add  or  an  alkaline  iodate  and  hydrochloric  acid  (v,  Liebig); 

ferric  chloride  and  sulphuric  add,  or  chloride  of  platinum,  with  adoi- 

tion  of  some  hydrochloric  acid  (Hempel);  permanganate  of  potassa 

or  chromic   acid  in  slightly  acidified  solution,  &c.    With  respect  to 

these  reagents,  it  should  be  noted  that  iodic  acid  must  be  used  with 

the  greatest  caution,  as  a,  in  presence  of  reducing  substances  iodine  is 

set  free  from  the  reagent,  and  h,  an  excess  of  iodic  acid  at  once  stops 

the  reaction.     Ferric  chloride,  with  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  does  not 

act  immediately  in  very  dilute  solutions ;  but  after  a  time  the  reaction 

will  take  place,  revealing,  the  presence  of  even  the  minutest  trace  of 

iodine ;  an  excess  of  the  reagent  interferes  but  little  with  the  test.    Ferric 

chloride  may  be  used  with  advantage  when  iodine  is  to  be  liberated  in 

the  state  of  vapour,  in  the  presence  of  sulphocyanates,  for  example,  or 

of  those  organic  substances  which  interfere  with  the  iodide  of  starch 

reaction.     The  solution  in  that  case  is  heated  nearly  to  boiling,  and  the 

escaping  fumes  are  allowed  to  act  on  paper  smeared  with  fresh  starch 

paste.     Permanganate  of  potassa  acts  immediately,  even  in  the  most 

•dilute  solutions ;  as,  hoVever,  a  liquid  coloured  by  minute  traces  of  iodide 

of  starch  appears  reddish,  the  coloration  imparted  by  the  permanganic 

acid  alone  may  lead  to  mistakes  in  the  iodide  of  starch  test.     From  six 

to  twelve  hours  should  therefore  always  be  allowed  to  elapse  before 

judging  of  the  actual  nature  of  the  coloration  with  this  reagent.     The 

method  of  operating  may  of  course  be  modified  in  various  ways,  so  as  to 

increase  the  delicacy  of  the  starch  reaction;  interesting  particulars  upon 

this  point  may  be  found  in  the  papers  of  Morint  and  Hem  pel.  J 

*  Respecting  the  detection  of  small  quantities  of  chlorides  in  the  presence  of 
large  amonhts  of  iodides,  see  Dietzell,  Zeit.  anal.  Chdm.,  8,  453. — Small  quantities 
of  chlorine  or  bromine  with  large  amounts  of  iodine,  Bohlig,  ihid.,  9,  315. — Small 
quantities  of  iodine  in  the  presence  of  bromine  and  bromides,  Jorissen,  ihid.y  19, 
353.— For  the  detection  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  cyanogen,  ferrocyanogen  and 
ferricyanogen,  also  of  chloric,  bromic,  and  iodic  acids  in  a  mixture,  see  JLongi, 
*^id.,  23,  70. 

t  Jour.  pr.  Chem.,  78,  1.  X  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  107,  102. 
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§158. 

Eeactions  of  Barer  Acids  of  the  Second  Group. 

1.  Witrous  Acid,  NO,  [N,OJ. 

Nitrons  acid,  in  the  free  state,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  is  a  brownish- 
red  gas.  In  contact  witb  water  it  is  converted,  for  the  most  part  at  least, 
into  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves,  and  nitric  oxide,  which  escapes  in  part 
when  the  quantity  of  water  is  not  very  large,  3N03+HO=HO,N05+2KOj 
[3Nj03+H20=2HN03+4NO].  The  nitrites  are  decomposed  by  ignition; 
most  of  them  are  soluble  in  water.  When  nitrites  or  concentrated  solutions^ 
of  nitrites  are  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  not  nitrous  acid  gas 
which  is  evolved,  but  nitric  oxide  p^as,  whilst  nitric  acid  is  simultaneously 
formed.  Very  dilute  solutions  of  nitrites,  such,  for  example,  as  contain  O'OOfe 
gram,  or  less,  of  nitrous  acid  per  litre,  when  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  or  acetic  add  and  distilled,  cive  a  distillate  which  contains  almost  the 
whole  of  the  nitrous  acid  originally  present  in  the  solution ;  in  fact,  the  first 
10-20  C.C.  which  pass  over  contain  the  greater  portion  of  it.  This  affords  a 
means  of  concentrating  the  nitrous  acid  in  a  small  quantity  of  liquid,  and 
at  the  same  time  separating  it  from  substances  which  interfere  with  its 
detection  ;  of  course  this  method  is  not  applicable  when  substances  which 
decompose  nitrous  acid,  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  are  present.  In 
solutions  of  nitrites  of  the  alkalies,  nitrate  of  silver  produces  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, which  dissolves  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  water,  especially  when 
warmed  ;  in  neutral  solutions,  ferrous  sulphate  produces  a  pale  brownish- 
yellow  coloration,  but  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  this  changes  to  brownish- 
black,  from  the  nitric  oxide  dissolving  in  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron 
(distinction  from  nitric  acid).  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  produces  a  white 
precipitate  of  sulphur,  which  appears  immediately  il  free  nitrous  acid  is 
present,  but  only  gradually,  after  a  time,  in  neutral  solutions  of  nitrites  of 
the  alkalies.  Fyrogallic  acid  imparts  a  brown  colour  to  solutions  of  nitrites 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  even  when  very  dilute  (S<)honbein).  If 
cyanide  of  potassium  be  added  to  an  alkaline  nitrite,  then  some  neutral 
solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt  and  a  Httle  acetic  acid,  the  liquid  becomes  of 
a  rosy-orange  colour  from  the  formation  of  nitrocyanide  of  cobalt  and  potas- 
sium (O.D.Braun).  A  still  more  delicate  reagent  for  nitrous  acid  is  solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium  mixed  with  starch  paste,  or  iodide  of 
zinc*  solution,  especially  if  sulphuric  acid  is  added  (Price,  Schonbein) ; 
water  containing  one  hundred-thousandth  part  of  nitrite  of  potassa,  together 
with  free  sulphuric  acid,  is  coloured  distinctly  blue  by  this  reagent  in  a  few 
seconds,  and  a  few  minutes  suffice  to  produce  the  same  elfect  in  water  con- 
taining one  milliolith  part  of  nitrite  of  potassa.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  this  reaction  is  trustworthy  only  when  no  other  substance  is 
present  capable  of  decomposing  iodide  of  potassium,  such,  for  instance,  as 
iodic  acid,  ferric  oxide,  &c.  By  adding  indigo  solution  to  water  until  it  has 
lost  its  transparence  from  the  depth  of  colour,  then  hydrochloric  acid  and  a 
solution  of  an  alkaline  polysulphide  with  stirring,  until  the  blue  colour 
just  vanishes,  and  filtering,  a  clear  licjuid  is  obtained  which  acquires  a  distinct 
blue  colour  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  containing  the  merest  trace  of  nitrous 
acid.  This  reaction  is  to  be  recommended  if  other  reducing  substances  are 
present  which  interfere  with  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  an  acidified  solution 
of  starch  and  iodide  of  potassium  (Schonbein);  but  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  other  oxidizidg  substances  reproduce  the  blue  colour.     On  "iiYing 

*  A  stable  solution  of  iodide  of  zinc  may  be  prepared  according  to  the  follow- 
ing directions: — 5  grams  of  starth  and  20  grams  of  chloride  of  zinc  are  boiled 
together  with  100  c.c.  of  water  until  the  stardi  grannies  are  completely  diasolved, 
the  water  being  renewed  from  time  to  time  ;  2  grams  of  iodide  of  zinc  are  theo) 
added,  the  wh^e  diluted  to  1000  c.c.  and  filtered.  The  solution  must  be  kept  in  » 
closed  fiaak  in  the  dark. 
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s,  solution  of  nitrofls  acii^^^nstance,  a  solntion  of  nitrite  of  potassa  acidified 
with  acetic   acid)  with  Vpnocyanate  of  potaBsiiun,  the  liquid  is  not 


<5oloured,  but  if  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or  sulphuric  acid  be  added,  a  darta^ed 
colour  will  make  its  appearance,  which  vanishes  on  adding  alcohol  c^on 
heating  for  a  short  time  (difference  from  sulphocyanateof  iron).  The  colour- 
ing substance  is  mostly  taken  up  from  tne  solution  on  shaking  it  with 
bisulphide  of  carbon.    Permanganate  of  potassa  has  no  action  on  neutral  * 

solulaons  of  nitrites,  but  on  adduy  a  dUute  acid,  the  solution  becomes 
decolorized,  and  with  exciss  of  perKnganate  all  the  nitrous  acid  is  con- 
verted into  nitric  acid.*  ^ 

2.  Hypoohloroj^  Aoid,  CIO  [CI^O]. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature,  hypocMorous  acid  is  a  deep  yeUowish-green 
gas  of  a  disagreeable,  irritating  odour,  similar  to  that  of  chlorine;  when 
Heated,  it  explodes  and  is  decomposed  into  chlorine  and  oxygen.  It  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  the  dilute  aqueous  solution  bears  distillation.    The  hypo* 
chlorites  are  usually  accompanied  by  metallic  chlorides,  as  in  the  case,  for 
instance,  in  chloride  of  lime,  eav,  de  Javelle,  &g.  ;  these  solutions  are  changed 
by  boiling,  the  hypochlorite  being  resolved  into  chloride  of  the  metal  and  a 
chlorate,  attended,  in  the  case  of  concentrated,  but  not  in  that  of  dilute  solu- 
tions, with  evolution  of  oxygen.    If  a  solution  of  Aloride  of  lime  is  mixed 
with  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  chlorine  i^istngaged,  but 
on  passing  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  into  a  solution  oi^Aloride  of  lime, 
hypochlorous  acid  is  set  free.    Nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  chloride  of 
silver  from  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  which  has  been  neutralized  with  nitric 
add,  but  not  so  as  to  smell  of  chlorine ;  the  hypochlorite  of  silver,  which 
forms  at  first,  is  speedily  resolved  into  chloride  of  silver  aro  chlorate  of  silver : 
3(AgO,C10)  =  AgO,C105+2AgCl  [3AgCIO- AgCIO,+2AgCI].    Nitrate  of 
lead  produces  a  precipitate  which  is  at  first  white,  but  changes. gradually  to 
orange-red,  and  ultimately  to  brown,  owing  to  formation  of  pefox^e ;  salts 
of  protoxide  of  manganese  give  a  brown-black  precipitate  of  I^drate  of 
binoxide  of  manganese.    The  action  of  free  hypochlorous^^d  on  mercury- 
gives  rise  to  yellowish-brown  oxychloride  of  mercury  (chl^B,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  mercurous  chloride).    If,  however,  but  little  ^Bochlorous  acid 
is  present  along  with  much  chlorine,  so  that,  after  long-continued  shaking, 
the  hypochlorous  acid  cannot  be  detected  by  the  colour  of  the  precipitate,  the 
latter  must  be  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  this  dissolves  the  oxychloride 
and  leaves  the  mercurous  chloride  ;  if  hypochlorous  acid  were  present  in  the 
original  solution,  the  filtrate  will  contain  mercuric  chloriie.    Hypochlorites  ^  ^^ 
«an  be  detected  still  more  readily  than  the  free  acid,  by  shaking  the  solution  i^^H 
with  mercury ;  yellow  mercuric  oxide  is  formed  whifeh  gradually  becomes  red,    ^^ 
a-nd,  on  continuing  the  shaking,  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  bottle.  Chlorous 
acid  and  chloric  acid  in  combination  with  bases  have  no  action  on  mercury 
(Welters).    A  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  is  notffecolorized. 
Solutions  of  litmus  and  indigo  are  decolorized  by  solutions  o^^Bochlorites 
«ven  when  alkaline,  but  still  more  rapidly  and  completely  on  aVRg  sa  acid. 
^  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  coloured  blue  with    d 
solution  of  indigo,  and  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  is  added,  with  active  % 
stirring,  decolonzation  will  take  place  only  after  the  whole^f  Jhe  arsenious 
acid  has  been  converted  into  arsenic  acid. 

*  The  f ollowinif  reagents  have  liBo  been 
siQonnts  ancUespecially  of  verv  minute  Ac( 
acid  (P.  Griess,  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  10,  92)^; 
^1) ;  phenol  and  mercusua  nitrate  ( P.  C, 
l^enzene  (P.  Griess,  ibicL,  18,  127);  sulp] 
thylamine  (P.  Griess,  ibid.,  18,  697); 
pt^amidobenzetfe-azodimethylaniline  (M 
^d  Zeit,  odaL  Chem.,  84^  98). 


'\ 
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8.  Chlorous  Aoid,  C10,^RDJ. 

^blorons  acid  is  a  jellowisli-^een  gas  of  a  peculiar  and  very  disagreeable 
odour,  which  explodes  at  57°,  bein^  resolved  into  chlorine  and  oxygen.  It  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  intensely  yellow,  even  when  very  dilute. 
Most  of  the  chlorites  are  soluble  in  water ;  the  solutions  are  readily  decom- 
posed, chlorides  and  chlorates  being  formed.  19'itrate  of  silver  gives  a 
white  precipitate  of  chlorite  of  silver,f|hich  is  soluble  in  much  water.  A 
solution  of  pennanganate  of  potassa  is  immediately  decomposed  by  free 
chlorous  acid,  a  brown  precipitate  separating  after  some  time.  Tincture  of 
litmus  and  solution  of  indigo  are  instantly  decolorized,  even  if  mixed  with 
arsenious  acid  in  excess.  If  a  elightly||pidified  dilute  solution  of  a  ferrous 
salt  is  mixed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  chlorous  acid,  the  liquid  transiently 
acquires  an  amethyst  tint,  and  does  not  assume  the  yellowish  colour  of  «alts 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron  until  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds  (Lenssen). 

4.  Hypophospliorous  Acid,  PO  [Pfi], 

The  concentrated  solution  of  hypophosphorous  acid  is  of  syrupy  consis- 
tence, and  resembles  that  of  phosphorous  acid  (see  §  148),  with  which  it  also 
has  this  in  common,  that  when  it  is  heated  without  access  of  air  it  is  resolved 
into  hydrate  of  phos]j^ric  acid  and  non-spontaneously  inflammable  phos> 
phuretted  Iwdrogen  3?\  Alniost  all  hypophosphites  are  soluble  in  water; 
all  are  resoTve^t>y  ignition  into  the  corresponding  phos{)hate,  and  phos- 
phuretted  hydr^en,  which  in  most  cases  is  spontaneously  inflammable ;  the 
latter  is  partly  resolved  into  phosphorus  and  hydrogen.  Chloride  of 
barium,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  acetate  of  lead  give  no  precipitate 
with  solutions  o#  hypophosphites  (difEerence  from  phosphorous  acid). 
Kitrate  of  silver  witn  hypophosphites  gives  a  precipitate  of  hypophospbite 
of  silver,  which  is  white  at  flrst,  but  turns  black  even  at  the  ordinary 
temperaturefi  and  still  more  rapidly  on  heating,  metallic  silver  being 
separate!.  JV^ith  chloride  of  mercury  in  excess,  hypophosphorous  acid 
precipitates  linemarous  chloride  slowly  in  the  cold,  more  rapidly  on  heating. 
WjijfL  zinc  a|^^  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  hypophosphorous  acid  gives 
hyorogen  mia^ith  phosphuretted  hydrogen.  (Compare  §  148,  Phos- 
phorous Acid).^ 


% 


Third  G-roup  of  Inorganic  Acids. 

^  Acids  which  ase  not  piecipitated  either  by  Salts  of  Baryta  or  by 
^      Salts  of  Silver :  Nitric  Acid,  Chloric  Acid  (Perchloric  Acid). 

§  159. 

•  a.  Nitric  Acid,  NO,  Cna] 

drous  nitric  acid  crystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms.    I^ 
fuses  at  29*5°,  and  boils  at  about  45''  (Deville).     The  pure  hydrate 
is  a  colourless  (if  it  contains  hyponitric  aiid   it  is  red)  exceedingly 
^orrosive  flilii^  sp.  gr.  1*522,  which  boils  at  86°,  and  emits  fumes  in 
destroys    organic  substances,  and   colours  many 
'  'yellow. 
5  of%itric  acid  are  soluble  in  ^jrater;  some 
^^  I  insoluble.    All  nitrates  are  decomposed  at 

brightre!I^L|t>^^hose  wB|i||^aline  bases  jdeld  oxygen  at  first,  and 
are  coll^^?tpm||pk^itrites  j^^krwards  they  give  off  oxygen  and 
nitrogejQ^ffhos^j^Myier  bl^P  yield  oxygen  and  nJl^ous  or  hypo- 
nitric  acid ;  many  v^lfj^Hh^  ("^^  S^^^  ^^ hydra^d  ;' 
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3.  If  a  nitrate  is  tl^Bn  on  to  red-hot  oharooaly  or  if  charcoal  or 
some  organic  8abstano^^)aper,  for  instance — ^is  brought  into  coi^ict 
with  a  melted  nitrate,  deflagration  takes  place,  that  is,  the  cham)al 
bums  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  add,  with  vivid 
scintillation. 

4.  If  a  nitrate  .is  mixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium  in  powder  and 
a  small  ■  quantity  of  the  mixtud^  heated  on  platinum  foil,  a  vivid 
deflagration  ensues,  fttended  with  distinct  ignition  and  detonation. 
Even  very  minute  quantities  of  nitrates  may  be  detected  in  this  way.       I 

5.  If  a  nitrate  is  mixed  wi^  copper  filings,  and  the  mixture  ^ 
heated  in  a  test-tube  with  condHtrated  sxilphuric  add,  the  air  in  the 
tube  acquires  a  yellowish-red  tint,  owing  to  the  nitric  oxide,  which  is 
formed  on.  the  oxida{ion  of  the  copper  by  the  nitric  acid,  combining, 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  hyponitric  acid.  The  coloration  may  be 
observed  most  distinctly  by  looking  lengthways  through  thogbube. 

6.  If  a  solution  of  a  nitrate  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  free  from  nitric  and  hyponitric  acids,  the 
mixture  allowed,  to  cool,  and  a  concentrated  solution  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate cautiously  added  to  it  so  that  the  liquids  d^not  mix,  the  surface 
of  contact  of  the  two  solutions  shows  at  first  ^purple,  afterwards  a 
brown  colour,  or,  in  cases  where  only  a  very  minute  q||intity  of  nitric 
acid  is  present,  a  reddish  colour.  -  On  mixing  the  liquids  a  little,  the 
brown  zone  becomes  darker.  In  this  process,  the  nitric  acid  is  decom- 
posed by  the  protoxide  of  iron,  three-fifths  of  its  oxygMi  combining  with 
the  protoxide  to  form  sesquioxide,  whilst  the  nitnc  oxide  produced 
combines  with  the  remaining  undecomposed  ferrous  salt,  and  forms 
with  it  a  peculiar  compound,  which  dissolves  in  water  withra  brownish- 
black  colour.  The  presence  of  large  quantities  of  chlorides  considerably 
diminishes  the  delicacy  of  this  reaction.  A  similar  re^^n  is  observed 
in  presence  of  selenious  acid ;  but  on  mixing  the  liquic^Bid  allowing  it 
to  stand,  red  selenium  separates  (Wittstock).  ^^ 

7.  If  some  hydrochloric  acid  is  boiled  in  a  test-tube,  1  or  2  drops 
of  very  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo  added,  and  the  mix- 
ture boiled  again,  the  fluid  remains  blue  (provided  the  hydrochloric 
add  is  free  from  chlorine).  If  a  nitrate,  solid  or  ii^  solution,  is  now 
added  to  the  light-blue  liquid,  and  the  mixture  heated  again  to  boiling,  * 
the  colour  disappears  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  ti^e  indigo  blue. 
This  is  a  most  ddicate  reaction,  and  the  addition  of  chloride  of  sodium 
renders  it  even  more  sensitive.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  several  other  substances  also  cause  decoloration  oi^KLution  of 
indigo — free  chlorine  espedally.  IPF 

8.  If  a  little  brucine  is  dissolved  in  pure  concentrated  sulphuric 
add,*  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  liquid  containing  nitric  acid  added  to  ( 
the  solution,  the  latter  immediately  ao^upres  a  magnificent  red  colour 
at  the  point  where  the  two  solutionis. mix ;  this  reffction  is  extra- 
ordinarily delicate.  The  colour  soon  passes  into  reddMi-yellow.  Chloric 
acid  gives  the  JAme  reaction.  jm         ^l/f^ 

9.  One  part  of  phenol  (carbouc  add^^^issolved  in  4  parts  of 


*  The  ordinary  pure  concentrated  sulpb^|^Rid  of  commerce  usually  gives  a 
rose  colour  with  brudne,  due  to  the  pres^^^^it  of  a  smidl  quantit^f  oxides  of 
nitrogen.  Such  acid  can,  however,  be  reSiy  purified  by  diluting  it  with  water 
until  it  ln»'»  sp.gr.  of  1*4— best  in  a  platinum  dj|j|||-and  then  heating  it  to  boil- 
ing for  some  time.  ^ 
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stxong  Bolphnric  add,  and  2  parte  of  waite^Hed.  Wbiett  a  drop  or 
twaxS  this  solution  is  added  to  a  solid  nitrat^rar  example,  the  residue 
obtained  by  evaporating  a  few  drops  of  well-water  containing  nitrates) 
a  reddish-brown  colour  is  produced,  from  the  formation  of  a  nitnHX)m- 
pound ;  on  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  strong  ammonia,  the  colour  turns  to 
yellow,  sometimes  passing  through  a  green  shade.  This  is  a  very 
delicate  reaction  (H.  Sprengel).tfrhis  test  may  also  be  made  by 

•  adding  1  or  2  drops  of  the  Injuid  to  be  examined  to  some  pure  con< 
centrated  sulphuric  add,  and  then  introducing  a  crystal  of  phenol  and 
.  warming  a  Uttle,  or  by  rendering  tb^liquid  to  be  tested  strongly  add 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  sonlP  phenol,  and  heating  to  about 
SO""  or  90° ;  if  nitric  add  is  present,  a  dark  coloration  always  appears 
which  is  usually  red  or  brown,  but  is  occasionally  green  (H.  Hager). 

10.  An  admirable  reagent  for  the  detection  of  nitric  acid  may  be 
prepared  by  pouring  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  add  cm  some  crystals 
of  diphenylamine,  adding  a  little  water,  and  mixing  the  solution  thus 
formed  with  more  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  the  solution  should 
contain  about  1  milligram  of  diphenylamine  in  10  c.c.  About  0*5  c.c. 
of  the  solution  thus  j^pared  is  placed  in  a  watch-glass  or  the  inverted 
lid  of  a  porselain  cnMble,  and  a  drop  of  the  liquid  to  be  examined  is 
then  allowed  to'fall  in  the  midst  of  the  reagent ;  if  nitric  add  be  present, 
a  magnificent  blue  coloured  ring  will  be  formed  as  the  two  solutions 
mix  (  E.  Kopp  ).  This  exceedingly  delicate  test  may  also  be  applied  by 
adding  a  few  dropi  of  a  solution  of  diphenylamine  sulphate  to  the  liquid 
to  be  tested,  and  then  adding  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  add  so  that 
two  layers  are  formed.  The  blue  coloration  gradually  turns  to  a  green, 
and  finally  disappears.  The  interpretation  of  this  reaction  requires 
caution,  ts  nitrous  acid,  chloric  acid,  hypochlorous  acid,  bromic,  iodic, 
vanadic,  chron^^  permanganic,  and  molybdic  acids,  as  also  ferric  salts, 
hydrogen  pei^Be,  and  barium  peroxide,  all  yield  blue  colorations 
(Laar).         ^w 

1 1 .  On  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  paratoluidine 
to  a  solution  containing  a  nitrate,  and  then  an  equal  volume  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  taking  care  that  the  two  do  not  mix,  a  red 
zone  is  formed  at  the  surface  of  contact,  gradually  changing  to  dark 

^  yellow.''^  This  is  not  so  delicate  as  the  brudne  or  diphenylamine  re- 
action, but  is  useful  for  the  detection  of  nitric  add  in  the  presence  of 
small  quantities  of  nitrous  add,  as  the  latter  at  first  exhibits  a  yellowish 
or  brownish-yellow  coloration,  which  does  not  turn  red  until  after  some 
time  (LcHlMi).  Chloric  acid  and  other  oxidizing  compounds  produce  a 
similar  coQp,tion. 
^;  12.  Very  minute  quantities  of  nitric  add  may  be  detected  by 

^tj*  reducing  the  nitric  acid  first  to  nitrous  add.  This  may  be  effected  dther 
in  the  moist  or  in  the  dry  way ;  in  the  former,  by  heating  the  solution 
containing  the'  nitric  acid  or  the  nitrate  for  some  time  with  finely- 
divided  zinc,  best  with  zinc  amalgam, and  then  filtering  (Schonbein); 
in  the  dry  way,  by  teijjjj^the  strii^stance  with  carbonate  of  soda  at  a 
moderate  heat,  extract^|^fte  mass,  when  cold,  with  water,  amd  filtering. 
On  adding  either  of  the9h||^  to  a  solution  «f  iodide  of  potassium 

*  AnilnijB  oil,  containing  a  milHspf  aniline  and  pazatoltddine^  may  ako  be 

ansed  in  this  reaction  instead  of  thepmtoluidine.  C.  D.  Braun  recommended 
this  method  in  1867  (Zeit.  tuojkd^eoL,  6,  72).  The  details,  however,  differ  some- 
what from  those  given  by  L^^^    ' 
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inixed  with  staxeh  pafite.imd  dilute!  sidphuric  acid,  the  fluid  iEioquires  a 
blue  colour  £rom  the  iodide  of  starch  formed  (comp.  §  Idd,  1). 

13.  If  a  nitrate  jb  mixed  with  caustic  potash  solution^  some 
^InmlninTn  or  sine  and  iron  filings  added,  and  the  whole  gently 
Tvarmed,  ammonia  is  evolved^  and  may  easily  be  detected  by  the 
methods  given  in  §  91,  3. 

§  160. 
h.  Chloric  Acid,  ao,  [Ci,Oj. 

1.  Chloric  acid,  in  its  most  highly  concentrated  solution,  is  a 
<x)lourless  or  slightly  yellowish  oily  fluid,  with  a  feeble  odour,  resembling 
that  of  nitric  acid.  It  first  reddens  litmus,  then  bleaches  it.  Dilute 
•chloric  acid  is  colourless  and  inodorous. 

2.  All  chlorates  are  soluble  in  water.  When  heated  to  redness, 
the  whole  of  their  oxygen  escapes  and  metallic  chlorides  remain ;  or 
else  the  chlorine  and  oxygen  of  the  chloric  acid  are  evolved  and  an 
oxide  remains  (chlorates  of  the  earths), 

3.  When  heated  with  charooal  or  an  organic  substance,  the  chlo- 
rates deflagrate,  and  this  with  far  greater  violence  than  the  nitrates. 

4.  If  a  mixture  of  a  chlorate  with  cyanide  of  potassium  is  heated 
on  platinum  foil,  deflagration  takes  place,  attended  with  strong 
detonation  and  ignition,  even  though  the  chlorate  be  present  only  in 
very  small  quantity.  This  experiment  should  be  made  with  minute 
quantities  only. 

5.  If  the  solution  of  a  chlorate  is  coloured  light  blue  with  solution 
of  indigo,  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
aqueous  sulphurous  acid  or  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  sodia.  dropped 
cautiously  into  the  blue  fluid,  the  colour  of  the  indigo  disappears  imme- 
diately. The  cause  of  this  equally  characteristic  and  delicate  reaction 
is,  that  the  sulphurous  acid  deprives  the  chloric  acid  of  its  oxygen, 
setting  free  chlorine  or  a  lower  oxide  of  it,  which  then  decolorizes  the 
indigo.  An  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  must  be  avoided,  or  sulphuric 
and  hydrochloric  acids  would  be  formed. 

6.  If  chlorates  are  heated  with  moderately  dilute  hydroohlorio 
acid,  the  two  acids  mutually  decompose  one  another,  forming  water, 
chlorine,  and  hypochloric  acid,  ClO^  [CIOJ.  The  test-tube  in  which  the 
experiment  is  made  becomes  filled  with  a  greenish-yellow  gas  of  a  very 
disagreeable  odour,  resembling  that  of  chlorine,  and  the  hydrochloric 
acid  acquires  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  If  the  hydrochloric  add  is 
coloured  blue  with  indigo  solution,  the  presence  of  very  minute  quan- 
tities of  chlorates  will  suffice  to  destroy  the  indigo  colour  at  once. 

7.  If  a  little  chlorate  is  added  to  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  in  a  watch-glass,  chloric  acid  is  at  first  set  free,  but  is  at  once 
decomposed  into  hydrate  of  perchloric  add,  hypochloric  acid,  and  water, 

6(H0,C10.)  =  2(H0,C10,)  +  4C10,  +  4H0 
[eHClOa-  2HCI04+4CIO,+2H,0]. 
The  hypochloric  add  imparts  an  intensely  yellow  tint  to  the  sulphuric 
acid,  and  may  also  be  recognized  by  its  characteristic,  unpleasant  odour. 
The  application  of  heat  must  be  avoided  in  this  experiment,  and  the 
quantities  operated  with  should  be  very  small,  or  the  decomposition 
may  take  place  wi^Ii  such  violence  as  to  cause  an  explosion,  as  the 
^eenish-yellow  gaseous  hypochloric  add  decomposes  at  60°. 
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8.  Chloric  add  belia,yes  like  nitric  acid  with  brucine  (Luck), 
diphenylamine,  paratoluidine,  and  phenol,  dissolvied  in  concen- 
trated sulphuiic  aoid,  or  at  all  events  the  reactions  are  so  similar  that 
the  two  acids  cannot  be  distinguished  with  certainty  by  these  reagents. 
Chloric  add  may,  however,  be  distinguished  from  nitric  acid  by  its  action 
on  phenol  in  hydrochloric  acid  solution  (comp.  §  159,  9),  inasmuch  as 
the  chloric  add  produces  an  orange-red  turbidity. 

9.  If  a  dilute  solution  of  an  alkaline  chlorate  is  boiled  with  a  oopper- 
zlno  couple,*  it  is  completely  reduced  to  chloride  with  separation  of 
oxide  of  zinc  (Thorpe  and  Eccles).  If  a  solution  of  a  chlorate  be 
acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  zino  added,  the  liberated  chloric 
add  is  reduced  to  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  nascent  hydrogen. 

§  161. 

Recapitulation  and  Remarks, 

Of  the  reactions  given  for  the  detection  of  nitric  acid,  those  with 
ferrous  sulphate  and  sulphuric  add^  with  copper  filings  and  sulphuric 
acid,  and  also  those  based  upon  the  reduction  to  nitrites  or  ammonia, 
give  the  surest  results;  with  regard  to  deflagration  with  charcoal, 
detonation  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  decolorization  of  solution  of  indigo, 
and  the  delicate  reaction  with  brucine,  diphenylamine,  and  paratoluidine, 
we  have  seen  that  these  reactions  take  place  with  both  chlorates  and 
nitrates,  so  that  they  are  decisive  only  when  no  chloric  acid  is  present. 
The  presence  of  free  nitric  acid  in  a  liquid  may  be  detected  by  evapo- 
rating to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish  on  the  water-bath,  having  first 
thrown  in  a  few  quill-cuttings ;  yellow  coloration  of  these  indicates  the 
presence  of  nitric  acid  (Runge).  The  best  way  to  ascertain  whether 
chloric  acid  is  present  or  not  (in  the  absence  of  other  oxygen  compounds 
of  chlorine)  is  to  ignite  the  substance,  with  addition  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  dissolve  the  mass,  and  test  the  solution  with  nitrate  of  silver.  If 
a  chlorate  is  present,  this  is  converted  into  a  chloride  by  ignition,  and 
nitrate  of  silver  will  then  produce  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver ; 
this  process,  however,  is  not  so  simple  if  a  chloride  is  present  with  the 
chlorate.  In  presence  of  a  chloride,  the  chlorine  must  be  removed  first 
by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  solution  as  long  as  a  predpitate 
continues  to  form,  and  filtering ;  pure  carbonate  of  soda  is  then  added 
to  the  filtrate,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  and  ignited.  It  is,  how- 
ever, generally  unnecessary  to  adopt  this  circuitous  method,  as  the 
reactions  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  with  indigo  and  sul- 
phurous acid,  are  sufficiently  marked  and  characteristic  to  afford  posi- 
tive proof  of  the  presence  of  chloric  acid,  even  in  presence  of  nitrates. 
The  best  way  of  detecting  nitric  acid  in  presence  of  a  large  proportion 
of  chloric  acid  is  to  mix  the  substance  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess, 
evaporate,  ignite  the  residue  gently,  but  sufficiently  long  to  convert  the 
chlorate  into  chloride,  and  then  test  the  residue  for  nitric  acid,  or  for 
nitrous  acid.  To  detect  nitric  acid  in  the  presence  of  nitrous  acid,  pure 
urea  is  added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  and  this  is  then  gradually  poured 
into  a  solution  of  urea  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  the  nitrous  add  is  at 

*  Gladstone  and  Tribe's  copper-zinc  couple  is  prepared  by  treating  thin  zinc 
foil  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphate  a£  copper  until  the  ziiic  is  corered 
with  a  black  deposit  of  reduced  copper.  When  washed  and  dried,  it  is  ready  for 
use. 
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onoe  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid.  If 
iodide  of  potassium  and  starch  paste  are  added  to  the  solution  when  the 
reaction  is  over,  it  remains  colourless ;  but  on  introducing  a  fragment 
of  zinc,  a  blue  coloration  (§  159,  12)  will  be  produced  if  nitric  acid  be 
present  (Piccini).* 

§  162. 
Perchloric  Acid  (CIO7). 

Anhydrous  perchloric  acid  is  unknown,  but  the  hydrate,  "KOfilOj 
[HCIOJ,  is  a  colourless,  caustic  fluid,  which  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  ana 
decomposes  and  explodes  with  great  violence  when  kept  for  some  time,  or 
when  dropped  on  wood-charcoal,  wood,  or  pdper.  The  compound  with 
2  equiv.  of  water,  HO,C107-|-2HO  [HCIO^jH.O],  crystallizes  in  needlesi 
Both  the  hydrate  and  the  crystals  dissolve  in  water  with  great  develppment 
of  heat.  On  distilling  the  dilute  solution,  water  passes  over  first,  then 
dilute  acid,  and  finally  concentrated  acid.  All  perchlorates  are  soluble  in 
water,  most  of  them  freely ;  they  are  all  decomposed  by  ignition,  those  with 
alkaline  bases  leaving  calorics  behind,  with  disengagement  of  oxygen. 
Salts  of  potassa  produce,  in  not  too  dilute  solutions,  a  white  crystalline 
precipitate  of  perchlorate  of  potassa,  KCClOy  [KCIOJ,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  spirit  of  wine.  Baryta  salts  and  silver  salts  are  not 
precipitated.  Concentrated  sxdphuric  acid  does  not  decompose  perchloric 
acid  m  the  cold,  and  only  with  difficulty  on  heating  (difEerence  from  chloric 
acid).  Hydrochloric  add,  nitric  acid,  and  sulphuroas  acid  do  not  decompose 
aqueous  solutions  of  perchloric  acid  or  perchlorates ;  solution  of  indiffo,  there- 
fore, previously  added  to  it,  is  not  decolorized  (difference  from  all  ouier  acids 
of  chlorine).  The  alkaline  perchlorates  are  not  reduced  by  the  copper*zinc 
couple  (distinction  from  chloric  add,  §  160,  9). 

n.    ORGANIC    ACIDS. 

First  Group. 

The  hydrates  of  the  acids  of  the  first  group  are  decomposed  en- 
tirely or  partially  by  ignition.t  The  acids  are  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  concentrated  nitric  acid.t  Their  lime  salts  are  in- 
soluble or  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  solutions  of  their  neu- 
tral alkali  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  ferric  chloride  :  Oxalic 
Acid,  Tartaric  Acid  {Racemic  Add),  Citric  Acid,  Malic  Acid. 

§163. 

a.  Oxalic  Acid,  0,0^  [C^oj^o. 

The  reactions  of  this  acid  have  been  already  given  §  145. 

b.  Tartaric  Acid,  2HO,C3Hp,,  [HAH4OJ. 

1.  The  hydrate  of  tartaric  acid  forms  colourless  crystals  of 
an  agreeable  acid  flavour,  which  are  persistent  in  the  air,  and  soluble 

*  For  the  detection  of  nitric  add  in  the  presence  of  nitrous  acid,  see  also  Longi 
(Zeit.  anaL  Chem.,  23,  352) ;  for  the  detection  of  nitric  acid  in  solutions  containing 
metallic  iodides  and  bromides,  chlorates,  bromates,  and  iodates,  see  Longi  {ibid., 
28,  149) ;  and  for  the  detection  of  chloric  acid  in  presence  of  hydrochloric,  hydro- 
bromic,  hydriodic,  hydrocyanic,  hydrof errocyanic  and  hydrof erricyanic  acid,  as  well 
as  bromic  and  iodic  adds,  see  Longi  (ibid.,  23,  70). 

+  Hydrate  of  oxalic  add,  when  cautiously  heated,  partially  sublimes  iinaltered. 

t  The  decomposition  of  oxalic  acid  by  boiUng  nitric  acid  into  carbonic  acid  And 
water  is  but  slow. 
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in  water  and  in  spirit  of  wine,  it  is,  however,  but  little  soluble  in 
ether  (100  :  0-4  according  to  E.  Bourgoin).  When  heated  at  100% 
tartaric  acid  loses  no  water;  at  170°  it  melts,  and  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture it  becomes  carbonized,  emitting  a  very  peculiar  and  highly  charac- 
teristic odour,  resembling  that  of  burnt  sugar.  Aqueous  solutions  of 
tartaric  acid,  as  also  those  of  ahniost  all  tartrates,  turn  the  plane  of 
polarization  of  light  towards  the  right.  There  is  also  another  tartaric 
acid — laevotartaric  acid — which  is  laevorotary,  and  differs  also  from 
ordinary  tartaric  acid  in  its  crystalline  form.  Their  reactions,  how- 
ever, are  identical. 

2.  The  tartrates  with  alkaline  base  are  soluble  in  water;  also 
some  others,  as  tartrate  of  alumina  and  ferric  tartrate.  When  evapo- 
rated on  the  water-bath  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  the  solution  of  ferric 
tartrate  deposits  a  pulverulent  basic  salt.  Those  tartrates  which 
are  insoluble  in  water  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid.  Many 
tartrates  which  are  insoluble  or  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water  form 
readily  soluble  double  salts  with  the  tartrates  of  the  alkalies.  The 
tartrates  are  decomposed  when  heated  to  redness,  charcoal  being 
separated,  and  the  same  peculiar  odour  being  emitted  as  when  free 
tartaric  add  is  carbonized. 

3.  If  to  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  or  to  that  of  an  alkaline  tartrate, 
solution  of  ferric  ^xide  or  alumina  be  added  in  not  too  large  pro- 
portion, and  then  ammonia  or  potassa,  there  will  be  no  precipitation  of 
the  ferric  oxide  or  alumina,  since  the  double  tartrates  formed  are  not 
decomposed  by  alkalies.  Tartaric  acid  (also  citric  acid,  malic  acid,  &c.) 
likewise  prevents  the  precipitation  of  many  other  oxides  by  alkalies. 

4.  With  salts  of  potassa,  more  particularly  the  acetate,  free 
tartaric  acid  yields  a  sparingly  soluble  precipitate  of  bit  art  rate  of 
potassa,  A  similar  pi*ecipitate  is  formed  when  acetate  of  potassa  and 
free  acetic  acid  are  added  to  a  solution  of  a  neutral  tartrate.  The 
acid  tartrate  of  potassa  dissolves  readily  in  alkalies  and  mineral  acids, 
but  tartaric  acid  and  acetic  acid  do  not  increase  its  solubility  in  water. 
The  separation  of  the  bitartrate  of  potassa  is  greatly  promoted  by 
shaking,  or  by  rubbing  the  sides  of  the  vessel  with  a  glass  rod;  the 
delicacy  of  the  reaction  is  increased  by  concentrating  the  solution  of 
the  tartaric  acid;  the  addition  of  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  also 
increases  the  delicacy  of  the  reaction.  In  the  presence  of  boric  acid, 
fluoride  of  potassium  must  be  used  instead  of  acetate  of  potassa ;  this 
forms  borpfluoride  of  potassium,  and  prevents  the  production  of  the 
soluble  compound  of  boric  acid,  tartaric  acid,  and  potassa  (Barfoed). 

5.  Chloride  of  calcium  added  in  excess  *  tlu:ows  down  from  solu- 
tions of  neutral  tartrates  a  white  precipitate  of  tartrate  of  lime, 
SCaOjCgHPi^  +  Saq  [CaC4H,0^4H.p].  The  presence  of  ammoniacal 
salts  retards  the  formation  of  this  precipitate  for  a  more  or  less  con- 
siderable space  of  time.  Agitation  or  rubbing  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
promotes  the  separation  of  the  precipitate ;  this  is  crystalline,  or  at  all 
events  becomes  so  after  some  time.  It  is  soluble  in  a  cold  not  very 
dilute  solution  of  potassa  or  soda,  pretty  free  from  carbonic  acid,  form- 
ing a  clear  liquid.     When  this  solution  is  boiled,  the  dissolved  tartrate 

*  Tartrate  of  potaasa  or  soda  dissolves  tartrate  of  lime  (as  well  as  certain  other 

insoluble  in  water,  such  as  phosphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  baryta,  &c.). 

enough  of  the  reagent  must  be  added  to  completely  decompose  the  alkaline 


fiptte. 
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of  lime  separatee  again  in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which 
redissolves  on  cooling. 

6.  fiime  water  added  in  excess  *  to  solutions  of  neutral  tartrates—" 
and  also  if  added  to  a  solution  of  free  tartaric  acid  until  the  reaction  is 
alkaline — produces  a  white  precipitate  which  is  flocculent  at  first,  but 
afterwards  becomes  crystalline.  So  long  as  this  precipitate  remains 
flocculent,  it  is  readily  dissolved  by  tartaric  acid  as  well  as  by  solution 
of  chloride  of  ammonium ;  but  the  tartrate  of  Hme  separates  again  from 
this  solution  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours,  and  is  deposited  in  the 
form  of  small  crystals  upon  the  sides  of  the  vesseL 

7.  Solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  produces  no  precipitate  when 
added  in  excess  *  to  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid ;  in  solutions  of  neutral 
tartrates  of  the  alkalies,  it  produces  a  trifling  precipitate  after  the  lapse 
of  some  time. 

8.  If  a  solution  of  ammonia  is  poured  on  to  even  a  very  minute 
quantity  of  tartrate  of  lime,  a  small  fragment  of  crystaUized  nitrate  of 
silver  added,  and  the  mixture  slowly  and  gradually  heated,  the  sides  of 
the  test-tube  become  covered  with  a  bright  coating  of  metallic  silver. 
If,  instead  of  a  crystal,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  be  used,  or  if  the 
heat  be  applied  too  rapidly,  the  reduced  silver  will  separate  in  a  pul- 
verulent form  (A.  Casselmann). 

9.  Acetate  of  lead  produces  a  white  precipitate  in  solutions  of 
tartaric  acid  or  its  salts.  The  washed  precipitate,  2PbO,CgH^Oj^' 
[PbC^H^OJ,  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid,  and  in  ammonia  free  from 
carbonic  acid. 

10.  Nitrate  of  silver  does  not  precipitate  free  tartaric  acid;  but 
in  solutions  of  neutral  tartrates  it  produces  a  white  precipitate  of  tar- 
trate of  silver,  2AgO,C^'Kfi^^  [AgjC^H^OJ;  this  dissolves  readily  in 
nitric  acid,  and  in  ammonia ;  on  boHing  the  solution,  it  turns  black, 
owing  to  reduction  of  the  silver. 

11.  If  some  ferrous  chloride  or  sulphate  be  added  to  a  solution 
containing  free  tartaric  acid  or  the  tartrate  of  an  alkali,  then  one  or 
two  drops  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  lastly  excess  of  caustic  potash 
or  soda,  a  beautiful  violet  colour  wiU  be  produced  (distinction  from 
citric  acid  and  other  organic  acids).  Other  oxidizing  agents — such  as 
chlorine  water,  hypochlorite  of  soda,  acidified  solution  of  permangan- 
ate of  potassa — may  be  used  instead  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  use  an  excess  (Fenton). 

12.  On  heating  hydrated  tartaric  acid  or  a  tartrate  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  the  latter  acquires  a  brown  colour  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  evolution  of  gas. 

13.  If  a  saturated  solution  of  dichromate  of  potassa  is  poured 
on  to  a  crystal  of  tartaric  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  carbonic 
a<iid  is  evolved,  and  coloured  zones  varying  from  purple- violet  to  black 
form  round  the  crystal.  This  affords  a  means  of  detecting  crystals  of 
tartaric  acid  when  mixed  with  citric  acid,  as  the  latter  only  slowly  gives 
a  coffee-brown  colour  (Cailletet). 

«  See  note  p.  236. 
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c.  Citric  Acid,  8H0,C„H,0,,  [HAHAL 

1.  Crystallized  citric  acid,  which  separates  as  the  solutioa 
cools,  has  the  formula  3HO,C^^Pjj  +  2aq  [HAH.O„HA-  It  forms 
transparent,  colourless,  inodorous  crystals  of  an  agreeable,  strongly  acid 
taste,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in.  spirit  of  wine,  less  so  in  ether 
(100  :  2-26),  and  efllorescing  slowly  in  the  air.  When  heated  at  130°, 
the  crystallized  acid  loses  its  water  of  crystallization ;  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture it  melts,  and  then  carbonizes  with  evolution  of  pungent  acid  fumes, 
the  odour  of  which  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  that  emitted  when 
tartaric  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat.  The  aqueous  solution  of  citric  acid 
is  optically  inactive.  If  citric  acid  is  heated  with  nitric  add  diluted 
somewhat,  it  yields  oxalic  and  mesaconic  acids  and  nitro-derivatives. 

2.  The  citrates  with  alkaline  base,  whether  neutral  or  acid  salts,  • 
are  readily  soluble  in  water ;  solution  of  citric  acid  therefore  gives  no 
precipitate  with  acetate  of  potassa.  The  compounds  of  citric  acid  with 
such  of  the  metallic  oxides  as  are  feeble  bases,  ferric  oxide,  for  instance, 
are  also  freely  soluble  in  water ;  when  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to 
a  syrupy  consistence,  solution  of  ferric  citrate  does  not  yield  any  solid 
salt.  Citrates,  like  tartrates,  and  for  the  same  reason,  prevent  the  pre- 
cipitation of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  &c,,  by  alkalies. 

3.  Chloride  of  oalciuin  gives  no  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  free 
citric  acid,  even  on  boiling ;  but  on  saturating  with  potassa  or  soda  a 
somewhat  concentrated  solution  of  citric  acid  mixed  with  chloride  of 
calcium  in  slight  excess,*  a  precipitate  of  neutral  citrate  of  lime, 
3CaO,C„HA.i  +  4aq  [Ca,(CflHA)2.4H.p],  is  formed  immediately;  this 
is  insoluble  in  potassa  or  soda,  easily  soluble  in  an  alkaline  citrate, 
somewhat  less  soluble  in  chloride  of  odcium.  Chloride  of  ammonium 
also  dissolves  it  freely;  unless  too  much  chloride  of  ammonium  is 
present,  this  solution,  when  boiled,  deposits  neutral  citrate  of  lime  of 
the  same  composition  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  precipitate;  this, 
however,  is  no  longer  soluble  in  chloride  of  ammonium.  If  a  solution 
of  citric  acid  mixed  with  excess  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  saturated  with 
ammonia,  a  precipitate  will  form  in  the  cold  only  after  many  hours' 
standing  or  on  adding  its  own  volume  of  alcohol ;  but  on  boiling  the  clear 
solution,  neutral  citrate  of  lime  of  the  properties  just  stated  will  be  at 
once  precipitated.  On  heating  citrate  of  lime  with  ammonia  and  nitrate 
of  silver,  the  latter  is  not  reduced,  or  only  to  a  trifling  extent. 

4.  Iiiine  water  added  in  excess* -produces  no  precipitate  in  cold 
solutions  of  citric  acid  or  of  citrates ;  but  if  they  are  boiled  for  some 
time  with  a  tolerable  excess  of  hot  prepared  lime  water,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  citrate  of  lime  is  formed,  of  which  the  greater  portion 
redissolves  on  cooling. 

5.  Acetate  of  baryta,  added  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  an  alkaline 
citrate  whether  hot  or  cold,  produces  an  amorphous  precipitate  of  the 
formula  3BaO,Cj,HPi,  4-  7aq  [BagCC^HAV^TH^O].     Baryta  water  added 

*  Alkaline  citratea  dissolve  citrate  of  lime  and  also  many  compounds  insoluble 
in  water  (phosphate  and  oxalate  of  lime,  &c.),  so  that  in  the  reactions  in  3  and  4 
depending  on  the  separation  of  citrate  of  lime,  sufficient  chloride  of  calcium  or 
lime  must  be  added  to  completely  decompose  all  the  alkaline  citrate  present. 
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in  excess  to  cijbric  acid  produces  the  sarnie  precipitate.  The  precipitate 
does  not  make  its  appearance  in  dilute  solutions,  because  it  is  not 
insoluble  in  water;  if  such  solutions  are  heated,  however,  a  precipitate 
separates  which  is  amorphous  at  first  but  soon  turns  to  microscopic 
needles  of  the  formula  3BaO,Ci,Hp„  +  5aq  [Ba,(C4H,0,)^5H20].  On 
heating  this  or  the  amorphous  salt  with  excess  of  acetate  of  baryta  for 
two  hours  on  the  water-l^th,  another  very  characteristic  salt  is  formed  j 
this  consists,  of  well-formed  dinorhombic  prisms,  of  the  formula 
!2(3BaO,Ci,H50jj)4-7aq  [2Ba3(C.HA)2JH,03.  If  the  solution  is  very 
dilute,  ihe  salt  does  not  form  until  the  liquid  has  been  concentrated  by 
evaporation.  This  is  an  infallible  reaction  for  citric  acid  (H.  Kam- 
merer). 

6.  Acetate  of  lead  added  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  citric  acid  pro- 
duces a  white,  amorphous  precipitate  of  citrate  of  lead,  which  after 
being  washed  is  readily  soluble  in  ammonia  free  from  carbonic  acid. 
By  digestion  for  several  hours  with  water  or  acetic  acid  on  a  water- 
bath,  the  precipitate  becomes  crystalline,  and  then  has  the  formula 
3PbO,Cj,H,0,i  +  3aq  [Pb,(C.HA)»3H,0].  The  microscope  does  not 
reveal  the  pres^nce  of  well-formed  crystals. 

7.  Nitrate  of  silyer  added  to  solutions  of  neutral  citrates  of  the 
alkalies  produces  a  white,  flocculent  precipitate  of  citrate  of  silver, 
SAgOjCi^jOjj  [AggCeHjOJ.  On  boiling  a  rather  large  quantity  of  this 
precipitate  with  a  little  water,  a  gradual  decomposition  sets  in  with 
separation  of  silver. 

8.  If  citric  acid  or  citrates  are  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  carbonic  oxide  escapes  at  first,  then  carbonic  acid  and  acetone  with- 
out any  blackening  of  the  sulphuric  acid ;  after  boiling  for  some  time, 
however,  the  solution  becomes  dark,  and  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved. 

9.  If  citric  acid  (say  O'Ol  gram)  is  sealed  up  in  a  strong  glass  tube 
with  excess  of  anmionia  (3  c.c.)  so  that  there  is  comparatively  little 
free,  space  above  the  liquid,  and  then  heated  at  110°  to  120°  for  six 
hours,  the  product  acquires  an  intense  blue  or  green  colour  when  it  is 
poured  out  into  a  porcelain  dish  and  exposed  to  the  air.  This  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  oxalic,  tartaric,  and  malic  acids,  and  affords  a  means 
of  detecting  small  quantities  of  citric  acid  in  presence  of  these  acids 
(Sarandinaki,  Sabanin,  and  Laskowsky). 

§  165. 

d.  Malic  Acid,  2HO,C3H,03  [HAH^OJ. 

1.  Hydrate  of  malic  acid  crystallizes  with  difficulty,  forming 
crusts  or  tufts  of  needles,  which  deliquesce  in  the  air,  and  are  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohoL  The  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  ordinary 
malic  acid  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right ;  there  is  also  a 
synthetically  prepared  acid  which  has  no  action  on  light,  and  another 
that  is  dextrorotary.  If  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  a  temperature  of 
140^  to  150*^,  hydrated  malic  acid  is  slowly  converted,  with  loss  of 
water,  into  hydrated  fumaric  acid,  2H0,CgH,0g  [^i0^y\iO^] -^ 
heated  in  a  glass  tube  or  retort  at  150°-200°,  malic  acid  is  resolved 
into. water,  and  anhydrous  maleic  acid,  CgH,Og  [04H,03],  which 
volatilize,  and  fumaric  acid,  which  remains.  The  anhydrous  maleic  acid 
partly  unites  with  the  water  forming  hydrate  of  maleic  acid, 
2H0,C,H,Og  [HAH3OJ.    By  raising  the  temperature  to  above  200°, 
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the  fumarie  acid  is  alao  volatilized,  in  part  without  decompositioii;  the 
crystaUine  suhlimate  thus  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  or  in 
the  neck  of  the  retort  is  highly  characteristic  of  malic  acid.  On  heating 
malic  acid  with  nitric  acid,  it  readily  yields  oxalic  acid,  with  eyolution 
of  carbonic  acid. 

2.  With  most  bases,  maJic  acid  forms  salts  soluble  in  water;  as 
the  add  malate  of  potassa  is  not  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  acetate  of 
potassa  gives  no  precipitate  with  solutions  of  malic  acid.  Malic  acid, 
like  tartaric  acid,  prevents  the  precipitation  of  ferric  ozide,  &c.,  by 
alkalies. 

8.  If  chloride  of  calcium,  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  ammonia 
are  added  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  malic  acid  or  malate  of  an  alkali, 
the  solution  remains  clear;  and  even  on  long  boiling  no  precipitate 
is  formed  if  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium  present  is  not  too 
small  (distinction  from  citric  add).  If,  however,  the  solution  is  mixed 
with  two  or  three  times  its  volume  of  spirit  of  wine,  malate  of  lime, 
2CaO,03H,03  +  6aq  [CaC4H,0«3H,0],  separates  in  white  flocks.  If  the 
liquid  is  previously  heated  nearly  to  boiling,  and  hot  alcohol  is  added 
just  sufficient  for  precipitation,  the  precipitate  is  deposited  in  the  form 
of  soft  lumps  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel;  on  cooling,  these 
harden  and  crumble  by  pressure  to  a  crystalline  powder  (Barfoed). 
When  heated  with  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  silver,  makte  of  lime 
causes  no  separation  of  silver  or  hardly  any.  Malate  of  lime  is  soluble 
in  boiling  lime  water  (distinction  and  means  of  separation  from  citrate 
of  lime,  Fleischer). 

4.  lame  water  produces  no  precipitate  either  in  solutions  of  free 
malic  acid  or  in  solutions  of  malates ;  the  solution  remains  perfectly 
clear  even  on  boiling,  provided  the  lime  water  was  prepared  with 
boiling  water. 

5.  Acetate  of  lead  added  to  a  solution  of  malic  acid  or  of  a  malate 
throws  down  a  white  precipitate  of  malate  of  lead, 

2PbO,C3H,03  +  6aq  [PbC,H,0„3H,03. 
The  precipitation  is  most  complete  if  the  solution  is  neutralized  by 
ammonia,  as  the  predpitate  is  slightly  soluble  in  free  malic  acid  and 
acetic  acid,  and  also  in  ammonia.  If  the  liquid  in  which  the  precipitate 
is  suspended  is  heated  to  boiling,  a  portion  of  the  precipitate  dissolves, 
and  the  remainder  fuses  to  a  mass  resembling  resin  melted  under  water ; 
the  hot  solution  as  it  cools  deposits  the  salt  in  plates  or  needles.  To 
obtain  this  reaction  with  small  quantities,  the  solution  should  be 
warmed  gently  at  first  until  the  precipitate  has  shrunk  together,  the 
bulk  of  the  liquid  then  poured  off,  and  the  rest  heated  with  the  pre- 
dpitate to  boiling.  This  reaction  is  distinctly  marked  only  if  the 
mialate  of  lead  is  tolerably  pure ;  if  mixed  with  other  salts  of  lead — ^as, 
for  instance,  when  ammonia  is  added  to  alkaline  reaction — it  is  only 
imperfect,  or  faUs  altogether  to  make  its  appearance. 

6.  Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  solutions  of  neutral  malates  of  the 
akalies  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  of  malate  of  silver, 
2AgQ,C^Bifi^  [Ag2C4H40J,  which  on  long  standing,  or  on  boiling  turns 
somewhat  gray. 

7.  On  mixing  the  warm  solution  of  free  malic  add  with  magnesia 
or  its  carbonate  until  the  acid  reaction  is  destroyed,  filtering,  evapo- 
rating, and  adding  hot  alcohol  to  the  hot  solution,  malate  of 
magnesia,  2MgO,C,Hp,  LM£C4H40J,  separates  as  a.  glutinous  mass  on 
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the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  it  is  hard  when  cold.     Malic  acid  caxmot  be 
distinguished  from  citric  acid  by  this  reaction  (Barfoed). 

8.  When  malic  acid  is  heated  with  concentrated  Bulphuiic  aoid, 
carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  are  evolved  at  first ;  the  mixture  then 
turns  brown  and  ultimately  black,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid. 

§166. 
Recapitulation  and   Remarks. 

Of  the  oiganic  adds  of  this  group,  oxalic  acid  is  characterized 
by  its  lime  salt  being  repredpitated  at  once  on  adding  ammonia  or 
acetate  of  soda  to  its  solution  in  hydrochloric  add,  and  also  by  a  pre- 
cipitate being  immediately  formed  on  adding  solution  of  sulphate  of 
lime  to  a  solution  of  the  free  acid. 

Tartaric  acid  is  characterized  by  the  sparing  solubility  of  the  acid 
potassa  salt,  the  solubility  of  the  lime  salt  in  cold  solution  of  soda  or 
potassa,  the  reaction  of  the  lime  salt  with  ammonia  and  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  the  peculiar  odour  which  the  acid  and  its  salts  emit  when 
heated.  In  the  presence  of  the  other  acids,  it  is  detected  with  greatest 
certainty  by  means  of  the  reaction  with  acetate  of  potassa  or  fluoride 
of  potassium  (§  163,  4).  0.  D.  Braun's  test  for  distinguishing  tar- 
taric acid  from  the  other  organic  adds  by  means  of  cobalthexanune 
chloride  will  be  found  in  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  7,  349. 

Citric  acid  is  usually  recognized  by  its  reaction  with  lime  water, 
or  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  ammonia  in  presence  of  chloride  of 
ammonium,  but  it  is  necessary  that  malic  and  tartaric  acids  should  be 
absent  or  that  they  should  be  removed  previously  j  also  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  lime  water  or  chloride  of  calcium  should  be  employed. 
A  very  safe  and  characteristic  test  for  citric  add  consists  in  the 
microscopic  appearance  of  its  baryta  salt  (§  164,  5)  and  the  formation 
of  the  blue  or  green  products  mentioned  in  §  164,  9. 

Malic  acid  would  be  sufficiently  characterized  by  the  behaviour  of 
malate  of  lead  when  heated  under  water,  were  this  reaction  more 
sensitive,  and  not  so  easily  interf erisd  with  by  the  presence  of  other 
a^ids.  The  best  means  of  identifying  malic  add  is  to  convert  it  into 
maleic  acid  and  f umaric  acid  by  heating  it  in  a  glass  tube ;  for  this 
ptirpose,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  hydrate  of  malic  acid  in  a 
pure  state.  Malate  of  lead  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ammonia  free  from 
carbonic  acid,  whilst  the  citrate  and  tartrate  of  lead  dissolve  very 
readily  in  that  reagent ;  this  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the  lead 
salts  of  the  adds  affords  a  means  of  distinguishing  between  them. 
Citrate  and  malate  of  lime  may  be  separated  by  means  of  boiling  lime 
water,  which  dissolves  the  latter,  but  not  the  former. 

If  only  one  of  the  four  acids  is  present  in  a  solution,  lime  water  will 
suffice  to  indicate  which  of  the  four  is  present :  malic  add  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  this  reagent,  dtric  add  is  precipitated  only  on  boiling, 
whilst  tartaric  acid  and  oxalic  acid  are  thrown  down  in  the  cold ;  the 
tartrate  of  lime  redissolves  on  adding  chloride  of  ammonium,  the 
oxsdate  does  not. 

If  the  four  acids  are  present  together  in  a  solution,  the  oxalic  acid 
and  tartaric  acid  are  usually  precipitated  first  by  chloride  of  calcium 
and  ammonia  in  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  It  must  be  noted, 
horever,  that  the  tartrate  of  lime  requires  some  time,  about  two 
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hours,  for  complete  precipitation  (it  may  be  separated  from  the  oxalate 
by  means  of  solution  of  soda),  and  also  that  an  alkaline  citrate  when 
present  in  any  quantity  prevents  the  complete  separation  of  oxalic  acid 
and  still  more  that  of  tartaric  acid.  When  alcohol  in  moderate 
quantity  is  cautiously  added  to  the  filtrate,  the  citrate  of  lime  separates 
(and  with  it  the  rest  of  the  oxalate  and  tartrate  of  lime) ;  on  filtering 
again  and  mixing  the  filtrate  with  more  alcohol,  malate  of  lime  is  thrown 
down ;  the  hydrated  add  may  be  prepared  from  this  by  dissolving  it  in 
acetic  acid,  adding  alcohol,  filtering  if  necessary,  mixing  the  filtrate  with 
acetate  of  lead,  neutralizing  with  ammonia,  washing  the  precipitate, 
suspending  it  in  water,  treating  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filtering, 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness.  A  better  method  for  the  detec- 
tion-of  malic  acid  in  the  presence  of  the  three  other  acids  consists  in 
combining  the  acids  with  ammonia,  concentrating  strongly,  neutralizing 
the  liqiiid  with  ammonia  whilst  still  warm  (to  dissolve  the  acid  salts 
produced  in  the  evaporation),  and  adding  8  volumes  of  alcohol  of  98  per 
cent.  After  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  the  solution  of  malate  of 
ammonia  is  filtered  from  the  oxalate,  tartrate,  and  citrate  of  ammonia 
which  have  separated,  the  malic  acid  is  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead, 
and  the  pure  hydrated  add  is  prepared  from  the  predpitate  and  tested 
(Barfoed).  Where  a  small  quantity  of  citric  add  or  malic  acid  is  to 
be  detected  in  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  tartaric  add,  the  best 
way  is  to  remove  the  latter  first  by  acetate  of  potassa,  with  addition  of 
an  equal  volume  of  strong  alcohol.  The  other  adds  may  then  be  com- 
pletely precipitated  by  adding  excess  of  chloride  of  caldum  and 
ammonia  to  the  filtrate  and  adding  a  little  more  alcohoL  Lastly,  the 
malate  of  lime  can  be  separated  from  the  citrate  by  treating  the  mixed 
lime  salts  with  boiling  lime  water. 

By  far  the  best  means  of  detecting  tartaric  acid  in  presence  of  citric 
acid,  is  to  heat  the  suspected  mixture  with  sulphuric  acid  (1  gram  with 
10  c.c.)  in  a  water-bath  for  an  hour ;  with  pure  citric  acid  the  solution 
becomes  of  a  lemon-yellow  colour  merely,  whilst  if  tartaric  acid  is 
present  it  will  be  brown  or  red-brown  (E.  Schmidt,  Pusch);  the 
test  with  chromate  of  potassa  (§  163,  18)  may  also  be  employed. 

§  167. 

Bacemie  Acid,  2HO,08H40io  [H2C4H4OJ. 

The  formula  of  crystallized  racemic  acid  is  2HO,08H40io+2aq 
[H2C4H4O0H2O].  The  water  of  crystallization  escapes  slowly  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  rapidly  at  100°  (difference  between  racemic  acid  and  tartatric  acid). 
With  solvents,  racemic  acid  behaves  like  tartaric  add.  The  reactions  of  the 
racemates  also  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  tartrates;  many  of  them, 
however,  differ  from  the  correspondingtartrates  in  the  amount  of  water  they 
contain,  and  in  form  and  solubility.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  racemic  acid 
and  its  salts  have  no  action  on  polarized  light  (distinction  from  tartaric  acid 
and  metatartaric  acid).  Chloride  of  calcium  added  to  a  solution  of  free 
racemic  acid  or  a  racemate  throws  down  racemate  of  lime, 

20aO,03H40,o+8ag  [Ca04H,0^4H,0], 
as  a  white,  crystalline  powder ;  this  is  reprecipitated  from  its  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid  on  addition  of  ammonia,  either  at  once  or  very  quickly 
(difference  between  racemic  acid  and  tartaric  acid).  It  dissolves  in  solntion 
of  soda  or  potassa,  but  is  reprecipitated  on  boiling  (distinction  from  oxalic 
acid).  Iiime  water  added  in  excess  produces  immediately  a  white  precipi- 
tate insoluble  in  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  in  acetic  add  (distinction  from 
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tartaric  acid).  Solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  does  not  immediately  pro- 
dace  a  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  racemic  acid  (difference  between  racemic 
and  oxalic  acid) ;  after  ten  or  fifteen  miaates,  however,  racemate  of  lime 
separates  (distinction  from  tartaric  add) ;  in  solntions  of  neutral  racemates 
the  precipitate  forms  immediately.  With  salts  of  potassa,  racemic  acid 
behaves  like  tartaric  acid.  On  allowing  racemate  of  soda  and  potassa  or  of 
soda  and  ammonia  to  crystallize,  two  kinds  of  crystals  are  obtained,  which 
resemble  each  other  as  the  image  reflected  by  a  mirror  resembles  the  object 
reflected.  The  one  kind  of  crystal  contains  ordinary  dextrorotary  tartaric 
acid,  the  other  contains  laevotartaric  acid,  that  is,  an  acid  which  is  the  same 
in  every  respect  as  tartaric  acid,  except  that  it  turns  the  polarized  ray  to  the 
left,  it  the  two  kinds  of  crystals  are  mixed  and  redissolved,  the  solution 
again  shows  all  the  reactions  of  racemic  acid. 

Second  Group  of  Organic  Acids. 

The  Hydrates  of  the  Acids  of  the  Second  Group  sublime  without 
alteration,  or  merely  split  up  into  the  anhydrous  acid  and  water. 
When  heated  with  nitric  acid,  they  are  either  left  unchanged 
(Succinic  Acid),  or  merely  converted  into  Nitroderivatives 
(Benzoic  Acid,  Salicylic  Acid).  The  Lime  Salts  are  readily  soluble 
in  water  (Benzoic  Acid,  Salicylic  Acid),  or  sparingly  soluble 
(Succinic  Acid).  The  solutions  of  the  neutral  Alkali  Salts  are 
precipitated  by  ferric  chloride  (Succinic  Acid,  Benzoic  Acid), 
or  give  an  intense  coloration  with  it  (Salicylic  Acid). 

The  acids  of  the  second  group  are  Succinic  Acid,  Benzoic 
Acid,  Salicylic  Acid. 

§  168. 

a.  Succinic  Acid,  2HO,C3H,Oe  [H,c,H,oj. 

1.  Hydrate  of  succinic  acid  forms  colourless,  inodorous  prisms 
or  tables  (rhombic  prisms  or  rhomboid  tables)#  It  is  easily  soluble  in 
hot  water  or  hot  alcohol,  less  readily  in  the  cold  solvents,  sparingly  in 
ether  (100  :  1'265).  When  heated  for  a  long  time  at  140%  the  hydrated 
acid  volatilizes  in  part  without  decomposition,  and  is  partly  resolved 
iiito  water  and  the  anhydrous  acid,  which  sublimes.  If  heated  rapidly, 
the  hydrate  melts  at  180°  and  boils  at  235**,  being  mostly  resolved  into 
water  and  the  anhydrous  acid.  The  sublimed  anhydrous  acid  forms 
silky  needles.  Heated  in  the  air,  succinic  acid  bums  with  a  blue 
smokeless  flame.  Pure  succinic  acid  is  odourless,  and  has  a  feebly  acid 
^^3ste.  The  officinal  acid  has  an  empyreumatic  odour,  and  leaves  a 
somewhat  large  carbonaceous  residue  on  volatilization.  Succinic  acid 
18  not  destroyed  on  heating  with  nitric  acid,  and  may  therefore  be  easily 
purified  from  any  oil  of  amber  which  may  be  present,  by  boiling  with 
that  acid  for  half  an  hour. 

2.  The  succinates  are  decomposed  at  a  red  heat;  those  which 
have  an  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  for  base  are  converted  into  carbonates 
With  separation  of  charcoal.  Most  of  the  succinates  are  soluble  in 
water.  As  succinate  of  soda  is  almost  insoluble  in  strong  alcohol  and 
crystallizes  well  both  as  a  neutral  and  acid  salt,  it  may  be  readily 
obtained  in  a  pure  state  from  very  impure  solutions ;  this  method  may  be 
utilized  for  the  detection  and  separation  of  the  acid.*    On  heating  the 

*  Compare  Meissner  and  Jolly,  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  4,  502. 
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Buocinates  with  bisulphate  of  potassa  in  a  tube,  the  add  sublimes.  The 
acid  may  also  be  obtained  from  its  salts  by  decomposing  them  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  extracting  with  warm  absiolute  alcohol;  all  the 
sucdnic  acid  may  also  be  extracted  from  a  solution  by  strongly  acidify- 
ing it  up  with  sulphuric  acid  and  repeatedly  shaking  it  up  with  ether. 

8.  If  ohloride  of  oalcium,  chloride  of  ammonixmi,  and  ammonia  are 
added  to  a  solution  of  succinic  acid  or  a  succinate,  the  solution  remains 
dear,  and  that  even  on  boiling  if  suffident  chloride  of  ammonium  is 
present.  On  adding  twice  or  thrice  its  volume  of  alcohol,  however, 
a  crystalline  predpitate  of  succinate  of  lime,  2CaO,C^H^Og  +  6aq 
[CaC4H404,3H,0],  is  produced ;  often  this  does  not  make  its  appearanco 
until  after  the  lapse  of  some  time. 

4.  Chloride  of  barium  throws  down  in  white  crystalline  precipitate 
of  succinate  of  baryta,  2BaO,CgH^O,  [BaC4H40J,  from  solutions  of 
succinates  of  the  alkalies,  but  not  from  those  of  succinic  add.  Usually 
this  precipitate  is  not  formed  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  time :  heating 
promotes  its  separation.  On  adding  alcohol,  it  separates  quickly  even 
from  dilute  solutions. 

5.  Ferric  chloride  which  has  been  carefully  neutralized  with  veiy 
dilute  ammonia,  added  until  the  liquid  is  dark  brown  but  still  clear, 
produces  in  solutions  of  a  neutral  sucdnate  of  the  alkalies  a  brownish 
pale-red  bulky  precipitate  of  basic  ferric  succinate,  Fe,O„C,H^0g 
[2Fe2(C4H404)a,Fe30J ;  one-third  of  the  succinic  acid  is  liberated  in  this 
reaction,  and  retains  part  of  the  precipitate  in  solution  if  the  liquid  is 
filtered  off  hot.  The  precipitate  is  readily  soluble  in  mineral  adds ; 
ammonia  decomposes  it,  with  separation  of  a  less  bulky  precipitate  of  a 
highly  basic  ferric  succinate,  the  greater  portion  of  the  acid  remain- 
ing dissolved  as  succinate  of  ammonia.  Tartrates  of  the  alkalies  prevent 
or  interfere  with  the  precipitation  of  succinic  add  as  ferric  succinate. 

6.  Acetate  of  lead,  when  added  drop  by  drop  to  a  solution  of  free 
succinic  add,  or  of  an  alkaline  succinate,  produces  a  white  amorphous 
predpitate  which  redissolves  immediately  in  excess  of  succinic  acid,  of 
alkaline  succinate,  or  of  acetate  of  lead,  but  in  a  short  time  separates 
again  in  the  crystalline  form.  This  precipitate  consists  of  neutral 
succinate  of  lead,  2TW,G^ILfl^  [PbC4H404];  it  is  abnost  insoluble 
in  boiling  water,  succinic  acid,  and  acetate  of  lead,  somewhat  more 
soluble  in  acetic  acid,  easily  in  nitric  acid ;  it  is  converted  into  a  basic 
salt  by  treatment  with  ammonia. 

§  169. 

h.  Benzoic  Acid,  HO,Ci,H,0,  [HC,h,oj. 

1.  Pure  hydrate  of  benzoic  acid  forms  inodorous,  white  scales 
or  needles,  or  simply  a  crystalline  powder  having  a  feeble  aromatic 
odour.  It  melts  at  121*4°,  boils  at  250*,  and  volatilizes  without  residue ; 
when  heated  in  an  open  basin  at  100%  it  volatilizes  in  considerable 
quantity.  Its  vapour  causes  a  peculiar,  irritating  sensation  in  the 
throat,  and  provokes  coughing;  if  carefully  cooled,  the  vapour  con- 
denses in  brilliant  needles.  The  vapours  burn  with  a  luminous,  sooty 
flame  when  kindled.  The  ordinary  officinal  hydrate  of  benzoic  acid  has 
the  odour  of  benzoin,  and  leaves  a  small,  carbonaceous  residue  when 
heated.  Hydrate  of  benzoic  acid  dissolves  in  588  parts  of  water  at  0' ; 
in  345  at  20°;  and  in  17  at  100®  (Bourgoin).    It  dissolves  easily  in 
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alcohol  or  ether.  Addition  of  water  imparts,  therefore,  a  milky  tur- 
bidity to  a  saturated  solution  of  the  acid  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  forming  a  colourless  solution  from  which  it 
is  thrown  down  unaltered  on  addition  of  water. 

2.  Most  of  the  benzoates  are  soluble  in  water;  only  those  with 
feeble  bases,  such  as  ferric  oxide,  are  insoluble.  The  soluble  benzoates 
have  a  peculiar  pungent  taste.  The  addition  of  a  strong  aoid  to  con- 
centrcUed  aqueous  solutions  of  benzoates  displaces  the  benzoic  acid, 
which  separates  as  hydrate  in  the  form  of  a  dazzling  white,  sparingly 
soluble  powder.  Benzoic  acid  is  expelled  in  the  same  way  from  the 
insoluble  benzoates  by  such  strong  acids  as  form  soluble  salts  with  the 
bases  with  which  the  benzoic  acid  is  combined. 

3.  Ferric  chloride  which  has  been  carefully  neutralized  with  very 
dilute  ammonia,  added  until  the  liquid  is  dark  brown  but  still  clear, 
when  added  to  solutions  of  neutwJ  benzoates,  throws  down  all  the 
benzoic  acid  in  combination  with  ferric  oxide.  The  bulky  flesh- 
coloured  precipitate  of  ferric  ben^oate, 

2Fe,0.,3(C,,H,0,)  +  15aq  [Fe,(0,H  A)6,Fe,0.+15H,0], 
is  decomposed  by  ammonia  in  the  same  manner  as  ferric  succinate, 
but  differs  from  it  in  that  it  dissolves  in  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
separation  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  benzoic  acid.  The  presence  of 
tartrates  of  the  alkalies  prevents  or  interferes  with  the  precipitation  of 
ferric  benzoate. 

4.  Acetate  of  lead  does  not  precipitate  free  benzoic  acid,  but  it 
throws  down  a  flocculent  precipitate  in  solutions  of  alkaline  benzoates. 
The  precipitate,  PbOjCj^HjO,  +  aq  [PHO^HfiX^fil  is  insoluble  in 
benzoate  of  soda,  but  dissolves  in  excess  of  acetate  of  lead  and  in  acetic 
acid.  The  precipitate  does  not  dissolve  on  heating  the  solution  to 
boiling,  neither  is  it  soluble  in  ammonia. 

5.  A  mixture  of  alcohol,  ammonia,  and  chloride  of  barium,  or 
chloride  of  calcium  added  to  a  solution  of  benzoic  acid  or  of  an  alkaline 
benzoate  produces  no  precipitate  (distinction  from  succinic  acid). 

§  170. 

c.  SalicyUc  Acid,  HO,C,,H,0^  [HC,H,Oj. 

1.  Hydrate  of  salicylic  acid  crystallizes  in  colourless  and  odouiv 
less  prisms.  It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  dissolves  more 
readily  in  hot  water ;  1  part  of  the  add  requiring  666  parts  of  water 
atO",  370  parts  at  20°,  and  12-6  parts  at  lOO"*  for  solution  (Bourgoin). 
It  dissolves  very  readily,  however,  in  alcohol,  ether,  amyl  alcohol,  and 
chloroform.  It  melts  at  155°,  and  on  cautiously  heating  may  be 
sublimed  unaltered  in  the  form  of  needles;  if  heated  rapidly  to  a  high 
temperature,  however,  it  is  partially  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and 
phenol.  On  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  salicylic  acid,  it  volatilizes 
in  considerable  quantity.  The  aqueous  solution  has  a  distinctly  acid 
reaction.  On  warming  hydrated  salicyKc  acid  with  strong  nitric  acid,  it 
yields  nitrosaJicylic  acid. 

2.  Salicylic  acid  forms  two  series  of  salts  which  are  usually, 
although  not  correctly,  known  as  neutral  and  basic  salts.  Solutions 
of  the  salicylates  of  the  alkalies,  possibly  from  the  presence  of  basic 
salts,  become  of  a  brownish  colour  when  heated  in  the  presence  of  air. 
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The  neutral  salicylates  are  for  the  most  part  easily  soluble  in  water; 
the  basic  salts  are  generally  either  very  sparingly  soluble  or  quite 
insoluble.  Most  salicylates  yield  phenol  when  heated.  Mineral  acids 
throw  down  a  white  precipitate  of  the  hydrated  salicylic  acid  from  solu- 
tion of  the  salicylates  if  sufficiently  concentrated.  Acetic  acid  yields 
no  precipitate. 

3.  On  adding  ferric  chloride  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  salicylic 
acid  or  its  salts,  it  becomes  of  a  deep  violet  colour.  The  presence  of 
free  acetic  acid,  however,  renders  this  very  characteristic  reaction  much 
less  delicate,  whilst  ammonia  or  hydrochloric  acid  altogether  prevents  it. 

4.  Lead  acetate,  when  added  to  solutions  of  the  neutral  salicylates 
of  the  alkalies,  forms  a  white  precipitate  of  lead  salicylate, 

PbO,Ci,H,0,  +  aq  [Pb(C,HA>H,0], 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  lead  acetate  or  acetic  add,  but  insoluble  in 
ammonia.     On  heating,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved,  but  is  deposited 
again,  on  cooling,  in  small  crystals. 

5.  Chloride  of  calcium  and  chloride  of  barium  yield  no  pre- 
cipitate in  solutions  of  salicylic  acid,  even  on  addition  of  ammonia  or 
alcohol. 

6.  On  heating  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid  in  methyl  alcohol  with 
half  its  volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  compound  of  aromatic 
odour  is  formed  and  may  be  separated  by  distillation.  It  consists  of 
methyl  salicylate,  the  chief  constituent  of  oil  of  winter-green.  A 
solution  of  salicylic  acid  in  ethyl  alcohol,  when  treated  in  the  same  way, 
yields  ethyl  salicylate  possessing  a  similar  odour. 

§  171. 
Recapitulation   and   Remarks. 

Benzoic  and  salicylic  acids  may  be  distinguished  from  succinic  acid 
by  the  much  greater  solubility  of  the  last  named  in  water,  solutions 
of  benzoates  and  salicylates  yielding  precipitates  of  the  hydrates  of  their 
respective  acids  on  the  addition  of  mineral  acids. 

Succinic  and  benzoic  acids  may  be  distinguished  from  salicylic  axjid 
by  the  fact  that  they  yield  a  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride,  whilst 
salicylic  acid  forms  no  precipitate,  but  the  liquid  becomes  of  a  deep 
violet  colour.  If  the  precipitates  of  the  above  acids  formed  with  ferric 
chloride  are  digested  with  ammonia,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  concen- 
trated and  acidified,  the  benzoic  acid  is  precipitated,  whilst  the  succinic 
acid  remains  in  solution  and  may  be  precipitated  as  succinate  of  lime  or 
baryta.  Succinic  acid  may  also  be  separated  from  salicylic  acid  hy 
precipitating  it  as  the  lime  or  baryta  salt. 

To  separate  any  of  the  three  acids  from  a  solution  containing  other 
organic  substances,  it  should  be  rendered  strongly  acid  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  repeatedly  shaken  up  with  ether ;  on  distilling  off  the  ether, 
the  hydrated  acids  are  obtained.  To  detect  the  presence  of  salicylic 
acid  in  wine,  it  is  better  to  shake  it  up  with  amyl  alcohol  instead  of 
ether,  in  order  to  avoid  extracting  tannin.  The  amyl  alcohol  solution 
is  then  separated,  mixed  with  ordinary  alcohol,  and  tested  by  adding 
a  small  quantity  of  very  dilute  ferric  chloride  solution. 

Neither  succinic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  nor  salicylic  acid  prevents  the 
precipitation  of  ferric  oxide,  alumina,  &c.,  by  alkalies. 
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Third  Group  of  Organic  Acids. 

The  Hydrates  of  the  Acids  of  the  Third  Group  pass  over  when 
distiUed  with  water  (the  hydrate  of  Lactic  Acid  with  difficulty). 
The  lime  Salts  are  readily  soluble  in  water.  The  solutions 
of  the  neutral  Alkaline  Salts  are  not  precipitated  in  the  cold  by 
ferric  chloride. 

The  acids  of  the  third  group  are  Acetic  Acid,  Formic  Acid 
(Lactic  Acidy  Propionic  Acid,  and  Butyric  Add), 

§172. 
a.  Acetic  Acid,  HO,C,H,0,  [HC,H,CJ. 

1.  The  hydrate  of  acetic  acid  forms  transparent  crystalline 
plates,  which  melt  at  17**  to  a  polourless  liquid  of  a  peculiar  pungent 
and  penetrating  odour,  and  exceedingly  acid  taste.  It  boils  at  119**, 
volatilizing  completely  in  pungent  vapours,  which  bum  with  a  blue 
flame.  It  is  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions,  and  it  is  to  such 
mixtures  of  the  add  with  water  that  the  name  of  acetic  acid  is  com- 
monly applied.     The  hydrate  of  acetic  acid  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol. 

2.  The  acetates  are  decomposed  at  a  red  heat.  The  salts  of  the 
alkalies,  and  other  salts  with  the  stronger  bases,  are  decomposed 
at  a  high  temperature,  generally  with  formation  of  acetone,  CgHgO, 
[CjHjO],  and  carbonic  acid,  the  latter  remaining  in  combination  or  being 
evolved  in  the  free  state  according  to  the  nature  of  the  base.  In  the 
case  of  salts  with  a  feeble  base,  most  of  the  acetic  acid  passes  off  un- 
decomposed;  the  residue  is  usually  carbonaceous.  Ahnost  all  the 
acetates  dissolve  in  water  and  in  alcohol;  most  of  them  are  readily 
soluble  in  water,  a  few  only  are  sparingly  soluble  in  it.  When  acetates 
are  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  free  acetic  acid  is  obtained  in 
the  distillate. 

3.  If  ferric  chloride  is  added  to  acetic  acid,  and  the  acid  is  then 
nearly  saturated  with  ammonia,  or  if  a  neutral  acetate  is  mixed  with 
ferric  chloride,  the  liquid  acquires  a  deep  red  colour,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  ferric  acetate.  On  boiling,  the  solution  becomes 
colourless  if  it  contains  an  excess  of  acetate,  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide 
of  iron  being  precipitated  as  a  basic  acetate,  in  the  form  of  brown- 
yellow  flakes.  Ammonia  added  to  the  solution  of  ferric  acetate  throws 
down  the  whole  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  as  hydrate.  On  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  red  solution  of  ferric  acetate,  it  turns  yellow 
(distinction  from  sulphocyanate  of  iron). 

4.  Neutral  acetates,  but  not  free  somewhat  dilute  acetic  acid,  with 
^trate  of  silver,  give  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  acetate  of 
silver,  AgO,C^H,0,  [AgCaHjGJ,  which  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water.  It  dissolves  more  easily  in  hot  water,  but,  on  cooling, 
^parates  again  in  the  form  of  very  fine  crystals.  Ammonia  dissolves 
it  readily ;  free  acetic  acid  does  not  increase  its  solubihty  in  water. 

5.  Mercurous  nitrate  produces  in  acetic  acid,  and  more  readily 
still  in  acetates,  a  white  scaly  crystalline  precipitate  of  mercurous 
acetate,  Hg,0,C^H,0,  [HgjlOjH sOjj ;  this  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
and  acetic  acid  in  the  cold,  but  dissolves  without  difficulty  in  excess  of 
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the  precipitant.  The  precipitate  dissolves  in  hot  water,  but  on  cooling 
separates  agaiii  in  the  form  of  small  crystals ;  the  mercurous  acetate  is, 
however,  partially  decomposed,  a  portion  of  the  mercury  separating 
in  the  metallic  state,  and  imparting  a  gray  colour  to  the  precipitate. 
If  the  mercurous  acetate  is  boiled  with  dilute  acetic  add,  instead  of 
water,  the  quantity  of  metallic  mercury  which  separates  is  exceedingly 
minute. 

6.  Mercuric  chloride  yields  no  precipitate  of  mercurous  chloride 
when  heated  with  acetic  acid  or  an  acetate. 

7.  If  an  acetate  is  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
hydrate  of  acetic  acid  is  evolved,  which  may  be  known  by  its 
pungent  odour ;  if  the  acetate  is  heated  with  a  mixture  of  about  equal 
volumes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  acetic  ether, 
C^H,0,C^H,0,  [C,H^C,H,OJ,  is  formed.  The  odour  of  this  ether  is 
agreeable,  very  characteristic,  and  it  is  most  distinct  on  shaking  the 
mixture  when  somewhat  cooled,  and  is  much  less  liable  to  lead  to 
mistakes  than  the  pungent  odour  of  the  acid  itself. 

8.  If  dilute  acetic  acid  is  heated  with  excess  of  oxide  of  lead,  part 
of  the  latter  dissolves  as  basic  acetate  of  lead :  the  solution  has  an 
alkaline  reaction ;  it  gives  no  crystals  on  cooling. 

§  173. 
J.  Formic  Acid,  H0,C,H03  [HCHOJ. 

1.  The  hydrate  of  formic  acid  is  a  transparent  and  colour- 
less, caustic,  slightly  fuming  liquid  of  a  peculiar  and  exceedingly  pene- 
trating odour.  It  crystallizes  at  —V  in  colourless  plates.  It  is 
miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water  and  alcohol.  It  boils  at  98*5**, 
and  can  be  distilled  without  decomposition ;  the  vapour  bums  with  a 
blue  flame. 

2.  The  formates,  like  the  corresponding  acetates,  leave  either 
carbonates,  oxides,  or  metals  behind  when  ignited;  at  the  same  time 
hydrocarbon,  carbonic  acid,  and  water  are  evolved  and  carbon  separated. 
All  the  compounds  of  formic  acid  with  bases  ai«  soluble  in  water; 
alcohol  also  dissolves  many  of  them. 

3.  Formic  acid  gives  the  same  reaction  with  ferric  chloride  that 
acetic  acid  does. 

4.  Nitrate  of  silver  gives  no  precipitate  with  free  formic  acid,  and 
decomposes  the  alkaline  formates  only  in  concentrated  solutions.  The 
white,  sparingly  soluble,  crystalline  precipitate  of  formate  of  silver, 
AgO,C,HO,  [AgCHOJ,  very  rapidly  becomes  darker  from  separation  of 
metallic  silver ;  complete  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  silver  to  the  metallic 
state  takes  place,  even  in  the  cold,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  and 
immediately  on  heating  the  solution  with  the  precipitate.  The  same 
reduction  of  the  oxide  of  silver  takes  place  in  a  solution  of  free  formic 
acid,  and  also  in  solutions  of  formates  so  dilute  that  the  addition  of 
nitrate  of  silver  fails  to  produce  a  precipitate ;  it  does  not  take  place, 
however,  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  ammonia.  The  formic  acid  de- 
prives the  oxide  of  silver  of  its  oxygen,  forming  carbonic  acid,  which 
is  evolved,  and  water,  reduced  silver  being  deposited. 

5.  Mercurous  nitrate  gives  no  precipitate  with  free  formic  add, 
but  with  solutions  of  alkaline  formates  it  yields  a  glistening,  white, 
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sparingly  sohible  precipitate  of  mercurous  formate,  Hg,0,C,HO, 
[Hg2(CH02)J.  This  rapidly  becomes  gray,  from  separation  of  metallic 
mercury;  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  reduction  is  complete,  even  in 
the  cold,  but  takes  place  immediately  on  heating,  carbonic  acid  and 
water  being  formed.  As  in  the  case  of  oxide  of  silver,  this  reduction 
takes  place  both  in  solutions  of  free  formic  acid  and  also  in  solutions  so 
dilute  that  the  mercurous  formate  remains  in  solution. 

6w  if  an  aqueous  solution  of  formic  acid  or  of  an  alkaline  formate 
is  heated  with  merourio  ohloride,  mercurous  chloride  is  pre- 
cipitated even  before  the  boiling  point  is  reached.  The  presence  of 
free  hydrochloric  acid  or  of  somewhat  considerable  quantities  of  alkaline 
chlorides  prevents  the  reaction. 

7.  If  formic  acid  or  a  formate  is  heated  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  formic  acid  is  resolved  into  water  and  carbonic  oxide ; 
the  latter  escapes  with  eflfervescence  and,  if  kindled,  bums  with  a  blue 
flame.  In  this  reaction,  the  sulphuric  acid  removes  from  the  formic 
acid  the  water  or  the  oxide  necessary  for  its  existence,  and  thus 
occasions  a  transposition  of  its  elements, 

HO,C,HO,  =  2CO  +  2HO  [HCHO^-CO  +  H^O]. 
If  a  formate  is  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a  distilling  apparatus, 
free  formic  acid  is  found  in  the  distillate,  and  may  generally  be  readily 
detected  by  its  odour.  If  a  formate  is  heated  with  a  mixture  of  strong 
sulphuric  add  and  alcohol,  formic  ether  is  formed,  and  is  characterized 
by  its  peculiar  odour,  resembling  that  of  arrack. 

8.  When  dilute  formic  add  is  heated  with  excess  of  oxide  of  lead, 
the  latter  partially  dissolves.  The  fluid  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and 
on  cooling  the  solution,  which,  if  necessary,  may  be  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  the  formate  of  lead,  PbO,C,HO,  [PbCCHOjjJ,  separates 
in  brilliant  p*isms  or  needles. 

§  174. 

Recapitulation    and    Remarks. 

Acetic  acid  and  formic  acid  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the 
other  inorganic  adds,  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  distilled  over  with  water, 
and  form  with  ferric  oxide  soluble  neutral  salts  which  dissolve  in  water, 
with  a  blood-red  colour ;  these  are  decomposed  by  boiling.  The  two 
acids  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  odour  of  their  hydrates 
and  ethyl  compounds,  and  by  their  diflferent  reactions  with  salts  of  silver 
and  salts  of  mercury,  oxide  of  lead,  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
The  separation  of  acetic  acid  from  formic  add  is  eflfected  by  heating 
the  mixture  of  the  two  acids  with  an  excess  of  oxide  of  mercury  or  oxide 
of  silver.  Formic  add  reduces  the  oxide,  and  is  decomposed,  whilst  the 
acetic  add  combines  with  the  oxide,  and  remains  in  solution. 

§  175.       . 
Rarer  Acids  of  the  Third  Group  of  Organic  Acids. 

1.  Lactic  Acid,  HO.CeH^Oj  [HC.HAl. 

Lactic  acid  is  developed  in  animal  jnices,  vegetable  matters  that  have 
tnnied  sour,  Ac.  Pure  hydrate  of  lactic  acid  is  an  inodorous  syrupy  liquid 
of  a  purely  acid,  sharp  taste.  When  it  is  slowly  heated  in  a  retort  at  130°, 
water  containing  a  little  hydrated  lactic  acid  distils  over,  leaving  a  residue 
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of  anhjdronB  lactic  acid,  wliich  between  250°  and  300°  is  decomposed  into 
carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  lactide,  and  other  products.  Hydrate  of  lactic 
acid  dissolTCS  freely  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  when  the  aqueons  solution 
is  boiled,  a  little  lactic  acid  volatilizes  with  the  aqueons  vapour.  All  the 
lactates  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  spirit  of  wine, the  greater  part  of  them, 
however,  but  sparingly ;  they  are  all  insoluble  in  ether.  The  preparation  of 
some  of  these  salts  and  the  examination  of  their  form  under  the  microscope 
supplies  the  meaus  for  the  detection  of  lactic  acid ;  lactate  of  lime  and 
lactate  of  zinc  are  the  best  suited  for  this  purpose.  Lactate  of  lime  may  be 
conveniently  prepared  from  animal  or  vegetable  juices  by  the  following 
method  devised  by  Scherer  : — ^The  liquid,  u  necessary,  is  diluted  with  water, 
mixed  with  baryta  water,  and  filtered;  the  filtrate  ia  distilled  with  some 
sulohuric  acid  (to  remove  volatile  adds),  the  residue  digested  several  days 
witn  strong  alcohol,  the  acid  solution  distilled  with  a  little  milk  of  lime, 
filtered  warm  from  the  excess  of  lime  and  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and  car- 
bonic acid  passed  into  the  filtrate ;  this  is  heated  once  more  to  boiling, 
filtered  from  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime,  the  filtrate  evaporated,  and 
the  residue  warmed  with  strong  alcohol ;  the  solution  is  filtered,  and  the 
neutral  filtrate  allowed  to  remain  for  several  days  to  give  the  lactate  of  lime 
time  to  crystallize.  Should  the  quantity  of  lactic  add  present  be  insufi- 
dent  to  allow  the  formation  of  crystals,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  a 
syrupy  consistence,  mixed  with  strong  alcohol,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to 
stand  some  time ;  the  alcoholic  solution  is  then  decanted  or  filtered  into  a 
vessel  that  can  be  closed,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ether  gradually  added ; 
this  will  cause  even  minute  traces  of  lactate  of  lime  to  separate  from  the 
solution.  '  Schultzen  and  Biess  recommend  the  foUowing  method  for 
obtaining  lactic  acid  from  urine : — ^The  urine  is  strongly  concentrated,  predpi* 
tated  with  95  per  cent,  spirit  of  wine,  and  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours 
the  alcoholic  solution  is  poured  oS.  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup ;  this  is  acidi- 
fied with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  exhausted  by  agitation  with  ether.  The 
ether  is  then  distilled  off,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  precipitated  with  ace- 
tate of  lead,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  treated  withsulphuretted  hydrogen ;  lastly, 
the  filtrate  from  the  lead  sulphide  is  repeatedly  evaporated  on  the  water-bath 
to  drive  aSt  the  acetic  acid.  The  lactic  acid  can  then  be  converted  into  the 
desired  salt.  Under  the  microscope,  lactate  of  lime  appears  in  -tufts  of 
minute  needles,  pairs  of  them  always  being  joined  at  the  stalked  ends,  so  as 
to  look  like  paint-brushes  united  together.  Lactate  of  zinc,  when  d^sited 
quickly  from  its  solution,  appears  under  the  microscope  in  the  torm  of 
spherical  groups  of  needles ;  on  slow  evaporation  of  its  solution,  lactate  of 
zmc  is  obtained  in  crystals  resembling  clubs  truncated  at  both  ends ;  these 
crystals  gradually  increase  in  size,  the  two  ends  becoming  smaller  in  pro- 
portion, whilst  the  middle  part  expands  (Funke). 

2.  Propionic  Acid,  ILO,CJELfi^  [HC.HAl  and 
3,  Butyric  Acid,  HO.OgHyOs  [HC4H  Al. 

Propionic  acid  is  formed  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances;  it 
is  chiefly  found  in  fermented  liquids.  The  pure  hydrate  of  the  acid  is  a 
colourless  liquid  of  powerful  acid  odour  and  taste ;  it  boils  at  140'6^  and 
does  not  sohdify  even  at  21°.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  floats  as  an 
oily  stratum  on  aqueous  solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  or  solution  of  chloride 
of  caldum.  It  has  a  peculiar  odour  recaUinff  both  that  of  butyric  add  and 
of  acetic  acid.  On  distilling  the  aqueous  somtion,  the  propiomc  add  passes 
over  with  the  distillate. 

Butyric  acid  is  frequently  found  in  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and 
more  particularly  in  fermented  liquids  of  the  most  variea  kinds.  The  pure 
hydrate  of  the  acid  is  a  colourless,  oily,  corrosive,  intensely  sour  liquid,  of 
disagreeable  odour,  recalling  that  of  rancid  butter  and  of  acetic  acid;  it  boils 
at  163°.  It  is  miscible  with  water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  but  may 
be  separated  from  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  by  chloride  of  calciom, 
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concentrated  adds,  &c.,  in  the  fonn  of  a  thin  oil.  The  odour  of  butyric  acid 
is  particnlarljr  strong  in  the  aqneons  solntion ;  on  distilling  this,  the  acid 
passes  over  with  the  aqneons  vapour. 

Propionic  acid  and  butyric  acid  are  often  found  associated  with  formic 
acid  and  acetic  add  in  fermented  liquids,  in  guano,  in  urine,  and  in  many 
mineral  waters.  The  following  process  may  be  employed  for  the  detection 
of  the  several  acids : — The  substance  is  diluted  sufficiently  with  water,  acidi- 
fied with  sulphuric  add,  and  distilled ;  the  distillate  is  then  saturated  with 
bairta  water,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  repeatedly 
with  boiling  alcohol  of  85  per  cent.  This  will  leave  formate  of  baryta  and 
part  of  the  acetate  undissolved,  the  remainder  of  the  acetate^  together 
with  the  propionate  and  butyrate,  being  dissolved  by  the  alcohol.  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  decomposed 
cautiously  with  sulphate  of  silver,  boiled,  filtered,  and  the  liquid  (which 
ought  rather  to  contain  a  little  undecomposed  baryta  salt  than  any  sulphate 
of  silver)  evaporated  under  the  desiccator.  The  crystals  which  form  first 
are  taken  out  separately,  then  the  second  crop,  and  finally  those  which  are 
deposited  last,  and  examined  separately  to  ascertain  their  nature.  Acetate 
of  silver  when  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  gives  off  the  odour 
of  acetic  acid,  but  no  oily  drops ;  propionate  and  butyrate  of  silver  emit  the 
peculiar  odour  of  the  acids,  and  give  oily  drops,  which,  however,  with  minute 
quantities  are  visible  only  under  the  microscope.  In  order  to  distinmiish 
with  certainty  between  propionic  and  butyric  acids,  it  is  indispensable  to 
determine  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  separated  silver  salts,  and  to  fix  by  ' 
this  the  atomic  weight  of  the  adds.'  If  much  acetate  of  baryta  has  passed 
into  the  solution,  with  a  small  quantity  only  of  butyrate  and  propionate, 
the  baryta  is  first  exactly  predpitated  with  sulphuric  acid  from  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  baryta  salts  soluble  in  alcohol,  half  of  the  add  fluid  is 
neutralized  with  soda,  the  other  half  added,  and  the  liquid  distilled;  the 
distillate,  which  now  contains  principally  propionic  and  butyric  adds,  is 
saturated  with  baryta,  then  decomposed  with  sulphate  of  silver,  and  the 
remaining  part  of  tiie  process  conducted  as  above. 

The  following  process  may  be  used  with  advantage  for  separating  pro- 
pionic acid  from  acetic  acid  and  formic  acid : — The  mixture  of  the  three  acids 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  water  and  excess  of  lead  oxide,  the  residue 
ground  up  with  warm  water,  allowed  to  remain  for  twelve  hours  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  the  laboratory,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  contains  all  the 
propionic  acid  as  basic  lead  salt,  together  with  some  formate  and  acetate  of 
lead ;  the  filtrate  is  now  boiled,  when  the  basic  propionate  of  lead  separates, 
and  may  be  collected  on  a  filter  by  filtering  hot,  the  formate  and  acetate  of 
lead  remaining  dissolved  in  the  filtrate  (Lmnemann). 
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PRELIMINARY   REMARKS 

On  the  Course  of  Qualitative  Analysis  in  General,  and  on  the 
Plan  of  this  Part  of  the  Present  Work  in  Particular. 

The  knowledge  of  reagents  and  of  the  behaviour  of  substances  with 
them  enables  us  to  ascertain  at  once  whether  a  simple  compound  of 
which  the  physical  properties  permit  an  inference  as  to  its  nature  is  in 
reaKty  what  we  suspect  it  to  be.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  few  simple 
reactions  suffice  to  show  that  a  substance  which  appears  to  be  calcareous 
spar  is  really  carbonate  of  lime,  and  that  another  which  we  hold  to  be 
gypsum  is  actually  sulphate  of  lime.  This  knowledge  usually  suffices 
also  to  ascertain  whether  a  given  substance  is  present  or  not  in  a 
mixture;  for  instance,  whether  or  not  a  white  powder  contains  mer- 
curous  chloride.  But  if  our  design  is  to  ascertain  the  chemical  nature 
of  a  substance  entirely  unknown  to  us — if  we  wish  to  discover  aU  tJie 
congtituents  of  a  mixture  or  chemical  compound — ^if  we  intend  to  prove 
that,  besides  certain  substances  which  we  have  detected,  no  other  can 
possibly  be  present — if  consequently  a  complete  qualitative  analysis  is 
our  object,  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  reagents,  and  of  the  reactions  of 
different  substances  with  them,  will  not  suffice ;  the  additional  know- 
ledge of  a  systematic  course  oi  analysis  is  required — in  other  words, 
the  knowledge  of  the  order  in  which  solvents  and  general  and  special 
reagents  should  be  applied,  both  to  effect  the  speedy  and  certain 
detection  of  every  element  present,  and  to  prove  with  certainty  the 
absence  of  all  others.  If  we  do  not  possess  the  knowledge  of  this  syste- 
matic coTirse,  or  if,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  our  object  more  rapidly,  we 
adhere  to  no  method,  analysis  becomes  (at  least  in  the  hands  of  a 
novice)  mere  guess-work,  and  the  results  obtained  are  no  longer  the 
fruits  of  scientific  calculation,  but  mere  matters  of  accident,  which 
may  sometimes  prove  lucky  hits,  and  at  others  total  failures. 
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Every  analytical  investigation  must  therefore  be  based  upon  a 
definite  method,  although  it  is  not  by  any  means  necessary  that  this 
method  should  be  the  same  in  all  cases.  Practice,  reflection,  and  a 
due  attention  to  circumstances  will,^on  the  contrary,  generally  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  different  methods  for  different  cases.  All  analytical 
methods,  however,  agree  in  this,  that  the  substances  to  be  looked  for 
are  in  the  first  place  classed  into  groups,  which  are  then  again  sub- 
divided, until  the  individual  detection  of  the  various  substances  present 
is  finally  accomplished.  The  diversity  of  analytical  methods  depends 
partly  on  the  order  in  which  reagents  are  applied,  and  partly  on  their 
selection. 

Before  we  can  venture  on  inventing  methods  of  our  own  for  indi- 
vidual cases,  we  must  make  ourselves  thoroughly  conversant  with  a 
course  of  chemical  analysis  in  general.  This  S3rstem  must  have  been 
proved  by  experiment,  and  must  be  adapted  to  every  imaginable  case, 
so  that,  when  we  have  acquired  some  practice  in  analysis,  we  may  be 
able  to  determine  which  modification  of  the  general  method  will  be  best 
adapted  to  a  given  case. 

The  exposition  of  such  a  systematic  course,  adapted  to  all  cases, 
tested  by  experience,  and  combining  simplicity  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible security,  is  the  object  of  the  First  Section  of  this  part. 

The  elements  and  compounds  comprised  in  it  are  the  same  which 
have  been  considered  in  Part  I.,  with  the  exception  of  those  discussed 
more  briefly,  and  marked  by  the  use  of  smaller  type. 

The  arrangement  is  such  that,  if  the  course  laid  down  is  adhered  to, 
the  object  will  be  quickly  and  certainly  attained. 

The  subdivisions  of  this  systematic  course  are, — 

1.  Preliminary  Examination ; 

2.  Solution; 

3.  Actual  Examination. 

The  third  subdivision  (the  Actual  Examination)  is  again  divided 
into  the  examination  of  compounds  in  which  but  one  base  and  one  acid  are 
assumed  to  be  present,  and  the  examination  of  mixtures  or  compounds 
in  which  all  the  substances  treated  in  the  present  work  are  assumed  to 
be  present.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  it  should  be  noted  that,  where 
the  preliminary  examination  has  not  clearly  demonstrated  the  absence 
of  certain  groups  of  substances,  the  student  cannot  safely  disregard  any 
of  the  paragraphs  to  which  reference  is  made  in  consequence  of  the 
reactions  observed.  In  cases  where  the  intention  is  simply  to  test  a 
miirture  for  certain  substances,  and  not  to  ascertain  all  the  constituents 
present,  it  will  be  easy  to  select  the  particular  numbers  which  ought  to 
be  attended  to. 

The  construction  of  a  systematic  course  of  analysis  which  shall  be 
universally  applicable  requires  due  provision  for  every  contingency  that 
can  possibly  arise,  but  it  is  self-evident  that,  although  in  ^e  system 
here  laid  down  the  various  substances  comprised  in  it  are  assumed  to  be 
mixed  up  together  in  every  conceivable  way,  they  must  also  be  assumed 
to  be  free  from  organic  matters,  as  otherwise  many  reactions  would  be 
hindered  or  modified. 

Although  the  general  analytical  course  laid  down  here  is  devised 
and  arranged  in  a  manner  to  suit  all  possible  contingencies,  yet  there 
are  special  cases  in  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  modify  it.     A  preli- 
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muiaiy  treatment  of  the  substance  is  also  sometimes  necessary,  before 
the  actual  analysis  can  be  proceeded  with ;  the  presence  of  colouring  or 
Blimy  organic  matters  more  especially  requires  certain  preliminary 
operations.  The  Second  Section  will  be  found  to  contain  a  detailed 
description  of  the  special  methods  employed  to  meet  certain  cases  which 
frequently  occur.  Some  of  these  methods  show  how  the  analytical 
process  becomes  simplified  as  the  number  of  substances  to  be  looked  for 


Lastly,  as  the  inteUigent  and  successful  performance  of  analysis  is 
possible  only  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  whereon 
the  detection  and  separation  of  substances  depend,  an  explanation  of 
the  general  analytical  process  is  given  in  the  Third  Section  along 
with  numerous  additions  to  the  practical  operations.  As  this  third 
section  may  properly  be  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  first  and  second 
sections,  students  are  strongly  recommended  to  make  themselves  early 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it.  A  special  section  is  devoted  to 
this  thecHretical  explanation,  as  it  will  be  understood  better  in  a  con- 
nected form  than  it  would  have  been  by  explanatory  additions  to  the 
several  paragraphs,  which,  moreover,  might  have  materially  interfered 
with  the  perspicuity  of  the  practical  process. 

In  this  third  section  also,  the  author  points  out  in  what  residues, 
solutions,  precipitates,  &c.,  which  are  obtained  in  the  systematic  course 
of  analysis,  the  more  rarely  occurring  elements  may  be  expected  to  be 
met  with ;  and  also  gives  instructions  how  to  proceed  with  a  view  to 
ensure  the  detection  of  these  elements  systematiaklly. 


SECTION    L 

PRACTICAL  PROCESS  FOR  THE  ANALYSIS   OF 
COMPOUNDS  AND  MIXTURES  IN  GENERAL. 

L  FBELIMIITABY    EXAMIITATION  * 

In  the  first  place,  the  external  properties,  such  as  the  colour.  If 
shape,  hardness,  gravity,  odour,  &c,,  of  the  substance  should  be 
examined,  as  from  these  it  is  often  possible  in  some  measure  to  infer 
its  nature.  If  the  quantity  of  the  substance  is  limited,  it  is  as  well, 
before  proceeding,  to  consider  how  much  may  safely  be  spared  for 
the  preliminary  examination.  The  habit  of  economy  is  in  all  cases 
advisable,  even  when  there  is  plenty  of  the  substance  to  hand.  It 
should,  moreover,  be  a  fixed  rule,  under  all  circumstances,  never  to 
use  up  the  whole  of  a  substance,  but  always  to  keep  a  portion  of  it 
for  unforeseen  contingencies,  and  for  confirmatory  experiments. 

*  Constdt  also  the  observations  in  the  Third  Section  of  Part  II. 
t  These  marginal  numbers  are  simply  intended  to  facilitate  referenoe. 
QUAL.  B 
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A.    THE    BODY    UNDEB    EXAMINATION    IS    SOLID. 

§  176. 
I. — It  is  neither  a  Metal  noh  an  Alloy, 

1.  The  substance  is  ready  for  examination,  if  in  powder  or  in 
minute  crystals ;  but  in  the  case  of  larger  crystals  or  solid  pieces,  a 
portion  must,  if  practicable,  be  first  reduced  to  fine  poioder.  Bodies 
of  the  softer  kind  may  be  ground  up  in  a  porcelain  mortar ;  those 
of  a  harder  nature  must  first  be  broken  into  small  pieces  in  a  steel 
mortar,  or  upon  a  steel  anvil,  and  the  pieces  then  ground  in  an 
agate  mortar. 

2.  Some  of  the  powder  is  put  into  a  glass  tube 
about  60  m.m.  long  and  5  m.m.  wide,  sealed  at  one 
end  or  blown  out  into  a  small  bulb,  and  is  heated  at 
first  gently  over  the  i^irit  lamp  or  gas  lamp,  then  intensely  in 
the  blowpipe  flame,  or  in  the  gas  lamp  with  chimney.  The  reac- 
tions which  take  place  may  lead  to  many  positive  or  probable  con- 
clusions regarding  the  nature  of  the  substance.  The  following  are 
the  most  important  of  these  reactions,  to  which  particular  attention 
ought  to  be  paid ;  it  often  occurs  that  several  of  them  are  observed 
in  the  case  of  one  and  the  same  substance. 

a.  The  substance  remains  unaltered:  absence  of 
organic  matters,  salts  containing  water  of  crystallization, 
readily  fusible  matters,  and  volatile  substances  (except  car- 
bonic acid,  which  often  escapes  without  visible  change). 

b.  The  substance  does  not  melt  at  a  moderate 
heat,  but  simply  changes  eolour.  From  white  to 
yeUow,  turning  white  again  on  cooling,  indicates  oxide  of 
zinc ;  from  white  to  yellowih-Jprown,  turning  to  a  dirty  pale 


yellow  on  cooling,  indicates  Si  amnio  oxide;  from  white  or 
yeUowish-red  to  brownisMed,  w:ping  to  yellow  on  cooling, 
the  substance  fusing  at  a  red  hea^ indicates  oxide  of  lead; 
from  white,  or  pale  yellow,  to  orange  yellow,  up  to  reddish- 
brown,  turning  pale  yellow  on  cooling,  the  body  fusing  at  an 
intense  red  heat,  indicates  oxide  of  bismuth;  from  white  or 
yellowish-white  to  dark  brown,  remaining  dark  brown  when 
cold,  indicates  oxide  of  manganese  (the  carbonate,  for 
instance) ;  if  it  becomes  bright  reddish-brown  on  cooling,  it 
indicates  oxide  of  cadmium  (carbonate,  for  example) ;  from 
bright  blue  or  green  to  black,  points  to  carbonate  of 
copper;  from  grayish-white  to  black  indicates  ferrous  car- 
bonate ;  from  brownish-red  to  black,  turning  brownish-red 
again  on  cooling,  indicates  ferric  oxide;  from  yellow  to 
dark  orange,  the  substance  melting  at  an  intense  heat,  indi- 
cates neutral  chromate  of  potassa;  from  bright  red  to 
dark  red,  and  then  a  violet  black,  turning  bright  red  again  on 
cooling,,  and  yi^ding  a  sublimate  of  mercury  when  heated  to 
bright  jedness,  .indicates  oxide  of  mercury j    froni  bright 
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red  to  brown,  becoming  bright  red  on  cooling,  red  lead;  it 
leaves  yellow -fused  oxide  of  lead  when  very  strongly  heated. 

c.  The  substance  melts  without  giving  off  aqueous    6 
vapours.     If  on  intense  heating,  gas  (oxygen)  is  evolved,  and 

a  small  fragment  of  charcoal  thrown  in  is  energetically  con- 
sumed, nitrates  or  chlorates  are  indicated. 

d.  Aqueous  vapours  are  expelled,  which  condense    7 
on  the  colder  part  of  the  tube :  this  indicates— 

(a)  Substances  containing  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, in  which  case  they  will  usually  fuse  readily,  and  re- 
43olidify  after  the  water  has  been  driven  off;  many  of  these 
swell  up  considerably  as  the  water  passes  off;  borax  and 
alum,  for  example; 

(fi)  Decomposable  hydrates,  or  salts  containing  chemi- 
aslly  combined  water,  in  which  case  the  substance  very  often 
will  not  fuse ; 

(y)  Anhydrous  salts,  holding  water  mechanically 
inclosed  between  their  lamellaB,  in  which  case  the  sub- 
stance decrepitates ; 

(S)  Compounds  to  which  moisture  adheres  externally; 

(e)  Salts  of  ammonia  which  are  decomposed  with  formation 
of  water,  such  as  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  simultaneously 
yields  nitrous  oxide ;  a  glowing  chip  of  wood  ignites  in  the 
gas. 

^he  liquid  condensed  in  the  tube  is  tested  to  see  if  it  is  acid 
or  alkaline ;  if  alkaline,  ammonia  is  indicated ;  if  acid,  a  vola- 
tile acid  (sulphuric,  sulphurous,  hydrofluoric,  hydrochloric,  hydro- 
bromic;  hydriodic,  acetic,  &c.)  is  present. 

e.  The  substance  decrepitates  without  giving  off  water.  This 
indicates  certain  anhydrous  minerals  which  possess  this  pro- 
perty, for  instance,  heavy  spar,  zinc  blende,  galena,  spathic 
iron,  plumbocalcite,  &c» 

y.  Gases  or  vapours  escape.      Observe  whether  they    8 
bave  a  colour  or  odour,  an  add  or  alkaline  reaction,  whether 
they  are  inflammable,  &c, 

oa.  Oxygen  indicates  oxides  of  the  noble  metals,  per- 
oxides, chlorates,  nitrates,  &c,  A  glowing  chip  of  wood  is 
re-hghted  in  the  evolved  gas. 

hh.  Sulphurous  acid  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 

sulphites  of  the  heavy  metals  and  of  many  of  the  sulphates ; 

.    also  when  mixtures  of  sulphides  of  the  metals  with  sidphates 

are  ignited ;  it  may  be  known  by  its  odour  and  by  its  acid 

reaction. 

cc.  Hyponitric  acid,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
nitrates,  especially  those  of  the  heavy  metals;  it  may  be 
known  by  its  brownish-red  colour,  and  the  odour  of  the 
fumes. 

82 
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dd.  Carbosiio  aeid  indicates  carbonates  decomposable  by 
heat,  or  oxalates  of  reducible  metals,  sucb  as  oxalate  of 
copper.  The  gas  is  colourless  and  odourless,  non-inflammable ; 
a  drop  of  lime  water  on  a  watcb-glass  becomes  turbid  cu 
exposure  to  the  evolved  gas, 

ee.  Carbonic  oxide  indicates  oxalates  and  also  formates. 
The  gas  bums  with  a  blue  flame.  In  the  case  of  oxalates, 
the  carbonic  oxide  is  generally  mixed  with  carbonic  acid — 
for  instance,  from  oxalate  of  magnesia — and  is  therefore  more 
diflicult  to  kindle :  in  the  case  of  formates,  there  is  marked 
carbonization.  Oxalates  evolve  carbonic  add  when  mixed 
with  binoxide  of  manganese,  a  little  water,  and  some  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  on  a  watch-glass ;  formates  evolve  no 
carbonic  acid  under  similar  circumstances. 

J^.  Chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  indicates  decomposable 
chlorides,  bromides,  or  iodides.     The  gases  are  readily  retibg- . 
nized  by  their  colour  (greenish-yellow,  brownish-red,  and 
violet)  and  odour.    Iodine,  if  evolved  in  any  quantity,  forms   ^  •• 
a  black  sublimate  (compare  9)« 

gg.  Cyanogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid  indicate  cyanides 
decomposable  by  heat  (such  as  mercuric  cyanide*  and  prussian-     * 
blue).     Both  may  be*  recognized  by  their  odour Va^<i  .^^^ 
cyanogen,  when  tolerably  pure,  by  the  crimson  flame  with 
which  it  bums. 

hh.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  indicates  sulphides  contain- 
ing water  (also  hyposulphites) ;  the  gas  may  be  readily  known 
by  its  odour. 

ii.  Ammonia,  resulting  from  the  decompositicm  of  am^ 
moniak»l  salts,  of  cyanides  containing  water,  or  pf  nitro- 
genous organic  matters;  in  the  latter  case,  browning*  or 
carbonization  takes  place,  and  usually  offensive  empyreu- 
matic  oils  escape  with  the  ammonia. 

g,  A  sublimate  is  formed.     This  indicates  volatile  sob*    9 
stances :  the  following  are  those  more  frequently  met  with : — 

aa.  Sulphur.  Given  off"  by  mixtures  and  by  many  of  the 
metallic  sulphides.  Sublimes  in  i«ddish-brown  drops,  which 
on  cooling  solidify,  and  turn  yellow  or  yellowish-brown. 

bh.  Iodine.  Given  off  by  mixtures,  many  iodides, -iodic 
acid,  (fee.     Violet  vapour,,  black  sublimate,  odour  of  iodine. 

cc.  Ammonia  salts  give  white  sublimates;  heated  with 
carl>bnate  of  soda  and  a  drop  of  water  on  platinum  foil,  they 
evolve  ammonia. 

dd.  Mercury  and  its  compounds.  Metallic  mercury 
forms  globules ;  sulphide  of  mercury  is  black,  but  ac- 
quires a- red  tint  when  rubbed ;  mercuric  chloride  fuses 
before  volatilizing;  mercurous  chloride  sublimes  without 
previous  fusion,  the  sublimate,  which  is  yellow  whilst  hot, 
turns  white  on  cooling.  The  red  iodide  of  mercury 
^ves  a  yellow  sublimate. 
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ee.  Arsenio  and  its  compounds.  Metallic  arsenic 
forms  the  wefll-known  arsenical  mirror;  arsenious  acid 
forms  small  shining  crystals;  the  sulphides  of  arsenic 
give  sublimates  which  are  reddish-yellow  whilst  hot,  and  turn 
yellow  on  cooling. 

ff.  Oxide  of  antimony  fuses  to  a  yellow  liquid  before 
subliming.    The  sublimate  consists  of  brilliant  needles. 

gg.  Chloride  of  lead.  It  melts  to  a  yellow  liquid 
before  any  sublimate  is  formed.  The  sublimate  is  white,  and 
volatilizes  with  difficulty. 

hh.  Benzoic  acid  and  succinic  acid.  White  crystal- 
line sublimates.  The  officinal  impure  acids  may  be  known 
by  the  odour  of  their  fumes. 

it.  Salicylic  acid.  A  white  crystalline  sublimate.  If 
quickly  and  strongly  heated,  it  gives  off  an  odour  of  phenoL 

j.  .     kk\  Hydrated  oxalic  acid.     White  crystalline  sublimate, 

r    *  thick'  irritating  vapours  in  the  tube.     On  heating  a  small 

[' '  portion  on  platinum  foU  with  a  drop  of  concentrated  sul- 

I  ^     -  -phuric  acid,  there  is  a  copious  evolution  of  gas. 

h,  Capbonization  takes  place  :.  organic  substances.  This  10 
is  always' attended  with  evolution  of  gases  (acetates  evolve 
acetone)  and  water ;  the  latter  has  an  alkaline  or  acid  reaction. 
An  odour  of  burnt  hair  indicates  nitrogenous  organic  matter. 
If  the  residue  effervesced  with  acids,  whilst  the  original  sub- 
stance did  not  show  this  reaction,  organic  acids  may  be  assumed 
to  be  present  in  combination  with  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths. 
Salts  containing  readily  reducible  metallic  oxides  in  combina- 
tion with  organic  acids — ^acetate  of  copper,  for  example — often 
l^ve  the  metal  behind,  and  as  the  carbon  is  burnt  at  the  expense 
of  the  metallic  oxide,  the  residue  may  contain  little  or  no  carbon, 

3.  A  small  portion  of  the   substance  is  placed  on  a  U 
•charcoal  support   (in  the  cavity  scooped  out  for  the  purpose), 
and  exposed  to  the  inner  blowpipe  flame. 

As  most  of  the  reactions  described  under  2  (3 — 10)>  when  the 
substance  is  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  also  occur  when  this  method  is 
used,  only  those  phenomena  will  be  noticed  which  are  peculiar  to 
this  mode  of  operation.  Evolution  of  sulphurous  acid,  when  the 
flame  plays  upon  the  sample,  generally  indicates  a  sulphide.  If 
the  alliiaceous  odour  of  arsenic  is  noticed,  this  indicates  arsenic  or 
•  an  arsenic  compound.  An  odour  of  ammonia  points  to  certain 
ammonia  compounds,  such  as  carbonate  of  ammonia.  If  the  char- 
coal bums  vigorously,  this  usually  indicates  nitrates  or  chlorates. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  inhaling  the  vapours  of  substances 
wliich  have  yielded  a  sublimate  when  heated  in  the  glass  tube. 

Besides  those  just  mentioned,  the  following  reactions  will  pwmit 
-of  tolerably  accurate  conclusions  being  formed  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  substance. . 

a.  The  substance    melts,  and    i^   absorbed    by    the  12 
charcoal  or*  forms  a  bead  in  the  cavity,  without  any 
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incnistation ;   this  indieates  more    particularly  salts  of  the 
alkalies* 

6.  An  infusible  white  residue  remains  on  the  char-  IS 
coal,  either  at  once  or  after  previous  melting  in  its  water  of 
crystallization;  this  indicates  more  especially  baryta,  strontia, 
lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  oxide  of  zinc  (this  appears  yellow  whilst 
hot),  and  silicic  acid.  Amongst  these  substances,  strontia, 
lim^,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  zinc  are  distinguished  hj 
strong  luminosity  in  the  blowpipe  flame;  and  the  alkaline 
earths,  in  that  they  give  an  alkalme  reaction  whether  uncom- 
bined  or  in  the  state  of  sulphides.  A  drop  of  nitrate  of  cobalt 
solution  is  added  to  the  ignited  white  infusible  mass,  and  it  is 
again  strongly  heated ;  a  change  of  colour  then  takes  place.  The 
following  are  characteristic :  a  brilliant  blue  indicates  alumina 
or  silica;  green,  oxide  of  zinc;  whilst  a  violet  colour  points 
to  phosphate  or  arsenate  of  magnesia.  It  must  be 
noted  that  a  blue  coloration  more  or  less  marked  is  produced 
with  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths. 

In  the  case  a  or  6,  the  preliminary  examination  for  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths  may  be  completed  by  examining  the  colours 
which  the  substances  impart  to  flame.  For  this  purpose,  a  little 
of  the  substance  is  attached  to  the  loop  of  a  flne  platinum  wire, 
moistened  repeatedly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dried  cautioudy 
near  the  border  of  the  flame,  and  then  held  in  the  fusing  zone 
of  the  Bunsen  gas-flame.  The  colorations  caused  by  the  alkalies 
make  their  appearance  first,  followed — after  volatilization  of 
the  alkalies — ^by  those  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime.  Sometimes 
it  is  advisable  in  the  first  place  to  heat  the  substance  in  the 
reducing  flame  before  moistening  with  hydrochloric  acid — ^as 
when  sulphates  are  present,  for  example.  For  details  see  §  17, 
§  92,  and  §  99. 

c.  The  substance  leaves  a  residue  of  another  It 
colour;  or  reduction  to  the  metallic  state  takes 
place;  or  an  incrustation  forms  on  the  charcoal.  If 
no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  previous  experiments,  a 
portion  of  the  powder  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  a 
drop  of  water  (if  ammonia  is  evolved,  this  indicates  the  presence 
of  an  ammonium  compound),  and  is  then  heated  on  charcoal  in 
the  reducing  flame ;  the  residue  in  the  cavity  as  well  as  the 
incrustation  on  the  charcoal  must  be  carefully  noticed.  If  a 
metallic  sulphide  or  arsenide  is  present,  see  U.  If  the  sub- 
stance contains  much  water  of  crystallization,  it  should  be 
heated  for  a  short  time  on  the  lid  of  a  porcelain  crucible, 
and  powdered,  before  being  mixed  with  the  carbonate  of  soda. 

a.  If  a  metallic  globule  is  obtained,  without  incrustation  15 
of  the  charcoal,  this  indicates  gold  or  copper;  the  latter 
is  at  once  recognized  by  the  green  coloration  of  the  flame. 
The  oxides  of  platinum,  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  also 
reduced,  but  they  do  not  yield  a  metallic  globule. 

p.  An  incrustation  is  formed  on  the   charcoal  support  16 
either  with  or  without  a  metallic  globule. 
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aa.  The  incrustation  is  white,  at  some  distance  from 
the  test  specimen,  and  is  very  readily  dissipated  by  beat, 
emitting  a  garlic-like  odour :  arsenic. 

hh.  The  incrustation  is  white,  nearer  the  test  specimen 
than  in  oa,  and  may  be  driven  from  one  part  of  the  support 
to  another :  antimony.     Metallic  globules  are  genep 
observed  at  the  same  time,  which  continue  to  evolve 
fumes  long  after  heating  with  the  blowpipe  jet  is  I 
tinned,  and  on  cooling  become  surrounded  with 
of  oxide  of  antimony ;  the  globules  are  brittle.  ^^"^Z 

cc.  The  incrustation  is  yellow  whilst  hot,  but  tu 
white  on  cooling;  it  is  pretty  near  the  test  specimen  and 
is  volatilized  with  difficulty :  zinc. 

dd.  The  incrustation  is  pale  yellow  whilst  hot,  and 
turns  white  on  cooling;  it  surrounds  the  test  specimen 
closely,  and  does  not  volatilize  either  in  the  inner  or 
the  outer  flame:  tin.  The  metallic  globules  formed  at 
the  same  time,  but  only  in  a  strong  reducing  flame,  are 
bright,  readily  fusible,  and  malleable. 

ee.  The  incrustation  is  lemon-yellow,  turning  sul- 
phur-yellow when  cold ;  heated  in  the  reducing  flame,  it 
leaves  its  place  with  a  blue  gleam :  lead.  Eeadily  fusible, 
malleable  globules  are  formed  at  the  same  time  as  the  in- 
crustation. 

j^.  The  incrustation  is  dark  orange-yellow  whilst 
hoty  changing  to  lemon-yellow  on  cooling;  when  heated 
in  the  reducing  flame,  it  leaves  its  place  without  a  blue 
gleam:  bismuth.  The  metallic  globules  formed  are 
readily  fusible  and  brittle. 

gg.  The  incrustation  is  reddish-brown,  in  thin  layers 
orange-yellow;  it  volatilizes  without  a  coloured  gleam: 
cadmium. 

hh.  The  incrustation  is  dark-red,  white  metallic  globules 
being  formed  at  the  same  time:  silver.  Where  lead 
and  antimony  are  present  at  the  same  time,  the  incrusta- 
tion is  crimson. 

If,  in  any  case,  the  reduction  to  the  metallic  state  is 
incomplete,  the  experiment  should  be  repeated,  mixing 
the  substance  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  a  little  cyanide 
of  potassium;  the  latter  considerably  facilitates  the  re- 
duction. 

In  cases  where  a  reduction  to  the  metallic  state  takes 
place,  the  sample  is  moistened  with  water,  cut  out  of  the 
charcoal,  ground  up  in  a  small  agate  mortar,  and  the  particles 
of  chared  washed  away  with  water.  The  gold  will  be 
obtained  in  yellow,  the  copper  in  coppery-red,  the  silver  in 
nearly  white,  the  tin  in  grayish-white,  the  lead  in  whitish- 
giay  minute  flakes  or  threads,  the  bismuth  as  a  reddish- 
gray,  the  zinc  as  a  bluish-white^  the  ^antimony  as  a  gray 
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powder.  When  copper  and  tin,  or  copper  and  zinc,  are 
present  at  the  same  tune,  yellow  allojB  are  occasionally 
formed* 

y.  If  sulphide  of  sodium  is  formed,  which  can  be  easily 
recognized  by  the  method  given  in  §  140,  6,  this  indicates 
the  presence  of  a  sulphate  or  a  sulphite* 

4.  A  small  portion   is  fused  with  a  bead   of  micro- 17 
cosmic  salt  (see  §  84),  and  exposed  for  some  time  to  the 
outer  flame  of  the  blowpipe* 

a.  The  substance  dissolves  readily  and  in  con- 
siderable quantity  forming  a  bead  which  is  clear 
while  hot. 

a.  The  hot  bead  is  coloured :  18 

Blue,  when  viewed  by  candlelight  inclining  to  i^olet — 
cobalt; 

Green,  becoming  blue  on  cooling;  in  the  reducing 
flame,  after  cooling,  red— copper;  only,  however, 
if  there  is  plenty  of  copper  in  the  head ; 

Green,  particularly  flne  on  cooling,  unaltered  in  the 
reducing  flame — chromium ; 

Brownish -red,  becoming  light  yellow  or  colourless  on 
cooling ;  in  the  reducing  flame  red  whilst  hot,  yellow 
whilst  cooling,  then  greenish — iron; 

Beddish  to  brownish-red,  yellow  to  reddish-yellow 
or  colourless  on  cooling ;  not  altered  in  the  reducing 
flame — nickel; 

Yellowish- brown,  light  yellow  or  colourless  on  cool- 
ing; in  the  reducing  flame  almost  colourless  (espe- 
cially if  a  little  tin  is  added),  blackish-gray  on  cooling 
— ^bismuth; 

Light  yellowish  to  opal,  somewhat  opaque  when 
cold;  in  the  reducing  flame  whitish-gray-^silver; 

Amethyst-red,  especially  on  cooling ;   colourless  in 
**  the  reducing  flame,  not  quite  clear — ^manganese. 

^\fi*  The  hot  bead  is  colourless :  19 

^  ***    aa.  It    remains    clear    on    cooling:    antimony, 

^  alumina,    zinc,    cadmium,    lead,    lime,    mag- 

nesia; the  last  Ave,  when  added  in  somewhat  laige 
proportion  to  the  microcosmic  salt,  give  enamel-white 
beads;  the  bead  of  oxide  of  lead  is  yellowish  if 
saturated ; 

66,  It  becomes  enamel-white  on  cooling,  even 
wheji  a  small  portion  only  of  the  substance 
has  been  added  to  the  beadc  baryta,  strontia. 

6.  The    substance    dissolves    slowly    and    only  in  20 
.small  quantity:         ,  .     , 
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a.  The  bead  is  colourless,  and  remains  so  even  after  cool- 
ing; the  undissolved  portion  looks  semi-transparent;  on' 
adding  a  little  ferric  oxide,  it  acquires  the  characteristic 
colour  of  an  iron  bead :  silicic  acid. 

/3.  The  bead  is  colourless,  and  remains  so  after  addition  of 
a  little  ferric  oxide :  tin. 

c.  The  substance  does  not  dissolve,  but  floats  (in  21 
the  metallic  state)  in  the  bead:   gold,  platinum.. 

5.  Minerals  are  examined  for  fluorine  as  directed 
in  §146,  8. 

As  the  substance  may  be  a  mixture  of  the  most  varied  kind,  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  its 
nature  when  examined  in  this  way.  If  the  phenomena  indicate  a 
mixture  of  two  or  more  substances,  this  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
the  subsequent  examination. 

When  the  preliminary  examination  has  been  made,  the  substance 
is  dissolved  as  directed  in  §  180  (32). 

§  177. 
II. — ^The  Substance   is  a  Metal  or   an   Allot. 

1.  A  small  portion  of    the    substance  is  heated  with  22 
water  acidified  with  acetic  acid.     If  hydrogen  is  evolved, 
this  indicates  a  light  metal  (possibly  also  metallic  manganese). 

2.  A  sample  of  the  substance  is  heated  on  charcoal  23 
in  the   reducing   flame    of  the   blowpipe,  and  note  taken 

as  to  whether  the  substance  melts,  whether  an  incrustation  is 
formed,  or  an  odour  emitted,  &c. 

In  this  way  the  following  metals  may  be  detected  with  more  or 
less  certainty :  arsenic  by  the  odour  of  garlic;  mercury  by  its 
volatility;  antimony,  zinc,  lead,  bismuth,  cadmium, -tin, 
and  silver  by  their  fusibility  and  the  incrustation  on  the  charcoal 
(comp.  16) ;  copper  by. the  green  colour  of  the  outer  flame.  It  is 
only  when  there  is  a  single  metal  in  a  pure  or  nearly  pure  state,  that 
further  inferences  can  be  drawn;  for  instance,  gold  fuses  without 
incrustation;  platinum,  iron,  manganese,  nickel,  and 
cobalt,  when  pure,  do  not  fuse  in  the  blowpipe  flame. 

3.  A  sample  of  the   substance    is  heated  either  in  a  24 
glass  tube  sealed  at    one    end,   before  the   blowpipe,  or        f 
in  a  gas-burner  furnished  with  a  chimney. 

a.  No  sublimate  is  formed^^  in  the  colder  part  of 
the  tube :  absence  of  mercury. 

b.  A  sublimate  is  formed:  presence  of  mercury,  cad- 
mium, or  arsenic.  ^The  sublimate  of  mercury,  which  consists 
of  small  globules,  cannot  easily  be  confounded  with  ^at  of 
cadmium  or  arsenic. 

:  When  the  preliminary  examination  is  flnished,  the  substance  is 
dissolved  as  directed  in  §  181  (42)- 
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O     B,   THE    SUBSTANCE    UNDER    EXAMINATION   IS    A    LIQUID. 

§  178. 

1.  A  small  portion  of  the  liquid  is  evaporated   in  a  25 
platinum  capsule,  or  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible,  in  order  to  ascer- 

^     tain  whether  it  contains  an3rthing  in  solution ;  if  there  is  a  residue, 
this  must  be  examined  os  directed  in  §  176. 

2.  Test  with  litmus-paper  (blue  and  red).  26 

a.  The  liquid  reddens  blue  litmus-paper.  This  re- 
action may  be  caused  by  a  free  acid  or  an  acid' salt,  as  well  as 
by  a  metallic  salt  soluble  in  water.  To  distingui^  between 
these  two  cases,  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  is  poured  into  a 
watch-glass,  and  a  sm»ll  glass  rod,  the  eidj^eme  point  of  which 
has  been  previously  moistened  with  dilute  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  is  dipped  into  the  liquid ;  if  the  liquid  remains  dear,  or 
if  the  precipitate  which  may  form  at  first,  redissolves  on  stir- 
ring, a  free  acid  or  of  an  acid  salt  is  present ;  but  if  the  Hquid 
becomes  turbid  and  remains  so,  this  generally  denotes  the  pre- 
sence of  a  soluble  metallic  salt. 

h.  Reddened  litmus-paper  becomes  blue :  this  indi-  27 
cates  the  presence  of  a  free  alkali  or  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
free  alkaline  earths,  alkaline  sulphides ;  many  other  salts  con- 
taining an  alkali  or,  it  may  be,  an  alkaline  earth,  in  combina- 
tion with  a  weak  add,  produce  a  similar  effect.  The  only  com- 
pounds of  the  heavy  metals  which  have  an  alkaline  reaction 
are  some  of  the  basic  salts,  such  as  bade  acetate  of  lead,  and 
solutions  of  thallious  oxide  and  carbonate  of  thallium. 

3.  The  odour  of  the  liquid  is  noted,  or,  should  this  fail  28 
to  give  any  definite  result,  it  is  distilled  to  ascertain  whether  the 
dmple  solvent  present  is  water,  alcohol,  ether,  &c.     If  it  is  not 
water,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  reddue  treated 
as  directed  in  §  176. 

4.  If  the  solution  is  aqueous,  and  has  an  acid  reaction,  a  por-  29 
tion  of  it  is  diluted  largely  with  water.   Should  this  impart  a 
milky  appearance  to  it,  the  pr^ence  of  antimony  or  bismuth  (or 
posdbly  also  of  tin)  may  be  inferred.     Comp.  §  121,  9,  and  §  131, 4. 

When  the  preliminary  examination  is  finished,  the  special  exami-  30 
nation  must  be  proceeded  with.  If  the  solution  is  aqueous,  and 
neutral,  it  can  only  contain  substances  soluble  in  water ;  but  if  it  has 
ah  acid  reaction,  arising  from  the  presence  of  free  acid,  the  special 
examination  must  be  conducted  with  due  regard  to  the  posdble  pre- 
sence of  compounds  which  are  soluble  in  adds,  altl*)ugh  insduble  in 
water.  If  only  one  acid  and  one  base  are  present,  i^  Aeutral  aque- 
ous solution  is  examined  as  directed  in  §  182,  the  add  solution  as 
directed  in  §  185 ;  where  there  is  reason  to  suppose  the  presence  of 
several  bases  and  acids,  the  method  adopted  must  be  that  given  in 
§  189.  With  solutions  of  alkaline  reaction^  the  method  given  in 
§  182  should  be  employed,  unless  there  be  reason  to  suppose  the 
presience  of  more  than  one  add  and  one  base,  when  §  189  most  be 
'  f ollowed« 
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II.  DISSOLUTION   OF  SUBSTANCES, 

or  Classification  of  Substances,  according  to  their  Behaviour 
with  Certain  Solvents,* 

§  179. 

"Water  and  a^ids  (hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  aqua  regia)  are  31 
the  solvents  used  to  classify  simple  or  compound  suhstances,  and  to     • 
isolate  the  component  parts  of  mixtures.     The  various  substances 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  according  ft  ftieir  behaviour  with 
these  solvents.  / 

First  class. — Substances  soluble  in  water. 

Second  class. — Substances  insolu^ble  or  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  hjrdrochloric  acid, 
nitric  acid,  or  aqua  regia.  , 

Third  class. —  Substances  insoluble  or  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  and 
aqua  regia. 

As  the  dissolution  of  alloys  is  more  conveniently  effected  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner,  the  special  method  pursued  in  that  case 
will  be  given  in  §  181. 

The  following  method  is  employed  to  dissolve  the  substance. 

A.   THE  SUBSTANCE  IS  NEITHER  A  METAL  NOR  AN  ALLOY. 

§  180. 

Simple   Substaxices.t 

In  examining  a  simple  substance,  its  behaviour  towards  the  32 
more  usual  solvents  is  first  ascertained.  For  this  purpose,  a  small 
quantity  is  treated  successively  with  water,  dilute  hydrochloric 
add,  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  aqua  regia,  in 
the  order  given,  first  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  then  bn 
warming. 

If  the  small  sample  dissolves  in  one  of  the  solvents,  a  larger 
amount,  about  1  gram,  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the 
solution,  if  aqueous,  is  examined  according  to  §  182 ;  if  in  acid, 
according  to  §  185 ;  whilst  insoluble  or  very  sparingly  soluble  com- 
pounds are  treated  according  to  §  188. 

The  reactions  which  may  take  place  on  treating  a  simple  sub-  33 

f  Consult  the  remarks  in  the  Third  Section  of  the  Second  Part. 

+  This  name  has  been  adopted  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  will  frequently  be 
employed  to  indicate  compounds  which  contain  only  one  base  and  one  acia,  or 
one  metal  and  one  non-metal. 
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stance  with  hydrochloric   acid   must  .be  carefully  noticed,  and 
are  as  follows : — 

a..  Effervescence,  indicating  carbonic  acid  or  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

p.  Evolution  of  ch  1  or  in  e,  indicating  peroxides,  chromates,  &c* 

y.  There  is  an  odour  of  hydrocyaAic  acid,  indicating 
the  presence  of  insoluble  cyanides  (as,  however,  the  latter  are 
decomposed  in  an  anomalous  manner,  a  separate  section  has 
been  devoted  to  them,  vide  §  204). 

In  treating  with  nitric  acid,  the  evolution  of  nitric  oxide  or 
nitrous  add  indicates  that  an  oxidizing  action  is  taking  place. 
If  the  substance  dissolves  in  acids,  with  simultaneous  separation  of 
sulphur  (which  may  be  recognized  by  its  colour  and  sp.  gr.,  and  may 
be  filtered  off  after  boiling  for  some  time),  or  if  a  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitate of  hydrated  silicic  acid  is  formed,  the  presence  of  a  sul- 
phide, or  a  silicate,  decomposable  by  acids  is  indicated.  The  solution 
after  dilution,*  and  filtration  if  necessary,  is  examined  according 
to  §  185,  and  any  insoluble  residue  is  treated  according  to  §  188. 

Mixed  Substances.! 

If  the  substance  to  be  examined  is  a  mixture,  it  is  usually  34 
advisable  to  separate  the  various  ingredients  from  one  another  by 
means  of  their  different  solubilities.     This  is  best  perform'ed  as 
follows  :— 

1.  !From  1  to  3  grams  of  the  finely  pulverized  substance  is  put 
into  a  simall  ilask  or  a  test-tube,  about  ten  times  the  amount  of  dis- 
tilled water  added,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  boiling  over  a  spirit 
lamp  or  gas  lamp. 

a.  The  substance  dissolves  completely.  In  that  35 
case  it  belongs  to  the  first  class ;  regard  must  be  had  to  what 
has  been  stated  in  the  preliminary  examination  (30)  with 
respect  to  reaction.  The  solution  is  examined  for  the  bases 
according  to  §  189,  and  for  the  acids  as  described  in  §  199  and 
§  200  respectively. 

h.  There  is  an  insoluble  residue  even  after  pro-  36 
longed  boiling.  The  residue  is  allowed  to  subside,  and  the 
liquid  filtered,  if  practicable  in  such  a  manner  that  the  residue 
remains  in  the  test-tube.  A  few  drops  of  the  clear  filtrate  are 
then  evaporated  on  platinum  foil;  if  nothing  remains,  the 
substance  is  completely  insoluble  in  water;  in  which  case  pro- 
ceed as  directed  in  37-  l^f  &  residue  remains,  the  substance 
is  partly  soluble;  in  this  case,  it  is  repeatedly  boiled  with 
water  so  as  to  dissolve  out  all  the  soluble  ingredients  as  far  as 

*  If  the  solution  becomes  turbid  on  dilution,  the  presence  of  bismuth  or  anti- 
mony IB  indicated  ;  the  solution  becomes  dear  again  on  adding  more  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

t  By  mixed  substances  are  understood  compounds  or  mixtures  in  which  the 
more  frequently  occurring  bases,  acids,  metals,  or  no^-metals  are  present  together. 
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pofisible,*  and  the  filtrate  examined  according  to  35 1  the  in- 
soluble  residue  is  treated  as  in  37* 

2.  A  small  portion  of  the  residue  which  has  been  boiled  out  37 
with  water  is  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  If  it  does 
not  dissolve,  it  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  if  this  also  fails  to  effect  com- 
plete solution,  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  is  poured  off  into  another 
test-tube,  and  the  residue  boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid ;  if  it  dissolves,  the  solution  is  added  to  that  already  poured  off. 

For  the  phenomena  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
compare  33* 

a.  The    residue    is    completely    dissolved    by    the  38 
hydrochloric  acid  (except  perhaps  that  sulphur  or  hydrate 

of  silicic  acid  separates ;  see  33)-  The  substance  insoluble  in 
water,  or  the  particular  component  parts  of  it,  belong,  there- 
fore, to  the  second  class;  pass  on  to  §  190;  the  sulphur  or 
hydrated  silicic  acid,  separated  by  filtration,  is  examined  as 
directed  in  §  203. 

b.  There  is  a  residue  left.  In  that  case  the  test-tube 
containing  the  specimen  which  has  been  boiled  with  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  put  aside,  and  the  examination  proceeded  with 
as  in  39. 

3.  If  the  hydrochloric  has  not  completely  dissolved  the  sub-  39 
stance  insoluble  in  water,  or  which  has  been  already  exhausted  with 
water,  a  fresh  specimen  is  treated  with  boiling  nitric  acid,  and 
water  subsequently  added.    The  phenomena  which  may  take  place 
are  described  in  33* 

a.  The  sample  is  completely  dissolved,  or  leaves 
^o  residue  except  sulphur  or  gelatinous  silicic 
acid  (see  33) ;  ^  this  case  also  the  substance  belongs  to  the 
second  class.  The  solution  in  nitric  acid  is  treated  as  directed 
in  §  189,  III.  (109)»  and  for  the  rest  as  in  38. 

&  There  is  still  a  residue  left.     Pass  on  to  40* 

4.  If  the  residue  insoluble  in  water  is  not  completely  soluble  in  40 
hydrochloric  acid  or  in  nitric  acid,  it  should  be  treated  with  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid.  For  this  purpose,  the  contents  of  the  tube 
treated  with  nitric  acid  is  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  tube 
treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  mixture  is  then 
heated  to  boiHng,  and,  should  this  fail  to  effect  complete  solution,  the 
clear  liquid  is  decanted  from  the  undissolved  residue,  and  the  latter 
boiled  for  some  time  with  concentrated  nitro- hydrochloric  acid ;  the 
decanted  solution  in  dilute  aqua  regia  as  well  as  the  solution  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  was  decanted  in  37)  ^^^  then  added  to  this. 
The  entire  mixture  is  once  more  heated  to  boiling,  noting  whether 
complete  solution  has  been  effected,  or  whether  the  action  of  the 
concentrated  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  has  still  left  a  residue.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  solution  is  filtered — ^if  necessary,  after  addition  of 

*  If  the  sabetance  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  like  sulphate  of  lime»  for 
example,  boilii^  with  water  foar  times  will  be  sufficient,  as  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  completely  exhaust  it  with  boiling  water. 
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name  water* — ^the  residae  washed  with  boiliBg  water,  and  the 
filtrate,  mixed  with  the  washings,  is  treated  as  directed  in  §  190. 
In  the  farmer  case,  the  clear  solution  is  treated  in  the  same  way^f    . 

4.  If  hoiling  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  leaves  a  residue,  it  must  be  41 
washed  thoroughly  with  boiling  water,  and  then  treated  as  directed 
in  §  203. 

B.  THE  SUBSTANCE  IS  A  METAL  OR  AN  ALLOY, 

§  181. 

The  metals  are  best  classed  according  to  their  behaviour  with  42 
nitric  acid,  as  follows : 

L  Metals  which  are  not  attacked  by  nitric  acid:  gold, 
platinum, 

II.  Metals  which  are  oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  but  whose 
oxides  do  not  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  the  acid  or  in  water  (to 
any  extent):  antimony,  tin. 

III.  Metals  which  are  oxidized  by  nitric  acid  and  con- 
verted into  nitrates  which  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  the  acid  or 
in  water:  all  the  other   metals. 

Chemically  pure  metals  are  but  seldom  the  subject  of  qualitative 
analysis,  for  almost  all  metals  as  met  with  in  commerce  are  ad- 
mixed with  smaller  or  larger  quantities  of  other  metals.  This  being 
the  case,  no  special  description  of  the  manner  of  dissolving  pure 
metals  will  be  given,  but  all  will  be  considered  as  alloys,  the  method 
of  proceeding  being  equally  applicable  to  alloys,  impure  metals,  or 
pure  metals.  In  testing  pure  metals,  it  is  only  necessary  tp  treat  a 
very  small  portion  with  nitric  acid ;  whilst  for  the  analysis  of  alloys, 
when  the  small  quantities  of  metals  present  as  impurities  are  not 
taken  into  account,  1  to  3  grams  will  suffice.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  object  is  to  detect  the  traces  of  metallic  impurities  in  metals 
obtained  in  metallurgical  operations — for  example,  in  testing  lead  for 
bismuth,  copper,  antimony,  .iron,  zinc,  silver,  &c. — ^it  is  necessary  to 
employ  from  100  to  200  grams. 

The  sample  is  treated  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*2,  and,  if 
nitrate  of  lead  separates,  an  equal  volume  of  water  is  added, 

1.  Complete  solution  takes  place,  either  at  once  or  43 
on  adding  water;   this  proves  the  absence  of  platinum,4:  gold, 

*  If  the  liquid  becomes  turbid  when  water  is  added,  this  indicates  the  presence 
of  bismuth  or  antimony ;  the  turbidity  will  disappear  again  on  adding  more  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

t  If  the  acid  solution  dei)osits  acicular  ciystals  on  cooling,  the  latter  generally 
consiBt  of  chloride  of  lead ;  in  that  case,  it  ia  often  advisable  to  decant  vie  hqnid 
from  the  crystals,  and  to  examine  the  solution  and  the  crystals  separately.  If 
metastannic  chloride  has  been  formed  on  boiling  with  aqua  regia,  the  washing  water, 
dissolving  this,  becomes  turbid  on  dropping  into  the  strongly  acid  liquid  which  has 
run  off  first.  In  that  case,  the  washings  should  be  received  in  a  separate  vessel, 
and  the  two  solutions  treated  separately  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  directed  in 
^  190,  but  filtered  afterwards  through  the  same  niter. 

t  Alloys  of  silver  and  platinum,  it  the  latter  metal  is  present  in  small  proportion 
only,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid. 
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antimony,*  and  tin.  The  solution  is  examined  as  directed  in 
§  182,  or  §  189,  III.  (109)>  according  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
the  presence  of  only  one  or  of  several  metals, 

2.  A  residue  is  left, 

a.  It  18  metallic.  The  solution  is  filtered  and  the  filtrate  44 
treated  as  directed  in  §  189,  III.  (109)>  after  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, in  the  first  place,  whether  anything  is  dissolved.  The 
residue  is  washed  thoroughly,  dissolved  in  nitro-hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  solution  tested  for  gold  and  platinum,  accord- 
ing to  §  128. 

h,  A  white  pulverulent  residue  indicates  as  a  rule  either  45 
antimony  or  tin.  If  it  may  be  fairly  considered  that  only 
one  or  other  of  these  metals  is  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  fuse 
the  washed  and  dried  residue  with  sodium  carbonate  and  a  little 
potassium  cyanide,  on  a  charcoal  support,  in  the  reducing  blow- 
pipe flame,  and  then  to  ascertain  whether  the  bead  of  reduced 
metal  consists  of  ductile  tin  or  brittle  antimony.  If,  however, 
several  metals  may  be  present,  the  examination  becomes  more 
complicated,  as  bismuth  arsenate  is  but  very  little  soluble  in 
nitric  acid,  and  lead,  copper,  and  other  metallic  oxides  may 
remain  with  the  antimonic  and  metastannic  acids.  In  this  case, 
it  is  best  to  fuse  the  washed  and  dried  residue  with  about  four 
parts  of  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  sodium  carbonate  and 
sulphur  in  a  well-covered  porcelain  crucible,  allow  the  melt  to 
cool,  and  extract  it  with  water.  If  there  is  any  residue,  it  is 
collected,  washed,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution 
tested  as  in  §  189,  III.  (109)>  for  the  metals  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  groups.  The  yellow  alkaline  solution,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  throw  down  the  metals 
of  the  sixth  group ;  the  precipitate  is  washed  and  examined 
according  to  §  192, 

*  Very  minute  traces  of  antimony,  however,  are  often  completely  dissolved  by 
nitric  add. 
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» 

III.  ACTUAL  EXAMINATION. 

SIMPLE    COMPOUNDS.* 

A.  Substances  Soluble  in  Water. 

Detection  of  the  Base.f 

§  182. 

1.  Some  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a  portion  of  the  aqueous  46 
solution,  which  must  not  be  too  concentrated.     If  the  solution  is 
alkaline,  the  add  must  be  added  until  it  has  a  decidedly  acid 
reaction. 

a.  No  precipitate  is  formed;  this  indicates  the  absence 
of  silver  and  mercurous  oxide,  and  likewise  the  absence  of 
lead  in  large  quantity.     Pass  on  to  50* 

6.  A  precipitate   is  formed. J     The  liquid  in  which  the  47 
precipitate  is  suspended  must  be  divided  into  two  portions,  and 
ammonia  in  excess  is  added  to  one  of  them. 

a.  The  preoipitate  redissolveSf  and  the  liquid  becomes  dear : 
this  shows  that  the  precipitate  is  chloride  of  silver,  and  oon< 
sequently  that  silver  is  present;  as  confirmatory  tests, 
chromate  of  potassa  is  added  to  the  original  solution,  and 
it  should  also  be  tested  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (see 
§  115,  4,  and  §  138,  7). 

p.  The  precipitate  turns  Mack:  the  precipitate  is  mer- 48 
curous  chloride,  which  has  now  been  converted  by  the 
ammonia  into  black  amidochloride  of  mercury ;  this  proves 
the  presence  of  mercurous  oxide.  In  order  to  confirm 
this,  the  original  solution  is  tested  with  stannous  chloride  and 
with  metallic  copper  (see  §  116,  7  and  8). 

y.  The  precipitate    remains   unchanged :    it    consists   of  49 
chloride  of  lead,  which  is  not  dissolved  by  ammonia,  and 

*  This  term  is  used  to  designate  compounds  supposed  to  contain  only  one  base 
.and  one  acid,  or  one  metal  and  one  non-metallic  element.  The  principal  object  of 
this  chapter  is  to  facilitate  instruction  in  analysis,  as  it  is  advanta^us  that  the 
examination  of  complex  compounds  should  be  preceded  by  the  an^ysis  of  simple 
compounds.  In  actual  practical  analysis,  use  can  be  made  of  this  chapter  oaly 
exceptioniUly,  as  there  exists  no  outward  sign  by  which  to  judge  whether  a  Bub- 
stance  contains  only  one  base  or  acid,  or  several. 

f  Arsenious  and  arsenic  acids,  and  silicic  acid  are  included  here. 

t  If  the  solution  is  concentrated  and  strongly  alkaline,  other  substances  may 
be  precipitated  besides  chloride  of  silver,  mercurous  chloride,  and  chloride  of  lead ; 
thus  hydrated  silicic  acid  may  be  thrown  down,  possibly  aJso  chloride  of  barium 
and  metastannic  chloride  ;  and  if  the  preliminary  exammation  has  indicated  the 
presence  of  an  organic  substance,  the  precipitate  may  consist  of  benzoic  or  sidicylic 
add.  Hydrate  of  silicic  acid  is  selatinous ;  chloride  of  barium,  benzoic  add,  snd 
salicylic  acid  are  crystalline.  None  of  the  compounds  mentioned  above  will  be 
precipitated  if  the  solution  be  diluted  sufficiently,  and  only  a  moderate  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid  added. 
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accordingly  indicates  the  presence  of  1  e  a  d .  This  is  confirmed, 
in  the  first  place,  by  diluting  largely  with  water  the  second 
portion  of  the  liquid  in  which  i^e  precipitate  produced  by 
hydrochloric  acid  is  suspended,  and  then  heating  it ;  if  the 
precipitate  is  chloride  of  lead,  it  will  dissolve ;  finally,  portions 
of  the  original  solution  are  tested  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  with  sulphuric  acid  (§  117,  4  and  8). 

2.  To  the  solution  which  has  been  acidified  with  hydrochloric  50 
add,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  is  added  until  it  smells  distinctly 
of  the  gas  after  it  has  been  shaken ;  the  mixture  is  then  heated, 
some  more  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  added,  and  the  whole 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  short  time.* 

a.  The  liquid  remains  clear.  Pass  on  to  56>  since  this 
is  a  proof  that  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  cadmium,  meiQCuric 
oxide,  gold,  platinum,  tin,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  ferric  oxide 
are  absent. 

h,  A  precipitate  is  formed. 

a.  The  precipitate  is  white;  it  consists  of  separated  51 
sulphur,  and  indicates  a  substance  which  decomposes  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.t  Of  the  metallic  oxides  which  possess 
this  property,  ferric  oxide  is  the  most  common  (§  111, 
3).  The  original  solution  is  tested  for  this  with  ammonia 
and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (§  111,  6).  If  ferric  oxide  is 
not  found,  and,  moreover,  if  there  is  no  change  of  colour 
indicating  the  presence  of  chromic  acid  or  hydrof erricyanic 
acid,f  pass  on  to  56* 

^.  The  precipitate  is  yellow;  it  may  consist  of  sul-  52 
phide  of  cadmium,  sulphide  of  arsenic,  or  stannic  sulphide, 
indicating  either  cadmium,  arsenic,  or  stannic  oxide.  To 
distinguish  between  them,  ammonia  in  excess  is  added  to  a 
portion  of  the  liquid,  with  the  precipitate  suspended  in  it, 
then  some  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  the  whole  warmed, 

CM.  The  precipitate  does  not  dissolve:  this  indicates  cad- 
mium, as  sulphide  of  cadmium  is  insoluble  in  ammonia 
and  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Confirm  by  testing  the 
original  substance,  or  the  precipitate  thrown  down  from 

*  If  a  precipitate  is  formed  imm^iately  the  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  added,  it  is  unnecessary  to  apply  lieat,  &c. ;  but#f  the  liquid  reiifeuns  clear,  or  ia 
rendered  only  slightly  turbid,  the  above  course  of  proceeding  must  be  strictly  fol-  .  ^ 
lowed,  so  as  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  overlo<^dng  arsenic  acid  and^stannic  oxide."  \  t^^,. 

+  If  the  colour  of  the  solution  from  beinmredduih  yellow  changes  to  green,  it   ' 
indicates  chromic  acid ;  if  it  chga2^|Proln  Jlrownish  yellow  to  bright  blue,  it  is  a 
sign  that  hydrof  erricyanic  acidtS9Psent.     In  the  first  case,  two  bases  remain  in 
s^ution  after  the  action  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  namely,  oxide  of  chromium,  ^ 

and  the  base  which  was  in  combination  with  the  chromic  acid ;  the  solution  is 
exanuned  as  described  in  §  194.  In  t^p  other  case,  the  dry  substance  (or  if  aft 
aqueous  solution,  the  residue  left  on  evaporation)  is  moisteifed  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  heated  in  a  sood  draught  until  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  has  evaporated.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution— con- 
taining the  original  base  and  also  oxide  of  iron  arising  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  hydrof errocyanic  acid— is  examined  as  in  §  194. 

iJUAL,  T 
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the  (Niginal  sedation  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  the 
blowpipe  (§  122,  9).  « 

hb.  The  precipitate  dissolvea:  this  indicates  stannic 
oxide  or  arsenic:  aaunonia  is  added  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  (Miginal  solution. 

aa.  A  white  precipitcUe  ie  formed.  Stannic  oxide 
is  present.  Confirm  by  reducing  the  precipitate  before 
the  blowpipe,  with  (Tanide  of  potassium  and  carbonate 
of  soda  (§  130,  11),  or  by  adding  nitrate  of  ammonia  to 
the  original  solution  (§  130,  8). 

fifi.  No  precipiuae  is  formed.  This  indicates  arsenic. 
Confirm  by  obtaining  an  arsenical  mirror  5x)m  the  origi- 
nal substance  or  from  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  arsenic, 
either  with  cyanide  of  potassium  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
*  or  in  some  other  way;  also  heat  some  of  the  original 
substance  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  inner  flame  of 
the  blowpipe  (§  132,  12  and  13).  If  the  solution  con- 
tained arsenious  acid,  the  yellow  precipitate  comes  down 
immediately  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  added;  if 
arsenic  acia,  it  is  not  formed  until  the  solution  has 
been  hea^e^or  has  stood  for  some  time.  For  further 
info^atioi^^^pecting  the  means  of  distinguishing 
between  the  two  acids  see  §  134,  11. 

y.  The  precipitate  is  orange-coloured;  it  consists  53 
of  sulphide  of  antimony,  and  indicates  antimony.     To  con- 
firm this,  the  original  solution  is  tested  with  zinc  in  a  pla- 
tinum' capsule  (§  131,  9),  and  examined,  according  to  §  134, 
10,  to  ascertain  which  oxide  of  antimony  is  present. 

5.  The   precipitate   is  dark-brown;   it   consists  of  54 
I  stannous  sulphide,  and  indicates  stannous  oxide.    As  a 

N         confirmatory  test,  add  some  mercuric  chloride  to  a  portion  of 
the  original  solution  (§  129,  8). 

e.  The  precipitate  is  brownish-black  or  black.  55 
It  may  consist  of  sulphide  of  lead,  sulphide  of  copper,  sul- 
phide of  bismuth,  sulphide  of  gold,  sulphide  of  platinum,  or 
sulphide  of  mercury.  To  distinguish  between  these  different 
sulphides,  the  following  experiments  are  made  with  the 
original  solution.  I 

aa.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  portion ;  a  white 
precipitate  indic£|||>es  lead .  Use  chromate  of  potassa  as  a 
confinnatory  test  (§  117,  9). 

hb.  Solution  of  soda  or  potash,  is  added  to  a  portion ;  a 
yellow  precipitate  indicates^ ercuric  oxide.  Confirm 
by  protochloride  of  tin,  and  copper  (§  119,  6  and  9). 

The  presence  of  mercuric  oxide  can  usually  be  detected, 
inasmuch  as  the  precipitate  produced  on  adding  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  water  is  riot  black  until  excess  of  the  re- 
agent has  been  added ;  the  precipitate  is  white  at  first,  but 
changes  successively  to  yellow,  orange,  and  finally  to  black 
as  the  precipitant  is  gradually  added  (§119,  3),     "With  very 
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€Kid  solutions,  the  reaction  with  potassa  or  soda  is  not 
efltective  (§  119,  4). 

cc.  Ammonia  in  excess  is  added  to  a  portion ;  if  a  bluish 
precipitate  is  formed  which  re-dissolves  in  excess  of  the 
precipii^ant  to  an  azure-blue  colour,  or  even  if  the  ammonia 
simply  colours  the  solution  azure-blue,  this  indices 
copper.  Confirm  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (§  120, 9). 

dd.  If  the  precipitate  produced  by  ammonia  is  white,  and 
excess  of  ammonia  fails  to  re-dissolve  it^  the  precipitate  is 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  and  a  portion  of  it  dissolved  on 
a  watch-glass  in  1  or  2  drops  of  hydrochloric  Aad,  with  addi- 
tion of  2  drops  of  water,  and  more  water  added.  If  the 
solution  turns  milky,  this  is  caused  by  basic  chloride  of 
bismuth,  indicating  bismuth.  Confirm  by  testing  some 
of  the  original  solution  with  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride 
in  soda  (§  121,  10). 

ee.  Solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  added  to  a  portion. 
A  fine  black  precipitate  indicates  gold.  Confirm  by 
heating  the  precipitate  before  the  blowpipe,  or  test  the 
original  solution  with  stannous  chloride  (§  126,  7). 

j5^.  Chloride  of  potassium  and  alcohol  are  added  to  a  por- 
tion ;  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  indicates  platinum. 
Confirm  by  igniting  the  precipitate  (§  127,  6). 

3.  Chloride  of  ammonium  *  is  added  to  a  small  portion  of  the  56 
original  solution,  then  ammonia  to  alkaline  reaction,  and,  lastly,  no 
matter  whether  the  ammonia  has  produced  a  precipitate  or  not,  a 
little  .sulphide  of  ammonium ;  if  no  precipitate  separates  in  the  cold, 
the  solution  is  warmed  gently. 

a.  No  precipitate  is  formed;  pass  on  to  62;  for 
iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  zinc,  chromium,  alumina,  and 
jsilicic  acid  are  not  present.t 

h.  A  precipitate  is  formed. 

a.  The  precipitate   is  Mack;  ferrous   oxide, J  nickel,  57 
or  cobalt.     A  portion  of  the  original  solution  is  mixed  with 
some  potassa  or  soda. 

aa.  A  dirty  greenish-white  precipitate  is  formed,  which 
soon  changes  to  a  reddish-brown  on  exposure  to  the  air ; 
ferrous  oxide.     Confirm  with  ferricyanide  of  potassium 

(§  no,  8). 

^  The  chloride  of  ammonimn  is- used  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  precipi- 
^  tation  by  ammonia  of  any  magnesia  which  may  be  present. 

t  With  regard  to  alumina  and  many  of  these  metals,  the  above  does  Dot  hold 
good  in  the' presence  of  organic  matter,  especially  of  non-volatile  organic  acids, 
as  these  may  interfere  with  or  prevent  the  precipitation,  not  only  of  alumina  and 
oxide  of  chromium,  but  also  of  manganese  (§  107,  5).  If,  therefore,  the  original 
substance  contains  organic  matter,  and  if  the  preliminary  examination  pointed  to 
one  of  the  metals  of  the  third  or  fourth  group,  a  })ortion  of  the  original  substance 
must  be  fused  with  carbonate  and  nitrate  of  soda,  the  melt  soaked  in  water,  wanned 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  tested  according  to  56. 

1  Ferric  oxide  woiQd  have  been  found  already  in  51. 

t2 
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hb.  A  precipitate  of  a  light  greenish  tint  is  produced, 
which  does  not  change  colour,  either  on  exposure  to  the 
air  or  on  boiling:  nickeL  Confirm  with  ammonia,  and 
addition  of  potassa  or  soda  (§  108,  7). 

cp.  A  sky-blue  precipitate  is  formed,  which  turns  to  light 
%     red  on  boiling,  or  is  discoloured  and  becomes  brownish: 
cobalt.     Confirm  by  the  blowpipe  (§  109,  15). 

fi.  The  precipUdOe  is  not  Uctck.  58 

aa.  If  the  precipitate  is  distinctly  flesh-coloured  it  con- 
sists of  sulphide  of  manganese,  and  indicates  the  presence 
of  pro<f)xide  of  manganese.  To  confirm,  add  soda  to 
the  original  solution,  or  test  before  the  blowpipe  (§  107, 
6  and  13). 

hb.  If  the  precipitate  is  bluish-green,  it  consists  of 
hydrated  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  and  indicates  sesqui- 
oxide  of  chromium.  Confirm  by  testing  the  original 
solution  with  soda,  and  by  the  blowpipe  (§  102,  3  and  9). 

cc.  If  the  precipitate  is  white,  and  does  not  dissolve  on  59 
warming  with  more  sulphide  of  ammonium,*  it  may  consist 
of  hydrate  of  alumina,  hydrate  of  silicic  acid,  or  sulphide  of 
zinc,  and  may  accordingly  point  to  alumina,  oxide  of  zinc,  or 
silicic  acid ;  if  the  latter,  it  is  generally  contained  in  the 
original  solution  as  an  alkaline  silicate.  To  distinguish 
between  these  three  compounds,  soda  is  cautiously  added 
to  a  portion  of  the  original  solution,  to  see  whether  it  pro- 
duces a  precipitate;  more  soda  is  then  added  until  the 
precipitate  first  formed  is  re-dissolved. 

aa.  If  solution  of  soda  produces  no  precipitate,  silicic  60 
acid  must  be  tested  for.  For  this  purpose,  a  portion  of 
the  original  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  residue  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  water  (§  150,  2) ;  this  leaves  the  silicic 
acid  undissolved.  Determine  the  nature  of  the  alkali 
which  remains  in  solution  according  to  66  • 

/3/3.  If  soda  produces  a  precipitate  which  re-dissolves  in 
excess,  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  is  added  to 
^  a  portion  of  this  alkaline  liquid  (that  is,  so  that  a  con- 

siderable excess  of  the  soda  remains  imchanged).  A 
white  precipitate  indicates  zinc.  Confirm  by  testing  a 
portion  of  the  original  solution  with  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  (§  106,  12).  If  sulphuretted  hyd3X)gen  pro- 
duces no  precipitate,  chloride  of  ammonium  is  added  to 
the  rest  of  the  alkali&e  liquid  and  the  mixture  heated ; 
a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  excess  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  indicates  alumina.  As  a  confirmatory 
test  collect  and  wash  this  precipitate  and  ignite  with 
cobalt  solution  before  the  blowpipe  (§  101,  11). 

*  A  white  precipitate  thrown  down  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  latter  on  warming  would  consist  of  sulphur ;  this  might  be  prodoced 
by  the  action  of  some  compound  which  destroys  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  alkaline 
solution;  such  as  a  ferricyanidcr 
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Note  to  58  and  58. 

As  very  minute  quantities  of  impurities  may  impair  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  tints  exhibited  by  the  precipitates  described  in  58  and 
59,  it  is  advisably,  in  all  cases  where  their  presence  is  suspected, 
to  adopt  the  following  method  for  the  detection  of  manganese, 
^hromiimi,  zinc,  alumina,  and  silicic  acid. 

Solution  of  soda  is  added  to  a  portion  of  the  original  solution, 
first  in  small  quantity,  then  in  excess. 

aa.  No  ^precipitate  is  formed:   this  indicates  silicic  61 
acid  j  proceed  as  directed  in  60- 

hh,  A  whitish  precipitate  is  formed,  which  does  not  re- 
dissolve  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant,  and  speedily  turns 
blackish-brown  on  exposure  to  the  air:  manganese. 
Confirm  by*he  blowpipe  (§  107,  13). 

cc,  A  precipitate  isform^y  which  re-dissolves  in  excess  of 
the  precipitant :  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  alumina, 
oxide  of  zinc. 

aa.  To  a  portion  of  the  alkaline  solution  add  a  little 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  (that  is,  so  that  a  consider- 
able excess  of  the  soda  may  remain  unchanged) ;  a  white 
precipitate  indicates  zinc.  As  a  confirmatory  test,  pre- 
cipitate a  portion  of  the  original  solution  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  coUect  and  wash  the  precipitate,  and  heat  it  before 
the  blowpipe  with  nitrate  of  cobalt  (§  106,  8  and  14). 

pp.  If  the  original  solution  is  green  or  violet,  or  the 
alkaline  solution  is  green,  and  if  the  precipitate  produced 
by  soda  and  re-dissolve&  by  excess  i*  pf  a  bluish  colour, 
sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  present.  As  confirm- 
atory tests,  boil  the  alkaline  solution,  or  try  the  reaction 
before  the  blowpipe  (§  102,  3  and  9). 

77.  Chloride  of  ammonium  is  added  to  the  alkaline 
solution  and  the  mixture  heated.  A  white  precipitate 
insoluble  in  excess  of  chloride  of  ammonium  indicates 
alumina.  Confirm  by  collecting  and  washing  the  pre- 
cipitate and  heating  it  with  cobalt  solution  before  the 
blowpipe  (§  101,  11). 

4.  Chloride  of  ammonium,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  mixed  62 
with  some  ammonia,  is  added  to  a  portion  of  the  original  solution, 
.and  the  whole  gently  heated.  » 

a.  No  precipitate  is  formed:  absence  of  baryta,  atron- 
tia,  and  lime.     Pass  on  to  64-  ^ 

^  h.  S.  precipitate  is  formed:  presence^of  baryta  stron-  63 
tia,  or  lime.  The  precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  dissolved  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  residue  warmed  with  water  and  filtered;  to  a  portion 
of  this  solution,  an  equal  volume  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime 
is  added. 
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a.  The  solution  does  not  become  turbid^  even  after  the  lapse  of 
five  to  fifteen  miniUes :  lime.  As  a  oonfirmatory  test,  a  por- 
tion of  the  original  solution  is  boiled  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  solution  filtered,  and 
oxalate  of  ammonia  added  (§  97,  3  and  5). 

^•  The  solution  becomes  tttrbid,  bwt  only  after  the  lapse  cf 
some  time :  strontia.  A  portion  of  the  original  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  after  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  residue  tested  by  the  flame  coloration  (§  96,  7  or  8). 

y,  A  precipitateis  immediately  formed :  baryta.     As  con- 
firmatory tests  use  hydrofluomlidc  acid  or  dichromate  of 
,  (§  95,  6  and  9). 


5.  Phosphate  of  soda  is  added  to  that  portion  of  the  solution  in  6i 
which  chloride  of  ammonium  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  failed  to 
produce  a  precipitate  (62),  some  more  ammonia  is  then  added,  and 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  are  rubbed  gently  with  a  glass  rod. 

a.  No  precipitate  is  formed :  absence  of  magnesia. 
Pass  on  to  65- 

b,  A  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed :   magnesia. 

6.  A  drop  of  the  original  solution  is  evaporated  on  perfectly  65 
clean  platinum*foil  as  slowly  as  possible,  and  the  residue  gently 
ignited.  ^ 

a.  There  is  no  fixed  residue :  ammonia.  The  original 
solution  is  tested  by  adding  to  it  hydrate  of  lime,  and  ob- 
serving the  odour  and  reaction  of  the  escaping  gas,  and  the 
fumes  which  it  forms  with  acetic  acid  (§  91,  3). 

6.  There  is  a  fixed  residue  left:  potassa  or  soda.  66* 
Chloride  of  platinum  is  added  to  a  portion  of  the  original 
solution  (which  if  alkaline  must  first  be  neutralized  with  hydro- 
chloric add,  and  if  dilute  must  be  concentrated  b^  evaporation 
to  a  small  bulk),  and  the  mixture  shaken  or  rubbed  with  a  glass 
rod. 

o.  1^0  precipitate  is  formed  even  after  ten  or  fifteen  minutes : 
soda.  Confirm  with  the  flame  coloration  or  with  anti- 
monate  of  potassa  (§  90,  2  and  3). 

p,  A  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed:  potassa. 
Confirm  with  tartaric  acid  or  the  flame  coloration  (§  89,  4 
and  5). 
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SIMPLE    COMPOUNDS. 

A.  Substances  soluble  in  Water. 

Detection  op  the  Acid. 

I.  Detection  of  Inorganic  Acids. 

§  183. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  which  of  the  in- 
organic acids  form  sohible  compounds  with  the  detected  base  (comp. 
Appendix  IV.),  and  this  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  subsequent 
operations,  due  regard  being  given  «Jso  to  the  results  of  the  pre- 
liminary examination. 

1.  Arsenious  acid  and  arsenic  acid  have  already  been  67 
found  in  the  detection  of  the  base.    They  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  their  reactions  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  with  potassa 
and  eni^hate  of  copper  (see  §  134,  11). 

2.  The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  combination  with  bases,  68 
sulphtir  in  combination  with  metals,  and  chromic  acid  and  hy- 
drof  erricyanic  acid,  have  also  been  indicated  already  in  the  de- 
tection of  the  base.     The  first  two  are  detected  by  their  efifervescing 

on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  >eecaping  gases  may  be 
distinguished  from  one  another  by  their  odour.  The  presence  of  car- 
bonic acid  may  be  confirmed  by  lime  water  (see  §  149,  5)  and  that 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  1^  acetate  of  lead  (§  156,  4).  Free  car- 
bonic add  and  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  aqueous  solution  may 
also  be  detected  by  the  same  reagents.  The  presence  of  chromic  acid 
or  hydrof  erricyanic  acid  is  invariably  indicated  by  thi^^^w  or  red 
tint  of^^  original  solution,  as  weU  as  by  the  chang^^^^red  or 
yellow^Pa  green,  and  the  separation  of  sulphur,  o^acHmg  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  water.  As  confirmatory  tests  for  chromic  acid, 
use  acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  silver  (§  138,  7  and  8),  and  for 
hydrof wricyanic  acid  use  fwrous  sulphate  (§  155,  Appendix). 

3.  A  portion  of  the  solution,  diluted  if  necessary,  is  acidified  69 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  or — if  oxide  of  sHver  or  mercurous  oxide 
has  been  found — ^with  nitric  acid,  and  chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate 

of  baryta  added  as  the  case  may  be.* 

a.  The  liquid  remains  clear:  absence  of  sulphuric 
acid.     Pass  on  to  70* 

h.  A  precipitate  is  produced  as  a  fine  white  pow- 
der: sulphuric  acid.  The  precipitate  should  not  dis- 
solve even  when  more  dilute  hydrocldoiie  or  nitric  acid  is 
added. 

4.  Chloride  of  calcium  solution  diluted  with  4  to  5  volumes  of  70 

*  Should  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  silicic  acid  form  on  adding  the  hydrocblorio 
Add,  the  experiment  ia  repeated  after  having  diluted  the  solution  considerably. 
In  thia  case,  it  is  also  best  to  add  the  acid  all  at  once  and  not  gradually ;  compare 
§  150,  2. 
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water  is  added  to  another  portion  of  the  solution  (which,  if  it  haa 
an  acid  reaction,  must  first  be  neutralized  or  made  slightly  alka- 
line by  ammonia,  and,  if  necessary,  filtered). 

a.  There    is    no    precipitate :    absence  of  phosphoric 
.  acid,  silicic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  fluorine,  and  boric  acid  (in  large 

quantity).     Pass  on  to  73- 

b,  A  precipitate  is  formed.    Acetic  acid  is  added  in  71 
excess. 

a.  The  precipiUUe  dUsolves  readily:  phosphoric  acid 
or  boric  acid.  To  a  portion  of  the  original  solution^ 
chloride  of  ammonium,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  ammonia 
are  added ;  a  crystalline  precipitate  shows  the  presence  of 
phosphoric  acid  (§  142,  7).  Boric  acid  should  be  tested 
for  as  in  76* 

fi.  The  precipitate  remains  tmdissolved,  and  after  adding  72 
the  acetic  acid  the  liquid  appears  milk-white ;  the  precipitate 
is  pulverulent :  oxalic  acid.     As  a  confirmatory  test,  treat 
the  original  substance  with  binoxide  of  manganese  and  sul- 
,   phuric  acid  (§  145,  7). 

y.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty,  and  often  incompletely  ;  the 
undissolved Jloccident  matter  is  transparent :  silicic  acid  or 
fluorine.  A  portion  of  the  original  solution  is  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  water  and  a  little  hydrochloric  acid;  an  in- 
•  .'soluble  residue  indicates  silicic  acid,  fluorine  is  detected 
by  applying  the  etching  test  (§  146,  6). 

A  fresh  jbrtion  of  the  solution  is  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  73 


^jPlutiHi  onStrate  of  silver  added 


a,  W^^Bution  remains  clear.     This  is  a  pro^of 
^e  araWHW^f  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  ferrocyanoge^Btd 

f erricyanogen ;  probably  also  cyanogen  (in  simple  cyanides). 
(Of  the  soluble  cyanides,  cyanide  of  mercury  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  nitrate  of  silver ;  if,  therefore,  mercury  has  been  found 
as  the  -base,  cyanide  of  mercury  may  be  present.  For  the 
manner  of  detecting  the  cyanogen  in  the  latter  see  §  155,  11.) 
Pass  on  to  76- 

b,  A  precipitate  is  formed. 

a.  The  precipitate  is  orange  :  ferri cyanogen.  .  Confirm  74 
with  ferrous  sulphate  (§  155,  Appendix). 

/3.  It  is  white  or  yeUotmsh-white,  The  precipitate  is  treated 
with  ammonia  in  excess — ^immediately,  if  the  base  is  an  alkali 
or  an  alkaline  earth,  after  filtering  and  washing,;  if  the  base 
is  an  earth  or  the  oxide  of  a  heavy  metal. 

ao.  The  precipitate  is  not  dissolved  :  iodine  or  f  erro- 
cyanogen.  In  the  former  case,  the  precipitate  is  pale 
yellow,  in  the  latter  white  and  gelatinous.  Confirm,  for 
iodine,  with  starch  and  nitrous  acid  (§  154;  8),  for  f erro- 
cyanogen,  with  ferric  chloride  (§  155,  Appendix). 
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/3j3.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved :  chlorine,  bromine,  76 
or  cyanogen.  If  the  original  substance  smells  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  the  silver  precipitate  dissolves  with  some 
difficulty  in  ammonia,  cyanogen  is  indicated.  As  a 
confirmatory  test  add  to  the  original  solution  ferrous- 
sulphate,  ferric  chloride,  soda,  and  finally  hydrochloric  acid 
•  (§  155,  6).  If  bromine  is  present  the  yellowish-white 
precipitate  dissolves  in  ammonia  with  some  difficulty.  As 
a  confirmatory  test  add  chlorine  water ;  this  gives  a  yellow 
tint  to  the  original  solution :  if  the  bromine  is  present  only 
in  small  proportion,  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of  carbon  must 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  chlorine  water  (§  153,  6). 
If  neither  bromine  nor  cyanogen  is  preset  the  precipitate 
indicates  chlorine.  In  this  case,  it  dissolves  readily  in 
ammonia;  a  portion  of  the  original  substance  gives  off 
chlorine  when  heated  with  binoxide  of  manganese  and 
sulphuric  acid  (§  152,  6). 

6.  To  a  small  portion  of  the  aqueous  solution,  hydrochloric  acid  76 
is  added  drop  by  drop,  until  the  solution  has  a  distinctly  acid 
reaction ;  a  slip  of  turmeric  paper  is  then  dipped  into  it,  taken  out, 
and  dried  at  100°.  If  the  part  which  has  been  moistened  by  the 
acid  solution  becomes  brownish-red,  boric  acid  is  present.  Con- 
firm by  the  flame  test  (§  144,  5,  7,  8,  or  9). 

7.  With  regard  to  nitric  acid  and  chloric  acid,  these  are  77 
usually  discovered  in  the  preliminary  examination  (5).     As  a  con- 
firmatory test  for  the  former,  use  ferrous  sulphate  and  sulphuric 
acid  (§  159,  6) ;  for  the  latter,  treat  the  solid  salt  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  {§  160,  7). 

SIMPLE    COMPOUNDS. 

A.  Substances  solubljb.  in  Watee. 

Detection  op  the  Acid. 

II.  Detection  of  Organic  Acids. 

§  184. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  which  of  the  organic  ^ 
acids  form  soli^Me:rtajg^^jj|fids  with  the  detected  base  (compare  Appen- 
dix IV.),  and  this  m^WiSii^iiig^e^in  mind  in  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions, due  weight  being  given  al§(d^..^the  results  of  the  preliminary 
examination.  tt        >'-r 

The  following  course  presupposes  that  the  organic  acid  is  present  78; 
in  the  free  state,  or  in  combination  with  an  alkali  or  an  alkaline 
earth.  If,  therefore,  the  base  found  belongs  to  another  group,  it 
must  first  be  removed.  If  the  base  belongs  to  Group  II.  carbotoate 
of  soda  is  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  until  the  reaction  is 
strongly  alkaline,  the  mixture  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  precipi- 
tated carbonate  of  the  alkaline  earth  separated  by  filtration ;  if  the 
base  belongs  to  Group  V.  or  Group  VI.  its  removal  is  efifected  by 
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solphiiretted  hydrogen ;  if  it  belongs  to  Group  lY.  by  sulphide  of 
ammonium.  After  filtering  off  the  sulphides^  and  removing  the 
excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  by  acidifying  with  hydrochloric 
acidy  heating,  and  filtrating  off  the  sulphur,  proceed  to  79*  ^  ^^^ 
base  is  alumina  or  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  precipitate  these  substances  by  boiling  with  carbo^iiate  of 
soda ;  should  this  fail,  as  it  wiU  when  the  acid  is  non-volatile,  the 
latter  is  precipitated  in  a  fresh  portion  of  the  solution  with  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  the  precipitate  washed,  diffused  through  water,  and* 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  the  sulphide  of  lead  is 
removed  by  filtration,  and  the  filtrate  treated  as  directed  below. 
Alumina  may  also  be  precipitated  from  its  compounds  with  non- 
volatile organic  add^  by  solution  of  soluble  glass,  as  silicate  of 
alumina.  To  separate  acetic  or  formic  acid  from  bases  which  in- 
terfere with  their  detection,  the  salt  may  also  be  distilled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

1.  If  the  aqueous  solution  is  alkaline,  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  79 
added  until  it  has  an  acid  reaction.     (If  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  in 
this  reaction,  it  must  be  driven  off  by  heating  the  solution.)    Am- 
monia is  now  added  to  the  acid  or  neutral  solution  until  it  has  a 
slightly  alkaline  reaction,  then  chloride  of  ammonium  and  chloride 

of  calcium  in  sufficient  quantity. 

a.  There  is  no  precipitate,  even  after  shaking  the 
liquid  and  after  the  la{jse  of  some  time:^  absence  of 
oxalic  add  and  tartaric  acid.     Pass  on  to  80- 

h.  A  precipitate  is  formed. 

a.  The  precipitcUe  takes  some  time  to  form  and  is  orpOal- 
line :  tartaric  acid.  Confirm  by  testing  the  behaviour  of 
the  washed  precipitate  with  soda  or  with  ammonia  and 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  by  testing  the  aqueous  solution  with 
acetate  of  potassa  and  acetic  acid  (§  163,  5,  8,  and  4). 

/3.  The  precipitate  forms  immsdiately  and  is  Jmely  ptil- 
verulervt:  oxalic  acid.  As  a  confirmat(»ry  test  acidify  a 
fresh  portion  of  the  aqueous  solution  with  acetic  acid  and 
add  solution. of  sulphate  of  lime  (§145,  5). . 

2.  The  solution  1,  a,  is  heated  to  boQing,  kept  at  that  tempera-  80 
ture  for  some  time,  and  some  more  ammonia  added  to  the  boiling 
liquid. 

a.  It  remains  clear:  absence  of  citric  add.  Pass  onto 
81. 

6.  It  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  a  precipitate: 
citric  acid.t  Confirm  by  preparaig  the  lead  salt,  washing  it, 
and  testing  its  behaviour  With  ammonia,  in  which  it  readily 

*  It  is  advisable  to  gently  rub  the  sides  of  the  vessel  with  a  glass  rod,  as  other- 
wise the  crystalline  precipitate  of  tartrate  of  lime  may  not^Kpaorate  for  a  long  time. 
-[Editor.] 

t  If  the  ammonia  contains  carbonic  acid,  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of:  lime  nuiy 
form  here.  Such  a  precipitate  may  be  readily  distingnished  from  citrate  of  lime 
by  maans  of  hydrochloric  acid.  • 
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dissolves ;  or  preferably  by  preparing  the  characteristic  baryta 
salt  and  examining  it  with  the  microscope  (§  164,  6  and  5). 

3.  The  solution  2,  a,  is  mixed  with  2  volumes  of  alcohol.  81, 

a.  It  remains  clear  even  after  long  standing  :  absence  of 
malic  and  succinic  acids.     Pass  on  to  82- 

h.  A  precipitate  is  formed:  malic  or  succinic  acid. 
A  portion  of  the  solution  prepared  according  to  78  is  ren- 
dered quite  neutral  (if  not  already  so)  by  ammonia  or  hydro- 
.  chloric  acid,  and  ferric  chloride  added.  If  a  pale  brownish-red 
precipitate  is  produced,  it  indicates  the  ptesence  of  succinic 
acid ;  if  the  solution  remains  clear,  malic  acid  is  present.  As 
a  confirmatory  test  the  lead  salt  of  the  acid  is  prepared,  and  its 
properties  examined.     (Compare  §  165,  5,  and  §  168,  5.) 

4.  A  portion  of  the  original  solution  is  carefully  neutndked  (if  82 
not  already  so)  with  ammonia  or  hydxochlodc  acid,  and  ferric  chloride 

is  added. 

a.  A  reddish-yellow  bulky  precipitate  is  formed: 
benzoic  acid.  Confirm  by  treating'  the  original  dry  sub- 
stance ^th  hydrochloric  acid  (§  169,  2). 

h,  A  deep  violet  colour  is  produced:  salicylic  acid. 

e.  The  liqui^  acquires  a  tolerably  intense  dark 
red  tint,  and,  on  boiling,  a  light  reddish-brown 
precipitate  separates:  acetic  acid  or  formic  acid.  A 
portion  of  the  original  solid  substance  is  warmed  with  sulphuric 
.add  and  alcohol  (§  172,  7).  If  the  substance  is  in  solution,  it 
must  be  evaporated,  to  diyness,  after  it  has  been  neutralized 
with  soda  in  dase  it  is  add,  and  the  residue  tested.  The  odour 
of  acetic  ether  indicates  acetic  acid. 

If  acetic  add  is  not  present,  the  acid  will  be  formic  acid  : 
confirm  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride  of  mercury  (§  173, 
4  and  6).  "         . 

SIMPLE    COMPOUNDS. 
B.     Substances  insoluble  oe  sparingly  soluble  inWatbe, 

BUT     SOLUBLE     IN     HtBBOCHLOBIC     AcID,    NiTRIC    ACID,    OR 
!NlTRO-HYDBOCHLORIC    AOID. 

Detection  of  the  Base  * 

§  185. 

A  portion  of  the  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  or  83 

nitro-hydrochloric  acid  is  diluted  with  water,t  and  if  the  solvent  was 

nitric  acid,  examined  for  oxide  of  silver,  mercurous  oxide,  and  large 

quantities  of  lead,  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  Hquid :  coinp. 

46  to  49. 

*  Certain  saUs  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  included  in  this  section,  as  the  course 
of  txaminatioii  leads  directly  to  their  detection. 

-  t  If  the  solution  becomes  white  and  turbid  on  the  addition  of  water,  or  deposits 
a  white  precipitate,  this  indicates  aatiniony  or  bismuth  (possibly  also  tui) ;  com- 
pare S  121,  9^  and  §  131,  4.  The  solution  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  aoid  until  it 
has  become  dear  again,  then  pass  to  60.  :i   *  ■ 
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If  the  original  substance  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  or 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  or  if  hydrochloric  acid  produces  no  precipi- 
tate, a  portion  of  the  solution  is  tested  for  the  metals  of  the  second 
ditfision  of  the  fifth  group,  the  metals  of  the  sixth  group  and 
ferric  oxide  by  adding  to  it  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water :  see 
50  to  55.  If  the  bases  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  groups  and  ferric 
oxide  are  absent,  pass  on  to  84- 

It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  hydrochloric  acid  when  used  as  a 
solvent  does  not  usually  alter  the  state  of  oxidation  of  the  base 
present,  whilst  nitric  acid  and  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  generally  have 
the  effect  of  raising  it  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation  either  partly  or 
completely.  Hence  when  mercuric  oxide,  stannic  oxide,  or  ferric 
oxide  is  found,  and  nitric  or  nitro-hydrochloric  add  has  been  used 
as  the  solvent,  the  original  substance  must  be  examined  specially  to 
ascertain  in  what  state  the  metal  was  present  in  it,  if  this  is  not 
already  known  from  its  behaviour  towards  the  solvents  employed. 
Very  often,  in  the  case  of  mercury  salts  for  instance,  treatment 
with  potassa  or  soda  would  decide  which  of  the  oxides  was  present, 
as  this  reagent  throws  down  yellow  mercuric  oxide  from  the  salts 
of  the  oxide,  and  the  black  mercurous  oxide  from  the  mercurous 
salts,  whilst  the  acid  unites  with  the  alkali  and  can  be  easily 
detected  by  examining  the  filtrate. 

2.  A  small  portion  of  the  solution  is  rendered  slightly  alkaline  84 
with  ammonia,  and  then,  whether  a  precipitate  is  formed  or  not,  am- 
monium sulphide  is  added,  and  the  whole  gently  warmed. 

a.  No  precipitate  is  formed  either  by  the  am- 
monia or  by  the  ammonium  sulphide. 

Absence  of  metallic  oxides  of  the  third*  and  fourth  groups, 
as  also  of  large  quantities  of  the  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths 
mentioned  in  85.t  A  small  quantity  of  the  acid  solution  is 
neutralized  with  ammonia  and  examined  for  the  alkaline  earths 
according  to  62  to  65- 

b.  A  precipitate  is  formed. 

a.  A  Uack  precipitate  indicates  ferrous  oxide,  nickel, 
or  cobalt,  detected  as  in  57- 

/3.  A  flesh-coloured  precipitate:  oxide  of  manganese. 
Confirm  according  to  58> ««. 

y.  A  bluish-green  precipitate  indicates  oxide  of  chro- 
mium, and  perhaps  also  phosphate  of  chromium. 
Confirm  with  regard  to  the  chromium  by  58>  bb.  In  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  chromium  is  combined  with  phosphoric 
acid,  the  original  hydrochloric  acid  solution  must  be  evapo- 
rated almost  to  dryness  with  nitric  acid  and  tested  with 
ammonium  molybdate  (§  142,  10). 

d.  A  white  precipitate.     This  may  be  sulphide  of  zinc.  85 
If  this  precipitate  is  produced  by  ammonia  alone,  it  may  also 

*  The  note  f  on  page  275  indicates  that  as  far  as  aluminium  and  chromitun 
oxides  are  concerned,  thi0  conclusion  is  true  only  under  certain  conditions. 

t  If  small  quantities^f  one  of  these  salts,  as  for  instance  oalcium  borate,  is  dis- 
solved in  a  larjge  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  excess  of  ammonia  then  added, 
it  will  be  retained  in  solution  by  the  ammonium  chloride  which  is  formed* 
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be  alumina,  hydrate  of  silicic  acid,  or  if  the  substance 
is  insoluble  in  water  but  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid; 
for  in  that  case  a  white  precipitate  produced  by  ammonia, 
in  presence  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 'may  consist  also  of  a 
phosphate,  borate,  oxalate,  or  silicate  of  an  alka- 
line earth  or  a  fluoride  of  their  metals,  since  all 
these  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  (being  only  sparingly  soluble  in  chloride  of  ammonium) 
are  precipitated  again  on  neutralizing  the  acid.  If  organic 
substances  are  present,  the  precipitate  may  also  be  a  com- 
pound of  tartaric  acid  or  citric  acid  with  certain  of 
the  alkaline  earths, 

The  following  is  the  method  of  discriminating  between  these 
different  compounds  :~^ 

(ta.  If  the  preliminary  examination  gave  indications  86 
of  the  presence  of  silicic  acid  (20)>  a  portion  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
residue  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  water  added. 
If  silicic  acid  be  present,  it  will  remain  undissolved.  The 
base  is  determined  in  the  solution  as  directed  in  56  or  62} 
as  the  case  may  be. 

bb.  To  a  portion  of  the  original  hydrochloric  acid  solution, 
potassa  or  soda  is  added  until  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction, 
then  more  of  the  alkali  to  see  whether  the  precipitate  pro- 
duced is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent. 

aa,  No  permanent  precipitate  is  formed.  87 
The  clear  alkaline  liquid  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  to  the 
one  haK  chloride  of  ammonium  is  added,  and  to  the  other 
half  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water.  The  formation 
of  a  precipitate  with  chloride  of  ammonium  insoluble  in 
excess  indicates  alumina;  a  precipitate  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  indicates  zinc.  To  ascertain  whether 
the  aluminia  is  present  as  phosphate  it  must  be  examined 
as  directed  in  84;  b,  y. 

j3j3.  A    permanent    precipitate    is    formed ; 
presence  of  a  salt  of  an  alkaline  earth. 

1.  In  order  to  test  for  phosphoric  acid  and  the  alka-  88 
line  earth,  combined  with  it,  ammonia  is  added  to  a 
portion  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  until  a  pre- 
cipitate forms ;  then  acetic  acid  drop  by  drop  until 
this  is  re- dissolved ;  and  lastly,  acetate  of  soda  and  a 
drop  of  ferric  chloride;  the  formation  of  a  white 
flocculent  precipitate  indicates  phosphoric  acid. 
More  ferric  chloride  is  now  added  until  the  mixture 

is  distinctly  red,  when  it  is  boiled,  filtered  boiling  hot, 
and  (after  the  iron  which  may  have  been  dissolved  has 
been  removed  by  ammonia)  the  filtrate,  now  free  from 
phosphoric  acid,  is  tested  as  directed  in  63  for  the 
alkaline  earth  with  which  the  phosphoric  acid  was 
combined. 

2.  To  test  for  oxcUic  acid,  ammonia  must  be  added 
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to  a  portion  of  the  original  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
until  the  greater  part  of  the  free  acid  is  neutralized, 
then  to  the  clear  solutioD  chloride  of  calcium  and  ace- 
tate of  soda;  a  white  precipitate  indicates  oxalic 
acid.  Some  of  the  original  substance,  also,  is  put  on 
a  watch-glass,  with  a  few  drops  of  water  and  some  bin- 
oxide  of  manganese  free  from  carbonates ;  some  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  is  then  added  (§  145,  7); 
evolution  of  carbonic  add  indicates  oxalic  acid. 
To  find  the  base,  a  fresh  sample  is  ignited,  the  residue 
dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution 
examined  as  directed  in  63* 

3.  Boric  acid  is  detected  in  the  weak  hydrochlo-  89 
ric  acid  solution  by  turmeric-paper  (§  144,  6),  and  the 
base  combined  with  it,  by  boiling  a  portion  of  the 
original  substance  with  water  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
filtering,  washing,  dissolving  the  carbonate  formed  in 
the  least  possible  amount  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
and  treating  the  solution  according  to  63* 

4.  Fluorine  is  tested  for  by  heating  a  portion  of 
the  original  substance,  or  of  the  precipitate  produced 
in  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  by  ammonia,  with 
sulphuric  acid  (§  146,  5).  After  the  fluorine  has  been 
removed,  the  nature  of  the  alkaline  earth  (which  is  in 
the  residue,  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid)  may 
be  ascertained  by  treating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  testing  it  as  described  in  62  for  lime,  and  in  64 
for  magnesia.  If  neither  of  these  is  present,  the 
residue  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  add  is  tested  for 
baryta  and  strontia  as  in  §  188. 

5.  Tartaric  acid  or  citric  acid  could  only  be 
present  if  the  substance  carbonized  when  ignited  in 
the  glass  tube.  In  that  case,  the  base  combined  with 
it  is  tested  for  by  boiling  some  of  the  original  substance 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  filtering. 
The  alkaline  earth  is  then  left  on  the  filter  as  carbonate, 
whilst  the  acid  passes  into  solution  as  soda  salt.  The 
predpitate  is  examined  as  directed  in  63)  ^I'^d  the 
solution  according  to  79  a^d  80- 

SIMPLE    COMPOUNDS. 

B.  Substances  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  its 
Water,  but  soluble  in  Hydrochlorio  Acid,  Niteic 
Acid,  or   Nitro-hydrochloric  Acid. 

Detection  of  the  Acid. 
I.   Detection  of  Inorganic  Acids. 
§  186. 
1.  Chloric  acid  cannot  be  present,  as  all  chlorates  are  soluble  90 
in  water;   nitric   acid,  which  may  be  present  in  the  form  of  a 
basic  salt,  would  have  been  already  detected  during  the  ignition  of 
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the  sabotanoe  in  a  gkuss  tabe,  and  cyanogen  also  (8).  For  the 
analyBis  of  the  cyanides  insolable  in  water  see  §  204.  The  test 
with  microoosniic  salt  will  have  directed  attention  to  the  presence 
of  silicic  acid ;  this  may  be  confiimed  by  evaporating  the  hydro- 
chloric add  solution  to  dryness,  and  treating  the  residue  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water. 

2.  Arsenious  and  arsenic  acid,*  carbonic  acid,  chro-  91 
mic  acid  and  sulphur  in  the  form  of  metallic  sulphides,  would 
have  been  already  detected  in  the  preliminary  examination,  in  the 
process  of  solution,  or  in  the  examination  for  the  base.  Chromic 
acid  would  have  been  indicated  by  the  yellow  or  red  colour  of  the 
substance,  by  the  evolution  of  chlorine  on  boiling  it  with  hydrochloric 
add  and  by  the  subsequent  detection  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  in 
the  solution.     This  is  confirmed  by  fusing  with  carbonate  of  soda 

(§  138,  10). 

3.  A  portion  of  the  substance  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid.  92 
a.  If  nitric  oxide  is  evolved,  and  sulphur  separates,  this 

establishes  the  presence  of  a  metallic  sulphide. 

6.  If  violet  vapours  escape,  the  compound  is  a  metallic 
iodide.t 

6.  If  reddish-brown  fumes  of  a  chlorinous  odour  are  evolved, 
the  compound  is  a  metallic  bromide ;  f  in  this  case  the  fumes 
will  colour  starch  yellow  (§  153,  8). 

4«  A  small  portion  of  the  nitric  add  solution — or  of  the  filtrate  93 
of  this  solution,  should   the   nitric  add  have  left  a  residue — ^is 
diluted,  and  nitrate  of  silver  added.     A  white  predpitate,  which, 
after  washing,  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  fuses  without  decomposi- 
tion when  haated,  indicates  chlorincf 

5.  A  portion  of  the  substance  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  add,  94 
filtered  if  necessary,  diluted  with  water,  and  chloride  of  barium 
added.     A  white  precipitate,  which  does  not  re-dissolve  even  on 
adding  a  large  quantity  of  water,  indicates  sulphuric  acid. 

6.  Boric  acid  is  tested  for  as  directed  in  §  144,  6  or  8.  95 

7.  If  none  of  the  acids  above  enumerated  (1  to  6)  are  present, 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  oxalic 
acid,  or  fluorine,  or  the  total  absence  of  acids.  In  most  cases, 
the  presence  of  oxalic  acid  will  have  been  already  noted  in  the 
coarse  of  the  preliminary  examination  (8).  Phosphoric  acid  will 
have  been  found  already  if  combined  with  an  alkaline  earth,  alumina, 
or  chromium;  fluorine  if  in  combination  with  an  alkaline  earth, 
and  also  oxalic  add,  if  combined  with  baryta,  strontia,  or  lime,  84 
to  90-  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  test  for  them  here  unless 
some  other  base  has  been  found.  For  that  purpose,  the  base,  if 
belonging  to  Group  V.  or  VI.,  is  precipitated  with  sulphuretted 

*  Their  behaviour  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  the  best  means  of  distinguish- 
ing between  arsenious  and  arsenic  adds  in  compounds  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  §  IH  H* 

t  Sometimes  it  is  more  convenient,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  mercurous  iodide, 
brondde,  and  chloride,  to  test  for  the  halogen  by  boiling  the  substance  with  soda, 
filtering,  and  testing  the  filtrate  according  to  73. 
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hydrogen,  or  if  belonging  to  Group  lY.,  with  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, and  the  solution  filtered.  If  sulphide  of  ammonium  has  been 
used  as  the  precipitant,  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  filtrate  to 
acid  reaction,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  expelled  by  boiling  in 
either  case,  and  the  solution  filtered  if  necessary.  A  portion  of  this 
solution  is  tested  for  phosphoric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  fluorine,  as 
directed  in  70  to  73*  If  the  base  is  alumina,  sesquioxLde  of 
chromium,  or  magnesia,  oxalic  acid  is  tested  for  with  binoxide  of 
manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  {§  145,  7) ;  fluorine  with, sulphuric 
acid  (§  146,  5). 

SIMPLE    COMPOUNDS. 

B.  Substances    insoluble   ob    spabingly    soluble   in 
Wateb,    but  soluble  in   Acids. 

Detection  of  the  Acid. 

II.  Detection  of  Organic  Acids. 

§  187. 

1.  Formic  acid  cannot  be  present,  as  all  the  formates  are  96 
soluble  in  water. 

2.  Acetic  acid  has  been  detected  already  in  the  preliminary 
examination,  by  the  evolution  of  acetone.  Confirm  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  alcohol  (§  171,  7). 

8.  Benzoic  acid  or  salicylic  acid  are  usually  detected  by 
their  separating  when  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  when  the  hydrochloric  solution  cools.  As  a  confirmatory  test, 
collect  the  precipitate,  wash  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
dissolve  it  in  a  little  dilute  ammonia,  and  test  the  neutral  solution 
with  ferric  chloride  as  directed  in  §  169,  3,  and  §  170,  3. 

4.  A  portion  of  the  substance  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  solu-  97 
tion  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  and  filtered  hot ;  in  most  cases, 
the  organic  acid  passes  into  solution  as  a  soda  salt.  The  solution  is 
slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  carbonic  acid  expelled 
by  heat,  and  then  tested  as  directed  §  184.  With  bases  of  the 
f  oiuth  group,  and  also  in  presence  of  oxide  of  lead,  the  separation  is 
incomplete.  In  exceptional  cases  of  the  kind,  after  boiling  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  sulphide  of  ammonium  should  be  added  to  the 
filtrate  until  the  whole  of  the  metallic  oxide  is  thrown  down ;  it  is 
then  filtered  and  examined  as  above, 

SIMPLE    COMPOUNDS. 

C.  Substances  insoluble  ob  spabingly  soluble  in  Water, 
Hydbochlobic  Acid,  Nitbic  Acid,  and  Nitbo-hydbo- 
CHLOBic  Acid. 

Detection  of  the  Base  and  the  Acid. 

§  188. 

Under  this  head  we  have  to  consider  the  following  substances  as  98 
the  only  ones  likely  to  be  met  with — ^viz.,  sulphate  of  baryta, 
sulphate    of    strontia,   sulphate    of    lime,    fluoride    of 
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calcium,  silica,  strongly  ignited  or  native  alumina,  sulphate 
of  lead,  compounds  of  lead  with  chlorine  and  bromine; 
compounds  of  silver  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and 
cyanogen;  ignited  or  native  binoxide  of  tin,  ignited  ses- 
quioxide  of  chromium,  and  lastly  sulphur  and  carbon. 
For  the  simple  silicates,  the  student  is  referred  to  §  205,  for  the 
ferrocyanides  and  ferricyanides  to  §  204.  The  preliminary  exami- 
nation will  have  shown  whether  the  presence  of  these  compounds  is 
to  be  suspected. 

Sulphate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  lead  are  not  altogether  insoluble 
in  water,  and  sulphate  of  lead  may  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  However,  as  these  compounds  are  so  sparingly  soluble  that 
they  are  but  seldom  completely  dissolved,  they  are  included  here  to 
ensure  their  detection,  should  they  have  been  overlooked  in  the 
examination  of  the  aqueous  or  acid  solution. 

1.  Free  sulphur  will  have  been  detected  already  in  the  pre- 
liminary examination. 

2.  Carbon  is  generally  black ;  it  is  insoluble  in  aqua  regia; 
heated  on  platinum  foil,  before  the  blowpipe,  it  is  consumed ;  *  on 
deflagration  with  nitrate  of  potassa,  it  yields  carbonate  of  potassa.- 

3.  Sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  green  or  blackish-green, 
and  will  have  been  already  detected  in  the  microcosmic  bead  (18). 

4.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  is  poured  on  to  a  very  small  quantity    99 
of  the  substance. 

a.  It  turns  black;  this  indicates  the  presence  of  a  salt  of 
lead  or  silver. 

a.  The  compound  fuses  in  the  glass  tube  without  decompo- 
sition (3):  chloride  or  bromide  of  lead;  chloride, 
bromide,  or  iodide  of  silver.  One  part  of  the  compound 
is  fused  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa  in  a 
small  porcelain  crucible,  allowed  to  cool,  the  residue  boiled 
with  water,  and  the  filtrate  tested  for  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  i  o  d  i  n  e,  as  directed  in  73-  The.  residue,  which  consists 
either  of  metallic  silver  or  oxide  of  lead,  is  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  tested  as  directed  in  46* 

/3.  It  evolves  cyanogen  when  ignited  in  the  glass  tube,  and 
leaves  a  residue  of  metallic  silver :  cyanide  of  silver. 

y.  The  substance  remains  unaltered  on  ignition  in  the 
glass  tube:  sulphate  of  lead.  A  sample  of  it  is  boiled 
with  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  filtered,  the  filtrate 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  filtrate  tested  with  ^ 
chloride  of  barium  for  sulphuric  acid;  the  washed 
residue^  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  tested  for 
lead  moh  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  with  sulphuric  acid. 

b.  It  remains  white :  absence  of  a  salt  of  lead  or  silver.  IQO 

o.  A  portion  is  tested  for  stannic  oxide  with  a  borax 

*  Graphite  is  not  completely  burned  nnless  atrongly  heated  in  a  ciupent  of 
oxygen.  ^^ 

QUAL.  U  ^'' 
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bead  coloured  dightly  blue  with  oxide  of  copper  (§  129, 12). 
If  a  reddish-brown  to  ruby-red  colour  is  produced,  a  con- 
fumatory  test  for  the  presence  of  tin  is  made  by  reducing  a 
portion  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  cyanide  of  potassium 
(§  129,  11). 

^  ^.  A  small  portion  is  ground  up  with  finely  powdered 

quartz,  the  mixture  placed  in  a  small  crucible  moistened 
with  a  few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  warmed 
gently  on  an  iron  plate  or  a  small  sand  bath  (if  heated 
directly  by  the  lamp  an  incorrect  inference  may  be  drawn). 

€ui.  White  fumes  a/re  evolved,  which  redden  litmus,  and 
render  turbid  a  drop  of  dilute  ammonia:  this  indicates 
fluoride  of  calcium.  A  portion  of  the  substance  in 
fine  powder  is  decomposed  in  a  platinum  crucible  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  action  of  the  vapour  on  glass 
tried  (§  146,  5)  to  confirm  the  presence  of  fluorine: 
the  residue  is  boiled  with  hydrocMoric  acid,  filtered,  the 
filtrate  neutralized  with  ammonia,  and  tested  for  lime 
with  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

bb.  There  are  no  fumes  evolved  which  redden  litmus,  or 
render  aqueous  amm>onia  turbid.  A  portion  of  the  very 
finely  pulverized  substance  is  mixed  with  4  times  the 
quantity  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  and  fused 
in  a  platinum  crucible  (or  on  platinum  foil).  The  fused 
mass  is  boiled  with  water,  filtered  if  it  does  not  dissolve 
entirely,  and  the  residue  washed.  A  portion  of  the 
filtrate  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  tested 
with  chloride  of  barium  for  sulphuric  acid;  if  this 
acid  is  not  formed,  another  portion  of  the  filtrate  is 
tested  for  silicic  acid,  by  evaporating  the  solution 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  (§  150,  2).  If  silicic  acid 
is  absent,  the  residue  left  on  evaporating  the  solution  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  tested  with  ammonia 
for  alumina. 

If  silicic  acid  alone  were  present,  the  mass  resulting 
from  the  fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa  would 
have  dissolved  in  water  without  residue ;  but  if  silicates 
also  happen  to  be  present,  the  bases  with  which  the  silicic 
acid  is  combined  will  remain  undissolved,  and  may  be 
further  examined.  If  alumina  is  present,  the  melt  will 
not  dissolve  completely  in  water  unless  a  hfige  quantity 
of  the  flux  and  a  high  temperature  have  been  en|^loyed. 
.  If  sulphuric  acid  has  been  found,  the  alkaline  earth 

^  which  was  combined  with  it  remains  on  thefefilter  as 

carbonate.  This  is  washed,  dissolved  in  dildB^  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  taken  up  %ith  water, 
and  the  solution  tested  for  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime, 
as  directed  in  63- 
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COMPIiEX   COMPOUNDS.* 
A.  Substances  soluble  in  Water,  and  also  such  as 

ABE  INSOLUBLE  XIT'WaTEB,  BUT  DISSOLVE  IN  HtDBO- 

CHLOBic   Acid,    I^tbic    Acid,    ob    ISTitbo-htdbo- 
CHLOBic  Acid. 

Detection  of  the  Bases.f 
§  .189.J 

Treatment  with  Hydroehloric  Acid :  Detection  of  Silver, 
Mercurous  Oxide  [Lead]. 

The  systeiomtic  course  for  the  detection  of  the  bases  is  essen-  101 
tiaUj  the  same  for  compounds  soluble  in  water,  as  for  those  which 
are  soluble  only  in  acids.     Where  the  different  nature  of  the 
original  solution  occasions  a  variation  in  the  course  of  analysis, 
such  variation  will  be  distinctly  stated. 

I.  TliE  Substance  is  in  Aqueous  Solution. 

Some  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  portion  set  102 
aside  for  the  detection  of  the  bases. 

1.  The  solution   had    an  acid  or  neutral  reaction 
before  the  hydrochloric  acid  was  added. 

a,  "No  precipitate  is  formed:  this  indicates  the 
absence  of  silver  and  mercurous  oxide.     Pass  on  to  §  190. 

b,  A  precipitate  is  formed.  Some  more  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  precipitate  no  longer 
increases ;  then  6  or  8  drops  more  of  hydrochloric  acid  are 
added,  the  mixture  shaken  and  filtered. 

The  precipitate  produced  by  hydrochloric  acid  may  consist 
of  chloride  of  silver,  merciurous  chloride,  chloride  of  lead,*  a 
basic  salt  of  antimony,  basic  chloride  of  bismuth,  metastannic 
chloride,  possibly  also  benzoic  and  salicylic  acid.  The  basic 
salt  of  antimony  and  the  basic  chloride  of  bismuth,  however,  are 
re-dissolved  by  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  consequently, 
if  the  instructions  given  have  been  strictly  followed,  the  pre- 
cipitate collected  upon  the  filter  can  consist  only  of  the  three 
first,  that  is,  chlondi  of  silver,  mercurous  chloride,  and  chloride 
of  lead  (possibly  flh  of  the  rarely  occurring  metastannic  chlo- 
ride and  benzoic  alM  salicylic  acids,  which,  however,  are  dis-  a 
regarded  here). 

*  This  term  is  naed  to  designate  componnds  in  which  all  the  more  frequently 
occuiring  bases,  acids,  metals,  and  metalloids  are  supposed  to  be  present. 

i  Compare  the  explanations  iu^  the  Third  Section,  with  the  contents  of  which 
the  student  should  become  thoroug^i^^acquainted  before  proceeding  further.  Re- 
gard is  here  had  also  to  the  presence  of  the  acids  of  arsenic,  and  of  thotft  salts  of 
tbe  alkaline  earths  which  dissolve  in  hydrochkHwi  acid,  and  separate  again  from 
that  solution  unaltered  on  neutralization  of  the  acid  by.  ammonia.    - 

{  Consist  the  remarks  in  the  Third  Section. 

u2 
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The  precipitate  is  washed  twice  on  the  filter  with  cold  water  lOS 
and  the  filtrate  and  washings  examined  according  to  §  190. 

If  a  turbidity  is  produced  by  the  washings  as  they  mix 
with  the  acid  filtrate  (indicating  antimony  or  bismuth  com- 
poundsy  or  possibly  also  chloride  of  lead  or  metastannic  chlo- 
ride), this  is  disregarded,  and  the  examination  carried  out 
according  to  §  190. 

The  precipitate  collected  on  the  filter  is  treated  in  the 
following  manner : 

a.  Hot  water  is  poured  on  to  the  precipitate  upon  the 
filter,  and  the  filtrate  is  tested  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  with  sulphuric  acid  for  lead.  (If  there  is  no  precipi- 
tate, this  simply  proves  that  the  precipitate  produced  by 
hydrochloric  acid  contains  no  lead,  and  does  not  by  any 
means  establish  the  total  absence  of  this  metal,  as  hydro- 
chloric acid  does  not  throw  down  lead  from  dilute  solutions.) 
If  the  hydrochloric  acid  precipitate  contains  chloride  of 
lead,  wash  it  several  times  with  hot  water  to  dissolve  out 
the  lead  as  far  as  possible. 

/3.  If  there  is  a  residue  on  the  filter,  it  is  treated  with 
ammonia.  If  this  changes  its  colour  to  black  or  gray, 
mercurous  oxide  is  present. 

y.  Nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  ammoniacal  fluid  running 
off  in  3  until  it  has  a  strongly  acid  reaction.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  white,  curdy  precipitate  indicates  the  presence  of 
silver;  if,  however,  the  quantity,  of  silver  is  but  very 
small,  the  solution  becomes  opalescent  merely.  (If  the  pre- 
cipitate still  contained  lead,  the  ammoniacal  solution  gene- 
rsJly  appears  turbid,  owing  to  the  separation  of  a  basic  lead 
salt.  This,  however,  does  not  interfere  with  the  testing  for 
silver,  since  the  basic  salt  of  lead  re-dissolves  on  the  addition 
of  nitric  acid.) 

2.  The  original   aqueous  solution  has  an  alkaline  104 
reaction. 

a.  The  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  strongly 
acid  reaction  does  not  cause  any  evolution  of  gas 
or  produce  a  precipitate,  or  the  precipitate  which 
forms  at  first  re-dissolves  on  adiling  more  hydro- 
chloric acid :  pass  on  to  §  190.         fc^^,. 

h.  The  addition  of  hydrochl(^^^|£id  produces  a 
precipitate  which  d'&^&s  not  re^^^B[lve  in  excess 
of  the  nrecipitai^i;,  even  on  boiln^Tfc 

a.  Tk^  formation  fff  the  precipitate  isx^Siended  neither  105 
vnth  evolution  of  svlphuretted  hydrogen  nor'  of  hydrocyanic 
acid.     The  precipitate  is  collected  and  the  filtrate  treated 
as  directed  in  §  190. 

^  aa.  The  precipitate  is  white.  It  may,  in  that 
case,  consist  of  a  salt  of  lead  or  silver,  insoluble  or 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  hydrochloric  acid  (chlo- 
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ride  of  lead,  sulphate  of  lead,  chloride  of  silver, 
&c.),  or  it  may  be  hydrate  of  silicic  acid.  It  is 
tested  for  the  bases  and  acids  of  these  compounds  as 
directed  in  §  203,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  chloride  of 
lead  or  chloride  of  silver  thrown  down  may  possibly  have 
been  formed  in  the  process. 

hb.  The  precipitate  is  yellow  or  orange.  In 
that  case,  it  may  consist  of  sulphide  of  arsenic,  if 
it  was  not  boiled  for  long,  or  only  with  very  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  also  of  sulphide  of  antimony, 
or  stannic  sulphide,  which  were  originally  dis- 
solved in  ammonia,  potassa,  soda,  phosphate .  of  soda, 
or  some  other  alkaline  liquid  (with  the  exception  of 
alkaline  sulphides  and  cyanides).  The  precipitate,  which 
may  also  contain  hydrate  of  silicic  acid,  is  examined 
as  directed  in  40* 

0.  The  formcUion  of  the  precipitate    is    attended  with  106 
evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  hut  not  of  hydrocyanic 
acid.* 

aa.  The  precipitate  is  pure  white,  and  con- 
sists of  separated  sulphur.  In  that  case  a  sul- 
phuretted alkaline  sulphide  is  generally  present ; 
its  presence  may  be  detected  also  by  the  yellow  or 
brownish-yellow  colour  of  the  alkaline  solution,  and  the 
odour  of  persulphide  of  hydrogen,  which  accompanies 
that  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  the  addition  of  an 
acid.  The  filtrate  is  boiled,  filtered,  and  treated  as 
directed  in  §  194,  the  precipitate  according  to  §  203. 

hh.  The  precipitate  is  coloured.     In  that  case 
it  may  be  concluded  that  a   metallic  sulphur  salt 
is  present,  that  is,  a  combination  of  an  alkaline  sulphur 
base  with  a  metallic  sulphur  acid.     The  precipitate  may 
consist    of    tersulphide    of    gold,    bisulphide    of 
platinum,  stannic  sulphide,  sulphide  of  arsenic, 
or  sulphide  of  antimony.     It  may,  however,  also  be 
sulphide  of  mercury  or  sulphide  of  copper  or 
sulphide  of  nickel,  or  contain  these  substances,  as 
the  former  dissolves  readily  in  sulphide  of  potassium,    ^^ 
and  in  small  quantities  in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  an^^^   . 
the  last  two  ^|aslightly  soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammoniiu^   / 
The  solutmj^^filtered,  and  the  filtrate  treated  as  dire<^d- 
in  §  194,  ^^precipitate  according  to  40* 

y.  The  formation    of  the  pr^pitate  is  (Mended   with  107 
evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  wuh  or  without  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.    This  indicates  the  presence   of  an   alkaline 
cyanide,  and,  if  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  simultaneously 

*  Should  the  odour  of  the  evolved  gas  leave  any  doubt  as  to  wlWiher  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  actually  present  or  not,  some  chromate  of  potassa  should  be  added 
to  a  fresh  portion  of  the  solution  before  adding  the  hydrochloric  acid. 
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evolved,  also  of  an  alkaline  snlphide;  in  that  case,  the 
precipitate  may  contain  many  other  suhstances  (such  as 
cyanide  of  nickel,  cyanide  of  silver,  Ac.),  besides  the  com- 
pounds enumerated  in  a  and  p.  More  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
nitric  acid  is  added,  and  the  liquid  boiled  until  the  whole 
of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  expelled ;  the  solution,  or,  if  an 
undissolved  residue  has  been  left,  the  filtrate,  is  treated  as 
directed  in  §  190 ;  and  the  residue  (if  any)  according  to 
§  203  or  §  204. 

c  No    permanent    precipitate    is    produced    on  lOS 
adding    hydrochloric    acid,   but    there    i»   an    evo- 
lution of  gas. 

a.  The  gas  smelU  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen :  this  indicates 
a  simple  alkaline  sulphide,  or  sulphur  salt  with 
alkaline  or  alkaline  earthy  base.  Proceed  as  directed 
in  §  194. 

0.  The  gas  is  inodorcms:  in  that  case  it  is  carbonic 
acid  which  was  in  combination  with  an  alkalL  Pass  on. 
to  §  190. 

y.  The  gas  smells  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (no  matter  whether 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  at  the 
same  time  or  not).     This  indicates  an  alkaline^cyanide. 
Boil  until  the  whole  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is-  expelled^  • 
then  pass  on  to  §  190. 

II.  Solution  in  Hydbochlobic  Acid  ob  in  Nitbo-hydbo- 
cHLOBio  Acid. 

Proceed  as  directed  in  §  190. 

III.  Solution  in  Nitbic  Acid. 

A  small  portion  is  diluted ;  if  this  produces  turbidity  or  a  pre-  1Q9 
cipitate  (indicative  of  bismuth),  nitric  acid  is  added  until  the  solu- 
tion is  clear  again,  then  hydrochloric  acid. 

1.  No  precipitate  is  formed.  Absence  of  silver  and 
mercurous  oxide.  The  principal  solution  is  treated  according  to 
§190. 

2.  A  precipitate  is  formed.  A  larger  portion  of  the 
nitri6^|cid  solution  is  treated  in  the  same  ws^  filteired,  and  the 
precipitate  examined  as  directed  in  103)  th^j^rate  aeoordins 
to  §  190.  ^^ 
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§  190. 

Treatment  with  Bulphuretted  Hydrogen.t     Precipitation  of  the 
Metallic  Oxides  of  Group  F.,  Division  2,  and  Group  VI. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  is  added  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  clear  acid  solution,  until  the  odour  of 
the  gas  is  distinctly  perceptible  after  shaking  the 
mixture;  it  is  then  warmed  gently. 

1.  No  precipitate  is  formed,  even  after  the  lapse  of  some  HO 
time.     Pass  on  to  §  194,  as  lead,  bismuth,  cadmium,  copper,  mer- 
cury, gold,  platinum,  antimony,  tin,  and  arsenic, |  are  not  present;  || 

the  absence  of  ferric  oxide  and  of  chromic  acid,  and  of  bydroferri- 
cyanic  add  is  also  indicated  by  this  negative  reaction. 

2.  A  precipitate  is  formed* 

a.  The  precipitate  is  pure  white,  light,  and  finely  pul-  HI 
verulent,  and  does  not  re-dissolve  on  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  consists  of  separated  sulphur,  and  indicates  the 
presence  of  ferric  oxide.lf  None  of  the  other  metaLs 
enumerated  in  HO  can  be  present.  The  principal  solution 
is  treated  as  directed  in  §  194. 

If  the  separation  of  sulphur,  the  colour  of  the  original 
solution,  and  the  change  of  colour  produced  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  give  reasqn  to  suspect  the  presence  of  chromic 
acid,  the  latter  should  be  reduced  to  oxide  of  chromium  by 
adding  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  or — if  this 
is  likely  to  produce  a  precipitate — ^by  heating  it  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  alcohol  (see  §  138,  5). 

h.  The  precipitate  is  coloured. 

To  the  greater  portion  of  the  acid  or  acidified  solution,  112 
best  in  a  small  flask,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  is  added 
in  excess,  that  is  to  say,  until  the  solution  smells  distinctly  of 
it  after  shaking,  and  the  precipitate  does  not  increase  on  aclil- 

*  Constilt  the  remarks  in  the  Third  Section. 

t  For  details  of  vther  analytical  methods  in  which  hyposnlphite  of  ammooia 
or  soda  is  employed  instead  of  snlphuretted  hydrogen,  see  C.  Himly,  Ann.  Ghem. 
Piuvrn.,  4»,  150,  H.  Vohl,  ibid.,  96,  237,  and  A.  Orlowski,  Zeit.  anal.  Ghem.,  29, 
35*). 

^  To  be  certain  of  the  absence  of  arsenic  acid,  the  solution  must  he  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  time  at  a  gentle  heat  (about  70"*),  or  it  may  he  heated  with  sulphu- 
rous acid  previous  to  the  addition  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  (Gompare  §  133, 
3.)  The  preliminary  examination  affords  the  best  means  of  knowing  whether  this 
treatment  is  necessary^ 

II  In  solutions  containing  much  free  acid,  the  precipitates  very  often  do  not 
form  until  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  has  been 
added. 

%  Sulphur  will  also  he  precipitated  if  sulphurous  acid,  iodic  acid,  bromic  acid, 
or  nitrous  ^d  be  present  (these  are  not  included  in  this  analytical  course),  and 
also  if  chromic  aci<(  or  chloric  acid,  or  free  chlorine  is  present ;  the  same  effect  is 
produced  hy  hydroferricyanic  acid ;  if  the  mixture  is  warmed  for  some  time  with 
chromic  acid,  the  reddish-yellow  colour  of  the  solution  changes  to  green,  whilst 
with  hydroferricyanic  add  the  solution  acquires  a  blue  tint,  so  that  toe  separated 
sulphur  suspended  in  it  appears  as  if  it  were  a  bluish  precipitate. 
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ing  more  of  the  reagent ;  the  mixture  is  gently  heated,  shaken 
vigorously  for  some  time,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  (which 
contains  the  oxides  present  belonging  to  Groups  I. — IT.)  kept 
for  further  examination  according  to  §  194 ;  the  precipitate, 
which  contains  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  present  belonging 
to  Groups  V.  and  VI.*  is  carefvUy  washed  (see  p.  9). 

In  many  cases,  and  more  particularly  where  there  is  any 
reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  arsenic,  it  is  more  conveni- 
ent to  pass  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  solu- 
tion diluted  with  water,  instead  of  adding  sulphuretted  Hydro- 
gen water.  When  arsenic  is  suspected,  it  is  also  well  to  keep 
the  liquid  at  about  70°,  while  the  gas  is  being  passed  into  it. 

If  the  precipitate  is  yellow,  it  consists  principally  of  113 
sulphide  of  arsenic,  bisulphide  of  tin,  or  sulphide  of  cad- 
mium; if  orange-coloured,  this  indicates  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony; if  brown  or  black,  one  at  least  of  the  following 
oxides  is  present ;  oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  bismuth,  oxide  of 
copper,  mercuric  oxide,  oxide  of  gold,  oxide  of  platinum, 
stannous  oxide.  However,  as  a  yellow  precipitate  may 
contain  small  particles  of  an  orange  coloured,  a  brown,  or 
even  a  black  precipitate,  without  its  colour  being  very  per- 
ceptibly altered,  it  is  the  safest  way  to  assume  the  presence 
of  all  the  metals  named  in  110  in  any  precipitate  produced 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  to  proceed  accordingly  as 
the  next  paragraph  (§191)  directs.  . ,; 

§  191.t  -  .       I 

The    Precipitate    produced    by    Sulphuretted    Hydrogen    is 
treated  with  Sulphide  of  Ammonium ;  Separation  of  Diinsioii       . 
2  of  Group  V.  from  Group  VI.  .  s 

A  .small  portion  of  the  thoroughly  washed  pre-  114 
cipitate  produced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the 
acidified  solution  is  introduced  into  a  test-tube,J  a 
little*  water,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  yellow 
sulphide  of  ammonium  or  sulphide  of  sodium  added, 
and  the  mixture  warmed  gently  for  a  short  time.|| 

*  As  an  exception,  the  precipitate  thrown  down  from  the  acid  solution  by  8nl> 
phuretted  hydrogen  may  contain  zinc  and  iron — ^for  instance,  zinc  if  the  acetate  of 
an  alkali  is  present,  iron  when  the  solution  contains  stannic  chloride  and  but  little 
free  hydrochloric  acid  (KS  torch). 

+  Consult  the  notes  in  the  Third  Section. 

t  If  there  is  a  somewhat  large  precipitate,  this  may  be  readily  effected,  by 
means  of  a  small  spatula  of  platinum,  glass,  or  horn  ;  but  ii  the  amount  of  precipi- 
tate is  onl^  very  trifling,  a  hole  should  be  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  filter,  and 
the  precipitate  rinsed  into  the  test-tube  by  means  of  the  wash-bottle;  tiie  pre. 
cipitate  48  then  allowed  to  subside,  and  the  water  decanted. 

II  If  the  solution  contains  copper,  which  may  generally  be  known  by  the  colour 
of  the  liquid,  and  may  be  ascertamed  with  certainty  by  testing  with  a  dean  iron 
rod  (see  §  120,  11),  sulphide  of  sodiiuai  should  be  used  instead  of  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium (in  which  -sulphide  of  coppems  not  absolutely 'insoluble,  see  §  120,  5^  and 
tiie  mixtUfe  bailed.  But  if  the  solution  contains  mercuric  oxide  as  well  as  copper 
(the  presence  of  the  former  is  generally  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  several  changes 
of  colour  exhibited  by  the  precipitate  formed  on  adding  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
water  [§  119,  3],  and  which,  in  doubtful  cases,  may  be  detected  with  positive  cer< 
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1.  The  precipitate  dissolves  completely  in  sulphide  115 
of  ammonium  (or  sulphide  of  sodium,  as  the  case  may  be)  : 
absence  of  the  metals  of  Group  V. — cadmium,  lead,  bismuth, 
copper,  and  mercury.     The  remainder  of  the  precipitate  (a  portion 

of  which  has  been  digested  with  sulphide  of  ammonium)  is  treated 
according  to  §  192.  If  the  precipitate  produced  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  was  so  trifling  that  the  whole  of  it  has  been  used  in  the 
treatment  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  solution  obtained  in 
tha,t  process  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate filtered,  washed,  and  treated  as  directed  §  192. 

2.  The  precipitate  is  not  dissolved,  or  at  least  not  116 
completely,  even  on  heating  with  more  sulphide  of  ammonium 
(or  sulpMde  of  sodium,  as  the  case  may  be)  :  presence  of  metals  of 
Group  V.     The  liquid  is  diluted  with  4  or  6  parts  of  water,  filtered, 
and  the  filtrate  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  slight  excess. 

a.  A  pure  white  turbidity  is  2>rodtcced  from  the  separation  of 
sulphur :  absence  of  the  metals  of  Group  VI. — ^gold,  plati- 
num, tin,  antimony,  and  arsenic*  The  rest  of  the  precipitate 
(of  which  a  portion  has  been  digested  with  sulphide  of  am- 
monium) is  treated  according  to  §  193. 

b,  A  coloured  precipitate  is  formed:  presence  of  metals  of  117 
Group  VI.  and  of  Group  V.     The  entire  precipitate  produced 

by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  treated  like  the  small  portion 
(114)>  that  is,  it  is  digested  with  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium 
or  sulphide  of  sodium,  as  the  case  may  be,  allowed  to  subside, 
and  the  supernatant  liquid,  which  should  be  yellow,  is  poured 
on  to  a  filter ;  the  residue  in  the  tube  is  digested  once  more 
with  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  (or  sulphide  of  sodium), 
and  .filtered.     The  residue  t  (containing  the  sulphides  of  Group 

tainty  by  testing  a  portion  of  the  original  solution  with  stannous  chloride  after  it 
has  been  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid),  sulphide  of  ammonium  must  be  used, 
although  the  separation  of  the  sulphides  of  the  sixth  group  from  the  sulphide  of 
copper  is  not  fully  effected  in  such  cases.  Were  sulphide  of  sodium  used,  the 
sulphide  of  mercury  would  dissolve  in  this  reagent,  and  this  would  render  the 
ulterior  examination  of  the  sulphides  of  the  sixth  group  more  difficult.  But  even 
when  this  precaution  is  taken  the  dissolution  of  the  copper  cannot  be  always 
guarded  against,  as  sulphide  of  copper  is  soluble  in  certain  sulphur  salts,  such  as 
those  whi^  sulphide  of  arsenic  and  sulphide  of  tin  form  with  sulphide  of  sodium. 

«  It  is  self-evident  that  this  inference  becomes  uncertain  if  the  precipitate  pro- 
daced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  instead  of  being  digested  with  a  small  quantity 
of  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  has  been  treated  with  a  large  quantity  of  that 
reagent ;  for  in  that  case  such  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur  separates  that  any  traces 
of  sulphide  of  arsenic  or  stannic  sulphide  which  may  have  been  thrown  down  can- 
not be  detected.     Comi)are  also  notes  .to  §  190  and  §  191  in  the  Third  Section. 

If  the  residue  suspended  in  the  liquid  containing  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and 
insoluble  therein,  subsides  readily,  it  should  not  be  transferred  to  the  filter,  bat 
washed  in  the  tube  by  decantation.  If  the  subsidence  proceeds  slowlj^nd  with 
difiBculty,  however,  the  precipitate  is  transferred  to  the  filter,  and  washed  there ; 
a  hole  is  then  made  in  iihe  bottom  of  the  filter,  and  the  residue  rinsed  into  a  small 
porcelain  basin  by  means  of  a  wash-bottle :  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat  will 
now  materially  aid  the  subsidence  of  the  residue,  and  the  supernatant  water  may 
then  be  decanted.  The  sulphides  are  occasionally  suspended  in  the  liquid  in  a 
state  of  such  minute  division  that  a  clear  filtrate  cannot  be  obtained ;  in  cases  of 
the  kind,  some  nitrate  of  ammonia  should  be  added  to  the  liquid,  and  it  should 
be  aJlowed  to  settle  at  a  gentle  heat  for  some  time  before  filtering. 
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Y.),  is  washed,  and  then  treated  as  directed  in  §  193.  The 
filtrate  (which  contains  the  metaLs  of  Group  VI.  in  the  form 
of  sulphur  salts)  is  diluted  with  water,  hydrochloric  axnd 
added  to  distinctly  acid  reaction,  and  the  whole  gently  heated ; 
the  precipitate,  which  contains  the  sulphides  of  the  metals 
of  Group  VI.  mixed  with  sulphur,  is  collected,  washed 
thoroughly,  and  treated  as  directed  in  the  next  paragraph 
(§  192). 

§  192.* 

Detection  of  the  Metals  of  Group  VI. :  Arsenic,  Antimony, 
Tin,  Gold,  Platinum. 

If  the  precipitate  consisting  of  the  sulphides  of  Group  VI.  is  of  U^ 
a  pure  yellow  colour,  this  indicates  principally  arsenic  and 
stannic  oxide;  if  it  is  distinctly  orange-yellow,  antimony  is 
sure  to  be  present;  if  it  is  brown  or  black,  this  denotes  the 
presence  of  stannous  oxide,  platinum,  or  gold. 

Beyond  these  general  indications  the  colour  of  the  precipitate 
is  not  a  safe  guide.  It  is  therefore  always  advisable  to  test  a 
yellow  precipitate  also  for  antimony,  gold,  and  platinum,  since 
minute  quantities  of  the  sulphides  of  these  metals  are  completely 
masked  by  a  large  quantity  of  stannic  sulphide  or  sulphide  of 
arsenic.  ** 

In  many  cases,  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  from  the  general 
examination  whether  gold  and  platinum  are  present,  and,  as  the 
presence  of  these  metals  renders  the  analysis  more  complicated,  the 
method  employed  when  gold  and  platinum  are  present  will  d^er 
from  that  used  when  they  are  not. 

1.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  gold  and  platinum 
are  present. 

A  little  of  the  precipitate  is  heated  on  the  lid  of  a  porcelain 
crucible,  or  on  a  piece  of  porcelain  or  glass.t 

a.  There  is  no  fioced  residvs:  probable  presence  of  arsenic,  119 
absence  of  the  other  metals  of  Group  VI.  As  a  confirmatory  test, 
a  portion  of  the  precipitate  is  reduced  with  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  carbonate  of  soda  (§  132,  12). J  Whether  the  arsenic  was 
present  in  the  form  of  arsenious  acid  or  of  arsenic  acid  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  methods  described  in  §  134,  11. 

h.  There  is  a  fixed  residue.  In  that  case  tin,  antimony,  120 
and  arsenic  must  be  sought  for.||    The  remainder  of  the  pre- 

*  Consult  the  note*  in  the  Third  Section. 

t  It  is  self-evident  that  this  preliminary  examination  may  be  omitted  if  the 
precipitate  has  any  other  colour  than  yellow ;  moreover,  it  will  not  give  a  decisive 
result  unless  the  precipitate  has  been  thoroughly  washed. 

t  If  the  precipitate  contaios  much  free  smphnr,  the  sulphide  of  araenio  which 
may  be  present  is  dissolved  by  digestion  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  solution 
filtered,  evaporated  to  dryness  with  addition  of  a^mall  quantity  pf  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  the  residue  heated  with  cyanide  of  potassium  and  carbonate  of  soda. 

li  The  method  given  in  h  for  the  detection  of  tin,  antimony,  and  arsenic  is 
especially  applicable  when  iihe  tin  and  arsenic  are  present  in  somewhat  lai^ 
quantity.  If  the  precipitate  contains  only  a  very  snudl  proportion  of  these,  the 
process  described  in  §  134,  2,  is  preferable. 
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cipitate  is  thoroughly  dried  on  the  filter,  ground  up  with  about 
1  part  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  and  1  part  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  the  mixture  transferred  in  small  portions  at  a  time  to  a 
porcelain  crucible,  in  which  2  parts  of  nitrate  of  soda  have  been 
previously  heated  to  fusion  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible.* 
As  soon  as  the  oxidation  is  complete,  the  melt  is  poured  on  to  a 
piece  of  porcelain.  After  cooling,  the  fused  masst  (the  portion 
still  sticMng  to  the  inside  of  the  crucible  as  well  as  the  portion 
poured  out  on  the  porcelain)  is  treated  with  cold  water,  the  in- 
soluble residue — which  will  remain  if  the  mass  contained  anti-» 
mony  or  tin — collected  on  a  wetted  filter,  and  washed  thoroughly 
with  a  mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  water  and  alcphol.  (The 
alcohol  is  added  to  prevent  the  dissolution  of  the  antimonate  of 
soda.  The  washings  are  not  added  to  the  filtrate.)  The  filtrate 
and  the  residue  are  e2camined  in  the  following  way : — 

a.  Examination  of  the  filtrate  for  arsenic  (which  ^9i\ 
will  be  present  in  it  in  the  form  of  arsenate  of  soda).  The 
solution  is  acidified  with  nitric  acid  until  it  has  a  distinctly 
acid  reaction ;  J  it  is  then  heated  to  expel  carbonic  acid  and 
nitrous  acid,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  solution  added  to 
2  or  3  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  mipiybdate  of  ammonia  in  nitric 
acid  (§  52),  the  mixture  being  iieated  until  it  boils.  If  there 
is  a  yellow  or  yellowish  precipntate  (a  pure  white  precipitate  is 
to  be  disregarded),  arsenic  ia  present  (§  133,  9). 

To  confirm  this,  the  remainder  of  the  liquid  is  divided  into 
two  portions;  to  the  one  ^ome  nitrate  of  silver  (not  too 
little)  is  added  and  the  solution  filtered  if  chloride  of  silver  || 
separates ;  a  layer  of  dilute  solution  of  ammonia  (1  part  of 
ammonia  solution  to  2  of  water)  is  now  poured  on  to  the 
surface  of  the  filtrate  down  the  side  of  the  tube,  which  must  be 
held  in  a  slanting  position,  and  the  tube  put  on  one  side  with- 


*  Special  care  should  be  taken  not  to  heat  the  mixture  too  strongly.  If  the 
amount  of  the  precipitate  is  so  minute  that  the  operation  described  above  cannot 
be  convenienldy  performed,  the  filter  and  precipitate  adhering  to  it,  after  being 
dried,  is  cut  into  email  pieces,  ground  up  with  some  carbonate  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  the  mixture  projected  into  the  fusing  nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  preferable,  however, 
in  such  cases,  to  procure,  if  practicable,  a  larger  amount  of  the  precipitate,  as 
otherwise  there  wiJl  be  but  Uitle  hope  of  effecting  the  detection  of  all  the  metals 
of  (irroup  VI.  with  certainty. 

t  Supposing  all  the  metallic  stdphides  of  the  sixth  group  above  mentioned  to 
have  been  present,  the  fused  niass  would  consist  of  antimonate  and  arsenate  of 
soda,  stannic  oxide,  metallio  gold  and  platinum,  sulphate,  carbonate,  nitrate,  and 
some  nitrite  of  soda:  If  the  heat  has  been  too  strong,  stannate  of  soda  will  have 
been  formed.  See  §  134^  1.  When  gold'  and  tin  are  present  together,  the  fused 
mass  often  has  a  peculiar  light  red  colour. 

X  In  some  cases  where  a  somewhat  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  soda  has 
been  used,  or  a  very  sia^ng  heat  applied,  a  trifling  {>recipitate  (hydrated  stannio 
oxide)  may  separate  on  acidifying  the  filtrate  with  nitric  acid.  This  may  be  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  and  then  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  undissolved  residue. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  it  may  contain  arsenic ;  so  that  arsenic  present 
in  small  quantity  may  be  overlooked  if  the  fusion  has  been  made  at  too  high  a 
temperature  and  tin  is  also  present. 

II  Chloride  of  silver  will  separate  if  the  reagents  were  not  perfectly  pure,  or  the 
precipitate  has  not  been  thoroughly  washed. 
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out  shakisg.  The  formation  of  a  reddish-brown  precipitate, 
which  appears  hovering  cloud-like  between  the  two  layers 
(and  may  be  seen  far  more  readily  and  distinctly  by  reflected 
than  by  transmitted  light),  denotes  the  presence  of  arsenic. 
If  the  arsenic  is  present  in  some  quantity,  and  the  free  nitric 
acid  of  the  solution  is  exactly  saturated  with  ammonia,  stirring 
in  the  meantime,  the  precipitate  of  arsenate  of  silver  colours 
the  whole  of  the  liquid  brownish-red. 

To  the  other  portion  of  the  acidified  solution,  ammonia  is  122 
added,  and  then  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and 
chloride  of  ammonium,  the  sides  of  the  vessel  being  rubbed 
with  a  glass  rod.  A  crystalline  precipitate  of  arsenate  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia,  which  frequently  does  not  form  until 
after  long  standing,  and  is  deposited  more  particularly  on  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  shows  the  presence  of  arsenic.  As  a  con- 
firmatory test,  the  precipitate,  after  being  washed  with  water 
containing  ammonia,  may  be  dissolved  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  the  solution  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  or  the  arsenic  may 
be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  (compare  §  132  and  §  133). 
In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  arsenic  was  originally  pre- 
sent in  the  form  of  arsenious  acid  or  of  arsenic  acid  the 
methods  described  in  §  134,  11,  should  be  employed. 

/3.  Examination  of  the  residue  for  antimony,  tin,  123 
gold,  platinum. 

As  the  antimony,  if  present,  exists  in  the  residue  as  white 
pulverulent  antimonate  of  soda,  the  tin  as  white  flocculent 
stannic  oxLde,  the  appearance  alone  of  the  residue  sometimes 
indicates  its  nature ;  it  must  be  noted,  however,  that  a  little 
oxide  of  copper  may  also  be  present  in  this  residue,  as  sul- 
phide of  copper  is  slightly  soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium 
and  also  in  the  double  salts  which  sulphide  of  arsenic  and 
sulphide  of  tin  form  with  sulphide  of  sodium.  The  precipitate 
is  transferred  to  the  lid  of  a  platinum  crucible,  or  to  a  small 
platinum  capsule,  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  little  water 
added,  and  a  small  compact  lump  of  puriB  zinc  (free  from  lead) 
thrown  in,  no  matter  whether  the  precipitate  has  completely 
dissolved  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  or  not.  The  tin  and  anti- 
mony are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  the  action  of  the 
zinc.  The  presence  of  antimony  is  dete*.^ted  at  once,  or 
after  a  short  time,  by  the  blackening  oi  t^  platinum.  As  soon 
as  the  disengagement  of  hydrogen  lia.s^|tly  ceased ^  the  lump 
of  zinc  is  taken  out,  the  solution  of  ohlo^^fcLainc  removed  by 
cautious  decantation,  the  iia^tuln  vv  arm^^Hth  hydri3chloric 
acid,  and  the  solution — which,  if  t  f  n  ^^^^l^^Vt>  ^iH  contain 
stannous  chloride — te^ed  with  mcicuiic  cB^pde  {§  129,  8). 
The  antimony  which  has  botu  deposited  (anajfeo  any  copper 
present)  is  scarcely  acted  on  by  the  warm  hyurochloiic  acid, 
and  may  be  examined  before  the  blowpipe  (§  131,  13),  or  dis- 
solved in  hot  nitric  acid  containing  a  little  tartaric  acid,  and 
tested  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  the  solution  contains 
copper,  this  is  precipitated  as  sulphocyanate  (§  120,  10)  before 
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adding  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  order  to  ascertain  in 
what  state  of  oxidation  the  tin  or  antimony  were  originally 
present,  the  methods  given  in  §  134,  9  and  10,  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

2.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  gold  or  124 
platinum. 

In  this  case,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  f fuit  that  tin,  antimony, 
and  arsenic  sulphides  may  be  volatilized  as  chlorides  by  heating 
them  with  an  intimate  and  well-dried  mixtvire  of  3  to  5  parts  of 
ammonium  chloride  and  1  part  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  the  gold 
and  platinum  sulphides  yielding  a  residue  of  the  respective  metals. 
The  operation  is  carefully  conducted  in  the  apparatus  shown]  in 
fig.  43,  which  does  not  require  explanation. 


Fig.  43. 

The  tube  a  6  is  from  30  to  40  cm.  long,  and  about  16  m.m. 
in  diameter.  The  porcelain  boat  c,  into  which  the  mixture  to  be 
examined  is  introduced,  is  similar  to  that  shown  in  fig.  40  (p.  175), 
but  should  usually  be  somewhat  longer  (7  cm.  long).  The  boiling 
flask  d  holds  about  150  to  180  cc,  and  is  half  filled  with  water. 
The  bottle  e,  which  serves  as  a  respirator,  has  a  capacity  of  about 
2  litres. 

When  the  apparatus  has  been  arranged,  the  sulphides  of  Group 
YI.,  or  the  dried  precipitate  containing  them,  is  carefully  ground 
up  with  about  6  parts  of  the  mixture  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and 
nitrate  of  ammonia ;  t]^  whole  is  placed  in  the  porcelain  boat  and 
until  it  occupies  the  position  shown  in 
ghwhlcKa  short,  open,  glass  tube  passes, 
e  tap^il^pened  (either  a  glass  tap  or  a 
_^^  modej^  stream  of  air  allowed  to  pass 
from  a  to  6.  Tim^^rcelain  hMTand  its^ontents  are  then  heated, 
at  first  gently,  bu*  afterwards  gradually,  up  to  a  high  temperature. 
A  white  sublimate  soon  begins  to  form  close  to  c  (between  c  and  6), 
and  gradually  increases  in  quantity. 

As  soon  as  all  the  volatile  compounds  have  been  driven  off 
from  the  boat,  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  removed  from  the 
tube  by  means  of  a  hooked  wire.     If  there  is  no  residi^gki  the 


pushed  into  the  tubOi 
the  figure.     AcorJ' 
is  then  inserted 
screw  pinchcock). 
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boat,  gold  and  platinum  sire  absent ;  if  there  is  a  residue  baving  a 
metallic  appearance,  the  first  part  of  the  operation  may  be  con- 
sidered as  completed;  but  if  the  appearance  of  the  residue  renders 
it  probable  that  all  the  antimony,  tin,  or  arsenic  have  not  been 
completely  volatilized,  the^ioperation  must  be  repeated  as  before, 
with  the  addition  of  a  further  quantity  of  the  mixture  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  and  nitrate  of  ammonia.  The  residue  and  the  sub- 
limate are  then  tested  as  follows  : — 

a.  The  residue.  This  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  the  solu- 
tion evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  then  tested  for  gold  and 
platinum  according  to  §  128. 

/3.  The  sublimate.  The  tube  ah  is  rinsed  out  with  the 
water  contained  in  the  flask  d  (which,  when  antimony  is  pre- 
sent, sometimes  has  a  milky  appearance),  and  the  washings 
from  the  tube,  which  are  usually  turbid,  are  warmed  with  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid  until  they  become  clear ;  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  then  passed,  and  the  precipitate  collected,  washed, 
dried,  and  examined  for  tin,  antimony,  and  arsenic  as  in 

119  to  124. 

§  193.* 

O^etection  of  the  Metallic  Oxides  of  Group  V.,  Division  2; 

Oxide  of  Lead,  Oxide  of  Bismuth,  Oxide  of  Copper,  Oxide  of  Cad- 
mium^ Mercuric  Oxide. 

The  portion  of  the  precipitate  which  was  insoluble  125 
in  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  thoroughly  washed  and 
boiled  with  dilute  nitric  aci(!h.  This  is  best  done  in  a  small 
porcelain  dish,  heating  the  precipitate  with  some  water,  and  then 
gradually  adding  nitric  acid  with  constant  stirring.  Any  great 
excess  of  acid  must  be  avoided. 

1.  The  precipitate  dissolves,  and  there  remains  126 
floating  in  the  liquid  nothing  but  the  separated,  light, 
flocculent,  yellow  sulphur:  this  indicates  the  absence  of 
mercury.  Cadmium,  copper,  lead,  and  bismuth  may  be 
present.  The  separated  sulphur  is  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate 
treated  as  follows  after  the  greater  part  of  the  nitric  acid  has  been 
removed  by  evaporation. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  moderate  quantity  is  added  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  filtrate,  the  mixture  heated  gently,  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  time.  ^  -^ 

a.  No  precipitate  i^i  forfl^fl^   absence  of  lead.     The  127 
remainder  of  thje  filtratif  jb  ii]L|(^.l  with  amitenia  in  excess, 
and  gently  hea*J^  \*^^  C*  * 

a.  There  tI^o  2^recij>iia!lf^^K}^Q^  of  bismuth.     If  the  128 
liquid  is  blue,  copper  is  ^WSent;  very  minute  traces  of 
copper,  however,  might  be  overlooked  if  the  colour  of  the 
ammoniacal  liquid  alone  were  regarded.     To  be  quite  cer- 
tain^ and  also  to  test  for  cadmium,  the  ammoniacal  solution 

*  Constdt  the  notes  in  the  Third  Section.- 
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is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  some  water  added,  and 

sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  to   render   the  solution  very 

dightly  acid. 

aa,  A.  small  portion  of  the  solution  is  tested  for  copper  129 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.     A  reddish-brown  pre- 
cipitate indicates  copper;  if  the  amount  is  very  small, 

^ ..  there  is  only  a  light  brownish-red  turbidity. 

hb.  If  copper  is  absent,  some  more  hydrochloric  acid  is  130 
,   added  to  the  remainder  and  then  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
/     a  yellow  precipitate  indicates  cadmium.     If  copper  is 
'        present,  it  is  most  conveniently  removed  as  cuprous  sul- 
phocyanate  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid  and   sulpho- 
cyanate  of  potassium,  warming  the  mixture,  and  allow- 
iig  it  to  stand ;  the  filtrate,  after  being  evaporated  to 
dri^  off  excess  of  sulphurous  add,  is  tested  for  cadmium 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.     Or  both  metals  may  be 
•  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  after  adding  hydro- 
chloric add  to  the  solution  and  the  sulphides  separated 
by  cyanide  of  potassium  (in  which  case  the  sulphides  must 
have  been  recently  precipitated),  or  by  boiling  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  (§  123).* 

/3.  A  precipitate  is  formed :  bismuth  is  present.!  The  131 
solution  is  filtered  and  the  filtrate  tested  for  copper  and 
cadmium  (zinc  may  also  be  possibly  present)  as  directed 
in  128-  The  washed  precipitate  is  tested  especially  for  bis- 
muth by  slightly  drjring  the  filter  containing  it  between 
blotting-paper,  removing  the  still  moist  precipitate  with  a 
platinum  spatula  or  a  knife,  3issolving  it  on  a  watch-glass 
in  the  least  possible  qtiantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add- 
ing plenty  of  water.  The  appearance  of  a  milky  turbidity 
confirms  the  presence  of  bismuth. 

h.  Sulphuric  acid  produces  a  precipitate:  presence  132 
of  lead.  The  whole  of  the  nitric  acid  solution  is  mixed  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  and  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  until  the  nitric  acid  is 
expeUed ;  the  residue  is  added  to  some  water  containing  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  sulphate  of  lead  left  undissolved  is  filtered  off 
at  once,  and  the  filtrate  tested  for  bismuth,  copper,  and  cad- 
mium (zinc  and  iron  may  possibly  be  present  also)  as  directed 
in  127 ;  t  t^©  precipitate,  after  being  washed,  is  tested  by  one 
of  the  methods  given  in  §  123. 

*  If  the  precipitate  thrown  dowf  frSfctKe  acid  solution  by  sulpharetted  hydro- . 
gen  contains  sulphide  of  zinc  (see  note  *,  JfeaOli,  th&  zinc  will  be  found  in  the  filtrate 
&oin  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  and  ^u\[j^Mm  copper,  and  is  precipitated  as  white 
sulphide  of  zinc  on  adding  ammonia  t^^^Blution,  and,  J^jfecessary,  a  little  sul- 
phide of  ammonium.  ^^t§^  "^^ 

f  If  the  precipitate  thrown  down  f^BRe  ricid  solution  bv  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen contains  sulfide  of  iron  (see  note  *,  p.  296),  this  is  found  in  the  precipi- 
tate /3  produced  by  ammonia,  and  may  generally  be  detected  by  its  reddish-brown 
colour.  As  a  confirmatory  test,  snlphocyanate  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  portion  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid  solution. 

:;:  For  another  method  of  separating  cadmium,  copper,  lead,  aud  bismuth,  see 
the  Third  Section,  Second  Part,  Appendix  and  notes  to  §  193. 
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2.  The  precipitate  of  the  suljphides  does  not  dissolve  133 
entirely  in  the  boiling  nitric  acid,  but  leaves  a  resi- 
due, besides  the  sulphur  that  floats  in  the  fluid.  Mer- 
curic oxide  is  probably  present ;  if  the  precipitate  is  heavy  and 
black,  this  is  almost  certain.*  The  precipitate  is  allowed  to  sub- 
side, and  the  solution,  which  is  still  to  be  tested  for  cadmium, 
copper,  lead,  and  bismuth,  is  filtered  off  (zinc  and  iron  may 
possibly  be  present) ;  a  small  portion  of  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with 
a  large  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  and  if  no  precipi- 
tate is  produced  some  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  is 
added ;  if  any  precipitate  is  formed  or  a  coloration  becomes  visible, 
the  remainder  of  the  filtrate  is  treated  according  to  126' 

The  residue,  besides  sulphide  of  mercury,  may  also  contain  sul- 
phate of  lead  formed  by  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on  sulphide 
of  lead,  stannic  oxide,  and  possibly  sulphide  of  gold  and  sulphide  of 
platinum,  as  the  separation  of  the  sulphides  of  tin,  gold,  and  plati- 
num from  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  of  the  fifth  group  is  often 
incomplete.  This  residue  is  washed,  and  one  half  of  it  is  dissolved 
in  some  hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition  of  a  very  little  chlorate  of 
potassa,  and  the  solution  tested  for  mercury  f  with  copper  or  stan- 
nous chloride  (§  119).  The  other  half  is  fused  with  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  fused  mass  treated  with 
water ;  if  metallic  grains,  or  a  metallic  powder,  is  left  undissolved, 
this  residue  is  washed,  heated  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution 
obtained  is  tested  for  lead  with  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  nitric  acid 
leaves  a  residue,  this  is  washed,  and  any  hydrate  of  metastannic 
acid  which  it  may  contain  is  extracted  as  metastannic  chloride, 
according  to  §  130,  1.  Should  a  heavy  metallic  powder  be  left 
undissolved  in  the  process,  it  is  heated  with  aqua  regia,  and  the 
solution  tested  for  gold  and  platinum  as  directed  in  §  128. 

§  1944 

Precipitation  with  Stdphide  of  Ammonium,  Separation  and 
Detection  of  the  Oxides  of  Groups  III.  and  rv. :  Aluviina, 
Sesquioxide  of  Chromium ;  Oxide  of  Zinc,  Protoxide  of  Man- 
ganese, Protoxide  of  Nickel,  Protoxide  of  Cobalt,  Oxides  of  Iron ; 
also  of  those  Salts  of  the  Alkaline  Earths  which  are  ^precipitated 
hy  Ammonia  from  their  Solution  in  Hydrochloric  Acid :  Phos- 
jphates.  Borates,  Oxalates,  Silicates,  and  Fluorides, 

The  precipitation  of  the  above-named  bases  and  salts  by  ammo- 
nia and  sulphide  of  ammoniun^  is  satisfactory  only«^?rhen  organic 
^ihstances  (especially  non-volatile  *les)  are  absent,  s^ce  many  of 
'^^     snrh  fiH  citritt  acid,  interfere  \^ith  the  precipitatiah  of  alumina, 

#  Tf  iiic  mel^jo  sulphides  (125)  have  heen  boiled  witb  concentrated  instead  o^ 
tliUte  jntrie  acid,  tlic  white  compound,  .2HgS  +  HgO,N05  [2Hg8  +  HgCNO^J,  will 


bg  t>liefjijte(l  in^tond  of  the  black  sul|)hide.-  -Coaipare  §  119,  3.       Mk 

t  If  tt  is  an  aqueous  solution,  or  a  solution  in  very  dilute  hydxisRuorio  acid,  the 
m^rifuric  oxide  wa£  present  in'^e  original  substance  in  that  for|)a.|  but  if  the  sola- 
tton  ^^lUgeu  ^irc^pnred  by  boiling  with  concentrated  hydrochlgiic  icid,  or  by  heat- 
^^'ft  i^V  nitric  ULid  or  aqua  regia,  the  mercury  may  haYa|ftiU  originally  present 
jiQ  ir,^Hrou«  oxido  or  chloride.  •         * 

t  Goioparo  tlio  nutes  in  the  Third  Section.  ^ 
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oxide  of  chromium^  phosphate  of  lime,  Ac.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, if  organic  matter  has  been  found  in  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion (10),  to  destroy  it  before  precipitating  with  ammonia  and  sul- 
phide of  ammonium.     There  are  therefore  two  sets  of  conditions. 

A.  Organic  Substances  are  Absent. 

A  small  portion  of  the  solution  in  which  sulphuretted  134 
hydrogen  has  failed  to  produce  a  precipitate  (110),  or 
the  filtrate  from  the  precipitate  if  formed  (112),  is  put 
into  a  test-tube,  and  it  is  noted  whether  it  is  coloured  or  not ;  * 
it  is  now  boiled  to  expel  any  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  may  be 
present,  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  added,  the  whole  boiled,  and  the 
colour  of  the  liquid  again  noted;  ammonia  is  then  cautiously 
added  just  to  alkaline  reaction,  the  solution  is  heated  (observe 
whether  this  produces  a  precipitate),  and  some  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium added,  no  matter  whether  ammonia  has  produced  a  precipi- 
tate or  not. 

a.  Neither  ammonia  nor  sulphide  of  ammonium  135 
produces  a  precipitate.  Pass  on  to  §  195,  as  neither 
iron,  nickelf  cobalt,  zinc,  manganese,  sesquioxide  of  chromium, 
nor  alumina  is  present,  neither  are  phosphates,  borates,"!* 
silioates,  nor  oxalates  X  of  the  alkaline  earths ;  nor  fluorides  of 
the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  nor  silicic  acid — originally 
in  comlnnation  with  other  bases. 

h.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  produces  a  precipitate,  136 
but  ammonia  alone  does  not :  absence  of  phosphates, 
borates,-|-  silicates,  and  oxalates  X  of  the  alkaline  earths ;  of  the 
fluorides  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths ;  of  silicic  acid, 
originally  in  combination  with  other  bases ;  and  also  of  iron, 
sesquioxide  of  chromiiun,  and  alumina.     Pass  on  to  138* 

e.  Ammonia  produces  a  precipitate  before  the  addi-  137 
tion  of  sulphide  of  ammonium.     The  course  of  proceeding  to 
be  pursued  now  depends  on  whether  (a)  the  original  solu- 
tion was  simply  an  aqueous  solution,  and  has  a  neutral  re- 
action, or  (/3)  whether  it  is  acid  or  alkaline. 

a.  In  the  former  case  pass  on  to  138,  since  phosphates, 
borates,  oxalates,  and   ideates    of   the    alkaline  earths, 

*  If  the  solution  is  colourless,  it  contains  no  chromium,  or  only  traces  of  it. 
If  colonred,  the  nature  of  the  substance  present  may,  to  some  extent,  be  inferred 
from  the  tint  ;  tLug  a  gr^mi  tint,  or  a  violet  tint  turning  green  on  boiling,  points 
to  chromium  ;  a  brigbb^-gs^^^mt,  to  nickel;  a  reddish  colour,  to  cobalt;  if  the 
Bolution  tnrtig  yellow  mi  r^j^jl^ith  nitric  acid,  it  indicates  iron.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  always  botue  in  riiind  that  these  tints  are  perceptible  only  when  the 
mefaalliG  oaiide^  are  pti^got  hi  large  quantity ;  moreover,  complementary  colours, 
such,  far  instarree,  as  pH^^^  <>^  the  nickd  solution  and  the  red  of  tiie  cobalt 
solution,  will  destroy  ^SM^Hpiv  ^o  that  a  solution  may  contain  both  metals'  and 
yet  appear  almost  colmirlw. 

t  Hjl^LjphloTide  of  ammrmlum  is  present,  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  prevent 
the  pr^HHhbn  of  the  borates  (^he  alkaline  earths. 

7  (SauSe  of  magQesia  is  thrown  down  from  hydrochloric  acid  solution  by 
ammonia  M^r  <^MflHi^'^^7>  ^^'^  never  completely ;  dilute  solutions  are  not 
precipitated  by  aKfflK 

QUAL.  X  1^ 
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fluorides  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and   silicic 
acid  in  combination  with  other  bases  cannot  be  present. 

/3.  In  the  latter  caae  pass  on  to  150,  for,  if  the  solution 
was  acid,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  possible  presence  of  all 
the  substances  enumerated  in  135.  If  the  original  solution 
was  alkaline,  it  is  also  examined  according  to  150;  ^  ^ 
rule,  however,  it  is  only  necessary  to  test  for  the  bases  of 
the  third  and  fourth  groi4Band  for  silicic  acid,  phosphate 
of  alumina,  and  phosphate  of  oxide  of  chromium,  as  it  is 
quite  an  exception  to  find  the  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  | 

mentioned  in  135  in  an  alkaline  solution.  j 

1.  Detection  of  the  bases  of  Groups  III.  and  IV.  when  138 
phosphates,  &c.,  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  not  present.* 

The  solution  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  134,  a  portion  of 
which  has  been  submitted  to  a  preliminary  examination,  is  'mixed 
with  some  chloride  of  ammonium ;  ammonia  is  then  added,  just  to 
alkaline  reaction,  and  lastly  sulphide  of  ammonium  until  the  liquid , 
after  being  shaken,  smells  distinctly  of  that  reagent ;  the  mixture 
is  now  shaken  until  the  precipitate  begins  to  separate  in  flakes^ 
heated  gently  for  some  time,  and  filtered. 

The  filtrate,f  which  may  contain  the  bases  of  Groups  II.  and 
I.,  is  kept  for  subsequent  examination  according  to  §  195.  The 
precipitate  is  washed  with  water  to  which  a  very  little  sulphide 
of  ammonium  has  been  added,  and  treated  as  follows : — 

a.  It  is  pure  white:  absence  of  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel.  139 
It  must  be  tested  for  all  the  other  bases  of  Groups  III.  and 
IV.,  as  the  faint  tints  of  hydrated  oxide  of  chromium  and 
sulphide  of  manganese  are  imperceptible  in  a  large  quantity 
of  a  white  precipitate.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  by  heating 
it  in  a  small  dish  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  then  boiled  until  the  sulphiu-etted  hydrogen  (if 
any  is  evolved)  is  completely  expelled ;  to  the  solution,  filtered 
if  necessary,  and  concentrated  by  evaporation  to  a  snudl  hdkyX 
a  tolerably  concentrated  solution  of  soda  or  potassa  is  added 
in  excess,  the  whole  heated  to  boiling,  and  kept  for  some 
time  in  a  state  of  ebullition. 

a.  The  precipitcUe  formed  at  first  dissolves  completely  in  the  140 
excess    of  soda:    absence   of  manganese    and'  chromium, 
presence  of  alumina  or  oxide  of  zinc.     A  portion  of  the 
alkaline   solution   is  tested   with   sulphuretted   hydrogen 
water  (a  little,  not  excess)   for  zinc;   the  remainder   is 

*  This  simpler  method  fully  answers  the  purpose  in  most  cases;  for  very 
accurate  analysis,  the  method  be^nning  at  160  is  preferable,  as  this  allows  of  the 
detection  of  any  minute  quantities  of  the  alkaline  earths  which  may  have  been 
thrown  down  with  alumina  or  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  Solutions  which  are  dis- 
tinctiy  coloured  by  chromium,  and  therefore  contain  relatively  much  oxide  of 
chromium,  should  always  be  examined  by  160. 

t  If  the  filtrate  is  brownish,  this  points  to  nickel ;  sulphide  of  nickel,  as  is  well 
known,  being  slightly  soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium  under  certain  cotiilitioiis. 
In  this  case,  the  solution  is  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  heated  for  some  time,  the 
sulphide  of  nickel  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  filtrate  treated  as  in  §  195. 

t  Compare  §  106,  6. 
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acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia  added  in  slight 
excess,  and  the  solution  warmed.  A  white  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate insoluble  in  more  chloride  of  ammonium  indicates 
Alumina.* 

/3.  The  precipUa/te  formed  does  not  dissolve,  or  dissolves  ordy  141 
partially  in  the  excess  of  soda.  The  solution  is  diluted, 
filtered,  and  the  filtrate  tested  for  zinc  and  alumina 
according  to  140-  The  undifclved  precipitate,  which 
looks  brown  or  brownish  if  it  contains  manganese,  is 
washed  and  treated  as  follows : — 

oa.  If  the  colour  of  the  solution  gives  you  no  reason  to 
suspect  the  presence  of  chromium,  test  the  precipitate  for 
mang^anese,  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  outer  blow- 
pipe flame. 

bb.  When,  however,  the  colour  of  the  solution  indicates  142 
chromium,  the  examination  of  the  residue  insoluble  in 
solution  of  soda  becomes  more  complicated,  since  in  that 
case  it  may  contain  oxide  of  zinc  also,  possibly  even  the 
whole  of  tiie- latter  which  is  present  (§  112).  The  pre- 
cipitate, therefore,  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
solution  evaporated  to  a  small  residue,  washed  into  a 
small  flask  with  some  water,  and  the  free  acid  nearly 
neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda ;  carbonate  of  baryta 
is  now  added  to  the  clear  Hquid  in  slight  excess,  the 
mixture  allowed  to  digest  in  the  cold  with  frequent 
shaking  until  the  liquid  has  become  colourless  (this 
sometimes  takes  a  tolerably  long  time),  filtered,  and  the 
precipitate  tested  for  chromium,  by  fusion  with  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  chlorate  of  potassa  (§  102,  8).  The 
bar5rta  is  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuric  acid,  it 
is  then  filtered,  evaporated  to  a  small  residue,  and  con- 
centrated solution  of  potassa  or  soda  added  in  excess; 
the  filtrate  is  tested  for  zinc  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, the  precipitate,  if  any,  for  manganeseasin  aa. 

b.  It  is  not  white:  this  indicates  chromium,  manganese,  143 
iron,  cobalt,  or  nickel.     If  it  is  black,  or  inclines  to  black,  one 
of  the  three  metals  last  mentioned  is  present.     Under  any 
circumstanee^,  all  the  oxides  of  Groups  III.  and  IV.  must  be 
looked  for. 

The  washed  precipitate  is  removed  from  the  filter  by  means 
of  a  spatula,  or  by  rinsing  it  with  the  aid  of  a  washing-bottle 
through  a  hole  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  filter,  and  rather 
dilute  cold  hydrochloric  acid  (1  part  of  hydrochloric  ,;acid 
sp.  gr.  1*12  :  5  parts  of  water)  is  poured  on  to  it  in  moderate 
excess. 

a.  It  dissolves  completely  (except  perhaps  a  Kttle  sulphur) :  144 

*  It  is  of  course  assnmed  that  the  soda  or  potassa  used  is  free  from  alumioa 
and  sihcic  acid.  As  this  is  often  not  the  case,  it  is  convenient  to  make  a  compara- 
tive experiment  with  a  similar  quantity  of  the  alkali  alone ;  if  a  very  small  preci- 
pitate is  obtained  whilst  that  obtained  in  the  analysis  (140)  is  far  larger,  the  presence 
of  alumina  in  the  substance  may  be  safely  inf exited. 

x2 
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absence  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  or  at  least  of  notable  quantities 
of  these  two  metals. 

The  solution  is  boiled  until  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
completely  expelled,  nitric  acid  added,  the  miscture  boiled, 
filtered  if  particles  of  sulphur  are  suspended  in  the  liquid, 
and  concentrated  by  evaporation  to  a  smaU  bulk;  con- 
centrated solution  of  potassa  or  soda  in  excess  is  then 
added,  the  mixtiu^  boiled  for  some  time  with  constant 
stirring,  diluted,  and  filtered  from  the  insoluble  precipitate 
^hich  is  sure  to  remain ;  the  latter  is  washed.  The  exami- 
nation of  the  filtrate  is  first  proceeded  with,  then  that  of 
the  precipitate. 

aa.  A  small  portion  of  the  JUtrate  is  tested  for  zinc  145 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;   the  remainder  is  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  tested  with  ammonia 
for  alumina.     Compare  140* 

hb.  A  small  portion  of  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  146 
hydrochloric  acid  and  tested  for  iron*  by  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  added  drop  by  drop,  or  by  sulphocyanate  of 
potassium.  Another  portion  is  tested  for  chromium 
by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  chlorate  of  potassa, 
and  boiling  out  the  melt  with  water.  If  the  melt  or  its 
aqueous  solution  is  yellow,  chromium  is  present ;  if  it  is 
green  or  red  from  the  presence  of  manganate  or  perman- 
ganate of  soda,  it  must  be  heated  with  a  few  drops  of 
alcohol.  If  no  chromixmi  has  been  found,  and  it  cannot 
be  inferred,  from  the  green  or  red  colour  of  the  melt  or  its 
solution,  that  manganese  is  present,  the  remainder  of  the 
precipitate  is  examined  for  manganese,  by  carbonate  of 
soda  in  the  oxidizing  fiame.  If  chromium  is  present,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  remainder  of  the  precipitate  At  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid  and  tested  for  manganese 
and  zinc  (the  whole  of  "Khich  may  possibly  be  in  this 
precipitate  {§  112) )  as  directed  in  142- 

/3.  The  precipitate  is  not  completely  dissdved,  a  Uack  147 
residue  being  left  This  indicates  cobalt  and  nickel. 
This  indication  is  not  certain,  especially  in  the  presence  of 
much  sulphide  of  iron,  particles  of  which  may  become 
enveloped  in  the  separated  sulphur,  and  thus  be  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid.  The  mixture  is 
filtered,  the  precipitate  washed,  and  the  filtrate  examined 
according  to  144-  The  precipitate  together  with  the  filter  is 
ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible  until  the  filter  is  incinerated. 

The  residue  is  warmed  with  hydrochloric  Ucid  and  a  drop  148 
or  two  of  nitric  acid,  water  added,  then   slmmonia  in 
moderate  excess,  and  the  solution  filtered. 

The  ammoniacal  filtrate  will  be  blue  if  much  nickel  is 

*  As  prusadan-bliie  dissolves  in  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  a  ooloarleae  solu- 
tion, small  quantities  of  iron  may  easily  be  overlooked  if  the  ferrocyanide  is  added 
rapidly  in  large  quantity.  The  original  solution  must  be  tested  with  ferricyanide 
o£  potassium  and  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  to  see  whether  the  ison  was  present  as 
ferrous  or  ferric  oxide. 
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{H'esent,  brownish  if  there  is  much  oobalt,  and  will  have  a 
less  distinct  mixed  colour  if  both  metals  are  present.  A 
portion  of  it  is  tested  with  sulphide  of  ammonium ;  if  a 
black  precipitate  is  formed,  which  does  not  re-dissolve  on 
acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  presence  of  oobalt 
or  nidkel  is  proved. 

In  that  case,  the  rest  of  the  ammoniacal  solution  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  the  ammonia  salts  driven  off  by  gentle 

ignition,  and  the  residue  treated  as  follows : —  /f^r  C 

iw,.  A.  small  portion  of  it  is  tested  with  borax,  firn  m\  ,■ , 
the  outer  and  then  in  the  inner  blowpipe  flame.  If \ybf^. 
bead  in  the  oxidizing  flame  is  violet  wlnlst  hot,  and  oi>^^/^ 
pale  reddish-brown  when  cold,  and  becomes  gray  and  turbid 
in  the  reducing  flame,  nickel  is  present ;  but  if  the  colour 
of  the  bead  is  blue,  whether  it  is  hot  or  cold,  or  whether 
heated  in  the  outer  or  the  inner  flame,  cobalt  is  present. 
As  in  the  latter  case  the  presence  of  nickel  cannot  be 
distinctly  recognized,  and  also  if  much  nickel  is  present 
traces  of  cobalt  may  be  overlooked,  the  examination  is 
conducted  as  follows : — 

bb.  The  remainder  of  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  hydro-  149 
chloric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  evaporated 
nearly  to  dryness,  carbonate  of  soda  added  to  alkaline 
reaction,  then  acetic  acid  until  the  precipitate  produced  is 
re-dissolved,  and  lastly  nitrite  of  potassa  (§  109,  14).  If 
a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed  in  the  solution  acidified 
with  acetic  acid  after  it  has  stood  for  some  time  at  a 
gentle  heat,  this  confirms  the  presence  of  cobalt.  After 
about  twelve  hours,  the  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
tested  with  solution  of  soda  for  nickeL 

2,  Detection  of  the  bases  of  Groups  III.  and  IV.  in  cases  150 
where  phosphates,  borates,  oxalates,  and  silicates  of  the  alka- 
line earths,  fluorides  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  or 
hydrate  of  silicic  acid  may  possibly  have  been  thrown  down 
with  these  bases,  that  is,  in  cases  where  the  original  solution  was 
acid  (or  alkaline,  compare  137)  ^^^  ^  precipitate  was  produced  by 
ammonia  in  the  preliminary  examination  of  134* 

The  solution  mentioned  in  134  is  mixed  with  some  chloride  of 
nmmonium,  then  with  ammonia  until  the  reaction  is  just  alkaline, 
lastly  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  until  the  liquid,  after  being 
shaken,  smells  distinctly  of  the  reagent;  the  mixture  is  shaken 
until  the  precipitate  begins  to  separate  in  flakes,  heated  gently 
for  some  time,  and  filtered. 

The  filtrate,  which  may  contain  bases  of  Groups  II.  and  I.,  is 
kept  for  subsequent  examination  according  to  §  195.*  The  pre- 
cipitate is  washed  with  water  to  which  a  very  little  sulphide  of 
ammonium  has  been  added,  and  then  examined  in  the  following 
way.     To  gain  a  clear  notion  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 

*  If  this  is  brown  from  the  presence  of  nickel,  it  most  be  treated  as  described . 
in  the  note  f,  p.  906. 
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this  analytical  process,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  the  precipitate  for  the  following  substances :  Iron, 
nickel,  cobalt  (these  show  their  presence  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  black  or  blackish  colour  of  the  precipitate),  manganese,  zinc, 
oxide  of  chromium,  and  phosphate  of  oxide  of  chromium  (the  last 
two  are  usually  indicated  by  the  colour  of  the  solution),  alumina 
and  phosphate  of  alumina ;  also  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and  magnesia, 
these  may  have  been  thrown  down  in  combination  with  phosphoric 
add,  boric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  silicic  acid,  in  the  form  of  fluorides,  or 
in  combination  with  sesquioxide  of  chromiimi.  Besides  all  these 
substances,  hydrate  of  silicic  acid  and  free  sulphur  may  be  present 
in  the  precipitate. 

As  the  original  substance  must  be  afterwards  examined  for  all  151 
acids  that  might  possibly  be  present,  it  is  not  indispensable  to  test 
for  the  above  enumerated  acids  at  this  stage ;  yet,  as  it  is  often  of 
interest  to  detect  these  acids  at  once,  especially  in  cases  where  a 
somewhat  large  proportion  of  some  alkaline  earth  has  been  found  in 
the  sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitate,  the  method  of  detecting  the 
adds  in  question  will  be  appended  to  the  method  for  the  detection 
of  the  bases. 

As  soon  as  the  washing  is  finished,  the  precipitate  is  removed  152 
from  the  filter  by  means  of  a  small  spatula  or  with  the  washing- 
bottle,  and  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1  part  of  hydrochloric 
acid  sp.  gr.  1*12  with  about  5  parts  of  water)  in  moderate  excess 
is  poured  ov«r  it. 

a.  A  residue  remains.  The  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  153 
filtrate  treated  as  directed  in  154-  The  residue,  if  it  is  black, 
may  contain  sulphide  of  nickel  and  sulphide  of  cobalt,  and, 
besides  these,  sulphur  and  silicic  acid,  possibly  also  fli^oride  of 
calcium  (which  is  somewhat  sparingly  soluble  in  hyAfcchloric 
acid);  it  is  washed,  and  a  part  of  it  warmed  with  hydrochloric 
and  a  little  nitric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water.     If  silicic  acid 

is  present  it  remains  undissolved;  the  solution  or  filtrate  is 
tested  for  cobalt  or  nickel,  according  to  148.  The  rest  of 
the  precipitate  is  incinerated  and  tested  first  for  fluorine — 
according  to  §  146,  5,  if  silicic  acid  is  absent;  according  to 
§  146,  6,  if. silicic  acid  is  present.  If  fluorine  has  been  found, 
the  residue  left,  after  testing  for  fluorine  with  sulphuric  acid, 
is  examined  for  lime  by  treating  it  with  a  little  water,  filter- 
ing, and  adding  three  times  its  volume  of  alcohol  (comj 
155,  aa). 

b.  There  is  no  residue  (except  a  little  sulphur,  wlM^154 
purity  is  to  be  proved  by  washing,  drying,  and  burninj): 
absence  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  at  least  in  any  notable  pro- 
portion. 

The  solution  is  boiled  until  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
expelled,  filtered  if  necessary,  and  then  tested  as  follows : — 

a.  A  small  portion  of  the  solution  is  mixed  with  dilute  155 
sulphuric  acid. 

aa.  There  is  no  precipitate.     The  solution  is  mixed  ^tli 
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thrice  its  volume  of  spirit  of  wine.  If  a  white  precipitate 
is  formed,  this  consists  of  sulphate  of  lime ;  it  is  collected, 
dissolved  in  water,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  added  to  the 
filtered  solution.* 

hh,  Diltite  sulphuric  add  produces  a  precipitate.  This 
may  consist  of  the  sulphates  of  baryta  and  strontia, 
possibly  also  of  sulphate  of  lime.  The  solution  is  filtered 
and  examined  for  lime  according  to  aa.  The  precipitate 
is  washed,  or  decomposed  by  fusing  it  with  carbonate  of 
potassa  and  soda  mixture,  the  carbonates  produced  are 
washed,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to 
dryness,  taken  up  with  water,  and  the  solution  tested  as 
directed  in  164- 

/3.  A  somewhat  larger  sample  is  heated  with  some  nitric  156 
acid,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  solution  tested  for  iron  f 
with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  added  drop  by  drop,  or  with 
sulphocyanate  of  potassa ;  the  remainder  is  mixed  with  so 
much  ferric  chloride  J  that  a  drop  of  the  solution  will  give 
a  yellowish  precipitate  when  mixed  with  a  drop  of  ammonia 
on  a  watch-glass ;  the  solution  is  then  evaporated  on  a  water- 
bath  to  a  small  bulk,  washed  into  a  fiask  with  a  little  water, 
a  few  drops  of  carbonate  of  soda  added  just  suflS.cient  to 
nearly  neutralize  the  free  acid,  and  lastly  to  the  still  clear 
solution  carbonate  of  baryta  in  excess ;  it  is  now  shaken  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  cold  until  the  liquid  above  the 
precipitate  has  become  colourless.  The  precipitate  aa  is 
separated  from  the  solution  bb  by  filtration,  and  washed. 

aa.  The  precipitate  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  solu-  157 
tion  of  soda  or  potassa,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  tested  for 
alumina,[|  by  acidifying  it  with  hydrochloric  acid,  add- 
ing ammonia  to  alkaline  reaction,  and  boiling.  The  part 
of  the  precipitate  insoluble  in  solution  of  soda  is  examined 
for  chromium,  by  fusion  with  chlorate  of  potassa  and 
carbonate  of  soda  (§  102,  8),  and  heating  the  fused  mass 
with  water. 

bb.  The  solution  is  first  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid,   boiled   to   expel    the  whole    of  the 

*  As  the  precipitated  stdphate  of  lime  may  also  contain  traces  of  sulphate  of 
stronlia,  it  is  advisable,  in  accurate  analyses,  to  take  the  precaution  to  extract  with 
water.and  test  the  residue  spectroscopically  for  strontia  (§  96,  8). 

t  The  original  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  tested  with  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  and  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  to  ascertain  whether  the  iron  was  present 
as  ferrous  or  ferric  oxide. 

'X  The  addition  of  ferric  chloride  is  necessary  to  effect  the  separation  of  any 
phosphoric  acid  and  sihcic  acid  which  may  be  present.  These,  as  well  as  oxaUc 
acid,  boric  acid,  and  fluorine,  may  be  in  the  precipitate  produced  by  carbonate 
of  baryta. 

I)  If  the  solution  or  the  soda  contains  silicic  add,  the  precipitate  taken  for 
alumina  may  also  contain  silicic  acid.  If  this  is  to  be  suspected,  the  remainder  of 
the  supposed  alumina  precipitate  is  i^ited  on  the  Ud  of  a  platinum  crucible,  some 
acid  sulphate  of  potassa  added,  the  mixture  fused,  and  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  will  dissolve  the  alumina,  leaving  the  silicic  acid  undissolved;  the 
alumina  is  thrown  down  from  the  solution  by  ammonia. 
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carbonic  add,  some  ammonia  added,  and  then  solpbide 
of  ammonium. 

aa.  There  is  no  precipikUe:  absence  of  manganese  158 
and  zinc.  The  solution  contaimng  chloride  of  barium 
is  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  slight  excess, 
boiled,  filtered,  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  and 
oxalate  of  ammonia  added.  If  a  precipitate  of  oxalate 
of  lime  is  formed,  it  is  filtered  ofiT,  and  the  filtrate 
tested  for  magnesia  with  phosphate  of  soda. 

pp.  A  precipitate  is/armed.  This  is  filtered  off  and  159 
the  filtrate  treated  according  to  158*  The  precipitate, 
which  may  contain  sulphide  of  manganese,  sulphide  of 
zinc,  with  traces  of  sulphide  of  cobalt  and  sulphide  of 
nickel,  is  washed  and  tested  for  manganese,  zinc, 
cobalt,  and  nickel,  according  to  143-150  (if  the 
last  two  metals  have  not  been  found  in  153)* 

y.  If  alkaline  earths  have  been  found  in  a  and  0,  and  it  160 
is  wished  to  know  what  adds  were  in  combination  with 
them  in  the  predpitate  produced  by  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
the  following  experiments  may  be  made  with  the  remainder 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  sulphide  of  am- 
monium precipitate.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  phosphoric  add 
in  combination  with  alumina  or  oxide  of  chromium  may  be 
present  in  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  predpitate. 

aa.  A  small  portion  of  the  solution  is  evaporated  on 
the  water-bath  to  dryness,  in  a  dish  or  watch-glass,  the 
residue  dried  thoroughly  in  the  water-bath,  and  then 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  If  there  is  any  silicic 
a  ci  d  in  the  solution,  it  will  be  left  undissolved.  The  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  with  nitric  acid  and  tested  for  phos- 
phoric acid,  by  means  of  molybdic  acid  (§  142,  10). 

hh.  Another  portion  is  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  eoccess,  boiled  for  some 
time,  and  filtered ;  one  portion  of  the  filtrate  is  examined 
for  oxalic  acid,  by  acidifying  with  acetic  acid  and  add- 
ing solution  of  sulphate  of  hme;  another  portion  for 
boric  acid,  by  slightly  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  testing  with  turmeric-paper  (§  144,  6,  and  §  145,  5). 

cc.  The  remainder  of  the  solution  is  precipitated  with 
ammonia,  the  precipitate  collected,  washed,  dried,  and 
examined  for  fluorine  according  to  §  146,  5  and  6, 
respectively. 

B.  Obganic  Substances  are  Present. 

In  this  case,  the  liquid  in  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  161 
caused  no  predpitate  (llO)*  or  which  has  been  filtered  off  from 
any  predpitated  sulphides  (112),  is  divided  into  two  portions  of 
about  one-third  and  two-thirds  respectively.  The  smaller  portion 
is  examined  for  alkalies  according  to  §  197,  and  the  larger,  after 
the  organic  matter  has  been  destroyed,  is  examined  for  the  alkaline 
earths  and  the  bases  and  salts  treated  of  in  §  194.     For  this 
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purpose,  it  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  a  slight  excess  of 
carbonate  of  soda  added  and  some  nitrate  of  potassa,  the  mixture 
heated  in  a  platinum  vessel  until  all  the  organic  matter  is  de- 
stroyed, the  melt  soaked  in  water,  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  it  in 
a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  the  mixture  heated,  if  the  solution  is 
yellow  from  the  presence  of  chromic  acid,  a  little  alcohol  must  be 
added;  see  §  138,  5),  and  the  solution  examined  according  to  134* 

§  195.* 

Separation  and  Detection  of  the  Oxides  of  Group  II.  which  are 
jpredpitaied  hy  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  in  Presence  of  Chloride  of 
Ammonium,  viz.,  Baryta,  Strontia,  Idme. 

Before  commencing  the  examination,  it  must  be  decided  whether 
it  is  to  be  an  ordinary  analysis,  or  a  strictly  accurate  one  in  which 
minute  traces  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  to  be  detected  if  present. 
For  ordinary  analyses,  the  method  A  suffices,  but  for  strictly  accurate 
analyses  the  method  B  must  be  followed. 

A.  Method  fob  an  Ordinary  Analysis. 

To  a  small  portion  of  the  solution  in  which  am- 162 
monia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  precipitate  (135),  or  of  the  filtrate  from  the 
precipitate,'if  formed,  chloride  of  ammonium  is  added, 
if  there  is  no  ammoniacal  salt  in  the  solution,  then 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  some  caustic  ammonia;  and 
the  mixture  is  heated  for  some  time  very  gently  (not 
to  boiling). 

1.  There  is  no  precipitate:  absence  of  any  notable  quan- 
tity of  baryta,  strontia,  or  lime.  Traces  of  these  alkaline  earths 
may,  however,  be  present ;  in  order  to  detect  them,  proceed  as 
follows.  Some  sulphate  of  ammonia  (prepared  by  supersaturating 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  ammonia)  is  added  to  another  portion  of 
the  solution ;  if  it  becomes  turbid,  it  contains  traces  of  baryta.  To 
a  third  portion  some  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  added,  and  it  is  allowed 
to  stand ;  if  the  liquid  becomes  turbid,  traces  of  lime  are  present. 
The  remainder  of  the  solution  is  treated  as  directed  in  §  196,  after 
the  traces  of  lime  and  baryta  which  may  be  present  have  been 
removed  by  means  of  the  reagents  that  have  served  to  detect  them. 

2.  A  precipitate  is  formed :  presence  of  lime,  baryta,  163 
or  strontia.  The  whole  of  the  solution,  of  which  a  portion  has 
been  tested  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammouia,  is  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  the  sample,  the  precipitate  which  is  formed  is 
filtered  off,  after  gently  heating,  and  portions  of  the  filtrate  are 
tested  with  sulphate  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  for  traces  of  lime  and 
baryta,  which  it  may  possibly  still  contain ;  should  these  be  found, 
they  are  removed  by  means  of  the  said  reagents,  and  the  solution, 
thus  perfectly  freed  from  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  is  examined 

for  magnesia,  according  to  §  196.    The  precipitate  produced  by 

*  Compare  the  notes  in  the  Third  Section. 
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carbonate  of  ammonia  is  washed,  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on 
the  water-bath;  a  small  portion  of  the  residue  is  treated  with 
a  little  water,  and  an  equal  volume  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime 
added  to  this  concentrated  solution  containing  little  or  no  free  acid. 

a.  No  precipitate  is  formed,  even  after  the  lapse 
of  some  time:  absence  of  baryta  and  strontia,*  presence  of 
lime.  As  a  confirmatory  test  the  remainder  of  the  residue  is 
boiled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
filtered,  and  tested  with  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

b.  A  precipitate  is  produced  by  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  lime. 

o.  It  is  formed   immediately;    this   indicates  baryta.  164 
Besides  this,  strontia  and  lime  may  also  be  present. 

The  remainder  of  the  residue  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  precipitate  produced  by 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  digested  with  strong  alcohol,  the 
solution  decanted  from  the  undissolved  chloride  of  barium, 
diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  mixed  with  a  few 
drops  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  (which  will  throw  down  the 
small  portion  of  baryta  that  had  dissolved  in  the  form  of 
chloride  of  barium),  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time ;  it 
is  then  filtered,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  added 
to  the  filtrate.  The  formation  of  a  precipitate  indicates  the 
presence  of  strontia  or  lime,  or  of  both.  After  some  time 
the  precipitate  is  filtered  off  and  tested  according  to  pp. 
101-102  for  strontia  and  lime.  It  should  be  noted  that, 
although  the  separation  by  boiling  the  sulphates  with  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  suffices  for  ordinary  cases,  in  very  delicate 
analyses  the  nitrates  must  be  separated  by  means  of  ether- 
alcohol,  and  the  residue  examined  spectroscopically. 

p.  The  precipitate  is  formed  only  after  some  time :  absence  165 
of  baryta,  presence  of  strontia.  Concentrated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  in  not  too  small  a  quantity,  is  added 
to  the  remainder  of  the  residue  from  2,  p.  313-14,  and 
the  whole  boiled  for  some  time,  renewing  the  water  as  it 
evaporates,  and  adding  ammonia  to  keep  the  liquid  alkaline. 
The  undissolved  sulphate  of  strontia  is  then  separated  by 
filtration,  and  the  filtrate  tested  for  lime  with  oxalate  of 
ammonia. 

B.  Method  for  Very  Accurate  Analyses. 

As  the  precipitation  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  by  means  of  166 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  affected  by  the  presence  of  la^ge  quantities 
of  ammonia  salts,  they  must  be  removed  before  testing  for  the 
alkaline  earths,  whether  originally  present  or  introduced  in  the 
preceding  operation.     For  this  purpose,  the  solution,  to   which 

*  Very  minute  traces  of  strontia  cannot  be  detected  in  this  way,  as  the  sulphate 
of  strontia,  although  very  sparingly  soluble,  is  not  absolutely  insoluble.  For  the 
method  of  detecting  minute  traces  of  strontia  see  §'  99. 
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ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  have  been  added  with  negative 
results  (135 )>  is  evaporated  at  once  to  dryness,  or  the  filtrate  from 
the  precipitate,  obtained  by  means  of  ammonia  and  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
sulphur  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness.  In 
either  case  the  ammonia  salts  are  got  rid  of  by  heating ;  the  residue 
is  then  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  water  and  ammonia  added, 
the  solution  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  treated  according  to  162. 

§  196. 

Examination  for  Magnesia. 

To  a  portion  of  the  solution  in  which  carbonate, 
sulphate,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  precipitate  (162)>  or  of  the  filtrate  from  such 
precipitate  if  formed  (163),  chloride  of  ammonium 
is  added  if  ammonia  salts  are  not  already  present, 
then  some  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  soda;  should  a 
precipitate  not  form  at  once,  the  inner  sides  of  the 
test-tube  should  be  rubbed  with  a  glass  rod,  and  the 
mixture  allowed  to   remain  for  some  time. 

1.  No  precipitate  is  formed:  absence  of  magnesia.     Pass  167 
on  to  §  197. 

2.  A  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed:  presence  of 
magnesia.  To  test  for  the  alkalies,  pass  on  to  §  197.  Phosphate 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is  invariably  crystalline ;  if  phosphate  of 
soda  produces  a  slight  fiocculent  precipitate,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  magnesia  is  present.  The  slight  fiocculent  precipitate, 
which  is  sometimes  obtained  here,  may  consist  of  phosphate  of 
alumina.  It  is  produced  when  alumina  is  present  in  the  original 
substance,  and  too  large  an  excess  of  ammonia  has  been  used  in 
precipitating  the  oxides  of  the  third  and  fourth  groups.  Its 
formation  depends  on  the  fact  that  phosphate  of  alumina  is  less 
soluble  in  ammonia  than  the  hydrate.  Phosphate  of  alumina  difiers 
also  from  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  in  that  it  is  in- 
soluble in  acetic  acid.  In  order  to  ascertain  with  certainty  whether 
magnesia  is  present  or  not  in  the  fiocculent  precipitate  thrown 
down  by  phosphate  of  soda,  this  is  collected,  treated  with  a  little 
acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  filtered;  the  filtrate,  which  should 
give  no  turbidity  with  sulphate  or  oxalate  of  ammonia,  is  then 
tested  with  ammonia  and  a  few  drops  of  phosphate  of  soda.  If 
magnesia  is  present,  a  crystalline  precipitate  will  be  obtained. 

§  197. 
Examination  for  Fotassa  and  Soda. 

Any  of  the  following  solutions  will  do  to  test  for  potassa  and 
soda. 

1.  If  organic  substances  are  absent. 

a.  The  remainder  of  the  solution  tested  for  magnesia  with 
negative  results  (§  196,  1). 
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b.  The  remainder  of  the  solution  in  which  magnesia  has 
been  detected  (§  196,  2). 

2.  If  organic  substances  are  present. 

The  third  of  the  solution  in  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
formed  no  precipitate  (110),  or  the  filtrate  from  the  solution  in 
which  it  produced  a  precipitate  (112). 

A  different  process  will  have  to  be  adopted  accordingly  as  one 
or  the  other  of  these  solutions  is  employed. 

a.  In  the  case  o/  1,  a. 

A  portion  of  the  solution  which  was  found  to  contain  no  168 
magnesia  (§  196,  1)  is  gradually  evaporated  to  dryness  on 
the  lid  of  a  platinum  crucible  and  gently  ignited :  if  thereis 
no  residue,  potassa  and  soda  are  absent ;  pass  on  to  §  198. 
If  a  residue  remains,  the  whole  of  the  solution  is  treated  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  the  residue  free  from  ammonia  salts 
is  examined  according  to  169* 

p.  In  the  case  of  lyh. 

The  remainder  of  the  solution  in  which  magnesia  had 
been  detected  (§  196,  2)  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  ignited 
until  all  the  ammonia  salts  are  removed,  and  the  residue 
heated  with  water  and  a  few  drops  of  chloride  of  barium 
added.  If  a  precipitate  is  formed,  a  few  more  drops  of 
chloride  of  barium  ajre  added  until  no  further  precipitate  is 
produced,  and  then  baryta  water,  prepared  from  crystals  of 
baryta,  or  a  thin  milk  of  lime  perfectly  freed  from  all  alka- 
lies by  repeated  extraction  with  water,  is  added  until  the 
solution  strongly  browns  turmeric-paper.  After  boiling  for 
some  time,  the  .solution  is  filtered,  ammonia  and  a  slight 
excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  added  to  the  filtrate,  the 
whole  gently  warmed  for  some  time,  and  filtered;  the 
filtrate  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  and  gently  ignited 
until  all  the  ammonia  salts  are  driven  off.  If  there  is  no 
residue,  potassa  and  soda  are  absent ;  pass  on  to  §  198.  If  a 
residue  remains,  it  is  examined  according  to  169. 

y.  In  the  case  of  2. 

This  solution,  which  may  contain  organic  compounds,  and 
in  which  all  the  bases  and  salts  treated  of  in  §  194,  a£  also 
all  the  alkaline  earthy  metals,  may  be  present,  is  first  of  all 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  basin,  the  residue 
moistened  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  heated  in 
a  draft  cupboard  or  in*he  open  air  until  the  greater  part  of 
the  acid  Is  driven  off;  cold  water  is  then  added,  the  solution 
filtered,  and  chloride  of  barium  added  to  the  hot  filtrate  as 
long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed,  baryta  water  or  milk  of  lime 
is  then  added,  and  the  analysis  conducted  as  in  ^  (case 

1»^)- 
The  fixed  residue  free  from  ammonia  salts,  obtained  ac-  169 

cording  to  a,  iS,  or  7,  cannot  be  examined  directly  for 
potassa  and  soda,"for,  as  a  rule,  it  still  contains  sipall  por- 
tions of  the  alkaline  earths.  It  is  therefore  dissolved  in  a 
little  water,  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  added,  and 
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the  whole  gently  warmed  for  some  time.  If  a  precipitate 
is  formed,  it  is  filtered  off  and  the  clear  filtrate  again  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  ignited  very  gently  in  order  to  drive 
off  the  small  amount  of  ammonia  salts  present.  If  after 
this  a  residue  remains,  either  potassa  or  soda  is  present. 
The  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  with 
which  it  should  form  a  clear  solution,*  half  is  transferred 
to  a  watch-glass,  whilst  the  other  half  is  retained  in  the 
porcelain  dish. 

aa.  To  the  one-half  in  the  porcelain  dish,  a  few  drops  17Q 
of  chloride  ofplatmum  are  added.  If  a  yeUow  crystalline 
precipitate  is  formed  immediately,  or  after  some  time, 
potassa  is  present.  Should  no  precipitate  form,  the 
mixture  is  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  Jieat,  and 
the  residue  treated  with  a  very  small  qmntity  of  water, 
or,  if  chlorides  alone  are  present,  w&  a  mixture  of 
water  and  alcohol;  the  presence  of  the  most  minute 
traces  of  potassa  will  be  shown  by  a  small  quantity  of  a 
heavy  yellow  powder  being  left  undissolved  (§  89,  8).  In 
the  presence  of  an  iodide,  the  deep  brown  colour  of  the 
liquid  interferes  with  the  detection  of  potassa  by  chloride 
of  platinum  {§  92) ;  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  better 
to  test  for  potassa  with  acid  tartrate  of  soda. 

hb.  Some  antimonate  of  potassa  is  added  to  the  other  17L 
half  of  the  liquid  (in  the  watch-glass)  after  its  action  on 
test-paper  has  been  tried,  and  any  free  acid  present  neu- 
tralized with  carbonate  of  potassa.  If  a  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate is  produced  at  once,  or  after  some  time,  soda  is 
present.  If,  after  standing  twelve  hours,  no  crystals 
have  separated,  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  soda  is 
absent.  "With  regard  to  the  crystalline  form  of  the  pre- 
cipitate, and  the  precautions  to  be  taken,  see  §  90,  2. 

§  198. 

Examination  for  Ammonia. 

There  now  remains  the  examination  for  ammonia.  172' 
Some  of  the  substance  or  solution  is  ground  up  with  an  excess  of 
hydrate  of  lime,  and,  if  necessary,  a  little  water.  If  the  escaping 
gas  smells  of  ammonia,  if  it  blues  moist  red  litmus-paper,  and 
forms  white  fumes  when  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  hydrochloric 
acid  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  gas,  ammonia  is  present. 
The  reaction  is  most  sensitive  when  the  trituration  is  performed 
in  a  small  beaker,  and  the  latter  covered  with  a  glass  plate  with 
a  slip  of  moistened  turmeric-  or  red  litmus-paper  adhering  to  the 
under-side. 

*  If  the  Bolation  thus  obtained  is  not  clear,  the  purification  of  the  residue  fronk 
the  alkaline  earths,  as  described  above,  most  be  again  repeated. 
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COMPLEX  COMPOUNDS. 

A,  1.  Substances  soluble  in  Water. 

Detection  of  the  Acms.* 

I.  In  the  Absence  of  Organic  Acids. 

§199. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  which  acids  form  173 
salts  soluble  in  water  when  in  combination  with  the  bases  found ; 
this  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  examination ;  students  will  find 
the  table  given  in  Appendix  IV.  of  considerable  assistance.  The 
following  plan  of  examination  works  best  when  the  acids  are  com- 
bined exclusively  with  alkalies;  it  is  therefore  advisable  before 
testing  for  the  acids  to  precipitate  the  metals  present  by  heating 
the  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda,  filter,  and  examine  the  filtrate. 

1.  The  acids  of  arsenic,  carbonic  acid,  sulphur  com- 
bined with  metals  or  hydrogen,  chromic  acid,  hydroferro- 
cyanic  acid,  and  silicic  acid  will  usually  have  been  detected 
in  the  examination  for  bases  (see  20,  67>  and  68).  Chromic  acid 
is  also  usually  recognized  by  the  yellow  or  reddish-yellow  colour  of 
the  solution.  If  there  is  any  doubt,  the  solution  is  tested  with 
acetate  of  lead  and  acetic  acid  (§  138,  8)  or — for  very  minute 
quantities — with  decoction  of  logwood  (§  138,  12). 

2.  If  the  solution  is  not  neutral,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  174 
is  exactly  neutralized  with  nitric  acid  or  ammonia,  as  the  case  may 
be.     If  a  precipitate — consisting  of  silicic  acid,  hydrate  of  mag- 
nesia, Ac. — ^is  produced,  it  is  removed  by  filtration,  whilst,  if  car- 
bonic acid  is  evolved  on  neutralizing,  the  solution  is  boiled  until 

it  is  entirely  expelled.     The  clear  neutralized  solution  is  divided 
into  four  parts  and  examined  as  described  in  3,  4,  7,  and  8. 

3.  To  a  portion  of  the  neutral  solution  (2),  chloride  of  barium  175 
is  added,  or,  if  lead,  silver,  or  mercurous  oxide  is  present,  nitrate 

of  baryta. 

a.  There  is  no  precipitate :  absence  of  sulphuric 
acid,  phosphoric  acid,  chromic  acid,  silicic  acid,  oxalic  add, 
arsenious  and  arsenic  acids ;  also  boric  acid  and  hydrofluoric 
acid  in  any  considerable  quantity.!    Pass  on  to  176. 

h,  A  precipitate  is  formed  The  solution  is  diluted, 
and  hydrochloric  acid  or  nitric  acid  added,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
if  the  precipitate  does  not  dissolve,  or  only  incompletely,  sul- 
phuric acid  is  present. 

4.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  another  portion  of  the  clear  176 
neutral  solution  (see  2). 

*  Consult  also  the  e^lanations  in  the  Third  Section. 

t  If  the  solution  contains  considerable  quantities  of  an  ammoniacal  salt,  the 
experiment  is  not  conclusive,  since  the  baryta  salts  of  most  of  these  acids  (not  tiie 
fiulphate)  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  presence  of  ammoniacal  salts. 
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a.  There  is  no  precipitate.  Pass  on  to  181,  as 
neither  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  cyanogen,*  ferrocyanogen, 
ferricyanogen,  nor  sulphur  is  present ;  nor  phosphoric  acid, 
arsenic  acid,  arsenious  acid,  chromic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  silicic 
acid ;  nor  boric  acid,  if  the  solution  was  not  too  dilute. 

b,  A  precipitate  is  produced.     Observe  the  colour  f  177 
of  it,  then  add  nitric  acid,  and  shake  the  mixture. 

a.  T?te  precipitate  dissolves  completely :  absence  of  chlo- 
rine, bromine,  iodine,  cyanogen,  ferrocyanogen,  and  ferri- 
cyanogen, and  also  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Pass  on  to 
181. 

j8.  A  residue  is  left :  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  cyanogen,  178 
ferrocyanogen,  or  ferricyanogen  may  be  present ;  and  if  the 
residue  is  black  or  blackish,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or 
a  soluble  metallic  sulphide.  The  presence  of  sulphur 
may,  if  necessary,  be  readily  confirmed  by  adding  a  solution 
of  oxide  of  lead  in  soda  to  another  portion  of  the  solution. 

aa,  A  portion  of  the  original  solution,  or  the  solution 
precipitated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  is  tested,  first  for 
iodine,  and  subsequently  for  bromine,  by  the  methods 
described  in  §  157  (p.  226) ;  comp.  also  cc. 

lib.  A  small  portion  of  the  same  solution  as  aa  is  179 
tested  for  ferrocyanogen  with  ferric  chloride;  and,  if 
the  colour  of  the  silver  precipitate  leads  you  to  suspect 
the  presence  of  ferricyanogen,  another  portion  is 
tested  for  the  latter  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
(freshly  prepared,  by  warming  wire  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid).  If  the  original  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction, 
some  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  added  before  testing 
with  ferric  chloride  or  ferrous  sulphate,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

cc.  Cyanogen,^  present  as  a  simple  cyanide  of  an 
alkali  metal  soluble  in  water,  may  usually  be  recog- 
nized by  the  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid ;  this  becomes 
stronger  on  adding  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If 
ferrocyanogen  and  ferricyanogen  are  not  present,  the 
cyanogen  may  be  detected  in  the  solution  mentioned  in 
aa  by  the  method  described  in  §  155,  6.  For  the  de- 
tection of  cyanogen  when  these  are  present,  comp.  §  157 
and  §  226. 

As  hydrocyanic  acid  interferes  most  seriously  with  the 
detection  of  iodine  and  bromine  by  nitrous  acid,  or 
chlorine  water  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  negative  results 
obtained  in  aa  cannot  by  any  means  be  taken  as  a  proof 

*  It  has  been  already  mentioned  (73)  that  the  cyanogen  in  cyanide  of  n^rcmy 
is  not  indicated  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

f  Chloride,  bromide,  cyanide,  ferrocyanide,  oxalate,  silicate,  and  borate  of  silver 
are  white ;  iodide,  tribasic  phosphate,  and  arsenite  of  silver  are  yellow ;  arsenate 
and  ferricyanide  of  silver  are  brownish-red ;  chromate  of  silver  is  deep  porple-red  ; 
Bolphide  of  diver  black.    • 
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of  the  absence  of  iodine  and  bromine  if  cyanogen  is  pre- 
sent in  the  solution.  In  that  case,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  destroy  the  cyanogen  before  testing  for  iodine  and 
bromine  as  described  in  §  157. 

dd.  If  bromine,  iodine,  cyanogen,  f errocyanogen,  ferri-  180 
cyanogen,  and  salphur  are  not  present,  the  precipitate 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid  consists  of  chloride  of  silver. 

But  where  one  or  other  of  the  above-mentioned  sub- 
stances is  present,  a  special  examination  for  chlorine  may 
become  necessary,  particularly  when  the  quantity  of  the 
precipitate  is  so  small  that  the  presence  of  chlorine  cannot 
be  inferred  with  certainty.*  In  such  cases  the  method 
described  on  p.  226  is  applicable. 

5.  Chloric  acid  is  known  by  the  yellow  colour  produced  181 
when  a  little  of  the  solid  substance  is  added  to  some  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  watch-glass  (§  160,  7). 

6.  Nitric  acid  is  tested  iac  in  the  original  solution  with 
ferrous  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid  (§  159,  6).  The  presence  of 
certain  other  acids,  especially  chloric,  chromic,  hydriodic,  and 
hydrobromic,  interferes  with  or  prevents  this  reaction.  If  any  of 
these  acids  are  present  they  must  be  destroyed  or  removed. 
Chloric  acid  is  destroyed  by  ignition  (§  161,  at  the  end);  chromic 
acid  is  reduced  by  sulphurous  acid,  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium 
being  precipitated  afterwards  with  ammonia ;  hydriodic  acid  and 
hyd^bromic  acid  may  be  removed  by  sulphate  of  silver. 

There  still  remain  to  be  tested  for,  phosphoric  acid,  boric 
acid,  silicic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  hydrofluoric  acid. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  test  for  the  flrst  four  acids  unless  both 
chloride  of  barium  and  nitrate  of  silver  have  produced  precipitates 
in  neutral  solutions.     Compare  also  foot-note  to  175- 

7.  Phosphoric  acid  is  tested  for  by  adding  ammonia  in  182 
excess  to  a  portion  of  the  neutral  solution  (174),  then  chloride  of 
ammonium  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  (§  142,  7).     Yery  minute 
quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  are  detected  most  readilj  by  means 

of  molybdic  acid  (§  142,  10).  If  arsenic  acid  is  present,  it  must 
be  first  separated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  solution  being 
acidified  and  kept  at  70**  during  the  passage  of  the  gas. 

8.  To  detect  oxalic  acid  and  hydrofluoric  acid,  chloride 
of  calcium  is  added  to  a  fresh  portion  of  the  neutral  solution  pre- 
pared as  in  2,  and  then,  if  a  precipitate  is  produced,  acetic  acid. 
If  the  precipitate  is  soluble  in  acetic  add,  or  if  there  is  no  pre- 
cipitate, neither  oxalic  acid  nor  hydrofluoric  acid  is  present.  In 
the  opposite  case,  however,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  these 
acids  are  necessarily  present,  but  they  must  be  separately  tested 
for.  A  portion  of  the  original  substance  therefore  is  examined  for 
fluorine  according  to  §  146,  5,  and  another  portion  for  oxalic  acid 
according  to  §  145,  7. 

*  For  iostance,  if  a  copious  precipitate  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  has  been  obUinwl 
with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  subsequent  examination  showB  mere  tnctf 
of  iodine  and  bromine,  chlorine  is  most  certainly  present. 
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9.  Boric  acid  must  be  tested  for  in  the  original  solution  (or  183 
the  solution  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  soda)  sligfatly  acidified 
■vnth.  hydrochloric  acid,  by  means  of  turmeric-paper  (§  144,  6).  As 
chloric,  chromic,  and  hydriodic  acids  interfere  with  or  prevent  this 
reaction,  they  must,  if  present,  be  removed  or  destroyed  before 
the  test  for  boric  acid  is  applied.     Oomp.  §  199,  6, 

10.  If  silicic  acid  has  not  been  found  already  in  the  course 
of  testing  for  the  bases,  a  portion  of  the  solution  is  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  (§  150,  2). 

COMPLEX  COMPOUNDS. 

A,  1.  SuBSTAKCss  Soluble  in  Wateb. 

Detection  of  the  Acids. 

II.  In  Presence  of  Organic  Acids. 

§  200. 

1.  The    examination    for  the  inorganic    acids,   including  184 
oxalic  acid,  is  made  in  the  manner  described  §  199.     As  the  tar- 
trates and  citrates  of  baryta  and  silver  are  insoluble,  or  at  least 
only  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  tartaric  acid  and  citric  acid  cannot 

be  present  unless  both  chloride  of  barium  and  nitrate  of  silver 
produce  precipitates  in  the  neutral  solution;  still,  in  drawing  a 
conclusion,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  salts  are  slightly 
soluble  in  solutions  containing  salts  of  ammonia. 

In  testing  for  organic  acids,  a  neutral  solution  free  from  carbonic 
acid  is  employed,  which  has  been  freed  from  the  bases  of  Groups 
II.,  III.,  IV.,  Y.,  and  VI.  by  the  method  described  in  173  and 
174*  If  these  bases  are  not  completely  precipitated  by  carbonate 
of  soda,  as  is  often  the  case  when  non-volatHe  organic  acids  are 
present,  their  separation  must  be  effected  by  the  method  given  in 
§  184.  If  the  original  solution  is  to  be  employed  instead  of  that 
prepared  in  this  way,  a  special  note  to  that  effect  will  be  inserted. 

2.  A  portion  of  the  solution,  sufficiently  concentrated,  is  made  185 
feebly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  some  chloride  of  ammonium  added, 
then  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium,  the  mixture 
shaken  vigorously,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

a.  No  precipitate  is  formed,  either  immediately 
or  after  the  lapse  of  some  time:  absence  of  tartaric 
acid ;  pass  on  to  186* 

b,  A  precipitate  is  formed,  immediately,  or  after 
some  time.  The  solution  is  filtered,  the  filtrate  kept  for 
further  examination  according  to  186>  and  the  precipitate 
washed.  As  the  latter  may  contain  phosphate  or  oxalate  of 
lime  as  well  as  tartrate  of  lime,  it  is  necessary  to  digest  it,  and 

I  shake  it  with  solution  of  soda,  without  applying  heat,  dUute 

with  a  Kttle  water,  filter,  and  boil  the  filtrate  some  time.     If 
a  precipitate  separates,  tartaric  acid  .is  present.     Filter 
<iUAL.  Y 
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hot,  and  test  the  precipitate  with  ammonia  and  nitrate  of 
silver  as  in  §  163,  8). 

8.  The  solution  in  which  chloride  of  calcium  has  produced  no  186 
precipitate,  or  that  which  has  been  filtered  from  the  precipitate 
formed  (in  which  latter  case  some  more  chloride  of  calcium  is  to  be 
added),  is  mixed  with  thrice  its  volume  of  spirit,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  hours  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible. 

a.  No  precipitate  is  formed :  absence  of  citric,  malic,  187 
and  succinic  acids.    Pass  on  to  190- 

6.  A  precipitate  is  formed.     This  is  collected  and  the  188 
filtrate  treated  as  directed  in  190*     The  precipitate  after  being 
washed  with  alcohol  is  treated  as  follows : — 

It  is  dissolved  on  the  filter  in  a  little  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  ammonia  added  to  the  filtrate  to  alkaline  reaction,  and 
the  mixture  boiled  for  some  time. 

a.  It  remains  dear :  absence  of  citric  acid.  More  alcohol 
is  added  to  the  solution,  which  must  still  be  alkaline,  the 
mixture  put  aside  for  some  hours  at  a  low  temperature,  the 
precipitate,  which  may  contain  malate  and  succinate  of  lime, 
is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  a  little  alcohol,  dried 
until  all  the  alcohol  is  removed,*  removed  from  the  filter, 
dissolved  in  a  porcelain  dish  in  about  2  c.c.  of  strong  nitric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1*35),  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water- 
bath  ;  2  c.c.  more  of  nitric  acid  are  added  to  the  residue, 
the  mixture  again  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  same 
treatment  repeated  a  third  time.  Some  succinic  acid  will 
remain  unchanged,  whilst  the  malic  acid  if  present  is  con- 
verted into  oxalic  acid  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
residue  is  boiled  with  a  slight  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda 
solution,  filtered,  a  portion  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  a 
few  drops  of  chloride  of  calcium  added.  If  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  oxalate  of  lime  is  formed,  malic  acid  is  indi- 
cated. To  test  for  succinic  acid  the  remainder  of  the  alka- 
line solution  is  nearly  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  feebly  alkaline  solution  mixed  with  excess  of  chloride 
of  calcium,  filtered,  and  alcohol  added  to  the  filtrate ;  a  pre- 
cipitate indicates  that  succinic  acid  may  be  present.  To 
confirm  this,  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  spirit,  suspended 
in  a  little  water,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added ;  the  mix- 
ture is  then  shaken  repeatedly  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solu- 
tion separated,  and  the  ether  distilled  off,  when  the  succinic 
acid  will  be  obtained  as  hydrate  (§  1 7 1 ,  p.  246).  If  malic  acid 
has  not  been  found,  the  remainder  of  .the  alkaline  solution  is 
exactly  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,,  and  tested  for 
succinic  acid  with  ferric  chloride  (§  168,  5).t 

/3.  A   heavy  white  precipitate  is  formed :    presence  of  189 
citric  acid.     The   solution   is  filtered  boiling,  and  the 

*  Oxalic  acid  would  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on  the  alcohol 
if  the  latter  were  not  entirely  driven  oflF. 

t  For  other  methods  of  separating  malic  acid  from  succinic  add,  see  Barfoed 
(Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  7,  409). 
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filtrate  tested  for  malic  and  succinic  acids  as  in  a.  In  order 
to  be  certain  that  the  precipitate  is  citrate  of  lime,  it  is  re- 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  heated,  supersaturated  again 
with  ammonia,  and  boiled;  the  precipitate  will  now  be 
thrown  down  again.     (Compare  §  164,  3.) 

4.  The  filtrate  of  I889  or  the  solution  which  yielded  no  pre- 190 
cipitate  on  addition  of  alcohol  (187)»  ^  heated  to  expel  the  alcohol, 
neutralized  exactly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  ferric  chloride  added. 

If  there  is  a  violet  coloration,  this  indicates  salicylic  acid;  if 
a  precipitsate  is  produced,  benzoic  acid  is  present.  To  confirm  this 
the  precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  and  heated  and  digested  with 
ammonia  in  excess ;  it  is  then  filtered,  the  filtrate  evaporated  nearly 
to  dryness,  and  tested  for  benzoic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid 
(§  169,  2).  If  salicylic  acid  is  absent,  benzoic  acid  may  generally 
be  readily  detected  in  the  original  substance,  by  treating  a  small 
portion  of  it  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  this  will  leave  the 
benzoic  acid  undissolved,  and  it  may  be  collected  and  heated  on 
platinum  foil  (§  169,  1). 

5.  A  portion  of  the  original  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness —  191 
if  acid,  after  previous  saturation  with  soda — ^the  residue  or  a  portion 

of  the  original  dry  substance  is  introduced  into  a  test-tube,  some 
alcohol  poured  over  it,  about  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  added,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  boiling.  If  there  is 
an  odour  of  acetic  ether,  this  indicates  the  presence  of  acetic 
acid.*  This  odour  is  more  distinctly  perceptible  on  shaking  the 
cooling  or  cold  mixture. 

6.  Formic  acid  is  tested  for  by  just  acidifying  a  portion  of  192 
the  prepared  Qplution  (184)  with  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  mercuric 
chloride,  and  heating.     A  white  turbidity  from  the  separation  of 
mercurous chloride. indicates  formic  acid  (§  173,  6).     This  is  con- 
firmed by  nitrate  of    silver  and  by  nitrate  of  mercurous  oxide 

(§  173,  4  and  5).* 

COMPLEX  COMPOUNDS. 

A,  2.  Substances  Insoluble  in  Water,  but  Soluble  in 
Hydbochlobic  Acid,  Nitric  Acid,  or  Nitro-hydro- 
CHLORIC  AclD. 

Detection  of  the  Acids. 

I.  In  Absence  of  Organic  Acids. 

§  201. 

In  the  examination  of  these   compounds  attention  must  be 
directed  to  all  adds,  with  the  exception  of  chloric  acid.    Cyanogen 

*  In  the  presence  of  chromic  or  chloric  acid,  acetic  acid  or  formic  acid  cannot  be 
detected  by  the  methods  given.  If  chromic  acid  is  present,  the  original  solution 
should  he  mixed  with  snlphnric  acid,  excess  of  oxide  of  lead  added,  the  mixtare 
shaken  and  filtered ;  the  filtrate  is  then  mixed  with  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  add  and 
distilled.  The  distillate  ia  saturated  with  soda,  evaporated  almost  to  dryness,  and  the 
^idae  tested  according  to  191  and  192.  If  organic  acids  of  the  first  and  second 
&ow^  are  present  in  haae  quantities,  it  is  advisable  to  add  sulphuric  add  to  the 
solution,  ana  distil.    If  chloric  acid  is  present,  it  is  reduced  as  described  in  §  160,  9. 

y2 
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compounds  and  silicates  are  not  examined  by  this  method.  (Com- 
pare §  204  and  §  205.) 

1.  Carbonic  acid,  sulphur  (in  the  form  of  metallic  sul-  193 
phides),  arsenious  acid,  arsenic  acid,  and  chromic  acid,  if 
present,  have  been  f oimd  already  in  the  examination  for  bases ; 
nitric   acid,  if  present,  has  b^n  detected  in  the  preliminary 
examination,  by  the  ignition  in  a  glass  tube  (8)* 

2.  A  portion  of  the  substance  is  mixed  with  4  parts  of  pure  194 
carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  and,  if  a  metallic  sulphide  is  pre- 
sent, some  nitrate  of  soda  must  be  added;  the  mixture  is  then 
fused  in  a  platinum  crucible  if  there  are  no  reducible  metallic 
oxides  present,  in  a  porcelain  crucible  if  such  oxides  are  present ; 
the  fused  mass  is  boiled  with  water,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
examined  for  the  acids  according  to  §  199.* 

3.  As  the  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  not  completely  195 
decomposed  by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  it  is 
always  advisable  in  cases  where  alkaline  earths  are  present,  and 
phosphoric  acid  has  not  yet  been  detected  (comp.  160);  to  dissolve 

a  fresh  sample  of  the  substance  in  nitric  acid,  and  test  for  phos- 
phoric acid  with  solution  of  molybdic  acid  (§  142,  10).  If 
silicic  or  arsenic  acid  is  present,  a  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  is 
prepared,  and  these  acids  s^arated ;  nitric  acid  is  then  added,  the 
mixture  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  diluted  with  water  contain- 
ing nitric  acid,  and  tested  with  molybdate  of  ammonia. 

4.  If  in  the  examination  for  bases,  alkaline  earths  have  been 
found,  and  fluorine  has  not  already  been  detected  (comp.  160)> 
it  is  also  advisable  to  test  a  separate  portion  for  fluorine,  by 
§  146,  5. 

5.  That  portion  of  the  substance  which  has  been  treated  as  196 
directed  in  194  can  be  tested  for  silicic  acid  only  in  cases  where 
the  fusion  has  been  effected  in  a  platinum  crucible ;  if  a  porcelain 
crucible  has  been  used,  a  separate  portion  is  examined  by  evapora- 
ting the  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  solution  (§  150,  3). 

6.  A  separate  portion  of  the  substance  must  be  examined  for 
oxalic  acid  by  boiling  with  carbonate  of  soda;  see  198-  The 
alkaline  filtrate  is  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  tested  with  solution 
of  sulphate  of  lime ;  if  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate  is  formed, 
this  indicates  oxalic  acid.  As  a  confirmatory  test,  a  fresh  portion 
of  the  substance  is  examined  according  to  §  145,  7,  first  removing 
the  carbonic  acid,  if  necessary  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

*  In  the  j>re8e!iice  of  a  metallic  sulphide,  a  separate  portion  of  the  substance 
must  be  examined  for  sulpburic  acid,  by  heating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filtering, 
diluting  the  filtrate,  and  adding  chloride  of  barium. 
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COMPLEX  COMPOUNDS. 

A,  2.  Substances  Insoluble  in  Water,  but  Soluble  in 
Hydbochloric  Acid,  Nitric  Acid,  or  Nitro-htdro- 
CHLORic  Acid. 

Detection  of  the  Acids. 

11.  In  Presence  of  Organic  Acids. 

§  202. 

!•  The  examination  for  inorganic  acids  is  made  according  197 
to  §  201. 

2.  Acetic  acid  is  tested  for  in  a  portion  of  the  original  sub- 
stance or  in  the  distillate  obtained  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  described 
in  §  172,  7.     Compare  the  foot-note  on  p.  323. 

3.  A  little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  substance  in  a  watch-glass.  If  it  does  not  dissolve  entirely, 
the  residue  should  be  tested  for  benzoic  acid  and  salicylic 
acid  according  to  §  171.  Any  considerable  quantity  of  these 
acids  is  most  readily  detected  in  this  way,  but,  as  very  small  quan- 
tities may  dissolve  completely,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  sub- 
stance as  described  in  the  next  paragraph  (198). 

4.  A  portion  of  the  substance  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  198 
a  large  excess  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  adding  some  of  the 
solid  if  the  solution  is  not  strong,  and  the  precipitate  is  separated  by 
filtration.  All  the  organic  acids  will  be  in  the  filtrate  as  soda  salts. 
The  filtrate  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  heated  to  drive  off  carbonic  acid,  and  treated  according 

to  185.  If  aJiy  of  the  heavy  metals  or  alumina  have  passed  into 
solution  through  the  agency  of  organic  acids,  these  must  first  be 
removed  by  the  method  given  in  §  184  before  the  organic  acids 
are  tested  for. 

COMPLEX  COMPOUNDS. 

B.  Substances  Insoluble  ob  Sparingly  Soluble  in 
Water,  Hydrochloric  Acid,  Nitric  Acid,  and  Nitro- 
hydbochloric  acid. 

Detection  of  the  Bases,  Acids,  and  NoN-METAiuc  Elements. 

§  203* 

The  f  oDowing  substances  belong  to  this  class : —  199 

Sulphate  of  baryta,  sulphate  of  strontia,  and  sul- 
phate of  lime.f 

Sulphate  of  lead:}:  and  chloride  of  lead.|| 

*  Compare  the  notes  in  the  Third  Section,  on  the  cyanogen  compounds  insolable 
in  acids,  §  204. 

t  Sulphate  of  lime  passes  partially  into  the  »][ueous  solution,  and  often  com- 
pletely into  tiiat  efifected  by  acids. 

:!:  Sulphate  of  lead  may  pass  completely  into  the  solution  effected  by  acids. 

II  Chloride  of  lead  will  only  be  found  here  if  the  precipitate  insoluble  in  acids 
has  not  been  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water. 
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Chloride  of  silver,  bromide  of  silver,  iodide  of  silver,  and 
cyanide  of  silver.* 

Silicic  acid  and  many  silicates. 

Native  and  ignited  alumina,  and  many  aluminates. 

Ignited  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  chrome-iron  ore  (a 
compoimd  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  ferrous  oxide). 

Ignited  and  native  bioxide  of  tin  (tin-stone). 

Some  metaphosphates  and  some  arsenates. 

Fluoride  of  calcium  and  a  few  other  compounds  of  fluorine. 

Sulphur. 

Carbonaceous  matter. 

Of  these  compounds  those  spaced  (like  sulphate  of  baryta) 
are  more  frequently  met  with.  As  the  silicates  are  so  very 
important  in  mineral  analysis,  they  have  been  specially  treated  in 
§§205-209. 

The  substance  insoluble  in  water  or  acids  is,  in  the  first  place, 
submitted  to  the  preliminary  examination  described  in  a-e,  unless 
the  quantity  at  d&posal  is  too  small,  in  which  case  pass  on  to  205 » 
bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  the  substance  may  contain  all  the 
aforesaid  substances. 

a.  The  physical  condition  of  the  residue  is  attentively  examined  200 
to  ascertain  whether  it  is  homogeneous  or  not,  whether  it  is  sandy 

or  pulverulent,  whether  it  has  the  same  coloxir  throughout  or  is 
made  up  of  variously  coloured  particles,  <fec.  A  microscope,  or  even 
a  lens,  will  be  found  very  useful  for  this  purpose. 

b.  A  small  portion  is  heated  in  a  glass  tube  sealed  at  one  end ;  201 
if  brown  fumes  arise,  and  sulphur  sublimes,  this  element  is 
present. 

c.  If  the  substance  is  black,  this  indicates,  in  most  cases,  the  202 
presence  of  carbonaceous  matter  (charcoal,  coal,  bone-black, 
lamp-black,  graphite,  &c.).  A  small  portion  is  heated  on  platinimi- 
foil  over  the  blowpipe  flame ;  if  the  black  substance  is  consumed,  it 
consisted  of  carbon  in  some  shape  or  other.  Graphite  (which 
may  be  readily  recognized  by  its  property  of  communicating  its 
colour  to  the  fingers,  to  paper,  &c.)  is  not  completely  consumed 
unless  it  is  heated  to  bright  redness  in  oxygen. 

d.  A  small  portion  is  heated  for  some  time  with  a  small  lump  203 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  some  water,  and  filtered ;  one  half  the 
filtrate  is  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  the  other  half  tested  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium.  If  the  former  gives  a  white  precipitate 
and  the  latter  (provided  always  that  the  quantity  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  not  too  large)  a  brownish-black  precipitate,  this  indi- 
cates silver. 

e.  If  a  residue  has  been  left  undissolved  in  d^  it  is  washed  204 
thoroughly  with  water,  and,  if  white,  moistened  with  sulphide  of 
ammonium;  if  it  turns  black,  salts  of  lead  are  present.     If,  how- 
ever, the  residue  left  in  c^  is  black,  it  is  heated  with  a  concentrated 

*  Bromide,  iodide,  and  cyanide  of  silver  are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  converted  into  chloride  of  silver ;  they  can  accordin^y  be 
found  here  only  in  cases  where  the  operator  has  to  deal  with  a  substance  wmch — 
as  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  has  failed  to  effect  its  solution — is  examined  directly  by 
the  method  described  in  §  203. 
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slightly  acid  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,*  filtered,  and  the 
filtrate  tested  for  lead,  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.t 

The  results  obtained  by  these  preliminary  experiments  serve  as 
a  guide  in  the  following  course. 

I9  a.  Salts  of  lead  are  not  present.    Pass  on  to  206*       205 

h.  Salts  of  lead  are  present.  Heat  the  substance  re- 
peatedly with  a  concentrated  slightly  acid  solution  of  acetate 
of  ammonia*  until  the  salt  of  lead  is  completely  dissolved 
out.  A  portion  of  the  filtrate  is  tested  for  sulphuric  acid 
with  chloride  of  barium,  another  portion  for  lead  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  and  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  whilst 
the  remainder  is  diluted  with  about  20  parts  of  water  acidified 
with  nitric  acid  and  tested  for  chlorine  by  nitrate  of  silver. 
If  the  acetate  of  ammonia  has  left  a  residue,  this  is  washed, 
and  treated  as  directed  in  206* 

2,  a.  Silver  salts  are  not  present.  Pass  on  to  207*  206 
h.  Silver  salts  are  present.  The  substance,  which  is 
free  from  lead,  or  from  which  the  lead  has  been  extracted  by 
treatment  with  acetate  of  ammonia,  is  digested  repeatedly 
with  cyanide  of  potassium  and  water,  at  a  gentle  heat  (in  the 
cold  if  sulphur  is  present),  until  all  the  salt  of  silver  is  dis- 
solved and  removed.  If  a  residue  is  left,  this  is  washed  and 
treated  according  to  207*  A  small  portion  of  the  filtrate  is 
tested  for  sulphuric  acid.j:  The  remainder,  after  it  has 
been  sufficiently  diluted,  is  acidified  with  nitric  acid  either  in 
the  open  air  or  in  a  good  draught.  The  precipitate,  after 
being  collected,  washed,  and  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  on 
charcoal,  will  yield  metallic  silver  (§  115,  8).  To  ascertain 
whether  the  silver  was  originally  in  combination  with  a 
halogen,  and  with  which  halogen  it  was  united,  it  must  be 
tested  according  to  214* 

3,  a.  Sulphur  is  not  present.     Pass  on  to  206«  207 
h.  Sulphur  is  present.    The  substance  free  from  silver 
and  lead  is  heated  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible  until  all  the 
sulphur  is  expelled,  and  if  a  residue  is  left,  this  is  treated 
according  to  208* 

4,  A  considerable  portion  of  the  substance  free  from  silver,  208 
lead,  and  sulphur  is  mixed  with  2  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  2 
parts  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  1  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa,|| 

*  To  •pNffue  this,  acetic  acid  is  added  to  strong  ammonia  solution  until  it  has 
a  ftlighiily  jeid  reaction. 

•Y  The  presence  of  lead  in  silicates,  such  as  in  glass,  cannot  be  detected  by  this 
metiiod. 

t  As  the  carbonate  of  potassa  contained  in  the  cyanide  of  potassium  may  have 
produced  a  total  or  partial  decomposition  of  sulphates  of  the  alkaline  earths. 

II  Addition  of  nitrate  of  potassa  is  useful  even  in  the  case  of  white  powders, 
SA  it  counteracts  the  injurious  action  of  sihcate  of  lead,  should  any  be  present,  on 
the  platinum  crucible.  In  the  case  of  black  powders,  the  proportion  of  nitrate  of 
potassa  must  be  correspondingly  increased,  in  order  that  the  carbon,  if  present, 
may  be  consumed  as  complete^  as  possible,  and  that  any  chrome-iron  ore  present 
may  he  more  thoroughly  decomposed. 
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heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  until  the  majas  is  in  a  state  of  calm 
fusion,  the  red-hot  crucible  placed  on  a  thick,  cold  iron  plate,  and 
allowed  to  cool.  By  this  means,  the  fused  mass  may  generally  be 
removed  entire  from  the  crucible  in  a  cake.  If  this  does  not 
happen,  it  is  heated  again  until  the  edge  of  the  cake  in  the  crucible 
begins  to  melt.  When  quite  cold,  sufficient  water  is  poured  into 
the  crucible  to  well  cover  the  cake,  and  it  is  heated  carefully ;  the 
cake  then  becomes  loosened  (if  the  crucible  has  no  bruises) 
(Stockmann).  The  melted  mass,  together  with  the  crucible,  is 
placed  in  a  b^tker,  the  cake  soaked  in  water,  boiled,  filtered,  and 
the  residue  washed  until  chloride  of  barium  no  longer  produces  a 
precipitate  in  the  washings.  (Only  the  first  washings  should  be 
added  to  the  filtrate.) 

a.  The  gdtUion  thu$  obtained  contains  the  acids  which  were  209 
present  in  the  substance  decomposed  by  fusing.     But  it  may, 
besides  these  acids,  contain  also  such  bases  as  are  soluble  in 
caustic  alkalies.     It  is  treated  as  follows : — 

a.  A  small  portion  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
tested  for  sulphuric  acid  by  chloride  of  barium. 

iS.  Another  portion  (after  being  acidified  with  nitric  acid) 
is  tested  with  molybdic  acid  for  phosphoric  acid  and 
arsenic  acid  (§  142,  10,  and  §  133,  9).  If  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  arsenic  acid  must  be  tested  for  in  another 
portion  of  the  solution,  and,  if  present,  removed  by  acidifying 
it  with  sulphuric  acid,  concentrating  on  the  water-bath  to  a 
small  bulk,  and  precipitating  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  filtrate  must  then  be  tested  again  for  phosphoric  add. 

y.  Another  portion  is  tested  for  fluorine  (§  146,  7). 

d.  If  the  solution  is  yeUow,  chromic  acid  is  present. 
As  a  confirmatory  test  acidify  a  portion  of  the  solution  with 
acetic  acid,  and  add  acetate  of  lead. 

€.  The  remainder  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  210 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  water.  If  there  is  a  residue  which  will 
not  dissolve  even  in  boiling  water,  it  consists  of  silicic 
acid.  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  now  tested  in  the 
usual  way  for  those  bases  which,  being  soluble  in  caustk 
alkalies,  may  be  present,  and  especially  for  alumina. 

h.  The  residue  left  m  208  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  add  211 
(effervescence  indicates  the  presence  of  alkaline  earths — a 
residue  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  would  have  to  be  ex- 
amined according  to  213)>  and  the  solution  tested  for  the 
bases  as  directed  in  §  190.  If  much  silicic  acid  has  been 
found  in  210>  it  is  advisable  to  evaporate  the  solution  of 
the  residue  to  dryness,  and  treat  it  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  water,  in  order  that  the  silicic  acid  remaining  may  also 
be  removed  as  completely  as  posdble.  With  regeird  to  the 
alkalies  present  in  silicates  see  212> 

5.  If  it  was  found  in  4  that  the  residue  insoluble  in  acids  212 
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contained  a  silicate,  a  separate  portion  of  it  is  treated  according 
to  2289  to  ascertain  whether  this  silicate  contains  alkalies. 

6.  If  anything  is  still  left  undissolved  on  treating  the  residue  213 
left  in  208  with  hydrochloric  add  (211)>  it  may  consist  either  of 
silicic  acid  which  has  separated,  or  of  a  portion  of  the  sulphate  of 
haryta  which  has  not  heen  decomposed,  or  possihly  of  stannic 
oxide;  it  may  also  be  fluoride  of  calcium^  and,  if  it  is  dark  ccdoured, 
chrome-iron  ore,  as  the  two  compounds  last  named  are  only  de- 
composed with  difficulty  by  the  method  given  in  208.     It  should 

be  noted  that  stannic  oxide  may  be  detected  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  §  130,  11,  and  that  fluoride  of  calcium  may  be  easily 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  add  (§  146,  5).  The  disintegration  of 
chrome-iron  ore,  however,  may  be  readily  eflected  by  igniting 
1  part  of  the  ore  with  about  8  parts  by  weight  of  a  mixture  of 
1  part  of  chlorate  of  potassa  and  3  parts  of  soda  lime  at  a 
bright  red  heat  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  covered  platinum 
crucible.  The  melt  then  contains  all  the  chromium  as  an  alka- 
line chromate,  which  may  be  extracted  by  means  of  water.  If 
the  chrome-iron  ore  contains  tin  oxide,  it  is  partly  converted 
into  an  alkaline  stannate,  which  is  extracted  by  the  water,  and 
partly  remains  in  the  residue  insoluble  in  water,  from  which  it 
may  be  extracted  by  hydrochloric  add  as  stannic  chloride. 

7.  If  the  residue  insoluble  in  acids  contains  silver,  it  must  214 
be  determined  whether  it  was  present  in  the  original  substance 

as  a  compound  insoluble  in  acids,  or  whether  the  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  substance  with  solvents  has  converted  it  into 
chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  or  cyanide  of  silver.  This  has  to  be 
determined,  but  under  certain  circumstances  it  can  hardly  be 
done  by  a  simple  qualitative  examination;  this  can  be  easily 
understood.  If,  for  instance,  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  potassium 
and  chloride  of  silver  is  treated  with  water,  iodide  of  silver  and 
chloride  of  potassium  will  be  obtained.  Again,  a  mixture  of 
mercuric  iodide  with  nitrate  of  silver  when  treated  with  water 
will  yield  mercuric  nitrate  and  iodide  of  silver,  and  so  forth. 

In  order  to  And  this  out  as  far  as  possible,  a  portion  of  the 
original  substance  is  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  and  then  with 
dilute  nitric  acid ;  the  residue  is  washed  with  water,  and  a  small 
portion  of  it  tested  for  silver  according  to  203.  If  silver  is 
present,  proceed  to  ascertain  the  salt-radicle  with  which  the  metal 
is  combined;  this  is  eflected  by  treating  the  remainder  of  the 
residue  with  finely  granulated  zinc  and  water,  adding  some  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid,  shaking  repeatedly,  and  Altering  after  the 
lapse  of  some  hours.  The  filtrate  may  be  tested  at  once  for 
cUorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  cyanogen,  as  in  §  157 ;  or  the  zinc 
may  be  thrown  down  by  carbonate  ©f  soda,  so  as  to  obtain  the  salt- 
radicles  in  combination  with  sodium. 
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SECTION    IL 

FBACTICAL    COITItSE    IN    FABTICITLAB    CASES. 

I.  ANALYSIS  OF  CYANIDES,  FEBROCYANIDES,  ETC.,  INSOLUBLE  IN 
WATER,  AND  ALSO  OF  INSOLUBLE  MIXED  SUBSTANCES  CON- 
TAINING SUCH  COMPOUNDS.* 

§  204. 

The  analysis  of  cyanogen  compounds  insoluble  in  water,  as  215 
also  of  ferrocyanides,  ferricyanides,  &c.,  in  the  ordinary  way,  is 
often  attended  by  the  manifestation  of  such  anomalous  reactions 
as  easily  to  mislead  the  analyst.  Moreover,  acids  often  fail  to 
effect  the  complete  solution  of  these  compounds.t  For  these 
reasons,  it  is  advisable  to  analyse  them,  and  mixtures  containing 
them,  by  the  following  special  method : — 

1.  The  residue  left  after  all  the  soluble  substances  have  been 
extracted  with  water  is  boiled  with  strong  solution  of  potassa  or 
soda ;  after  a  few  minutes'  ebullition,  some  carbonate  of  soda  is 
added  and  the  mixture  boiled  again  for  some  time ;  it  is  filtered 
from  the  residue,  should  there  be  any,  and  the  residue  is  washed. 

a.  TJie  residu^f  which  is  now  free  from  cyanogen  (unless 
the  substance  contains  cyanide  of  silver),  is  examined  in  the 
ordinary  way,  beginning  at  37- 

h.  The  sdiUion,  which,  if  combinations  of  compound  cyan-  216 
ogen  radicles  (ferrocyanogen,  cobalticyanogen,  &c.)  are  pre- 
sent, contains  these  combined  with  alkali  metals,  may  also 
contain  other  acids,  which  have  been  separated  from  their 
bases  by  boiling  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  lastly,  also,  such 
oxides  as  are  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies. 

a.  A  portion  is  carefully  mixed  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen water.  J 

aa.  No  permcment  predpUate  is  formed  :  absence  of 
zinc  and  lead  and  also  of  other  metals  of  the  Groups  IV. 
and  Y.  (which  may  have  passed  into  solution  owing  to 

*  The  explanatory  notes  to  §  240  contained  in  the  Third  Section  of  the  Second 
Fart  must  be  carefully  studied  before  commencing  the  examination. 

t  The  presence  of  insoluble  cyanides,  ferrocyanides,  &c.,  is  generally  detected 
in  the  preliminary  examination  on  igniting  the  substance  in  a  glass  tube,  cyanogen 
and  sometimes  nitrogen  being  evolved,  whilst,  if  water  is  present,  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  ammonia  are  given  off,  and  generally  a  metal  mixed  or  combined  with  carbon 
remains  in  the  residue.  Most  of  the  insoluble  ferrocyanides  and  ferricyanides 
yield  blue  or  green  products  of  decomposition  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  add. 

t  Adding  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  or  passing  the  gas  into  the  aolntioo, 
imtil  the  mixture  smells  of  the  reagent  must  naturally  be  avoided  (that  is,  until 
all  the  alkali  present  has  been  converted  into  hydroflulphide  of  sulphide  of  alkali 
metal),  since  this  might  lead  to  the  precipitation  of  any  alumina  which  may  be 
present  in  the  alkalme  aclaium,  and  even  of  sulphides  of  metals  of  the  sixth 
group— a  piw*ipitalMa  which  is  not  intended  here. 
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the  presence  of  organic  matter),  with  the  exception  of 
mercury,  the  sulphide  of  which  may  remara  dissolved  in 
the  sulphide  of  sodium  solution.     Pass  on  to  217» 

hb,  A  permanent  precipitate  is  formed,  A  little  yellow 
sulphide  of  sodium  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  alkaline  solution  (216)  so  long  as  a  precipitate 
is  produced,  avoiding  any  great  excess  of  the  precipitant. 
The  mixture  is  gently  heated,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
treated  as  directed  in  217*  The  washed  precipitate  is 
heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  may  leave  sulphide 
of  mercury  and  sulphate  of  lead  undissolved,  and  the 
solution  examined  for  metals  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
groups  in  the  ordinary  way.  If  a  residue  is  left  on  heat- 
ing with  nitric  acid,  this  is  examined  for  sulphide  of 
mercury  and  sulphate  of  lead  according  to  133. 

fi.  The  alkaline  liquid,  in  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  217 
water  has  produced  no  precipitate,  or  which  has  been  filtered 
off  from  the  precipitate  produced  by  sulphide  of  sodium,  is 
acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  if  the  solution  does 
not  smell  strongly  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  some  more  of 
it  is  added. 

aa.  There  is  no  precipitate  other  than  a  little  sulphur : 
absence  of  mercury  and  the  oxides ,  of  the  sixth  group. 
Pass  on  to  218. 

hh.  A  precipitate  is  formed.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
solution  mentioned  in  217  is  treated  like  the  small  por- 
tion,  the  precipitate  collected,  washed,  and  examined  for 
mercury  and  the  metals  of  the  sixth  group  according  to 
§  191.    The  filtrate  is  examined  according  to  218* 

y.  The  solution  which  has  given  no  precipitate  with  sul-  218 
phuretted  hydrogen,  whether  alkaline  or  acid,  or  which  has 
been  filtered  off  from  such  precipitates,  must  now  be  ex- 
amined for  those  metals  (iron,  cobalt,  manganese,  chro- 
mium), which  form  compound  radicles  with  cyanogen,  also 
for  alumina.  It  has  also  to  be  tested  for  cyanogen,  ferro- 
cyanogen,  cobalticyanogen,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  the  other 
acids.     It  is  treated  as  follows : — 

aa.  Samples  of  this  are  employed  for  the  detection  of 
the  acids  according  to  §  199  and  §  200  respectively.  If 
the  solution  is  already  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  the 
examination  for  the  acids  must  be  proceeded  with  without 
delay,  as  otherwise  any  hydroferrocyanic  or  hydroferri- 
cyanic  acids  present  wiU  be  decomposed.  For  this  pur- 
pose, ferric  chloride  and  ferrous  sulphate  are  first  added 
to  the  acid  solution  in  order  to  detect  the  presence 
of  ferrocyanogen  and  ferricyanogen  respectively.*     If 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  ferricyanide  originally  present  may  be  con- 
verte<jL  into  ferrocyanide  not  only  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  also  by  bases 
capable  of  being  more  highly  oxidized,  &c. ;  for  example, 

3K,Ci2N,Fe, + KO,HO + 2FeO  -2(2K,C«N3Fe)  +  Fe^O, + HO 
[K«Fe,(CN)u  +  2KOH  +  2FeO  =  2KJFe{CH)t  +  F  e^Oa  +  H,0]. 
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sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  present,  this  test  is  naturally 
of  no  avail,  as  hydroferricyanic  acid  is  converted  into 
hydroferrocyanic  acid  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  it  is 
advisable  in  such  a  case  to  free  the  solution  as  much  as 
possible  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  passing  through 
it  a  rapid  stream  of  air.  Cobaltifiyanogen  may  be  recog- 
nized by  its  giving  a  greenish  precipitate  with  nickel 
salts  and  white  precipitates  with  zinc  and  manganese 
salts ;  the  presence  of  cobalt  in  them  may  be  recognized 
by  means  of  the  borax  bead. 

65.  Another  portion  of  the  solution  mentioned  in  218 
is  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporated 
nearly  to  dryness;  some  pure  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  is  then  added,  and  the  mixture  heated  until  the 
greater  part  of  the  free  acid  is  expelled.  The  residue  is 
dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution  tested  for  iron,  man- 
ganese, cobalt,  alumina,  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium 
according  to  §  194, 

J.  Another  portion  of  the  solution  mentioned  in  216  219 
from  which  all  the  metallic  sulphides  have  been  precipitated, 
is  tested  for  sulphuric  acid  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  and 
chloride  of  barium,  or  nitric  acid  and  nitrate  of  barium,  and 
for  f erricyanogen  *  by  ferrous  sulphate  with  subsequent 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

2.  Another  portion  of  the  original  solution  is  decomposed  by 
continued  heating  with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
tested  for  alkalies  after  removing  all  other  bases. 

II.   ANALYSIS  OF  SILICATES. 

§  205. 

It  may  be  ascertained  whether  the  substance  is  a  silicate  or  220 
contains  one,  by  a  preliminary  examination  with  microcosmic  salt 
before  the  blowpipe;  during  the  fusion,  the  metallic  oxides  dis- 
solve, whilst  the  separated  silicic  acid  floats  about  in  the  liquid 
bead  as  a  translucent  swollen  mass  (§  150,  8). 

The  analysis  of  silicates,  strictly  speaking,  diiOfers  from  the 
usual  course  only  in  so  far  as  the  preparatory  treatment  is  con- 
cerned, to  separate  the  siUcic  add  from  the  bases,  and  to  obtain  the 
latter  in  solution. 

The  silicates  and  double  silicates  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
which  must  be  clearly  distinguished,  as  they  require  different 
methods  of  analysis;  viz.,  (1)  silicates  readily  decomposa.ble  by 
acids  (hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid),  and  (2)  silicates 
which  are  not  decomposed  by  acids,  or  only  with  difficulty.  Many 
rocks  consist  of  mixtures  of  the  two  classes  of  silicates. 

In  order  to  ascertain  to  which  class  a  given  silicate  belongs,  it 
is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  a  portion  digested  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  a  temperature  near  the  boiling-point.     If  this  does 

*  Compare  note  on  p.  331. 
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not  decompose  it,  another  portion  is  heated  for  a  long  time  with  a 
mixture  of  3  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  1  part  of 
water.  If  this  also  fails,  the  silicate  belongs  to  the  second  class. 
The  appearance  generally  tells  whether  decomposition  has  been 
effected  by  the  acid  or  not,  as  a  coloured  solution  is  almost  in- 
variably formed,  and  the  separated  gelatinous,  flooculent,  or  finely 
pulverulent  hydrate  of  silicic  acid  takes  the  place  of  the  original 
heavy  powder  which  grated  when  it  was  stirred  with  a  glass  rod. 
To  ascertain  whether  the  decomposition  is  complete,  or  extends 
only  to  one  of  the  components  of  the  rock,  the  separated  hydrate  of 
silicic  acid,  after  being  washed,  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda.  If  it  dissolves  completely,  it  has  been  entirely  decom- 
posed ;  if  not,  the  decomposition  is  only  partial.  The  results  of 
these  preliminary  tests  will  show  whether  the  silicates  should  be 
examined  according  to  §  206,  §  207,  or  §  208. 

Before  proceeding  further,  a  portion  of  the  substance  is  ex- 
amined also  for  water,  by  heating  it  in  a  glass  tube  thoroughly  dry. 
If  the  substance  contains  hygroscopic  moisture,  it  must  first  be 
dried  at  100°  for  a  long  time.  The  sample  is  exposed  to  a  g^atle 
Leat  at  first,  but  is  finally  intensely  ignited  by  means  of  the  gas 
lamp  (p.  22)  or  the  blowpipe ;  it  is  also  convenient  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary examination  for  fluorine  here  (§  146,  8). 

A.  Silicates  Decomposable  by  Acids. 
§  206. 
a.  Silicates  decomposable  by  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid.* 

1 .  The  finely  powdered  silicate  is  made  into  a  homogeneous  paste  221 
with  a  little  water,  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  added,  and  the  mix- 
ture digested  at  a  temperature  near  the  boiling-point  until  it  is 
completely  decomposed;  a  small  portion  of  the  solution  is  then 
filtered,  and  the  remainder,  together  with  the  silicic  acid  sus- 
pended therein,  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated 
at  100°  (or  but  little  above)  with  constant  stirring,  until  hardly  any 
more  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  fumes  escape;  when  cold,  it  is 
moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  nitric  acid,  as  the  case  may 
be,  a  little  water  is  subsequently  added,  and  the  mixture  heated 
gently  for  some  time. 

This  operation  effects  the  separation  of  the  silicic  acid, 
whilst  the  bases  pass  into  solution  as  chlorides  or  nitrates.  The 
solution  is  filtered,  the  residue  thoroughly  washed,  and  the  solu- 
tion examined  in  the  ordinary  way  for  the  bases,  beginning  at 
§  189,  II.  or  III.  The  residual  silicic  acid  must  always  be  tested, 
as  it  cannot  be  considered  pure.  It  frequently  contains  titanic 
acid,  occasionally  sulphate  of  baryta^  possibly  also  sulphate  of 
strontia,  and  often  a  little  aluminar.  It  is  best  tested  by  re- 
peatedly heating  it  in  a  platinum  dish  with  hydrofluoric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  until  all  the  silicic  acid  has  been  removed  as 'fluoride 
of  silicon.     The  residue  is  then  ignited,  fused  with  bisulphate  of 

*  Nitric  acid  is  preferable  to  hydrochloriG  acid  when  compounda  of  silver  or 
lead  are  present. 
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potassa,  and  treated  with  cold  water ;  if  anything  insoluble  remains, 
it  is  filtered  off  and  tested  according  to  §  99  for  sulphate  of 
baryta  (and  strontia).  The  diluted  aqueous  solution  is  tested 
by  long  boiling  for  titanic  acid*  (§  104,  8),  and  the  filtrate 
therefrom  is  totted  by  ammonia  for  alumina.  (If  there  is  any 
chance  of  the  presence  of  chloride  of  silver  in  the  silicic  add,  a 
portion  of  it  is  digested  with  ammonia,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
tested  by  adding  nitric  acid  in  excess.) 

2.  As  silicates,  and   more  particularly  those  decomposed  by  522 
hydrochloric  acid,  often  contain  other  acids,  and  also  metalloids, 
the  following  observations  and  instructions  must  be  attended  to, 
in  order  that  none  of  these  substances  may  be  overlooked : — 

a.  Carbonates  are  detected  when  treating  the  substance 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  Sulphides  are  often  detected  in  the 
same  operation,  otherwise  they  are  tested  for  according  to 
§  156,  8  or  9. 

0.  If  the  separated  silicic  acid  is  black,  and  turns  white  on 
ignition  in  the  air,  this  indicates  the  presence  of  carbon  or 
of  organic  substances.  When  the  latter  are  present,  the 
silicates  emit  an  empyreumatic  odour  on  being  heated  in  the 
gla£S  tube. 

y.  The  portion  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  filtered  off 
before  evaporating  is  tested  for  sulphuric  acid,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  arsenic  acid — for  sulphuric  acid  by 
diluting  and  adding  chloride  of  barium ;  for  arsenic  acid  by 
passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  solution  at  70°;  for 
phosphoric  acid  by  molybdate  of  ammonia,  after  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  removed  by  adding  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to 
dryness  on  the  water-bath,  warming  the  residue  with  nitric 
acid,  and  filtering.  If  arsenic  has  been  found,  phosphoric 
acid  is  tested  for  in  the  solution  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of 
arsenic. 

d.  Boric  acid  is  best  detected  by  fusing  a  portion  of  the  223 
substance  in  a  platinum  spoon  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
potassa,  boiling  the  fused  mass  with  water,  and  testing  the 
solution  for  boric  acid  by  §  144,  6. 

€,  With  many  silicates,  the  chlorides  present  may  be 
extracted  by  boiling  with  water  and  testing  the  filtrate  by 
nitrate  of  silver ;  the  safest  way,  however,  is  to  dissolve  the 

*  If  the  silicic  acid  has  been  separated  by  evaporation  on  the  water-bath,  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  titanic  acid  will  be  found  alon^  with  it,  the  remainder  will 
be  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  and  will  be  precipitated  by  ammonia  along  with 
the  ferric  oxide  and  alumina.  To  find  this,  the  dried  precipitate  is  fused  with  bi> 
sulphate  of  potassa,  the  melt  dissolved  in  cold  water,  filtered  if  necessary,  dilated 
considerably,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  imtil  the  ferric  oxide  is  com- 
pletely reduced  to  ferrous  oxide ;  the  liquia  (without  filtering  off  the  sulphur^  is 
then  kept  boiling  for  half  an  hour  with  a  constant  current  of  carbonic  acid  nassmg 
through  it.  The  precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  and  ignited ;  the  sulphur  wul  bum 
off,  leaving  the  titanic  acid.  Should  it  still  contain  iron,  it  must  be  re-dissolved 
by  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potassa  and .  treatment  with  cold  water,  and  then, 
precipitated  by  boiling  with  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
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mineral  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  test  the  solution  with  nitrate 
of  silver. 

f.  Fluorides,  more  or  less  of  which  often  occur  in  sili- 
cates, are  detected  by  §  146,  6. 

3.  If  the  silicates  contain  iron,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  is  224 
necessary  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  present  in  the  ferrous  or  ferric 
state  or  both.  For  this  purpose,  a  portion  of  the  finely  powdered 
substance  is  heated  with  moderately  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  avoiding  access  of  air  as  far  as  possible,  the  solution  diluted, 
filtered,  and  then  tested  with  f  erricyanide  of  potassium  and  sulpho- 
cyanate  of  potassium  (§  110,  8,  and  §  111,  8). 

b.  Silicates  which  resist  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
are  decomposed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

The  finely  pulverized  mineral  is  heated  with  a  mixture  of  225 
3  parts  of  concentrated  pure  sulphuric  acid  and  1  part  of  water 
(best  in  a  platinum  dish),  the  greater  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
is  finally  driven  off,  the  residue  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
diluted,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  treated  as  directed  in  §  190;  the 
residue,  which,  besides  the  separated  silicic  acid,  may  contain  also 
sulphates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  <kc.,  is  examined  as  directed  in 
§  206,  1.  If  it  is  wished  to  examine  silicates  of  this  class  for  acids 
and  salt-radicles,  a  separate  portion  of  the  substance  must  be  treated 
according  to  §  207. 

B.  Silicates  which  are  Not  Decomposed  by  Acids.* 

§207. 

As  the  silicates  of  this  class  are  most  conveniently  decomposed  226 
by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassa,  the  portion  so 
treated  cannot,  of  course,  be  examined  for  alkalies.  The  analy- 
tical process  is  therefore  divided  into  two  principal  parts,  a  portion 
of  the  mineral  being  examined  for  the  silicic  acid  and  the  bases, 
with  the  exception  of  the  alkalies,  whilst  another  portion  is  spe- 
cially examined  for  the  latter.  The  mineral  must  also  be  examined 
for  other  acids. 

1.  Detection  of  .the  silicic  acid  and  the  bases,  with  the 
exception  of  the  alkalies. 

The  mineral  in  very  fine  powder  is  mixed  with  4  parts  of  car-  227 
bonate  of  soda  and  potassa  mixture,  and  then  heated  in  a  platinum 
crucible  over  a  gas  lamp  or  Berzelius  spirit  lamp  until  the  mass  is 
in  a  state  of  calm  fusion.  The  red-hot  crucible  is  placed  on  a  thick, 
cold  iron  plate,  and  allowed  to  cool  there ;  or  it  is  treated  as  in 
208y  80  as  to  remove  the  fused  cake  from  the  crucible.  If  this  is 
successful,  the  mass  is  broken  in  pieces,  and  a  portion  kept  for  the 

*  It  will  be  understood,  from  what  has  been  stated  in  §  205,  that  these  are  nofc 
decomposed  by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  in  open  vessels. 
If,  however,  tney  are  finely  powdered,  and  heated  in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  with  a 
mixture  of  3  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  I  part  of  water,  or  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  at  200*^-210^  most  of  them  are  decomposed,  and  may  accord- 
ingly be  analysed  in  this  manner  (A.  Mitscherlich). 
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examination  for  acids.  The  portion  intended  for  testing  for  the 
bases,  whether  in  loose  pieces  or  still  adhering  to  the  crucible,  is 
placed  in  a  porcelain  dish,  water  poiued  over  it,  hydrochloric  acid 
added,  and  the  mixture  heated  gently  until  the  mass  is  dissolved 
with  the  exception  of  the  silicic  acid,  which  separates  in  flocks. 
The  crucible  is  removed  from  the  dish  if  necessary,  the  mix- 
ture evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  as  directed 

2.  Detection  of  the  alkalies. 

To  effect  this  the  silicate  must  be  decomposed  by  means  of  a  228 
substance  free  from  alkalies.     Hydrofluoric  acid   or  a   metallic 
fluoride  answers  best ;  but  fusion  with  hydrate  of  baryta  may  also 
be  employed. 

a.  Decomposition,  by  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid. — 
The  finely  powdered  substance  is  rubbed  up  with  water,  in  a 
platinum  dish,  to  the  consistency  of  a  thin  paste,  aqueous 
hydrofluoric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  and  the 
mixture  heated  until  the  silicate  is  dissolved.  (This  operation 
may  be  conducted  in  the  open  air,  but  care  muBt  be  taken 
that  the  vapours  are  neither  breathed  nor  allowed  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  hands.)  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  then 
added,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  until  all  the  hydrochloric 
and  hydrofluoric  acids  and  nearly  all  the  sulphuric  acid  have 
been  driven  off.  After  cooling,  water  is  added,  the  mixture 
heated  to  boiling,  a  slight  excess  of  chloride  of  barium  added  and 
then  milk  of  lime  to  alkaline  reaction.  After  repeated  boiling, 
ihe  solution  is  filtered  and  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia 
added  to  the  filtrate  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  formed ;  after 
standing  an  hour,  the  precipitate  is  filtered  .off  and  the  filtrate 
tested  for  potassa  and  soda  according  to  §  168,  /3,  and  for 
lithia,  caesia,  and  rubidia  according  to  the  directions  given 
on  p.  92. 

h.  Decomposition  by  means  of  a  metallic  fluor- 
ide.— One  part  of  the  very  finely  pulverized  mineral  is  mixed 
with  5  parts  of  fluoride  of  barium,  or  of  pure,  finely  pulverized 
fluoride  of  calcium,  or  with  3  parts  of  fluoride  of  ammonium, 
and  the  mixture  stirred  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  to  a  thickish  paste ;  it  is  then  gently  heated 
for  some  time  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  place  where  the  fumes 
will  be  well  carried  away,  and  finally  a  little  more  strongly, 
until  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled.  The 
residue  is  boiled  with  water,  chloride  of  barium  cautiously 
added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues  to  form,  then  milk  of 
lime,  &c.,  and  treated  as  in  a. 

c  Decomposition  by  means  of  baryta. — One  part  of  229 
the  very  finely  pulverized  substance  is  mixed  with  3  to  4  parts  of 
carbonate  of  baryta  and  2  of  chloride  of  barium,  and  heated  as 
strongly  as  possible  for  half  an  hour  in  a  platinum  crucible ; 
the  fused  mass  is  soaked  in  water,  boiled  with  a  small  quantity 
of  milk  of  lime,  filtered,  precipitated  with  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  for  the  rest  treated  as  in  a. 
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3.  Examination  for  fluorine,  ehlorijie,  boric  acid,  phosphoric 
acid,  arsenic  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

For  this  purpose,  the  portion  of  the  fused  mass  reserved  in  230 
227  is  employed,  or,  if  necessary,  a  separate  portion  of  the  finely 
pulverized  substance  is  fused  with  4  parts  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda 
and  potassa  nuxtnre  until  the  mass  flows  calmly ;  the  melt  is  boiled 
with  water,  and  the  solution  filtered ;  the  filtrate  contains  aU  the 
'fluorine  as  fluoride  of  sodium,  all  the  chlorine  as  chloride  of  sodium, 
all  the  boric  acid  as  borate;  aU  the  sulphuric  acid  as  sulphate,  all 
the  arsenic  acid  as  arsenate,  and  at  least  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
as  phosphate  of  soda ;  it  is  treated  as  follows : — 

a.  A  small  portion  is  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and  tested 
for  chlorine  with  nitrate  of  sflver. 

h.  Another  portion  is  tested  for  boric  acid  as  directed  in 
§  144,  6. 

c.  To  detect  fluorine,  a  third  portion  is  treated  as  directed  • 
in  §  146,  7. 

d.  The  remainder  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a 
small  portion  tested  with  chloride  of  Imrium  for  sulphuric 
acid;  whilst  the  remainder  is  heated  to  70**,  and  tested  for 
arsenic  acid  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  there  is  no  pre- 
cipitate, the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  with  addition  of 
nitric  add ;  if  a  precipitate  forms,  the  filtrate  is  treated  in  the 
same  way;  in  either  case  the  residue  is  taken  up  with  nitric 
acid  and  water,  and  the  solution  examined  for  phosphoric 
acid  with  a  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  in  nitric 
acid  (§  142,  10). 

C.  Silicates  which  aee  Paetially  Decomposed  by  Acids. 

§  208. 

Most  rocks  are  mixtures  of  several  siHcates,  of  which  very  often  231 
some  are  decomposable  by  acids,  others  not.  If  such  substances 
were  analysed  by  the  same  method  as  the  silicates  insoluble  in  acids, 
the  analyst  would  indeed  detect  all  the  elements  present,  but  the 
analysis  would  afford  no  satisfactory  insight  into  the  actual  com- 
position of  the  rock. 

It  is  therefore  advisable  to  examine  separately  those  consti- 
tuents which  behave  differently  with  acids.  For  this  purpose,  the 
very  finely  pulverized  substance  is  digested  for  some  time  with 
moderately  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  at  a  gentle  heat,  a  small 
portion  of  the  solution  is^filt^ed  off,;  and  the  remainder  with  the 
residue  evaporated  to  dryness ;  it  is  then  heated  at  100°,  or  a  little 
above,  with  constant  stirring,  until  no  more,  or  only  very  little, 
hydrochloric  acid  fumes  are  evolved,  allowed  to  cool,  moistened 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  heated  gently  with  water,  and  filtered. 

The  filtrate,  which  contains  the  bases  of  that  part  of  the  mixed 

mineral   which  has   been  decomposed  by  hydrochloric   acid,  is 

examined  as  directed  in  221,  and  the  portion  first  filtered   off* 

according  to  222>  y.    Portions  of  the  original  substance  must  be 

QUAL.  z 
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tested  for  other  adds  as  directed  in  222»  a  and  Py  and  223 ;  and 
according  to  224  to  ascertain  in  what  stage  of  oxidation  the  iron 
is.  The  residue,  which,  besides  the  silicic  acid  separated  from  the 
decomposed  portion  of  the  silicate,  contains  that  part  of  the  mixed 
mineral  which  has  resisted  the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
boiled  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  filtered  hot, 
and  washed,  first  with  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  finally 
with  boiling  water.  The  undecomposed  portion  of  the  mineral, 
thus  freed  from  the  admixed  separated  silicic  add,  is  treated 
according  to  §  207,  whilst  the  alkaline  filtrate  is  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  treated  with  hydrochloric 
add  and  water,  and  the  silicic  acid  filtered  off;  the  filtrate  is  now 
rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  warmed ;  if  a  precipitate  is 
formed,  it  should  be  treated  with  the  separated  silicic  add  according 
to  221}  to  test  it  for  titanic  acid.  In  cases  where  it  is  of  no  interest 
to  effect  the  separation  of  the  silicic  acid  of  the  part  decomposed  by 
adds,  the  troublesome  treatment  with  carbonate  of  soda  may  be 
omitted,  and  the  examination  of  the  riosidue  proceeded  with  directly. 

m.  ANALYSIS  OP  NATURAL  WATERS. 
§209. 

In  the  examination  of  natural  waters  the  analytical  process  is  232 
simplified  by  the  circumstance  that  we  know  from  experience  what 
substances  are  usually  present.  Kow,  although  a  quantitative 
analysis  alone  can  properly  inform  us  of  the  true  character  of  a 
water — since  the  differences  between  waters  are  principally  caused 
by  the  different  proportions  of  the  constituents — still  a  qualitative 
analysis  may  render  very  good  service,  especially  if  the  analyst 
notes  whether  a  reagent  produces  a  faint  or  a  distinctly  marked 
turbidity,  a  slight  or  a  copious  precipitate;  as  in  this  way  an 
approximate  estimation  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  con- 
stituents may  be  made. 

The  analysis  of  ordinary  drinking  waters  is  here  treated  sepa- 
rately from  that  of  mineral  waters,  in  which  sea-water  may  also 
be  included ;  for,  although  no  sharply  defined  line  can  be  drawn 
between  the  two  classes,  yet  the  analytical  examination  of  the 
former  is  necessarily  far  simpler,  as  the  number  of  substances  to 
be  looked  for  is  much  more  limited. 

A.  Analysis  of  Potable  Waters  (Speing-watbb,  Well- 
water,  RiVEE-WATER,  &C.) 

§  210. 

From  experience  we  know  that  the  substances  to  be  looked  for  233 
in  the  analysis  of  such  waters  are  the  following  :— 

a.  Bases:  Potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  lime,  magnesia,  ferrous 
oxide. 

6.  Acids,  <fec.:  Sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  silicic  acid, 
•carbonic  acid,  nitric  acid,  nitrous  add,  chlorine. 
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c.  Organic  matter. 

d.  Mechanically  suspended  substances:  Clay,  &c. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  said  that  potable  waters  contain  no  other 
^constituents ;  in  fact,  many  others  are  present,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  origin  and  formation  of  springs,  <kc.,  and  this  has  been 
fully  established  by  the  results  of  analytical  investigations.*  The 
-quantity  of  such  constituents,  however,  is  so  trifling  that  they 
usually  escape  detection,  when  pounds  instead  of  hundredweights  of 
the  water  are  examined;  the  mode  of  their. detection  is  therefore 
-omitted  here,  and  the  student  is  referred  for  the  manner  of  their 
detection,  as  also  for  that  of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  always  pre- 
sent in  potable  waters,  to  §  211,  and  also  to  §  208,  10,  and  §  210, 
of  the  sixth  edition  of  the  Quantitative  Analysis. 

1.  The  water  is  clear. 

1.  1000  to  2000  grams  of  the  carefully  collected  water  is  234 
evaporated  in  a  porcelain  dish  to  one-half  (glass  vessels  cannot  be 
recommended,  as  boiling  water  attacks  them  much  more  than 
porcelain) ;  this  generally  produces  a  precipitate.  The  liquid  is 
poured  on  to  a  perfectly  clean  filter  free  from  iron  and  lime,  so 
that  as  much  of  the  precipitate  as  possible  may  remain  in  the  dish ; 
the  precipitate  is  weU  washed  after  the  filtrate  has  been  removed, 
and  then  both  are  examined  as  follows : — 

a.  Examination  of  the  precipitate. 

The  precipitate  contains  those  constituents  of  the  water  235 
which  were  kept  in  solution  by  the  free  carbonic  acid  present, 
that  is,  in  the  form  of  bicarbonates — namely,  carbonate  of 
lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  ferric  oxide  (which  was  in  solu- 
tion as  ferrous  bicarbonate,  and  is  precipitated  on  boiling  as 
ferric  hydrate,  silicate,  and  in  presence  of  phosphoric  acid, 
also  as  phosphate),  phosphate  of  lime ;  also  silicic  acid,  some- 
times sulphate  of  lime  (if  that  substance  is  present  in  large 
proportion).  A  smaU  quantity  of  hot  dilute  hydrochloric 
ucid  (1  :  3)  is  poured  over  the  precipitate  on  the  filter,  the 
point  of  which  has  been  previously  pierced  with  a  platinum 
-wire,  and  the  liquid  passing  through  is  collected  in  the  dish 
which  contains  the  main  part  of  the  precipitate  formed  on  boil- 
ing. As  a  rule,  effervescence  takes  place,  due  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  carbonic  acid.  The  dish  is  then  heated,  and  the 
solution,  which  is  often  somewhat  turbid,  is  examined  as 
f(^ows : — 

a.  A  small  portion  of  the   solution  is  tested  for  iron  236 
with  sulphocyanate  of  potassium.t 

*  Chatin  (Jour.  Pharm.  Chim.  [8],  27,  418)  found  iodine  in  all  fresh-water 
plants,  but  not  in  land  plants,  so  that  the  water  of  rivers,  brooks,  ponds,  &c., 
mnst  contain  traces  of  metallic  iodides,  even  though  extremely  minute.  According 
to  Ma  re  hand  (Compt.  rend.,  31,  495),  all  natural  waters  contain  iodine,  bromine^ 
and  lithia.  Van  Ankum  has  shown  that  iodine  is  present  in  almost  all  the 
potable  waters  of  Holland.  And  it  may  be  affirmed  with  the  same  certainty  that 
all,  or  at  an  events  most,  natural  waters  contain  compounds  of  strontia,  baryta, 
fluorine,  &c. 

t  When  the  presence  of  iron  has  to  be  detected  with  qertainty,  there  must  ba 

z  2 
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p.  The  remainder  of  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness in  a  small  porcelain  dish  on  the  water-bath,  the 
residue  is  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
water  added,  and  the  undissolved  silicic  acid  filtered  oflf. 
A  small  portion  of  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  with  nitric 
acid  to  a  small  bulk,  and  tested  for  phosphoric  acid 
with  molybdic  acid  solution  (§  142,  10).  A  second  portion 
is  tested  for  sulphuric  acid  with  barium  chloride.  Am- 
monia  in  excess  is  added  to  the  remainder,  it  is  filtered 
if  necessary,  oxalate  of  ammonia  added,  and  the  mixture 
allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  in  a  warm  place.  A 
white  precipitate  indicates  lime  (in  the  form  of  carbonate, 
or  of  sulphate  if  sulphuric  acid  has  been  detected  in  the 
solution  obtained  by  boiling  the  precipitate  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  add).  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  the  fil- 
trate mixed  with  more  ammonia,  some  phosphate  of  soda 
added,  the  mixture  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  twelve  hours.  A  white  crystalline  precipitate, 
which  is  often  visible  only  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
when  the  liquid  is  poured  out,  indicates  magnesia  (as  car- 
bonate). 

h.  Examination  of  the  filtrate. 

a.  A  little  hydrochloric  acid  and   chloride   of   barium   is  237 
added  to  a  portion  of  it.     A  white  precipitate,  which  makes 
its  appearance  either  at  once  or  after  standing  some  time, 
indicates  sulphuric  acid. 

fi.  A  portion  is  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  and  nitrate  of 
silver  added;  a  ;prhite  precipitate  or  turbidity  indicates 
chlorine. 

y.  A  portion  is  tested  for  phosphoric  acid,  by  evapora- 
ting with  nitric  acid,  taking  up  with  the  same,  and  adding 
molybdic  acid  solution  (§  142,  10). 

Z.  A  large  portion  is  evaporated  until  highly  concentrated;  238 
if  the  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  if  a  drop  of  the  con- 
centrated clear  solution  effervesces  when  mixed  on  a  watch- 
glass  with  a  drop  of  acid,  and  if  carbonate  of  Hme  is  precipi- 
tated on  cautiously  adding  chloride  of  calcium  to  the  alkaline 
liquid,  then  acarbonateofan  alkali  is  present.  Should  this 
be  the  case,  the  solution  is  evaporated  completely  to  dryness, 
the  residue  boiled  with  spirit  of  wine,  filtered,  and  the  soluticm 
evaporated  to  dryness;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  Httle 
water,  and  the  solution  tested  for  nitric  acid  as  directed, 
§  159,  7,  8,  9,  or  10.* 

so  possibility  of  its  introdaction  by  dust,  4bc.,  duriog  the  evaporation.  Tius  is 
best  effected  by  evaporating  a  sample  of  the  water  to  a  small  bulk  in  a  retort  or 
fiask,  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  and  a  single  drop  of  nitric  acid.  The 
concentrated  solution  is  then  tested  directly  with  sulphocyanate  of  potassium. 

*  This  somewhat  tedious  but  accurate  process  is  not  always  necessary ;  the 
nitric  acid  may  often  be  found  without  trouble,  by  evaporating  the  water  to  a 
■mall  residue,  and  testing  this  at  once  for  it.  Well-water  will  often  give  the 
liitiic  acid  reaction  with  diphenylamine  (§  159,  10)  or  brucine  (§  159,  8)  without 
ntrating. 
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c.  Some  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  remainder  of  the  239 
£ltrate,  and  it  is  evaporated  to  dr3rness,  finally  on  the  water- 
hekth;  iJie  residue  is  moistened  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid, 
4knd  water  added;  the  mixture  is  then  warmed,  filtered  from 
any  residue  of  silicic  add,  made  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and 
oxalate  of  ammonia  added ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  time ;  if  there  is  any  precipitate,  it  indicates  lime.  This 
is  filtered  off,  and 

aa.  A  small  portion  of  the  filtrate  is  tested  for  m ag  n esia 

by  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  soda. 

bb.  The  rest  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  ignited,  the  mag- 
nesia which  may  be  present  is  removed  (168»  P)y  Skud  the 
solution  tested  for  pattissa  and  soda,  according  to  169 
and  172. 

2.  In  order  to  test  for  ammonia,  about  300  c.c.  of  the  fresh  240 
water  is  placed  in  a  glass  cylinder,  in  a  place  free  from  ammonia 
vapours,  2  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  added  (1  part  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  2  parts  of  distilled  water),  and  1  c.c.  of  a 
solution  of  soda  (1  part  of  soda  and  2  parts  of  distilled  water) ;  the 
cylinder  is  then  stoppered,  and  the  mixture  shaken  and  allowed 

to  settle.  100  c.c.  of  the  clear  liquid  is  decanted  or  filtered 
(through  a  washed  filter)  into  another  cyhnder,  and  1  c.c.  of  the 
49olution  of  potassio-mercuric  iodide,  and  potassa  (Nessler  re- 
^kgent),  described  on  p.  90,  h,  is  added.  If  a  yellow  colour  or, 
by  the  addition  of  another  c.c.  of  the  Nessler  reagent,  possibly  a 
reddish-brown  precipitate  is  produced,  the  presence  of  a  larger  or 
smaller  amount  of  ammonia  is  indicated. 

3.  In  order  to  test  for  nitrous  acid,*  1  c.c.  of  dilute  sul-  241 
phuric  add  and  about  1  c.c.  of  potassium  or  zinc  iodide  and  starch 
solution  (see  note*,  p.  228)  are  added  to  about  50  c.c.  of  the  fresh 
water.     If  a  blue  coloration  appears  immediately  or  in  a  few 
moments,  the  presence  of  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  nitrous  acid 

is  indicated ;  if,  however,  the  blue  colour  does  not  appear  until  after 
some  time,  only  a  smaU  amount  is  present.  The  action  of  daylight, 
and  especially  of  direct  sunlight,  must  be  carefully  avoided  during 
this  examination,  for  otherwise  a  blue  coloration  may  be  produced 
even  when  nitrous  acid  is  absent.  It  is  advisable  to  use  the  pre- 
caution of  performing  a  dupHcate  blank  experiment  with  the  same 
reagents  on  a  water  quite  free  from  nitrous  add.  If  it  is  desired  to 
still  further  increase  the  delicacy  of  the  test,  or  if  substances  are 
present  which  may  influence  the  direct  test,  a  larger  portion  of  the 
water  may  be  addified  with  acetic  acid  and  distilled,  the  portion 
passiDg  over  first  being  tested  as  described  (comp.  §  158, 1). 

4.  In  testing  for  organic  matter  qualitatively,  it  is  usually 
enough  to  evaporate  200  c.c.  to  dryness  and  gradually  heat  the 
residue.  The  presence  of  organic  matter  is  shown  by  its  browning 
■or  blackening.  If  the  heating  has  not  been  carried  too  far,  the 
carbonic  acid  which  is  evolved  on  adding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
to  the  residue  generally  has  an  empyreimiatic  odour.     If  this 

*  Compare  {  2O69'  4  and  12,  of  the  sixth  edition  of  the  QuAimujipm 
Analysis. 
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method  is  to  give  conclusive  results,  both  the  evaporation  and  the 
ignition  must  be  conducted  in  a  glass  flask  or  retort.* 

5.  Fetid  substances  (decaying  organic  matter)  are  detected  242. 
best  by  filling  a  bottle  two-thirds  with  the  water,  covering  it  with 
the  hand,  shaking,  and  smelling.  If  there  is  an  odour  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  proceed  as  directed  in  §  212,  3,  It  can  be  readily 
ascertained  if  there  are  other  odorous  organic  matters  present 
besides  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  by  adding  a  Httle  sulphate  of  copper 

to  the  water  before  smelling  it. 

6.  Another  portion  of  the  water,  freshly  taken,  is  mixed  with 
lime  water.  If  a  precipitate  is  produced,  free  carbonic  acid  or 
bicarbonates  are  present.  If  free  carbonic  acid  is  present,  na 
permanent  precipitate  is  obtained  when  a  large  portion  of  the  water 
is  mixed  with  a  little  lime  water  only,  since  in  that  case  soluble 
bicarbonate  of  lime  is  formed. 

7*  As  oxide  of  lead  may  be  present,  arising  from  leaden 
pipes,  a  large  quantity  of  the  water  is  treated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time ;  if  a  black  pre- 
cipitate forms,  it  is  examined  as  directed  in  §  193.  In  order  to 
detect  very  minute  traces  of  lead,  6  or  8  litres  of  the  water  is 
acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  a  Httle  acetate  of  ammonia  added  to 
prevent  the  lead  from  being  precipitated  as  sulphate ;  it  is  then 
evaporated  to  a  small  residue,  filtered,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
passed  into  the  filtrate,  any  black  precipitate  which  may  form  being 
e3camined  by  §  193. 

II.  The  water  to  be  examined  is  not  clear. 

1.  A  large  bottle  of  glass  is  filled  with  the  water,  stoppered,  243 
and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  cold  and  dark  place  until  clear.     The 
clear  water  is  then  siphoned  off  and  tested  according  to  I.  1,  4, 
and  6. 

2.  In  6rder  to  test  for  ammonia  (1. 2),  nitrous  acid  (I.  3),  volatile 
organic  substances  (I.  5),  and  lead  (1. 7),  fresh  portions  of  the  turbid 
water  are  taken,  the  nitrous  acid  being  generally  tested  for  by  the 
distillation  method;  lead  is  tested  for  by  passing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  through  a  portion  of  the  water  which  has  previously 
been  evaporated  with  acetic  add  and  sodium  acetate,  and  filtered. 

3.  If  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  substance  ren- 
dering the  water  turbid,  the  residue  remaining  in  the  large  bottle 
(II.  1),  after  siphoning  off  the  clear  water,  is  filtered,  and  the 
solid  matter  remaining  on  the  filter  examined.  As  this  may  con- 
sist of  the  exceedingly  fine  dust  of  different  minerals,  it  is  first 
treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  insoluble  residue 
examined  for  silicates  according  to  the  method  given  ait  §  205.t 

*  For  more  exact  methods  of  detecting  organic  matter,  see  §  205,  11,  of  the 
Quantitative  Analysis  (sixth  edition),  and  for  microscopic  methods  of  research 
for  bacteria,  consult  Hueppe,  Die  Meihoden  der  BaJOerien-Forschung  (Wiesbaden, 
1886). 

+  With  regard  to  more  accurate  examinations,  compare  §  205,  U.  2,  of  the  sixth 
edition  of  the  Quantitative  Analysis. 
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B.  Analysis  of  Minebal  Waters. 

§  211. 

The  analysis  of  mineral  waters  includes  a  larger  number  of  con-  244 
stituents.    The  following  are  the  principal  of  the  additional  sub- 
stances to  be  looked  for : — 

Csesia,  rubidia,  oxide  of  thallium,  lithia,  baryta, 
strontia,  alumina,  oxide  of  manganese,  boric  acid, 
titanic  acid,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  (hyposulphurous acid),*  crenic  acid,  and  apocrenic 
acid  (formic  acid,  propionic  acid,  &c.,  nitrogen  gas,  oxygen  gas, 
and  marsh  gas).* 

The  analyst  has  moreover  to  examine  the  muddy  ochreous  or 
hard  sinter-deposits  of  the  spring,  or  the  residue  left  on  evapo- 
rating very  large  quantities  of  water,  for  arsenious  acid, 
arsenic  acid,  teroxide  of  antimony,  oxide  of  copper, 
oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  zinc,  protoxide  of  cobalt, 
protoxide  of  nickel,  and  the  oxides  of  other  heavy  metals. 
The  greatest  care  is  required  in  this  examination,  to  ascertain 
whether  these  oxides  come  really  from  the  water,  and  do  not 
perhaps  proceed  from  metal  pipes,  stopcocks,  &c.t  The  absolute 
purity  of  the  reagents  employed  in  these  delicate  investigations 
must  also  be  ascertained  with  the  greatest  care. 

I.  Examination  of  the  Water, 

a.  Operations  at  the  Spring. 

§  212, 

1.  If  not  perfectly  clear,  the  water  is  filtered  through  washed  245 
filter-paper  (p.  7)  into  large  bottles  with  glass  stoppers.  The 
sediment  remaining  on  the  filter,  which  possibly  contains,  besides 
the  flocculent  matter  suspended  in  the  water,  also  those  constituents 
which  separate  at  once  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air  (hydrated 
ferric  oxide,  and  compounds  of  ferric  oxide  with  phosphoric  acid, 
silicic  acid,  arsenic  acid),  is  taken  to  the  laboratory,  to  be  examined 
afterwards  according  to  §  214. 

2.  The  presence  of  free  carbonic  acid  is  usually  sufficiently  246 
visible  to  the  eye.    For  additional  evidence,  the  water  may  be  tested 
with  freshly  prepared  solution  of  litmus  and  with  lime  water.     If 
carbonic  acid  be  present,  the  former  will  change  to  a  wine-red 
colour ;  the  latter  produces  turbidity,  which  should  disappear  again 

on  adding  the  mineral  water  in  excess. 

3.  Eree  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  most  readily  detected  247 

*  Bespectmg  the  constituents  in  brackets,  the  student  is  referred  to  the 
corresponding  chapter  in  the  Quantitativb  Analysis  (sixth  edition),  §  206  et  seq,, 
as  the  detection  of  these  substances  generally  comprises  also  their  quantitative 
estimation. 

t.  In  this  as  in  other  subjects  connected  with  the  analysis  of  mineral  matters 
the  student  is  referred  to  the  author's  numerous  analyses  of  mineral  waters  as 
noted  on  pp.  178-179  of  the  Quaittitativs  Analysis  (sixth  edition). 
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by  the  smelL  For  this  purpose,  a  bottle  is  balf  Med  with  the 
mineral  water,  covered  with  the  hand,  shaken,  and  the  contents 
smelt.  In  this  way,  distinct  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are 
often  found  which  would  escape  detection  by  reagents.  To  test  for 
it,  a  large  white  bottle  is  filled  with  the  water,  a  few  drops  of 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead  in  soda  added,  and  the  bottle  placed  on 
a  white  surface;  on  looking  in  at  the  top,  it  can  be  readily  seen 
whether  the  water  has  acquired  a  brownish  colour  or  whether  a 
blackish  precipitate  is  formed.  Another  method  of  testing,  which 
is  also  very  delicate,  depends  on  the  formation  of  methylene  blue, 
and  is  conducted  as  follows : — Fuming  hydrochloric  add  equal  to  -^ 
of  the  volume  of  the  water  to  be  examined  is  first  added,  and  then 
a  small  crystal  of  sulphide  of  paramidodimethylaniline ;  as  soon  as 
this  is  dissolved,  1  to  2  drops  of  a  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride 
are  added.  If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  present,  the  water  (which 
otherwise  is  of  a  clear  red  colour)  becomes  pure  blue  after  a  time 
(H.  Caro,  E.  Fischer). 

The  formation  of  lead  sulphide  or  of  methylene  blue  is  caused 
by  alkaline  sulphides  as  well  as  by  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
if,  therefore,  the  alkaline  properties  of  the  water  render  the  presence 
of  the  former  probable,  and  the  odour  does  not  clearly  indicate  the 
presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  its  presence  may  be  detected 
by  the  following  method : — A  large  bottle  is  half  filled  with  the 
water  and  closed  with  a  cork  to  which  is  attached  a  slip  of  paper 
previously  saturated  with  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  and  then 
moistened  with  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  the  bottle  is  shaken  gently 
from  time  to  time,  aud  it  is  noted  whether  the  paper  acquires  a 
brownish  tint  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

4.  A  sample  of  the  water  is  mixed  with  some  tannic  acid,  and  248 
another  with  some  gallic  acid ;  if  the  former  imparts  a  red-violet, 
the  latter  a  blue-violet  colour,  ferrous  oxide  is  present.    Instead 

of  the  two  acids,  infusion  of  galls  may  be  employed,  as  it  contains 
them  both.  The  coloration  makes  its  appearance  only  after  some 
time,  and  increases  in  intensity  from  the  top — where  the  air  acts 
on  the  solution — downwards. 

5.  Kitrous    acid    and    fetid    organic    substances    are249 
tested  for  according  to  241  and  242.     If  the  water  contains  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  it  must  be  removed  before  testing  for  nitrous 
acid,  by  adding  some  freshly  precipitated  and  well-washed  carbonate 

of  lead,  and  filtering. 

h.  Operations  in  the  Laboratory. 

§  213. 

As  it  is  always  desirable  to  obtain,  even  in  a  qualitative 
examination,  some  information  as  to  the  proportions  in  which  the 
several  constituents  are  present,  it  is  advisable  to  analyse  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  for  the  principal  constituents,  and  to 
ascertain,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  way  in  which  these 
constituents  are  combined,  and  thus  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  water;  then  to  examine  a  far  larger  portion  for  the  consti- 
tuents which  are  present  in  small  quantity;  and  finally  a  very 
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large  portion  or  the  sinter  for  those  constituents  which  are  present 
merely  in  traces.     For  this  purpose  proceed  as  follows : — 

1.  Examination  for  those  Constituents  which  are  present 
in  Large  Quantities. 

a.  Ahout  1*5  litre  of  the  clear  water,  or  of  the  water  filtered  250 
at  the  spring,  is  hoiled  for  an  hour  in  a  porcelain  dish  (a  flask  is  less 
suitable),  taking  care,  however,  to  add  from  time  to  time  some 
distilled  water,  so  that  the  quantity  of  liquid  may  remain  un- 
diminished, and  that  only  those  salts  may  be  thrown  down  by  the 
boiling  which  were  kept  in  solution  by  the  carbonic  acid  present. 
It  is  then  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  and  the  filtrate  examined  as 
directed  §  210. 

h.  Ammonia,  organic  matters,  &c.,  are  also  tested  for  by 
the  methods  given  in  §  210. 

If  from  any  cause  the  water  is  not  fit  to  be  tested  directly  for 
ammonia  according  to  2A0}  it  should  be  distilled  with  addition  of 
some  freshly  boiled  potassa  or  soda  solution,  and  the  distillate 
examined.  It  should  be  specially  noted  that  the  Nessler  reaction 
for  ammonia  cannot  be  employed  if  the  solution  contains  free 
carbonic  add,  acid  carbonates,  or  sulphides  of  the  alkali  metals 
(see  p.  91). 

2.  Examination  for  those  Fixed  Constituents  which  are 
present  in  Minute  Quantities. 

A  large  quantity  of  the  water  (at  least  10  litres)  is  evaporated  251 
in  a  silver  or  porcelain  dish  to  dryness,  in  a  place  as  free  as  possible 
from  dust,  and  with  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness.  If  the  water 
contains  no  carbonate  of  an  alksJi,  pure  carbonate  of  potassa  is 
added  in  slight  excess.  The  evaporation  may  be  conducted  at  first 
over  a  gas-lamp,  but  ultimately  the  sand-bath  must  be  employed. 
The  dry  m^ass  is  heated  to  very  faint  redness :  if  it  has  been  evapo- 
rated in  a  silver  dish,  it  can  be  ignited  in  that ;  but  if  a  porcelain 
dish  has  been  employed,  the  residue  must  be  transferred  to  a 
silver  or  platinum  vessel  before  igniting.  If  the  mass  turns  black 
during  the  heating,  organic  matters  may  be  assumed  to  be 
present.* 

The  residue  is  thoroughly  mixed,  and  divided  into  three  portions, 
a  and  b  being  each  about  a  quarter,  and  c  one  half. 

a.  Examination  for  phosphoric  acid. 

The  portion  a  is  warmed  with  water,  pure  hydrochloric  252 
add  added  in  sufficient  excess,  the  whole  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  warmed  with  hydro- 
chloric acid;  it  is  then  diluted  slightly,  filtered  through  paper 
which  has  been  washed  with  hydrochloric  add  and  water, 

*  This  inference  is,  however,  correct  only  if  the  water  has  been  effectually 
protected  from  dust  during  evaporation  ;  if  this  has  not  been  done,  and  it  is  desiied 
to  ascertain  beyond  doubt  whether  organic  matters  are  present,  a  separate  portion 
of  the  water  must  be  evaporated  in  a  retort.  If  oi^nic  matter  is  found,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  whether  it  consists  of  croiic  add  or  of  apocrenic  add,  a 
portion  of  the  residue  is  treated  as  directed  in  §  214,  3. 
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evaporated  with  repeated  addition  of  nitric  add  to  a  small 
residuey  and  finally  tested  for  phosphoric  acid  with  a  nitric 
add  solution  of  molyhdate  of  ammonia  (§  142^  10). 

b.  Examination  for  fluorine. 

The  portion  b  is  heated  with  water,  and  chloride  of  calcium  253 
added  as  long  as  a  predpitate  continues  to  form ;  this,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  carhonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  is  allowed 
to  settle,  and  then  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and 
ignited.  It  is  now  treated  with  water  in  a  small  dish,  acetic 
add  added  in  sHght  excess,  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dryness 
on  the  water-hath,  keeping  the  dish  on  the  bath  until  all 
smell  of  acetic  add  has  disappeared ;  water  is  added,  the  mix- 
ture heated,  the  solution  of  the  acetates  of  the  alkaline  earths 
filtered  off,  and  the  residue  washed,  dried,  or  ignited,  and 
tested  for  fluorine  as  directed  in  §  146,  5. 

c.  Examination    for  the  remaining  fixed   constitu- 
ents present  in  minute  quantities. 

The  portion  c  is  boiled  repeatedly  with  water,  filtered,  and  254 
the  undissolved  reddue  washed  with  boiling  water.     In  this 
way  a  reddue  (a),  and  a  solution  {$)  are  obtained. 

a.  The  residue  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  silidc  add,  and — in  the  case  of  chaly- 
beate springs — hydrated  ferric  oxide.  It  may  also  contain 
minute  quantities  of  baryta,  strontia,  alumina,  oxide 
of  manganese,  and  titanic  acid,  and  must  accordingly 
be  examined  for  these. 

It  is  treated  with  water  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish, 
hydrochloric  add  added  in  slight  excess,  then  4  or  5  drops 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness 
on  the  water-bath ;  the  residue  is  moistened  with  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid,  water  added,  the  mixture  warmed  gently, 
filtered,  and  washed. 

acu  Examination  of  the  residue  insoluble  in  255 
hydrochloric  acid.  This  will  consist  mostly  of  silicic 
acid ;  but  it  may  contain  also  sulphates  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  titanic  acid,  and  carbon.  It  is  heated  in  a  plati- 
num dish  repeatedly  with  hydrofluoric  add  or  fluoride  of 
ammonium  with  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  until  all  the 
silicic  acid  is  expelled.  It  is  finally  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, the  residue  (if  any)  fused  with  bisulphate  of  potassa, 
the  melt  treated  with  cold  water,  filtered,  and  the  solu- 
tion tested  for  titanic  acid  by  protracted  boiling.  If 
any  reddue  is  left  on  treating  the  melt  with  water,  it 
must  be  washed  and  the  filter  incinerated.  If  a  specbro- 
scope  is  to  hand,  the  ash  is  taken  up  on  the  loop  of  a 
platinum  wire,  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  reducing 
flame,  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  examined 
spectroscopically  for  bar  y  t  a.  Strontia  will  not  be  found 
here,  or  only  in  traces.  When  a  spectroscope  is  not  to 
hand,  the  ash  must  be  set  adde  for  subsequent  examina- 
tion. 
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hb.  Examination  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  256 
soluti  on .  This  is  mixed  in  a  flask  with  pure  chloride  of 
ammonium,  ammonia  added  until  the  liquid  is  just  alka- 
line, then  sulphide  of  ammonium  free  from  ammonia ; 
the  flask,  filled  to  the  neck,  is  closed,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  moderately  warm  place. 
If,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  a  precipitate  has  formed,  it  is 
filtered  off",  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  boiled,  and 
potassa  added  (§  34,  c)  in  excess ;  the  solution  is  boiled 
again,  filtered,  and  the  fiUrate  tested  for  alumina  by 
acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  heating  with  am- 
monia.* The  res-idue  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which 
one  is  tested  for  manganese  with  carbonate  of  soda 
before  the  blowpipe,  the  other  for  iron  by  dissolving  it 
in  hydrochloric  acid  and  adding  sulphocyanate  or  f  erro- 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

The  filtrate  from  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitate 
may  contain  traces  of  manganese  and  bartya,  and  will 
contain  aU  or  nearly  all  the  strontia.  This  solution  is 
first  of  all  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  and  any  sulphur  which  may  have  been 
precipitated  is  filtered  off;  bromine  water  and  a  slight 
excess  of  ammonia  are  then  added,  and  the  solution 
heated.  If  after  this  treatment  a  dight  brown  preci- 
pitate is  formed,  this  is  caused  by  a  trace  of  manganese, 
which  has  not  been  precipitated  by  the  ammonium  sul- 
phide. The  solution  is  then  filtered!,  ammonia  and  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  added  to  the  filtrate,  and  after 
some  time  the  precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  dried, 
and  examined  by  Engelbach's  method,  described  on 
p.  102.  If  a  spectroscope  is  to  hand,  the  aqueous  extract 
obtained  by  boiling  the  ignited  precipitate  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  residue  ex- 
amined spectroscopically  for  strontia  and  any  traces  of 
baryta  which  may  be  present.  If  a  spectroscope  is  not 
available,  the  solution  obtained  by  boiling  the  ignited 
residue  with  water  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  with 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  residue  boiled  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  filtered,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate washed,  dried,  and  incinerated;  the  residue  set 
aside  in  255  is  added  to  it,  and  the  whole  fused  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  treated  with  water,  washed,  and  the 
residue  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  tested  for 
baryta  and  strontia  according  to  §  99. 

/3.  The  alkaline  schuion  contains  the  salts  of  the  alkalies,  257 
and  usually  also  magnesia  and  traces  of  lime.     It  has  now 
to  be  examined  for  nitric  acid,t  boric  acid,  iodine, 

*  Theie  is  no  use  in  testing  for  alumina  unless  the  evaporation  has  been 
effected  in  a  platinnm  or  sQver  dish. 

+  The  nilaic  acid  originally  present  may  liave  been  destroyed  by  the  ignition 
of  tiie  residue  in  251,  if  the  latter  contained  organic  matter.  If  it  is  suspected 
that  sach  is  the  case^  and  nitric  acid  has  not  been  already  found  in  200,  alaiger 
portion  of  the  non-ignited  residue  is  examined,  according  to  258. 
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bromine,  and  lithia.  It  is  evaporated  vntil  very  concen- 
trated, allowed  to  cool,  and  the  dbsh  placed  in  a  slanting 
position,  so  that  the  small  quantity  of  liquid  may  separate 
from  the  saline  mass ;  a  few  drops  of  the  concentrated  solu- 
tion are  transferred  to  a  watch-glass  by  means  of  a  glass 
rod,  rendered  just  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  tested 
with  turmeric-paper  for  boric  acid  (§  144,  6).  The  con- 
tents of  the  dish  are  now  evaporated  completely  to  dryness 
with  stirring,  and  the  residuary  powder  divided  into  two 
portions,  aa  being  about  two-thirds  and  hb  one-third. 

aa.  The  larger   portion   is   tested  for   nitric  258 
acid,  iodine,  and  bromine. 

The  residue  is  powdered,  boiled  thrice  with  alcohol  of 
90  per  cent,  in  a  flask  heated  on  a  water-bath,  and  each 
time  filtered  hot.  After  a  few  drops  of  potassa  have  been 
added  to  the  alcoholic  extract,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off 
almost  entirely,  and  the  residue  allowed  to  cooL  If 
minute  crystals  separate,  these  may  consist  of  nitrate 
of  potassa;  the  liquid  is  poured  off  from  them,  the 
crystals  washed  with  a  little  spirit,  dissolved  in  a  very 
little  water,  and  the  solution  tested  for  nitric  acid, 
with  diphenylamine,  brucine,  or  indigo  (§  159).  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  now  evaporated  completely  to  dry- 
ness. If  nitric  acid  has  not  yet  been  found,  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  very  little  water,  and 
the  solution  tested  for  the  add.  The  remainder  or,  as 
the  case  may  be,  the  whole  of  the  residue  is  treated  three 
times  with  warm  alcohol,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  with  addition  of  a  drop  of  potassa ;  the 
residue  is  then  dissolved  in  a  very  little  water,  acidified 
slightly  with  sulphuric  acid,  some  pure  bisulphide  of 
carbon  added,  and  then  tested  for  iodine  by  a  drop  of 
solution  of  nitrous  acid  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  very  small 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  nitrite  of  potassa.  After  the 
mixture  has  been  shaken,  and  it  has  been  carefully 
noted  whether  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  coloured  violet 
or  reddish,  indicating  the  presence  of  iodine,  the  same 
liquid  is  tested  for  bromine  by  the  careful  addition  of 
chlorine  water  as  in  §  157. 

hh.  The  smaller  portion  is  tested  for  lithia.  259 
Por  this  purpose,  the  smaller  portion  of  the  residue,  which, 
if  lithia  be  present,  will  contain  it  as  carbonate  or  phos- 
phate, is  warmed  with  water,  hydrochloric  acid  added  until 
the  reaction  is  distinctly  acid,  the  whole  evaporated  nearly 
to  dryness,  and  then  mixed  with  pure  alcohol  of  90  per 
cent.,  which  will  separate  the  greater  portion  of  the 
sodium  and  potassium  compounds,  leaving  all  the  lithia 
in  solution.  The  alcohol  is  removed  by  evaporation,  and, 
if  a  spectroscope  is  to  hand,  the  residue  is  tested  for 
lithia  by  its  means  (§  93,  3).  If  a  spectroscope  is  not 
available,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  water  and  a  few  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  little  ferric  chloride  added,  and 
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then  sufficient  milk  of  lime  to  render  the  solution  strongly 
alkaline ;  the  mixture  is  boiled,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
precipitated  with  oxalate  of  ammonia;  the  solution  is 
then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate,  which  is  now  free  from 
phosphoric  acid  and  alkaline  earths,  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  gently  ignited  until  the  salts  of  ammonia  are 
expelled ;  the  residue,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  have  been  added,  is  treated  with  a  mixture 
of  absolute  alcohol  and  dry  ether,  filtered,  the  filtrate 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  the  alcohol  set  on  fire ; 
if  it  bums  with  a  carmine  flame,  lithia  is  present.  By 
way  of  confirmation,  the  lithia  is  converted  into  phosr 
phate.  The  residue  left  on  evaporating  the  substance 
with  phosphate  of  soda  and  caustic  soda,  and  treating 
the  product  with  ammonia  and  water,  oannot,  however, 
be  considered  as  phosphate  of  Hthia  until  it  has  been 
examined  to  ascertain  whether  it  exhibits  the  character- 
istic properties  of  that  substance  (§  98,  3). 

3.  Examination  for  those  Constituents  which  are  present 
in  Very  Minute  Quantities, 

TVom  100  to  150  litres  of  the  water  is  evaporated  in  a  large  260 
perfectly  dean  iron  pot  until  the  salts  soluble  in  water  begin  to 
separate.  If  the  mineral  water  contains  no  carbonate  of  soda, 
sufficient  of  it  is  added  to  render  the  liquid  distinctly  alkaline. 
After  evaporation,  the  solution  is  filtered  and  the  precipitate 
washed,  but  the  washings  are  not  added  to  the  filtrate. 

a.  The  precipitate  is  examined  by  the  method  given  in 
§  214  for  sinter-deposits ; 

h.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution  to  add  re- 
action ;  it  is  then  heated,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  which  may 
be  present  is  carefully  precipitated  with  chloride  of  barium ; 
the  solution  is  filtered,  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
residue  digested  with  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.,  and  the  solution 
examined  for  csesium  and  rubidium  according  to  §  93,  last 
paragraph,  pp.  92-93.  The  residue  insoluble  in  alcohol  is  dis- 
solved in  water  and  ammonia,  then  added  to  the  hot  concen- 
trated solution  in  slight  excess;  if  a  precipitate  is  formed, 
this  is  removed  by  filtration,  and  iodide  of  potassium  added  to 
the  hot  solution  containing  but  little  free  ammonia.  If  a 
predpitate  is  formed  either  immediately  or  after  a  time,  it  is 
tested  spectroscopically  for  thallium  (§  113,  h). 

II.  Examination  op  the  Sintbr-Dbposit. 

§214. 

1.  The  deposit  is  freed  from  impurities  by  picking,  sifting,  261 
elutriation,  <&c.,  and  from  the  soluble  salts  adhering  to  it,  by  wash- 
ing with  water,  and  a  large  quantity  (about  200  grams)  is  digested 
with  water  and  hydrochloric  add  (effervescence  indicate  carbonic 
acid),  at  a  very  moderate  heat,  until  all  that  is  soluble  is  com- 
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pletely  diBsolved;  it  is  then  diluted,  allowed  to  cool,  filtered,  aad 
the  residue  washed. 

a.  Examination  of  the  filtrate. 

a.  The  larger  portion  is  heated  to  TO"",  and  sulphuretted  262 
hydrogen  passed  into  it  for  some  titne  and  also  during  cool- 
ing ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  remain  in  a  moderately  warm 
place  until  the  odour  of  the  gas  is  almost  gone,  when  it  is 
filtered. 

After  the  precipitate  is  washed  and  dried,  the  greater  part  263 
of  the  free  sulphur  is  removed  by  digesting  and  washing  it 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon ;  it  is  then  warmed  gently  with 
yellow  sulphide  of  potassium,  diluted,  filtered,  washed  with 
water  containing  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  the  filtrate  and 
washings  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate 
is  allowed  to  settle,  collected,  washed,  dried,  again  extracted 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  the  residue,  if  any,  together 
with  the  filter,  is  treated  in  a  small  porcelain  dish  with  pure 
red  fuming  nitric  acid ;  the  mixture  is  warmed  until  the 
greater  part  of  the  add  is  expelled,  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda 
added,  then  a  little  nitrate  of  soda,  and  the  mixture  fused ;  the 
melt  is  treated  with  cold  water,  filtered,  washed  with  diluted 
alcohol,  the  aqueous  solution  tested  for  arsenic  acid  by 
121  and  122}  £t^<l  the  residue  for  antimony  and  tin 
by  dissolving  it  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  treating 
the  solution  in  a  platinum  capsule  with  zinc  free  from 
lead  (123). 

If  there  is  a  residue  on  treating  the  sulphuretted  hydro-  264 
geii  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  potassium,  it  must  be 
washed,  removed  from  the  filter  by  a  jet  of  water,  and 
boiled  with  a  Small  quantity  of  dilute  nitric  acid ;  the  mix- 
ture is  filtered,  washed,  and  what  remains  on  the  filter  is 
treated  with  a  hot  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  so  as  not 
to  miss  sulphate  of  lead  which  may  possibly  be  present.  The 
filtrate  is  tested  for  lead  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  whilst 
the  residue  on  the  filter,  if  there  is  any,  is  examined  for 
baryta  and  strontia  according  to  256-  The  nitric  acid 
solution  is  mixed  with  a  little  pure  sulphuric  acid,  evaporated 
to  dryness  on  a  water-bath,  and  tested  according  to  132  for 
lead,  copper,  and  other  metals  of  the  fifth  group  ivhich 
may  be  present. 

A  portion  of  the  filtrate  from  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  265 
precipitate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  excess  of  nitric 
acid  on  a  water-bath,  the  residue  treated  with  nitric  acid 
and  water,  filtered,  and  the  solution  tested  for  phosphoric 
acid  with  molybdic  acid  solution, 

A  second  portion  is  evaporated,  nitric  add  being  added  at 
the  close  of  the  operation  in  order  to  convert  into  ferric 
chloride,  most  of  the  ferrous  chloride  usually  present ;  a 
slight  excess  of  ammonia  is  then  added,  the  solution  ' 
warmed,  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  washed,  dried,  pow- 
dered, and  ignited  for  some  time  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
at -a  sufficiently  high  temperature  so  as  to  concert  the  ferric 
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oxide  into  metallic  iron ;  the  residue  is  then  treated  with 
very  dilate  nitric  acid  (1  part  of  nitric  acid  to  30  of  water) 
until  the  iron  is  dissolved.  Any  insoluble  residue  is  fused 
with  acid  sulphate  of  potassa,  the  melt  treated  with  cold 
water,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  boiled  for  some  time.  If  a 
white  precipitate  is  formed,  it  indicates  the  presence  of 
titanic  acid  (§  104,  8). 

The  remainder  of  the  filtrate  from  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  precipitate  is  transferred  to  a  flask,  chloride  of 
ammonium  added,  then  ammonia  until  the  liquid  is  just 
alkaline,  and  lastly  sulphide  of  ammonium  containing  no 
free  ammonia ;  the  flask,  filled  to  the  neck,  is  tightly  corked 
and  allowed  to  remain  in  a  moderately  warm  place  until  the 
supernatant  fluid  is  yellow  without  a  shade  of  green,  the 
precipitate  is  then  collected  and  washed  with  water  contain- 
ing sulphide  of  ammonium,  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  examined  for  cobalt,  nickel,  iron,  manganese, 
zino,  alumina,  and  silica  according  to  152-160- 

Carbonate  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  are  added  to  the 
filtrate  from  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitate,  to  throw 
-down  the  lime  and  strontia  and  any  baryta  which  may 
be  present ;  the  precipitate  is  tested  for  strontia  and  baryta 
by  Engelbach's  method  (p.  102).  Lastly,  the  filtrate  from 
the  lime  precipitate  is  tested  for  magnesia. 

fi.  A  portion  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  con- 
siderably diluted,  chloride  of  barium  added,  and  the  nuxture 
allowed  to  remain  for  twelve  hours  in  a  warm  place ;  a 
white  precipitate  indicates  sulphuric  acid. 

h.  Examination  of  the  residue. 

This  usually  consists  of  sand,  hydrated  silicic  acid,  clay,  266 
and  organic  matters ;  it  may  also  contain  sulphur  if  the 
water  is  hepatic,  and  sulphates  of  bajyta  and  strontia.  The 
residue  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
caustic  soda,  to  dissolve  and  remove  the  hydrated  silicic 
acid  and  sulphur,  collected,  well  washed,  and  treated  on  the 
filter  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve  the  baryta  and 
strontia  and  leave  the  clay  and  sand.  The  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  is  tested  for  baryta  and  strontia  according 

to  256. 

2.  To  test  for  fluorine,  it  is  best  to  take  a  separate  portion  of  267 
the  deposit ;  this,  if  there  is  not  too  much  carbonate  of  lime  pre- 
sent, is  mixed  with  about  half  its  weight  of  pure  hydrate  of  lune, 
and  ignited  (blackening  indicates  organic  matter) ;  water  is  added, 
and  then  acetic  acid  in  excess,  the  whole  evaporated  until  the 
excess  of  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  residue  examined  as  directed 

in  253. 

3.  The  deposit  is  boiled  for  a  considerable  time  with  concen-  268 
trated  potash  or  soda,  and  filtered. 

a.  A  portion  of  the  filtrate  is  acidified  with  acetic  acid, 
ammonia  added,  the  whole  allowed  to  remain  for  twelve  hours, 
and  then  the  precipitate  of  alumina  and  hydrated  silicic  acid. 
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which  usually  f  orms,  is  filtered  off.  Acetic  add  in  excess  is 
again  added  to  the  f^trate,  and  then  solution  of  neutral  acetate 
of  copper ;  if  a  brownish  precipitate  is  formed,  this  consists  of 
apocrenate  of  copper.  To  the  filtrate  from  this  precipitate 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  added  until  the  green  colour  has 
changed  to  blue,  and  the  solution  is  warmed ;  if  a  bluish-green 
precipitate  is  produced,  this  is  ere n ate  of  copper. 

h.  If  arsenic  has  been  found  (263)*  the  remainder  of  the 
alkaline  liquid  is  used  to  ascertain  whether  the  arsenic  existed 
in  the  sinter  as  arsenious  acid  or  as  arsenic  acid. 
(Comp.  §  134,  11.) 

IV.  ANALYSIS  OP  SOILS. 

§  215. 

Soils  must  necessarily  contain  all  the  constituents  which  are 
found  in  the  plants  growing  upon  them,  with  the  exception  of  such 
as  are  derived  from  the  atmosphere  and  the  rain.  AiVlien  we  find, 
therefore,  a  plant,  the  constituents  of  which  are  known,  growing  in 
a  certain  soil — ^a  bare  rock,  for  example — ^the  mere  fact  of  its  grow- 
ing there  gives  us  some  insight  into  the  composition  of  that  soil, 
and  may  accordingly  save  us,  to  some  extent,  the  trouble  of  a 
qualitative  analysis. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  it  would  appear  quite  superfluous  to  make 
a  qualitative  analysis  of  soils  still  capable  of  producing  plants,  as 
the  ashes  of  plants  almost  invariably  contain  the  same  constituents, 
the  differences  between  them  being  caused  principally  by  differ- 
ences in  the  relative  proportions  in  which  the  several  constituents 
are  present.  But  if,  in  the  qaalitative  analysis  of  a  soil,  regard  is 
had  also  to  the  proportions  of  the  constituents,  and  to  the  state  in 
which  they  are  present,  an  analysis  of  the  kind,  if  combined  with 
an  examination  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil,  and  a 
mechanical  separation  of  its  parts,*  may  give  most  useful  results, 
enabling  the  analyst  to  judge  sufficiently  of  the  condition  of  the 
soil  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  quantitative  analysis,  which 
would  require  much  time,  and  is  a  far  more  difficult  task. 

As  plants  can  only  absorb  substances  in  a  state  of  solution,  it  is 
a  matter  of  especial  importance,  in  the  qualitative  analysis  of  a  soil, 
to  know  which  constituents  are  soluble  in  pure  water;  t  which  require 

*  With  regard  to  tho  mechanical  separation  of  the  component  P&rts  of  a  soil, 
and  the  examination  of  its  physical  properties  and  chemical  conaition,  compare 
F.  Schulze,  Jour.  pr.  Chem.,47,  241 ;  also  the  Quantitative  Analysis  (fifth 
edition),  §  26.%  and  E.  Wolff,  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  3,  85;  also  Wolff's  ArUeitung 
zur  ehem,  Untersuchung  landmrthschaftlich  trichtiger  Stqffe,  third  edition  (Berlin, 
1875) ;  and  W.  Knop,  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  18, 88. 

t  It  was  formerly  universally  assumed  that  substances  soluble  in  water,  or  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  circulated  freely  in  the  soil  so  long  as  there  eziflted 
agents  for  their  solution ;  but  since  it  has  been  discovered  that  arable  soil  pos- 
sesses, like  charcoal,  the  property  of  withdrawing  from  dilute  solutions  the  com- 
pounds  dissolved  in  them,  tiiis  notion  is  exploded,  and  we  now  know  that  arable  soil 
will  retain  with  a  certain  force  substances  otherwise  soluble — ^from  whidi  we  oon- 
^ude  tibat  the  aqueous  extract  of  a  soil  cannot  he  expected  to  contain  the  whole  of 
the  substances  present  in  that  soil  in  a  state  immediately  available  for  the  plijii 
Least  of  all  can  we  expect  to  find  these  matters  in  the  aqueous  extract  in  the  same 
proportion  in  which  they  are  present  in  the  soil,  since  the  latter  will  readily  give 
up  to  water  those  substances  m  regard  to  which  its  power  of  absorption  has  been 
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an  acid  for  their  solution  (in  nature  principally  carbonic  acid) ; 
and,  finally,  which  are  insoluble  both  in  water  and  in  acids,  and, 
consequently,  are  not  in  a  position  for  the  time  being  to  afford 
nutriment  to  the  plant.  With  regard  to  the  insoluble  substances, 
another  interesting  point  is  to  ascertain  whether  they  suffer  dis- 
integration readily,  or  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  or  whether  they 
altogether  resist  the  action  of  disintegrating  agents;  and  also 
what  are  the  products  which  they  yield  when  disintegrated. 

In  the  analysis  of  soils,  therefore,  the  constituents  soluble  in 
water,  those  soluble  in  acids,  and  the  insoluble  constituents,  must 
be  examined  separately.  The  examination  of  the  organic  matters 
present  also  demands  a  separate  process. 

The  analysis  is  therefore  properly  divided  into  four  parts. 

1.  Preparation  and  Examination  of  the  Aqueous  Extract. 

§  216. 

About  1000  grams  of  the  air-dried  soil  is  used  for  this  pur-  269 
pose.  To  prepare  a  clear  aqueous  extract  is  somewhat  difficult  if, 
in  the  usiml  way,  the  earth  is  digested  or  boiled  with  water,  and 
then  filtered,  the  fine  particles  of  clay  impeding  the  operation  by 
choking  up  the  pores  of  the  filter ;  they  also  almost  invariably  ren- 
der the  filtrate  turbid,  at  least  the  portion  which  passes  through 
first.  The  following  method,  proposed  byF.  Schulze  (see  note,* 
p.  B52),  is  the  most  practical : — ^The  necks  of  several  middle-sized 
funnels  are  closed  with  small  filters  of  strong  filter-paper ;  these 
are  moistened,  and  the  paper  pressed  close  to  the  sides  of  the 
funnel;  the  air-dried  soil  is  then  introduced,  in  small  lumps 
ranging  from  the  si^e  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  but  not  pul- 
verized, or  even  crushed,  filling  the  funnels  about  two-thirds. 
DistiUed  water  is  now  poured  in  in  quantity  sufficient  to  cover  the 
soil ;  if  the  first  portion  of  the  filtrate  is  turbid,  it  must  be  poured 
back  into  the  funnel,  and  the  filtration  allowed  to  proceed  quietly ; 
the  funnels  are  again  filled  with  water,  and  this  process  of  extrac- 
tion is  continued  until  the  filtrates  weigh  twice  or  three  times  as 
much  as  the  soil  used  (2-3  litres).  The  several  filtrates  are  mixed 
in  one  vessel,  and  a  portion  of  the  washed  soil  is  kept. 

The  aqueous  solution  is  divided  into  two  parts,  1  (about  two- 
thirds)  and  2  (about  one-third). 

1.  The  larger  portion  is  evaporated  in  a  porcelain  dish  to  a 
smaU  bulk,  and  tested  as  follows : — 

a.  A  portion  is  filtered,  and  the  reaction  of  the  filtrate  270 
tested ;  a  part  is  set  aside  to  test  for  organic  matter  (280)) 
and  the  rest  is  warmed  and  nitric  acid  added ;  effervescence 
indicates  an   alkaline   carbonate;   the   acid   solution  is 
then  tested  for  chlorine  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

satisfied,  whilst  it  will  more  or  less  strongly  retain  others.  But  although,  for  this 
reason,  the  examination  of  the  aqueous  extract  of  a  soil  has  no  longer  the  same 
value  as  it  was  formerly  considered  to  have,  yet  it  is  still  useful  to  ascertain  what 
substances  a  soil  will  actually  give  up  to  water.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  section' 
on  the  preparation  and  examination  of  the  aqueous  extract  has  been  retained. 
QUAL.  A  A 
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b.  The  rest  of  the  concentrated  solution  from  1,  together  271 
with  the  precipitate  which  it  usually  contains,  is  transferred 
to  a  small  dish,  preferably  of  platinum,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  brownish  residue  cautiously  heated  until  the  organic 
matter  is  destroyed.  In  the  presence  of  nitrates,  a  slight 
deflagration  will  be  perceptible.  The  gently  ignited  residue  is 
examined  as  follows : — 

a.  A  smaU  portion  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
tested  for  manganese  in  the  oxidizing  flame  (§  107,  13). 

p.  The  rest  is  warmed  with  water,  hydrochloric  acid 
added  (eflervescence  indicates  carbonic  acid),  the  whole 
evaporated  to  dryness  to  separate  silicic  acid,  then  moistened 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  water  added,  and  the  mixture  warmed 
and  Altered. 

aa.  The  residue,  which  generally  contains  a  little 
carbon,  a  little  clay  (if  the  aqueous  extract  was  not 
clear),  and  also  silicic  acid,  is  washed,  and  the  silicic 
acid  tested  for  by  piercing  the  filter,  washing  the  residue 
through,  boiling  it  with  caustic  soda,  filtering,  saturating 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  finally 
taking  up  the  residue  with  water,  when  the  silicic  acid 
will  be  left  behind. 

hh,  A  part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  tested 
for  sulphuric  acid  with  chloride  of  barium;  and  a 
second  portion  is  evaporated  with  nitric  acid  and  tested 
for  phosphoric  acid  by  the  nitric  acid  solution  of 
molybdate  of  ammonia.  A  third  portion  is  tested  for 
iron  with  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  whilst  a  few  drops 
of  ferric  chloride  are  added  to  the  remainder  (to  remove 
phosphoric  acid),  then  ammonia  until  slightly  alkaline, 
the  whole  warmed  a  little,  filtered,  the  lime  thrown  down 
with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  the  solution  examined  for 
magnesia,  potassa,  and  soda  in  the  usual  way 
(§§  196,  197).  Lastly  a  small  quantity  of  the  pure 
alkaline  chlorides  should  be  examined  spectroscopically 
for  lithia. 

Alumina  is  not  likely  to  be  found  in  the  aqueous  ex-  272 
tract  (F.  Schulze  never  found  it).  If,  however,  it  is 
desired  to  test  for  it,  the  precipitate  produced  by  am- 
monia is  boiled  with  pure  potassa  in  a  platinum  or  silver 
dish,  filtered,  the  filtrate  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  then  warmed  with  ammonia. 

2.  If  iron  has  been  found,  part  of  the  smaller  portion  (No.  2,  273 
269)  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  a^id,  half  of  it  tested  with  fern- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  other  half  with  sulphocyanate  of 
potassium,  to  see  in  what  state  of  oxidation  the  iron  is  present. 
The  rest  of  the  aqueous  extract  is  tested  for  nitric  acid, 
ammonia,  and  nitrous  acid  according  to  §  159,  7,  8,  or  10 
(also  p.  841). 
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2.  Preparation  and  Examination  of  the  Acid  Extraot. 

§  217. 

About  50  grams  of  the  soil  from  which  the  part  soluble  in  274 
water  has  been  removed  as  far  as  practicable*  is  heated  with 
moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid  (eflfervescence  indicates  car- 
bonic acid)  for  several  hours  on  the  water-bath,  and  filtered. 
The  filtrate,  which  is  generally  yellow  from  the  presence  of  ferric 
chloride,  is  examined  as  follows: — 

1.  A  small  portion  is  tested  with  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  275 
for  ferric  oxide;  another  with  ferricyanide  of  potassium  for 
ferrous  oxide. 

2.  A  portion  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  heated  to  a 
little  above  100**,  then  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  water 
added,  and  the  whole  warmed;  more  water  is  now  added,  and  the 
silicic  acid  separated  by  filtration;  this  is  often  coloured,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  but  becomes  colourless  on  ignition 
in  the  air.  A  portion  of  the  filtrate  is  tested  for  sulphuric 
acid  with  chloride  of  barium,  whilst  the  remainder  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  repeatedly  with  nitric  acid  to  a  small  bulk,  and  the  solu- 
tion tested  for  phosphoric  acid  by  a  solution  of  molybdate  of 
ammonia  in  nitric  acid. 

3.  A  larger  portion  is  employed  for  the  detection  of  iron,  276 
manganese,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  potassa,  and  soda, 

in  the  usual  way,  proceeding  according  to  134  if  thfere  is  only  a 
small  amount  of  organic  matter  present  in  the  hydrochloric  acid 
solution;  otherwise  the  method  given  in  161  should  be  employed. 

4.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  ascertain  whether  the  hydro-  277 
chloric  acid  extract  contains  arsenic  acid,  oxide  of  copper,. 
4fec.,  the  remainder  of  the  solution  is  treated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  &c.,  as  directed  in  262-264* 

5.  If  it  is  thought  desirable  to  test  for  fluorine,  this  is  best 
done  in  a  fresh  portion  of  the  ignited  earth  according  to  230- 

3.  Examination  of  the  Inorganic  Constituents  Insoluble 
in  Water  and  Acids. 

§  218. 

The  operation  of  heating  the  lixiviated  soil  with  hydrochloric  278 
acid  (274)  always  leaves  the  greater  portion  of  it  undissolved.  If 
it  is  wished  to  submit  this  undissolved  residue  to  a  chemical  exami- 
nation, it  must  be  washed,  dried,  and  sifted,  to  separate  the  stones 
from  the  clay  and  sand,  the  last  two  being  separated  from  each 
other  by  elutriation.  The  several  portions  are  then  examined  by 
the  methods  given  for  sihcates  (§  205). 

*  Complete  lixiviation  is  generally  impracticable. 


A  a! 
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4.  Bzaminatioii  of  the  Organic  CSonstituents  of  the  Soil. 

§  219. 

The  orgamc  oonstitaents  of  the  soil,  which  have  such  a  great  279 
influenoe  on  its  fertility,  both  from  their  physical  propertiee  and 
chemical  action,  are  partly  portions  of  plants  in  which  the  structure 
may  still  be  recognized,  such  as  fragments  of  straw,  roots,  seeds  of 
weeds,  te.,  partly  products  of  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter 
usually  called  by  the  general  name  of  humus.  These  differ, 
however,  in  their  constituent  elements  and  properties  according  to 
whether  they  result  from  the  decay  of  the  nitrogenous  or  the  non- 
nitrogenous  parts  of  plants — whether  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths 
have  or  have  not  had  a  share  in  their  formation — whether  they  are 
in  an  incipient  or  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  decomposition.  To 
separate  these  several  component  parts  of  humus,  which  have  been 
by  no  means  thoroughly  investigated,  and  which  are  not  sharply 
characterized,  would  be  an  exceedingly  dif&cult  and  unprofitable 
task.  The  following  operations  are  amply  sufBcient  to  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  a  qualitative  analysis. 

a.  Examination  of  the  Organic  Substances  Soluble  in  Water. 

The  portion  of  270  reserved  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  280 
completely  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  water.  The 
ulmic,  humic,  and  geic  acids,  which  were  present  in  the  solution  in 
combination  with  bases,  remain  undissolved,  whilst  crenic  and 
apocrenic  acids  are  dissolved  in  combination  with  ammonia 
(Berzelius) ;  for  the  manner  of  detecting  the  latter  acids  see  268* 

h.  Treatment  with  Alkaline  Carbonate. 

A  portion  of  the  soil  which  has  been  exhausted  with  water  is  281 
dried  and  sifted  to  separate  the  fragments  of  straw,  roots,  <fec.,  and 
the  small  stones,  from  the  finer  part;  the  latter  is  digested  for 
several  hours  at  80-90°  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
filtered ;  the  filtrate  is  then  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and, 
if  brown  flakes  separate,  these  consist  of  ulmic  acid,  humic 
acid,  or  geic  acid.  The  larger  the  proportion  of  ulmic  acid 
present,  the  lighter  wiU  be  the  colour  of  the  precipitate,  whilst  a 
darker  brown  indicates  more  humic  or  geic  acid. 

c.  Treatment  with  Caustic  Alkali. 

The  soil  which  has  been  boiled  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  282 
soda  (6)  is  washed  with  water,  boiled  for  several  hours  with  potassa, 
replacing  the  water  as  it  evaporates,  then  diluted,  filtered,  and 
washed.  The  brown  solution  is  treated  as  in  6.  The  ulmis  and 
humic  adds  which  are  thrown  down  have  been  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  boiling  potassa  on  ulmin  and  hum  in. 
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V.    DETECnON  OF  INORGANIC  SUBSTANCES  IN  PRESENCE 
OF  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES. 

§  220. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  presence  of  coloured  or 
mucilaginous  organic  substances  may  so  far  interfere  with  the 
analysis  that  it  cannot  be  carried  out  until  the  organic  matter  has 
been  totally  destroyed;  as,  for  instance,  a  change  of  colour  or  a 
precipitate  cannot  be  distinguished  in  a  dark-coloured  liquid,  whilst 
the  presence  of  slimy  matter  may  render  filtration  impossible. 
Difficulties  of  this  kind  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  examina- 
tion of  medicines,  in  the  analysLs  of  articles  of  food  or  of  the 
contents  of  a  stomach  for  inorganic  poisons,  as  well  as  in  the 
analysis  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  vegetable  or  animal 
substances.  In  the  following  pages  a  general  method  will  be  given 
first,  and  then  special  cases  will  be  considered. 

1.  General  Kules  for  the  Detection  of  Inorganic  Substances  in 
Presence  of  Organic  Matters,  which  by  their  Colour,  Consistence, 
or  other  Properties,  impede  the  Application  of  the  Beagents,  or 
obscure  the  Eeactions  produced. 

§  221. 

The  description  here  is  confined,  of  course,  to  the  most  generally 
applicable  methods,  leaving  the  modifications  which  circumstances 
may  require  in  special  cases  to  the  discretion  of  the  analyst. 

1.  The  substance  is  soluble   in  water,  but  the  solu-  283 
tion  is  dark-coloured  or  of  a  slimy  consistence. 

a.  A  portion  of  the  solution  is  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  on  the  water-bath,  and  chlorate  of  potassa  gradually 
added  until  the  mixture  is  decolorized  and  perfectly  fluid ;  it 
is  then  heated  untU  it  no  longer  smells  of  chlorine,  diluted 
with  water,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  examined  in 
the  usual  way,  commencing  at  §  190  (compare  also  §  225). 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  original  state  of  oxida- 
tion of  the  metals  cannot  be  determined,  since  mercurous 
oxide,  stannous  oxide,  and  ferrous  oxide  would  be  converted 
by  treatment  with  chlorate  of  potassa  and  hydrochloric  acid 
into  mercuric  chloride,  stannic  chloride,  and  ferric  chloride 
respectively. 

b.  Another  portion  of  the  solution  is  boiled  for  some  time 
with  nitric  acid,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  tested  for  silver 
and  potassa.  If  the  ready  and  complete  destruction  of  the 
colouring  and  slimy  matters,  &c.,  can  be  effected  by  means  of 
nitric  acid,  this  method  of  treatment  is  often  preferable  to 
any  other. 

c.  Alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium  might 
escape  detection  by  this  method,  because  ammonia  and  sul- 
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phide  of  ammonium  do  not  precipitate  these  oxides  from 
liquids  containing  non-volatile  organic  substances  with  cer- 
tainty and  completely.  If  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  pre- 
sence of  these  oxides,  a  third  portion  of  the  substance  is  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  the  mix- 
ture thrown  in  small  portions  at  a  time  into  a  red-hot  crucible. 
When  the  mass  is  cold,  it  is  treated  with  water,  and  the  solu^ 
tion  examined  for  chromic  acid  and  alumina,  the  residue  for 
alumina  (§  103). 

d.  A  separate  portion  is  tested  for  ammonia  with  hydrate 
of  lime. 

e.  Another  portion  is  submitted  to  dialysis  and  the  dialysate 
is  examined  for  adds,  and  also  as  to  the  state  of  oxidation  of 
the  metals  present. 

2.  The  substance  is  insoluble  or  only  partly  soluble  284 
in  boiling  water;  the  solution  can  be  filtered. 

It  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  treated  either  as  directed  in  §  189, 
or,  should  it  require  to  be  decolorized,  according  to  283*  The 
nature  of  the  residue  may  vary. 

a.  It  is  fatty  or  resinous.  The  fat  or  resin  is  re- 
moved by  means  of  ether,  light  petroleum,  carbon  bisulphide, 
or  other  suitable  solvent,  but  this,  if  possible,  should  not 
be  miscible  with  water.  The  solution  formed  is  separated 
from  any  residue,  and  shaken  up  first  with  water  alone  and 
then  with  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  add, 
and  the  solutions  thus  obtained  examined  in  the  usual  way. 
If,  after  the  treatment  with  ether  or  other  solvent,  a  residue 
remains,  it  must  be  examined  according  to  b. 

h.  It  has  a  different  character  to  the  above;  for 
example,  wood-fibre,  <&c. 

a.  In  this  case,  any  substances  present  soluble  in  acids 
are  first  of  all  extracted  by  means  of  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acid  or  by  aqua  regia ;  the  solution,  if  necessary,  may  be 
decolorized  by  passing  chlorine  through  it,  or  by  heating 
with  bromine  or  chlorate  of  potassa^  and  is  then  ex- 
amined for  bases  and  acids  in  the  ordinary  way.  If  a 
residue  insoluble  in  aqua  regia  remains,  it  is  washed  with 
water,  dried,  and  if  sulphur  is  present  it  is  extracted  with 
warm  carbon  bisulphide  and  filtered.  The  residue  is 
cautiously  indnerated,  and  the  ash  tested  according  to 
§203. 

0.  In  order  to  test  for  metals  whose  compounds  are  not 
volatile  either  at  a  moderate  red  heat  alone  or  when  mixed 
with  carbon,*  a  portion  of  the  residue  insoluble  in  water  may 
be  partially  or  completely  incinerated  in  a  porcelain  or 
platinum  dish,  avoiding  too  high  a  temperature.  The  resi- 
due is  then  warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  little  nitric 

*  Under  these  circumBtaoces,  compounds  of  mercury,  arsenic,  nmlniinm,  and 
zinc  are  volatile,  and,  at  a  bright  red-heat,  lead  and  antimony  also. 
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acid,  the  solution  diluted  with  water,  and  examined  accord- 
ing to  §  190 ;  if  there  is  anj  residue,  it  is  eiounined  accord- 
ing to  §  203. 

y.  The  remainder  is  tested  for  ammonia,  by  triturating 
ivith  hydrate  of  lime. 

3.  The  substance  does  not  admit  of  filtration  or  any  285 
other  means  of  separating  the  dissolved  from  the  un- 
dissolved part. 

In  this  case,  the  same  process  is  employed  as  for  the  residue  in 
284  insoluble  in  water. 

As  regards  the  charred  mass,  284  ^»  P,  it  is  often  advisable  to 
boil  the  mass,  carbonized  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  water,  filter, 
examine  the  filtrate,  wash  the  residue,  incinerate  it,  and  examine 
the  ash. 

4.  A  method  which  is  very  generally  applicable  for 
the  detection  of  metallic  oxides  when  mixed  with 
organic  matter  has  been  proposed  by  E.  Millon.*  The 
substance  in  small  pieces  is  put  into  a  tubulated  retort  with  about 
four  times  its  weight  of  pure  sulphuric  acid ;  the  retort  should 
not  be  more  than  one-third  full.  The  mixture  is  then  slowly 
heated  until  it  is  homogeneous,  when  nitric  acid  is  introduced  by 
degrees  through  a  funnel  tube  placed  ia  the  tubulure  of  the  retort, 
at  the  same  time  gradually  increasing  the  temperature ;  the  object 
of  this  first  operation  is  to  decompose  the  chlorides,  which  takes 
about  half  an  hour.  The  contents  of  the  retort  is  now  heated  in  a 
platinum  dish  until  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  by  degrees  loses  its 
black  colour  and  turns  orange  or  red,  begins  to  escape*  More 
nitric  acid  is  now  added  in  small  portions ;  after  each  addition  the 
Hquid  will  be  decolorized,  but  it  again  turns  darker  on  further 
heating.  The  addition  of  nitric  acid  is  continued  until  this 
coloration  no  longer  occurs,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  is  then  expelled 
and  a  pure  white  saline  mass  is  left  which  can  be  analysed  in  the 
usual  way.  According  to  Millon,  if  the  heat  is  moderated 
towards  the  end,  none  of  the  arsenic  or  mercury  will  be  lost ;  this 
can  only  be  depended  on,  however,  if  the  amount  of  chlorides 
present  is  small. 

5.  If  salts  have  to  be  detected  in  the  presence  of 
organic  compounds  which  belong  to  the  class  of  col- 
loids, dialysis  may  frequently  be  resorted  to  with  great  advantage 
(§  8).t  According  to  circumstances,  the  substance  may  be  either 
placed  directly  in  the  dialyser,  or  first  warmed  with  hydrochloric 
add  or  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa  (comp. 
also  §  224). 

6.  If  colouring  matters  (especially  aniline  colours), 
textile  fabrics,  hangings,  &c.,  have  to  be  examined 
specially  for  arsenic,  the  following  method  may  be  always 
employed  for  the  purpose.     If  the  colouring  matter  itself  is  to  be 

♦  Joum.  Pharm.  Chim.,  46,  33.  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  4,  208.  For  Pouchet's 
modification  of  Millon's  process,  see  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  21,  306. 

t  Compare  0.  KeveiJ,  Zeit.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  4,  266;  Bizio,  ibid,,  4,  51; 
Biederer,  ibid.,  7, 517;  H.  Struve,  ibid.,  24,  72. 
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ezunined,  it  is  mixed  with  2  parts  of  earbonate  of  soda  and 
2  parts  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  the  fabrie  or  hangings  may  be  satu- 
rated with  a  concentrated  solution  of  this  mixture  and  l^en 
thoroughly  dried.  Some  nitrate  of  soda  is  then  fused  in  a  porce- 
lain dish,  and  the  substance  to  be  examined,  prepared  as  above,  is 
gradually  added,  the  heating  being  continued,  and  fresh  nitrate  of 
soda  added  from  time  to  time  if  necessary.  By  this  means  a  fused 
mass  is  obtained  free  from  carbon  and  organic  compounds.  When 
cold,  this  is  digested  with  water,  the  alkaline  solution  filtered 
off,  the  residue  washed,  and  sufficient  dilute  sulphuric  add  added 
to  the  filtrate  and  washings  to  decompose  all  carbonates,  nitrites, 
and  nitrates  present ;  the  solution  is  then  evaporated,  at  first  on 
the  water-bath,  and  subsequently  at  a  higher  temperature,  until 
thick  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  begin  to  come  off;  it  is  then  cooled, 
dili;ted,  and  filtered.  This  filtrate  may  now  be  either  introduced 
into  a  Marsh's  apparatus  at  once  in  order  to  test  it  for  arsenic 
(§  132,  10),  or  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  added, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  pcussed,  and  the  precipitate  obtained  may 
be  examined  according  to  300-  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  many 
cases  a  more  simple  method  may  be  used  in  order  to  obtain  a  solu- 
tion which  can  be  directly  examined  in  a  Marsh's  apparatus.  Of 
the  various  methods  recommended  for  this  purpose  H.  Fleck's* 
is  the  only  one  that  will  be  mentioned  here. 

The  substance  to  be  examined  is  cut  up  and  digested  for  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  with  60  to  100  grams  of  pure  25 
per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  at  a  temperature  of  50'  to  60'.  If,  after 
this  digestion,  any  coloured  residue  is  perceived,  which,  however, 
is  very  rarely  the  case,  8  to  5  grams  of  pure  nitric  acid  1'24  sp.  gr. 
should  be  added  to  each  100  grams  of  the  25  per  cent,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  digestion  continued  until  all  coloured  particles  are 
destroyed.  The  solution  is  then  filtered,  the  residue  washed,  and 
the  filtrate  and  washings  made  up  to  200  cc.  and  tested  in  a 
Marsh's  apparatus,  adding  it  in  portions  of  20  cc.  at  a  time.  If 
nitric  acid  has  been  employed,  the  solution  must  be  evaporated 
until  the  acid  is  all  driven  off  before  diluting  to  200  c.ct 

2.  Detection  of  Inorganic  Poisons  in  Articles  of  Food,  in  Dead 
Bodies,  &c.,  in  Chemico-legal  Gases.t 

§  222. 

The  chemist  is  sometimes  called  upon  to  examine  an  article  of  286 
food,  the  contents  of  a  stomach,  a  dead  body,  iSzc.,  with  a  view  to 
detect  the  presence  of  some  poison,  and  thus  to  establish  the  fact 
of  poisoning ;  but  it  is  more  frequently  the  case  that  the  question 
put  to  him  is  of  a  less  general  nature — ^that  of  determining  whether 
a  certain  substance  placed  before  him  contains  a  metallic  poison ; 
or,  still  more  limited,  whether  it  contains  arsenic  or  hydrocyanic 

*  Zeit.  anal.  OKem.,  22,  474. 

t  With  respect  to  other  methods,  compare  H.  Hager,  Zeit.  anaL  Ghem.,  11} 
478;  G.  Thomas,  ibid,,  20,  476;  E.  Lyttkens,  Und.,  22,  147. 

t  Compare  Fresenius,  Aim.  Chem.  Pharm.,  49,  275 ;  and  Fresenins  and  v. 
Babo,  on  the  qnantitative  estimation  of  arsenic,  Ann.  Ghem.  Phamu,  49, 287. 
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add,  or  soine  other  particular  poison — aa  it  may  bo  that  the  symp- 
toms point  clearly  in  the  direction  of  that  poison,  or  that  the 
examining  magistrate  has,  or  believes  he  has,  some  other  reason  to 
put  this  question. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  more  special  and  pointed  the  question 
the  easier  it  is  to  answer.  The  analyst,  however,  will  always  act 
more  prudently,  even  in  cases  where  he  is  simply  requested  to 
Btate  whether  a  certain  poison — arsenic,  for  example — is  present 
or  not,  if  he  adopts  a  method  of  examination  which  will  not  only 
enable  him  to  detect  the  one  poison  named,  the  presence  of  which 
may  perhaps  be  suspected  on  insuificient  grounds,  but  will  more- 
over inform  him  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  other  similar 
poisons. 

This  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  however;  for,  although  un- 
questionably we  might  succeed  in  elaborating,  at  the  writing-desk, 
a  method  which  would  include  all  poisons,  practical  experience 
would  but  too  speedily  convince  us  that  the  complexity  inseparable 
from  such  a  course  would  be  incompatible  with  easy  execution  and 
certainty  in  the  results;  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  the  draw* 
backs  would  be  greater  than  the  advantages  derivable  from  it. 

Moreover,  the  attendant  circumstances  usually  afford  at  least 
a  tolerably  safe  inference  as  to  the  group  to  which  the  poison 
belongs.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  following  processes  will  be 
described  :^- 

1.  A  method  which  ensures  the  detection  of  the  minutest 
traces  of  arsenic  in  medico-legal  cases  with  certainty,  allows  of 
its  quantitative  determination,  and  permits  at  the  same  time  the 
detection  of  all  other  metallic  poisons. 

2.  A  method  for  the  detection  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  which 
leaves  the  original  substance  still  fit  to  be  e2^mined  both  for 
metaUic  poisons  and  for  alkaloids. 

3.  A  method  of  detecting  phosphorus,  which  does  not  interfere 
with  the  examination  for  other  poisons. 

This  part  of  the  work  does  not,  therefore,  profess  to  supply  a 
complete  guide  in  every  possible  case  of  medico-legal  investiga- 
tions, but  the  instructions  given  in  it  have  been  practically  tried 
and  proved  by  the  author.  Moreover,  they  will  generally  be  found 
sufficient,  the  more  s6  as  in  the  section  on  the  alkaloids  a  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  the  best  processes  for  their  detection  in  criminal 
cases. 

If  there  are  no  indications  at  all  as  to  the  kind  of  poison  to 
be  looked  for,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  search  for  all  poisons,  both 
organic  and  inorganic,  the  substance  must  be  carefully  examined, 
both  with  the  naked  eye  and  with  a  microscope,  noting  also  the 
odour,  reaction,  &c. ;  then,  if  the  circumstances  do  not  point  to 
•examining  different  portions  for  the  different  classes  of  poisons,  it 
should  be  tested  for  hydrocrfranic  acid  and  phosphorus  (a  distillation 
usually  suffices  for  the  detection  of  both),  afterwards  for  alkaloids, 
and  finally  for  metallic  poisons.  If  there  are  several  different 
substances,  as  food,  vomit,  contents  of  the  stomach,  of  the  intes- 
tines, the  brains,  and  internal  organs,  liver,  spleen,  <&c.,  they  should, 
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as  a  role,  be  examined  individually.  It  is  always  necessary  as  a 
matter  of  caution  to  reserve  one-third  of  each,  after  weighing  and 
mixing,  for  contingencies,  and  also  for  finally  determining  in  what 
form  of  combination  the  poison  is  present. 

I.  Method  fob  the  Detection  op  Aksenic  (with  due 
Begasd  to  the  Possible  Pbesence  of  otheb  Metallic 
Poisons.) 

§  223. 

Of  all  metallic  poisons,  arsenic  is  the  most  dangerous,  and  at  287 
the  same  time  that  most  frequently  used,  more  particularly  for 
criminal  purposes.  Again,  among  the  compounds  of  arsenic, 
arsenious  acid  (white  arsenic)  occupies  the  first  place,  because  it 
kills  even  in  small  doses,  it  has  little  or  no  taste,  and  it  is  but  too 
readily  procurable. 

As  arsenious  acid  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and — on 
account  of  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is  moistened — dissolves  but 
very  slowly,  the  greater  portion  of  what  has  been  swallowed 
usually  remains  in  the  body  undissolved ;  as,  moreover,  the  smallest 
particle  of  it  may  be  readily  detected  by  means  of  an  exceedingly 
simple  experiment ;  and  lastly,  as— even  if  arsenic  is  present  in 
other  forms,  in  ochre  colouring-matters,  &c. — this  much  is  certain, 
that  a/rseniovs  acid  in  grains  or  powder  can  never  be  normally  pre- 
sent in  food,  in  the  human  body,  or  in  decayed  coffins,*  the  analyst 
ought  always  to  take  especial  pains  to  detect  arsenious  acid  itself, 
and  this  can  usually  be  done.  Metallic  arsenic,  which  is  some- 
times used  for  poisoning,  may  also  be  found  if  present. 

A.  Method  for  Detecting  Undissolved  Arsenic  Acid  or  Metallic 

Arsenic, 

1.  If  food,  vomit,  or  some  other  matter  of  the  kind  has  to  be  288 
examined,  it  is  first  weighed  and  then  mixed  as  uniformly  as  pos- 
sible; one-third  is  put  aside  for  contingencies,  whilst  the  other 
two-thirds  is  stirred  up  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  distilled  water, 
allowed  to  remain  a  short  time,  and  the  liquid  portion,  together 
with  the  lighter  suspended  particles,  is  poured  oif  into  another 
porcelain  dish.  This  process  of  Uxiviation  is  repeated  several  times, 
if  possible  with  the  same  liquid,  pouring  it  from  the  second  dish 
back  into  the  first,  and  so  on.  Lastly,  it  is  washed  once  more 
with  pure  water,  best  in  a  glass  dish,  and  the  liquid  removed  as 
far  as  practicable ;  the  residue  in  the  dish  must  now  be  carefully 
examined  to  ascertain  if  any  small,  white,  hard  grains  are  present, 
which  feel  gritty  under  the  glass  rod  (arsenious  acid),  or  any  black 
grains  or  scales  (metallic  arsenic).  If  this  is  not  the  case,  proceed 
as  directed  in  §  224  or  §  225.  If  anything  of  the  kind  is  found, 
however,  the  grains,  or  some  of  them,  must  be  picked  out  with  a 

*  The  author  once  had  to  examine  the  completely  decomposed  remains  of  a 
child  which  had  been  long  buried,  a  small  coffin  painted  with  ochre  having  been 
used.  The  cover  of  the  coffin  had  rotted,  and  the  decayed  wood  was  mingled  with 
the  remains  of  the  child.  The  contents  of  the  coffin  contained  a  small  quantity 
of  arsenic,  but  not  more  than  the  ochre^olour  on  a  surface  of  the  coffin  equal  to 
the  part  which  had  fallen  in. 
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pair  of  pincers,  or,  if  they  are  very  minute,  they  may  be  washed 
in  a  watch-glafis,  dried,  weighed,  and  a  small  portion  heated  in . 
a  glass  tabe4  With  arsenious  acid,  a  white  sparkling  sublimate  is 
formed,  consisting  of  octahedrons  and  tetrahedrons,  whilst  metallic 
arsenic  yields  an  arsenical  mirror.  In  the  former  case,  another 
small  portion  is  heated  with  a  charcoal  splinter,  as  in  §  132,  2, 
and  if  an  arsenical  mirror  is  formed  it  is  certain  that  the  grains  • 
examined  consist  of  arsenious  acid.  If  it  is  desu*ed  to  determine 
the  arsenic  quantitatively,  or  to  test  for  other  metallic  poisons,  the 
contents  of  both  dishes  are  united  and  examined  as  directed  in 
§  224  or  §  225. 

2.  If  a  stomach  is  to  be  submitted  to  analysis,  the  contents 
should  be  emptied  into  a  porcelain  dish,  the  stomach  turned  inside 
out,  and  (a)  the  inside  coat  carefully  examined  for  small,  white, 
hard,  sandy  grains,  or  for  black  grains  or  splinters.  The  spots 
occupied  by  such  grains  are  often  reddened,  and  the  grains  are 
frequently  firmly  embedded  in  the  membrane.  (6)  The  contents 
in  the  dish  are  mixed  uniformly,  weighed,  one-third  put  aside 
for  contingencies,  and  the  other  two-thirds  treated  as  in  1.  The 
same  course  is  pursued  also  with  the  intestines.  In  other  parts  of 
the  body — ^with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  pharynx  and  oesopha- 
gus— ^arsenious  acid  in  grains  or  metallic  arsenic  cannot  be  found 
if  the  poison  has  been  introduced  through  the  mouth.  If  grains 
of  the  kind  described  have  been  found,  they  should  be  examined 
as  directed  in  1 ;  if  not,  or  if  it  is  desired  to  test  also  for  other 
metallic  poisons,  proceed  according  to  §  224  or  §  225. 

£,  Method  of  Ddeding  SolvMe  Arsenical  and  other  Metallic 
Compotmds  by  Means  of  Dialysis,* 

§  224. 

If  method  A  has  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  arsenious  acid  289 
in  the  solid  state,  and  the  process  described  in  §  225,  in  which  the 
organic  substances  are  totally  destroyed  by  chlorate  of  potassa  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  at  once  resorted  to,  the  operator  must,  of 
course,  give  up  all  notion  of  ascertaining,  as  far  as  the  portion 
operated  upon  is  concerned,  in  what  form  the  arsenic  has  been 
administered ;  for  the  process  will  give  a  solution  containing  arsenic 
acid,  whether  the  poison  was  originally  present  in  that  form,  or  as 
arsenious  acid,  or  as  sulphide,  or  in  the  metaUic  state,  &c.  This 
defect  may  be  avoided,  however,  by  interpolating  a  dialytic  ex- 
periment between  A  and  C. 

The  experiment  requires  the  apparatus  shown  in  ^g.  5,  p.  10. 
The  hoop  is  made  of  wood  or,  better,  of  gutta-percha ;  it  is  2  inches 
(60  mm.)  in  depth  and  8  or  10  inches  (200-300  mm.)  in  diameter. 
When  the  dialyser  is  prepared,  the  residue  and  fluid  of  §  223,  A, 
having  been  mixed  according  to  the  circumstances  with  two-thirds 
of  the  stomach,  intestinal  canal,  <Ssc.,  cut  small,  and  digested  for 
twenty-four  hours  at  about  32®,  is  poured  into  it  to  a  depth  of  not 
more  than  half  an  inch  (15  mm.).     The  dialyser  is  then  floated  in 

*  Compare  §  8. 
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a  baain  oontaining  about  four  times  as  much  water  as  the  fluid  to 
be  dialysed  amounts  to.  After  twenty-four  hours,  one-half  or 
three-fourths  of  the  crystaUoids  will  be  found  in  the  external  water, 
which  is  generally  colourless;  this  is  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion on  the  water-bath,  the  greater  part  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  exeunined  as  directed 
in.  291*  If  &n  arsenical  compound  s(duble  in  water  (or  some  other 
soluble  metaUic  salt)  is  present,  the  corresponding  sulphide  is 
obtained  almost  pure.  By  floating  the  dialjrser  successively  on 
fresh  supplies  of  water,  the  whole  of  the  soluble  crystalloids  present 
may  be  finally  withdrawn.  If  arsenic  is  found,  test  the  remainder 
of  the  concentrated  dialysate  according  to  §  134,  11,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  arsenic  is  present  as  arsenious  or  arsenic  add. 

It  is  generally  best  to  examine  the  exhausted  contents  of  the 
dialyser  at  once  according  to  §  225  for  metals,  but  in  some  cases, 
as,  for  instance,  when  it  is  thought  desirable  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  oxidation  or  combination  of  the  compounds  of  arsenic  or  other 
metals  insoluble  in  water,  it  is  preferable  to  heat  the  matter  first 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  to  dialyse  it  again. 

Instead  of  interpolating  the  dialysis  between  §  223  and  §  225 
(which  will  naturally  delay  the  investigation),  you  may  wait  till  the 
close  of  t7,  and  then  if  a  metallic  poison  has  been  found  the  reserved 
one-third  of  the  material  may  be  submitted  to  dialysis  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  combination  or  degree  of  oxidation 
of  the  metal  (30o)«  This  is  usually  the  most  advantageous 
method  of  operating. 

C,  Method  for  the  Detection  of  Arsenic  in  whatever  Form  it  may 
exist,  which  allows  also  of  its  Quantitative  Determination,  and  of 
the  Detection  of  all  other  Metallic  Poisons.* 

§  225. 

If  neither  arsenious  acid  nor  metallic  arsenic  has  been  found 
in  the  substance  by  the  method  described  in  A,  nor  an  arsenic  com- 
pound soluble  in  water  or  hydrochloric  acid,  by  dialysis,  the  mass 
obtained  by  lixiviation  is  evaporated  in  a  porcelain  dish^  on  the 
water-bath,  to  a  pasty  consistence,  having  previously  added  pure 
carbonate  of  soda  in  slight  excess  if  the  reaction  was  acid ;  if  occasion 
requires,  two-thirds  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  cut  small  are 
added,  provided  this  has  not  been  done  already  in  the  process  of 
dialysis.  If  other  parts  of  the  body  (the  lungs,  liver,  &c.)  have  to 
be  examined,  they  are  also  cut  into  small  pieces  and  two-thirds 
used  for  the  analysis. 

If  the  substance  to  be  examined  contains  alcohol,  this  must, 
imder  all  circumstances,  be  first  removed  by  evaporation. 

The  process  is  arranged  in  the  following  divisions,  f 

*  This  method  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  was  published  in  1844  by 
L.  V.  Babo  and  the  author ;  compare  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  49,  308.  Since  that 
time,  the  author  has  had  frequent  occasion  to  test  its  value  both  personally,  and  by 
others  under  his  immediate  inspection,  and  it  has  been  found  invariabfy  to  antver 
the  purpose  perfectly.  With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  arsenic  in  the  animal 
organism  after  the  exhibition  of  arsenious  acid,  see  E.  Lad  wig,  Zeit.  anaL  Chem., 
26,  608. 

t  It  is  evident  that  the  reagents  and  vessels  used  in  a  research  of  thu  ostium 
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1.  Decolorization  and  Solution. 

To  the  matters  in  the  porcelain  dish,  which  may  amount  to,  say,  SOO 
100  or  250  grams,  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*10—1*12  sp.  gr.  is  added, 
in  weight  about  equal  to  or  somewhat  exceeding  the  weight  of  the 
dry  substances  present,  and  also  sufficient  water  to  give  to  the 
entire  mass  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste.  The  hydrochloric  acid 
added  should  never  exceed  one-third  of  the  entire  liquid  present. 

must  be  most  carefully  examined,  to  ascertain  that  they  are  absolutely  free  front 
arsenic,  the  heavy  metals,  and  every  other  impurity.  The  method  here  described 
requires  the  following  rea^nts  : — 

1.  Hydrochloric  acid  of  l*10to  1*12  sp.  gr.— Although  the  method  of  testinjif 
hydrochloric  add  to  ascertain  its  purity  has  already  been  treated  of  in  §  28,  it 
should  be  noted  that,  as  this  acid  has  to  be  used  in  relatively  large  quantities,  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  the  absence  of  arsenic.  The  following 
methods  are  particularly  adapted  for  delicate  tests,  (a)  Pure  ferrous  chloride  is 
added  to  1  litre  of  the  acid,  and  50  c.c  distilled  off;  this  must  be  tested  in  the 
apparatus  described  in  §  132,  10,  zinc  free  from  arsenic  beinff  employed :  it  should 
yield  no  trace  of  arsenical  deposit  in  the  glass  tube  even  after  prolonged  heating. 
In  researches  of  this  kind,  and  especially  if  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  intro- 
duced into  the  Marsh's  apparatus,  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  should  be  filled 
with  small  pieces  of  potassa.  (6)  A  few  grains  of  chlorate  of  potassa  and  a 
small  quantity  of  water  are  added  to  1  litre  of  the  acid,  and  the  whole  evapo- 
rated to  a  small  bulk  in  a  porcelain  dish,  water  being  added  from  time  to 
time ;  the  residue  is  then  tested  in  a  Marsh's  apparatus  as  described  under  a 
(B.  Otto  in  F.  J.  Otto's  ArUeitung  zur  Au9mxttetung  der  Gifle,  sixth  edition,  p. 
146).  The  ferrous  chloride  required  for  the  method  described  under  a  may  be  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  iron  wire  in  pure  hydrochloric  acid  of  from  1  *10  to  1  *12  sp.  gr. 
and  heating  the  solution  for  some  time  in  a  smaU  distillation  apparatus.  As  soon 
as  no  trace  of  arsenic  can  be  detected  in  the  distillate,  the  ferrous  chloride  may  be 
considered  to  be  free  from  arsenic. 

2.  Chlorate  of  potassa.— This  may  be  most  readily  tested  by  heating  a  largo 
quantily  to  boiling  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  allowing  it  to  crystallise 
with  constant  stirring  up.  The  mass  of  crystals  is  then  placed  on  a  filter,  and  the 
mother  liquor  allowed  to  run  off;  this  is  decomposed  by  warming  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  free  from  arsenic,  a  small  quantity  of  the  solution  thus  obtained  is 
tested  for  the  heavy  metals  with  sulpnuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  am- 
monium, a  second  portion  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  water  being  added  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  residue  tested  in  a  Marsh's  apparatus. 

3.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. — The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  prepared 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  on  ferrous  sidphide  frequently  con- 
tains arseniuretted  hydrosen  ffas  derived  from  the  materials  employed;  the  gas 
prepared  by  this  method,  therefore,  must  not  be  employed  in  chemico-legal  investiga- 
tions, or  at  least  not  without  previous  purification.  The  gas  must  either  be  evolved 
from  materials  free  from  arsenic,  or,  if  prepared  according  to  the  usual  method,  it 
must  be  purified  before  being  used.  Although  several  methods  for  purification 
have  been  recommended  recently — combination  of  the  sulphuretted  hydbrogen  with 
magnesia,  the  sxdphydrate  being  formed  (Divers  and  Shimidzu,  Jour.  Chem. 
See.  IVans.  1884,  p.  699,  or  passing  the  gas  over  sulphide  of  potassium  heated  at 
SSO'^CO.  V.  d.  Pfordten,  Ber.  dent.  chem.  Ges.,  17, 2897)— it  is  more  satisfactory  to 
prepare  the  ffas  from  materials  free  from  arsenic,  from  the  sulphides  of  calcium  or 
banum  which  may  be  prepared  by  igniting  gypsum  or  heavy  spar  witii  carbon. 
According  to  Kosmann,  sulphide  of  barium  has  been  employed  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  siflphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Ecole  des  Mines^  at  Iraris, 
under  Rivet's  direction,  for  at  least  twenty  years.  Calcium  sulphide  has  been 
especially  recommended  by  R.  Otto  (F.  J.  Otto's  Anleitujig  zur  Aitsmittelung  der 
Oifte,  sixth  edition,  p.  158),  the  preparation  of  the  sulphide  and  the  evolution  o£ 
the  gas  being  conducted  in  the  following  manner : — 7  parts  of  anhydrous  gypsum, 
3  parts  of  powdered  charcoal,  and  1  part  of  rye  meal  are  mixed  with  water  to  a  stiff 
paste,  the  mixture  rolled  into  balls  or  cylinders,  completely  dried,  and  ignited  at  a 
strong  red  heat  in  a  well-covered  Hessian  crucible.  The  sulphide  of  calcium  is 
then  broken  up  into  small  pieces  and  introduced  into  a  Woulfe's  bottle,  one 
tabulus  of  which  is  fitted  with  a  separating  funnel  with  a  glass  tap,  whilst  in  the 
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The  diah  is  now  heated  on  the  water-bath,  adding  every  five  minutes 
from  0*5  to  2  grams  of  chlorate  of  potassa  to  the  hot  Uquid,  stirring 
at  the  same  time  nntil  the  contents  of  the  dish  are  light  yellow  and 
tolerably  homogeneous  and  fluid ;  the  water  must  be  replaced  from 
time  to  time  as  it  evaporates.  When  this  point  is  attained,  some 
more  chlorate  of  potassa  is  added  and  the  dish  removed  from  the 
water-bath.  When  quite  cold,  the  contents  of  the  dish  are  cautiously 
poured  on  to  a  linen  strainer  or  a  filter,  according  to  the  quantity ; 
the  whole  of  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  pass  through,  and  the  filtrate 
heated  on  the  water-bath  with  renewal  of  the  water  as  it  evaporates, 
until  the  odour  of  chlorine  has  gone  off  or  nearly  so.  The  residue 
is  washed  well  with  hot  water  and  dried ;  it  is  then  marked  L,  and 
reserved  for  further  examination,  according  to  302*  The  washings 
are  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  about  100  grams,  and  added, 
together  with  any  precipitate  that  may  have  formed  therein,  to  the 
principal  filtrate. 

2.  Treatment  of  the  Solution  with   Sulphuretted  Hy- 291 

drogen  (Separation  of  the  Arsenic  as  Sulphide,  and  of  all  the 

Metals  of  Groups  V.  and  VI.  in  the  form  of  Sulphides). 

The  solution  obtained  in  1,  which  amounts  to  three  or  four 

times  the  quantity  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  used,  is  put  into  a 

flask,  heated  on  the  water-bath  to  70°,  and  a   slow   current  of 

washed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  it  for  about  twelve 

hours ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool  without  discontinuing  the  passage 

of  the  gas ;  the  gas-delivery  tube  is  rinsed  out  with  some  ammonia, 

the  ammoniacal  solution  thus  obtained,  after  being  acidified,  is 

added  to  the  principal  portion  of  the  liquid,   the  flask  lightly 

covered  with  filter-paper,  and  put  in  a  moderately  warm  pku^ 

(about  30°)  imtil  the  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  nearly 

disappefiu:ed.    The  precipitate  obtained  in  this  manner  is  collected 

other  is  inserted  a  tube  for  delivering  the  gas.  If  hydrochloric  acid  free  firom 
arsenic  is  allowed  to  drop  from  the  funnel  on  to  the  calcium  sulphide  covered  with 
a  layer  of  water,  a  tolerably  steady  stream  of  pure  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved 
if  the  vessel  be  shaken  occasionally.  In  regard  to  other  methods  for  the  preparation 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  free  from  arsenic,  see  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  28,  280,  and  also 
O.  V.  d.  Pforten,  Ber.  deut.  chem.  Ges.,  17,  2898. 

4.  Red  fuming  nitric  acid. — In  order  to  test  this,  a  large  sample  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  aqueous  solution  of  any  residue 
which  may  remain  is  tested  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonium  sulphide, 
and  in  a  Mar8h*8  apparatus. 

5.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid. — The  method  of  testing  this  reagent  has 
already  been  described  in  §  24.  The  examination  by  means  of  Marsh's  apparatua 
must  be  carried  on  for  a  long  time  if  a  trustworthy  result  is  to  be  obtained. 

6.  Carbonate  of  soda. — For  the  method  of  testing  this  reagent  see  §  46. 

7.  Nitrate  of  soda. — This  must  dissolve  in  water  without  turbidity,  and  the 
solution  must  yield  no  yellow  precipitate  when  heated  with  molybdate  of  ammonia 
and  nitric  acid  (§  133,  9).  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  should  give  no  precipitate  in  an 
acid  solution,  nor  ammonium  sulphide  in  an  alkaline  solution. 

8.  Cyanide  of  potassium. — For  the  method  of  testing  this  reagent,  see  §  54. 
It  should  always  be  carefully  seen  that  on  mixing  it  with  pure  carbonate  of  soda  in 
a  porcelain  boat,  and  heating  for  some  time  in  the  apparatus  described  in  §  132,  12, 
no  dark  coating  is  formed  in  the  glass  tube. 

9.  The  washed  filter-paper  which  is  to  be  employed  is  also  tested  by 'moist- 
ening a  number  of  the  filters  with  hydrochloric  acid,  washine  oat  the  add  with 
water  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  and  testing  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  thus 
obtained  as  described  in  No.  1  of  this  note. 
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on  a  filter,  which  should  not  be  too  large,  and  washed  with  water 
containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  until  the  washings  are  quite  free 
from  chlorine.  The  filtrate  and  washings  are  evaporated  after 
being  several  times  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  if  a 
precipitate  is  formed,  it  is  collected,  washed,  and  added  to  the 
principal  sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitate.  The  filtrate  con- 
centrated by  evaporation  is  mixed  with  ammonia  in  a  proper  sized 
fiask  until  the  reaction  is  alkaline ;  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  then 
added,  and  the  flask,  which  must  now  be  nearly  full,  is  closely 
corked  and  kept  for  further  examination  according  to  306* 

3.  Purification  of  the  Precipitate  produced  by     292 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. 

The  precipitate  obtained  in  2,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the 
arsenic  and  all  the  other  metals  of  the  fifth  *  and  sixth  groups,  in 
the  form  of  sulphides,  also  organic  matter  and  free  sulphur,  is 
dried  with  the  filter  completely  in  a  small  dish  over  the  water-t 
bath ;  pure  fuming  nitric  acid,  free  from  chlorine,  is  then  added^ 
drop  by  drop,  untU  the  mass  is  thoroughly  moistened,  the  whole 
evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness,  and  this  treatment  with 
nitric  acid  is  repeated  several  times  if  necessary.  The  residue  is 
moistened  uniformly  with  pure  concentrated  sulphimc  acid,  pre- 
viously warmed,  heated  for  two  or  three  hours  on  the  water-bath, 
and  finally  with  an  air-,  sand-,  or  oil-bath  at  a  somewhat  higher, 
though  still  moderate,  temperature  (170°),  until  the  charred  mass 
becomes  friable,  and  a  small  sample  of  it — to  be  returned  after- 
wards to  the  mass — when  stirred  up  with  water  and  allowed  to 
subside,  yields  a  colourless  or  almost  colourless  solution;  should 
the  aqueous  solution  be  brownish,  or  should  the  residue  consist  of 
a  brown  oUy  liquid,  some  cuttings  of  pure,  well  washed  and  dried 
Swedish  filtering-paper  are  added  to  the  mass,  and  the  application 
of  heat  continued.  The  temperature  can  be  safely  raised  until 
fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  begin  to  escape,  without  fear  of  any  loss  of 
arsenic.  By  attending  to  these  rules,  the  destruction  of  the  or- 
ganic substances,  without  loss  of  any  of  the  metals,  can  always  be 
accomplished  safely  and  satisfactorily.  The  residue  is  warmed  on 
the  water-bath  with  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  water  and  1  part  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  filtered,  and  the  undissolved  part  washed  tho- 
roughly with  small  quantities  of  hot  distilled  water,  containing  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  washings,  concentrated  if  necessary, 
are  added  to  the  filtrate  and  the  first  washings. 

The  washed  carbonaceous  residue  is  dried,  marked  II.,  and 
reserved  for  further  examination  according  to  303. 

4.  Preliminary    Examination    for    Arsenic    and    other  293 
Metallic  Poisons  of  Groups  V.  and  VI.     (Second  Pre- 
cipitation with  Sulphiu'etted  Hydrogen.) 

The  clear  and  colourless  or,  at  the  most,  somewhat  yellowish 
solution  obtained  in  3  contains  all  the  arsenic  in  the  form  of 

«  Sulphide  of  lead  and  sulphide  of  cadmium  are  not  precipitated  firom  very 
acid  solutions.  If,  on  this  account,  lead  or  cadmium  remains  in  solution,  it  will  be 
found  in  the  precipitate  produced  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  (806). 
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arsenioos  acid,  and  may  contain  also  tin,  antimony,  mercury,  copper, 
bismuth,  and  cadmium.  A  small  portion  is  gradually  and  cau- 
tiously supersaturated  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  ammonia  to  see  whether  a  precipitate  is  produced  or  not. 
The  solution  is  then  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  will 
re-dissolre  the  precipitate  that  may  lutve  been  produced  by  am- 
monia, and  the  sample  is  returned  to  the  bulk  of  the  solution. 
The  whole  is  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  first  at  a  gentle 
heat,  afterwards  without  heat,  according  to  291- 

This  treatment  may  lead  to  three  different  results,  which  are 
to  be  carefully  distinguished. 

a.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  for  a  long  time  produces  294 
no  precipitate ;  but  on  standing  a  trifling  white  or  yellowish- 
white  precipitate  separates.  In  this  case  probably  none  of 
the  metals  of  Groups  V.  and  VI.  are  present.  Nevertheless^ 
the  filtered  and  washed  precipitate  should  be  treated  as 
directed  in  SQ?^  to  guard  against  overlooking  even  the 
minutest  trace  of  arsenic,  &c. 

h.  A  pure  yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  of  the  colour  of  295 
sulphide  of  arsenic.  A  small  portion  of  the  liquid  is  taken, 
together  with  the  precipitate  suspended  in  it,  some  carbonate 
of  ammonia  added,  and  the  whole  shaken  for  some  time  with- 
out heating.  If  the  precipitate  dissolves  readily,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  trace  of  sulphur,  completely,  and  if  in  the 
preliminary  examination  (293)  carbonate  of  ammonia  pro- 
duced no  precipitate,  arsenic  alone  is  present,  and  no  other 
metal  (at  least,  if  any  tin  or  antimony  is  present,  it  is  no 
worth  mentioning).  The  solution  of  the  small  sample  in 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
then  returned  to  the  liquid  containing  the  principail  pre- 
cipitate, which  is  examined  as  directed  in  297*  If »  on  the 
other  hand,  the  precipitate  does  not  dissolve  or  only  incom- 
pletely, or  if,  in  the  preliminary  examination  (293)i  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  has  produced  a  precipitate,  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  another  metal  is  present,  perhaps  along  with 
arsenic.  In  the  latter  case  also,  hydrochloric  acid  is  added 
to  the  sample  in  the  test-tube  to  acid  reaction,  and  it  is  re- 
turned to  the  liquid  containing  the  principal  precipitate,  which 
is  treated  as  directed  in  298- 

c.  A  precipitate  is  formed  of  cmother  colour.     In  that  case,  296 
it  must  be  assumed  that  other  metals  are  present,  perhaps 
along  with  arsenic.     Proceed  as  directed  in  298- 

5.  Treatment  of  the  pure  Yellow  Precipitate  produced  297 
by  Sulphuretted   Hydrogen,   when    the    Results    of 
295   lead  to  the   Assumption  that  Arsenic  alone  is 
Present.     (Quantitative  Determination  of  the  Arsenic.) 

As  soon  as  the  solution  precipitated  according  to  293  has 
nearly  lost  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  yellow  pre- 
cipitate is  collected  on  a  small  filter,  and  washed  thoroughly,  first 
with  water,  then  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  lastly  with  bisulphide 
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of  carbon,  to  remove  the  sulphur  mixed  with  the  sulphide  of 
arsenic.  After  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  has  been  displaced  by 
absolute  alcohol,  and  this  again  washed  out  with  water,  ammonia 
is  poured  on  to  the  still  moist  precipitate,  and  the  filter — on 
which,  in  this  case,  nothing  should  remain  undissolved — ^is  washed 
thoroughly  with  dilute  ammonia ;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  in  a 
small  accurately  tared  porcelain  dish,  on  the  water-bath,  and  the 
residue  dried  at  100°  until  the  weight  is  constant.  The  final 
weight  represents  the  amount  of  sulphide  of  arsenic  if  this  is 
found  to  be  pure  on  subsequent  reduction;  in  that  case,  the 
weight  is  multiplied  by  0*804:9  to  obtain  the  corresponding  amount 
of  Bjpsenious  acid,  or  by  0' 6098  to  obtain  the  corresponding  amount 
of  metallic  arsenic  The  residue  in  the  dish  is  treated  according 
to  300. 

6.  Treatment    of  the  Yellow  Precipitate    produced  by  298 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  when  the  Results  of  295  or 
296  lead  to  the  Assumption  that  another  Metal  is 
present — ^perhaps  with  Arsenic.   (Separation  of  the  Metals 
from  each  other.     Quantitative  Determination  of  the  Arsenic.) 

If  there  are  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  solution  precipitated 
according  to  293  contains  other  metals,  perhaps  along  with  arsenic, 
the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  small  filter,  as  soon  as  the  precipita- 
tion is  thoroughly  accomplished  and  the  smell  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  has  nearly  gone  off,  and  washed  thoroughly ;  the  point  of 
the  filter  is  then  pierced,  and  all  the  precipitate  washed  into  a  small 
fiask,  using  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water ;  to  the  liquid 
in  which  the  precipitate  is  now  suspended,  ammonia  is  first  added 
and  then  some  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium,  allowing  the  mixture 
to  digest  for  some  time  at  a  gentle  heat.  Should  part  of  the  pre- 
cipitate remain  undissolved,  this  is  filtered  off,  washed,  rinsed  off 
the  pierced  filter,  and  marked  III.,  reserving  it  for  further  exami- 
nation according  to  304-  The  filtrate,  together  with  the  washings, 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  small  porcelain  dish ;  the  residue  is 
treated  with  some  pure  fuming  nitric  acid  free  from  chlorine,  and 
evaporated  until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  acid  is  driven  off,  and  a 
solution  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  as  C.  Meyer  was  the  first  to 
recommend,  is  then  added  in  small  portions  at  a  time  until  in  excess. 
A  mixture  of  1  part  of  carbonate  with  2  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  now 
added  in  sufficient,  yet  not  excessive,  quantity,  the  whole  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  very  gradually  to  fusion ; 
when  cold,  the  fused  mass  is  extracted  with  cold  water.  If  a  299 
residue  remains  undissolved,  it  is  collected,  washed  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  and  water,  marked  IV.,  and 
reserved  for  further  examination  according  to  305;  the  filtrate, 
which  contains  all  the  arsenic  as  arsenate  of  soda,  is  added 
to  the  washings,  previously  freed  from  alcohol  by  evaporation ;  it  is 
then  gradually  and  carefully  acidified  with  pure  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  until  the  liquid  has  a  strongly  acid  reaction,  and  evaporated 
in  a  small  porcelain  dish.  When  the  solution  is  highly  concen- 
trated, sulphuric  acid  is  again  added  to .  see  whether  sufficient 
had  been  previously  added  to  expel  all  nitric  acid  and  nitrous 
QUAL.  B  B 
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acid,  and  the  mud^ure  is  cautiously  heated  until  heavy  fumes  of 
hydrated  sulphuric  adLd  begin  to  escape ;  when  the  liquid  is  cold,  from 
5  to  10  c.c.  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  is  added  to 
reduce  the  arsenic  acid  to  arsenious  acid,  the  mixture  heated  on  a 
water-bath  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid^  diluted  with 
water,  and  the  solution  transferred  to  a  small  flask ;  this  is  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  70**,  a  slow  current  of  washed  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen passed  into  it  for  at  least  six  hours,  finally  allowing  it  to 
cool  whilst  the  gas  is  still  passing.  If  arsenic  is  present,  a  yellow 
precipitate  will  be  formed.  When  the  precipitate  has  completely 
subsided,  and  the  solution  has  nearly  lost  the  smell  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  precipitate  is  collected,  washed  in  the  manner 
described  in  297^  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  the  solution  treated 
according  to  297  ^  order  to  determine  the  weight  of  the 
arsenic. 

7.  Reduction  of  the  Sulphide  of  Arsenic. 

The  production  of  metallic  arsenic  from  the  sulphide,  which  300 
may  be  regarded  as  the  keystone  of  the  whole  process  for  detecting 
the  arsenic,  must  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest  care.  The 
method  recommended  in  §  132,  12t— namely,  that  of  fusing  the 
arsenical  compound,  mixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium  and  carbonate 
of  soda  in  a  porcelain  boat,  in  a  slow  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
— is  the  best  and  safest,  affording,  besides  the  advantage  of  great 
accuracy,  also  a  positive  guarantee  against  the  chance  of  con- 
founding the  arsenic  with  any  other  element,  particularly  anti- 
mony ;  on  this  account,  it  is  more  especially  adapted  for  medico- 
legal investigations. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  whole  apparatus  is  filled  with 
carbonic  acid,  that  the  contents  of  the  boat  is  quite  dry,  that  no 
spirting  takes  place  on  heating,  and  that  the  stream  of  gas  is 
passing  at  the  proper  rate  before  applying  heat.  Heating  the 
mixture  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the 
supposed  arsenical  compound  directly  in  a  glass  tube  is  to  be 
carefully  avoided  until  tubing  free  from  arsenic  can  be  obtained 
again  (see  p.  174),  A  gas  generating  apparatus  which  does  not 
allow  of  the  current  being  regulated  is  not  adapted  for  the 
present  purpose. 

The  sulphide  of  arsenic  can  be  at  once  submitted  to  reduction, 
if  possible,  however,  the  whole  of  the  residue  obtained  by  the 
evapomtion  should  not  be  used  in  one  operation,  but  only  a  small 
part  of  it,  so  that,  if  necessary,  the  reduction  may  be  repeated 
several  times.  If  there  is  too  little  sulphide  of  arsenic  to  be 
divided,  it  should  be  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  added,  the  mixture  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  the  water-bath  with  stirring,  and  a  portion  of  the  dry 
residue  used  for  the  reduction.* 

When  the  operation  is  finished,  the  reduction  tube  is  cut  off  301 
between  the  narrow  part  and  the  place  where  the  boat 'is  (fig.  44), 

.  .  *  A. distinct  .mirror  can  be  obtained  from  a  oHantity  of  solphide  of  arsenie 
corresponding  with  O'Ol  mgrm.  of  arsenious  add  (W.  "Fresenids,  Zeijb.  anaL 
<ihem.,  20,  631), 
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the  fore  part,  which  contains  the  arsenical  mirror,  is  set  aside;  and 
the  porcelain  boat  is  put  into  water  and  allowed  to  remain  some 
time,  until  the  saline  mass  is  dissolved ;  the  solution  is  then  filtered, 
and  the  filtrate  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid;  'sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  then  passed  through  it,  and  it  is  noted  whether  a  pre- 
cipitate is  produced.  In  cases  where  the  reduction  of  the  sulphide 
of  arsenic  has  been  effected  directly,  without  previous  conversion 
into  arsenic  acid,  a  trifling  yellow  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  arsenic 


Hg.  44. 

may  be  formed ;  *  if  traces  of  antimony  are  present,  the  precipitate 
will  be  orange-coloured  and  insoluble  in  carbonate*  of  ammonia. 
After  all  the  soluble  salts  of  the  fused  mass  have  been  dissolved 
out,  the  metallic  residue  which  may  be  left  is  examined  for  traces 
of  tin  and  antimony  (nothing  but  traces  of  these  two  metals  could 
be  present  here  if  the  instructions  given  have  been  strictly  fol- 
lowed). Should  appreciable  traces  of  these  metals,  or  either  of 
them,  be  foiind,  proper  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  in  calcu- 
lating the  weight  of  the  arsenic. 

8.  Examination  of  the  reserved  Residues,  for  other 
Metals  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Groups. 

a,  Besidue  I.  (see  290)- 

This  may  contain  chloride  of  silver  and  sulphate  of  lead ;  f  302 
possibly  also  stannic  oxide  and  sulphate  of  barium.  It  is  incine- 
rated in  a  porcelain  dish,  the  carbon  burned  with  the  aid  of  nitrate 
of  ammonia,  the  residue  completely  extracted  with  water,  and  the 
insoluble  residue  dried  and  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  "When  cold,  it  is  ex- 
hausted with  water,  and  then  treated  with  dilute  acetic  acid  to 
extract  any  carbonate  of  baryta;  the  residue  which  usually  re- 
mains is  warmed  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  examined 
accoi-ding  to  109,  the  residue,  if  any,  according  to  §  203.  The 
aqueous  extract  from  the  fusion  with  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
acidified  with  nitric  acid.  If  a  turbidity  is  produced,  it  is 
allowed  to  settle,  collected,  and  tested  for  silver  by  §  115,  8,  as  ' 
traces  of  silver  may  pass  over  into  the  cyanide  of  potash  solution. 
A  small  portion  of  the  acetic  acid  solution  is  then  treated  with 
sulphiu*etted  hydrogen  in  order  that  any  traces  of  lead  present 
may  not  be  overlooked,  and  after  filtering,  if  necessary^  to  remove 

*  No  petceptibl^  precipitate  is  produced  on  the  reduction  of  a  quantity  of 
sulphide  of  arsenic  corresponding  with  0*10  mgrm.  of  arsenions  acid  (Zeit.  anal. 
Chem.,90,533). 

+  With  regard  to  the  special  examination  of  animal  matters  for.. silver,  see 
Nickles,  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  S,  114,  and.V.  Lehmann,  t&uf.,  21,  470.  For  lead,  see 
A.  Gusserow,  ih\d,^  1,  120,  and  V.  Lehmann,  he,  cit 
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any  lead  sulphide,  the  solution  is  tested  for  baryta  by  the  addition 
of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

b.  Besidue  IL  (see  292). 

The  carbonaceous  residue  left  in  the  purification  of  the  sulphu-  303 
retted  hydrogen  precipitate  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  may 
contain  lead,^  mercury,t  and  tin,  possibly  also  bismuth,  antimony, 
and  sulphate  of  baryta.  It  is  gently  heated  for  some  time  with 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  filtered,  and  the  residue  washed  with  water, 
which  at  first  should  be  mixed  with  some  hydrochloric  acid ;  the 
washings  are  added  to  the  filtrate,  and  the  whole  treated  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen ;  if  a  precipitate  is  f  oi*med,  it  must  be  examined 
accordiug  to  §  191.  The  residue  insoluble  in  nitro-hydrochloric 
acid  is  incinerated,  the  ash  fused  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and 
the  melt  treated  as  directed  in  302* 

c.  Besidue  III,  (see  298)* 

The  precipitate  insoluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  examined  304 
for  the  metals  of  the  Fifth  Group  according  to  §  193.^ 

d.  Besidue  lY.  (see  299). 

This  may  contain  tin  and  antimony,  perhaps  also  copper.  It  is  305 
treated  as  directed  in  123* 

9.  Examination  of  the  Sulphide  of  Ammonium  precipitate 
for  Metals  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Groups,  especially 
for  Zinc,  Chromium,  and  Thallium.|| 

a.  The  filtrate  from  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitate  306 
(291)  has  already  been  mixed  with  sulphide  of  ammonium ;  this 
usually  throws  down  a  precipitate  consisting  of  sulphide  of  iron  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  but  it  may  also  contain  other  metals  of  the 
third  and  fourth  groups,  especially  sulphide  of  zinc,  sulphide  of 
thallium,  and  hydrated  oxide  of  chromium.  Moreover,  it  may 
contain  lead  and  cadmium  sulphides  if  the  solution  from  which  it  hs^ 
been  thrown  down  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  were  too  acid.  The 
solution  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  examined  according  to  307 ; 
whilst  the  precipitate  is  first  washed  with  water  containing 
ammonium  sulphide,  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  is  then  closed,  and 
a  mixture  of  1  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  4  to  5  parts  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  water  is  poured  on  to  the  precipitate,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  some  time.  The  solution  is  then  allowed  to 
run  through,  and,  if  necessary,  the  residue  remaining  on  the  filter 

*  See  note  tj  omt^i  p.  371. 

+  For  the  Bpecial  examination  of  animal  matters  for  meroury,  see  L.  Biederer, 
Zeit.  anal.  Onem.,  7,  517;  Mayen^on  and  Bergeret,  ibicLy  18,.  103;  K 
Ludwig,  ibid.r  17,  396,  and  20,  475 :  A.  Meyer,  ibid.,  17,  402 ;  P.  Flirbrincer, 
ibid,,  17, 526;  v.  Lehmann,  ibid.,  ^f,  470,  and23, 109 ;  H.  Paschki,  ibid.,  28, 295! 

^  With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  copper  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  the 
special  examination  c^  animal  matters  for  copper,  see  Ulex,  Zeit.  an|d;  Chem. 
5,  260,  and  21«  480 ;  also  H.  Lossen,  ibid.,  5,  261.  ' 

II  With  reference  to  the  poisonous  action  of  thallium,  compare  Lamy,  Jour. 
pr.  Chem.,  91,  366.  And  for  the  electrolytic  method  of  dielcoVering  thMlixim  in 
«hemico-legal  cases,  se^  Marm^,  Z^it.  anaf.  Chem,,  6, 503* 
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is  again  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  containing 
hydrochloric  acid.  If  it  is  inferred  that  metals  of  the  fifth  group 
are  present,  the  filtrate  should  be  sufficiently  diluted,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  passed  through  it,  and  any  precipitate  formed  collected 
on  the  filter  still  containing  the  residue ;  this  is  well  washed,  and 
the  precipitate  examined  for  lead,  cadmium,  nickel,  and 
cobalt.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
and  any  lead  which  may  be  present  is  separated  by  evaporating 
the  solution  with  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  After  adding 
a  little  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtrate,  any  cadmium  present 
is  precipitated,  and  the  nickel  and  cobalt  are  then  thrown  down 
by  the  addition  of  ammonium  sulphide.  The  acid  filtrate,  free 
from  nickel,  cobalt,  cadmium,  and  lead,  is  rendered  faintly  alkaline 
with  ammonia,  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  added,  and  the  solu- 
tion allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  gently  heat.  If 
a  precipitate  is  formed,  it  is  collected  and  washed  with  water  con- 
taining ammonium  si:dphide ;  it  is  then  dissolved  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric add,  filtered,  and  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  added 
to  a  small  portion.  If  a  pale  yellow  precipitate  of  thallium  iodide 
is  obtained,  the  whole  solution  must  be  precipitated  by  means  of 
iodide  of  potassium.  The  precipitate  must  then  be  further  tested 
for  thallium  by  means  of  the  spectroscope.  The  solution,  free 
from  thallium,  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  with  a  little  nitric 
acid,  and  this  is  tested  for  zinc  and  chromium  according  to 

144- 

10,  Examination  of  the  Filtrate  from  the  Sulphide 
of  Ammonium  Precipitate. 

The  filtrate  separated  from  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  precipi-  307 
tate  in  306  may  possibly  contain  all  the  chromium,  as  ammonia  and 
sulphide  of  ammonium  do  not  throw  down  the  whole  of  the  02dde 
of  chromium  from  solutions  containing  certain  organic  substances. 
It  may  also  contain  baryta,  for,  when  a  soluble  salt  of  baryta  is 
present,  the  residue  I.  will  only  contain  as  much  baryta  as  the 
sulphuric  acid  originally  present,  or  that  subsequently  formed  by 
the  oxidizing  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa, 
can  precipitate,  and  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  will  only  contain  so  much  sulphate  of  baryta  as  is  due 
to  the  sulphuric  add  formed  by  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  In  order,  therefore,  to  detect  baryta  and 
chromium,  sufficient  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and  the  solution 
evaporated  until  f umeis  of  sulphuric  acid  begin  to  come  off.  When 
cold,  the  solution  is  diluted,  and  the  precipitate  collected,  washed, 
and  heated  to  drive  off  the  sulphur.  Should  a  residue  remain,  it 
must  be  tested  for  baryta  according  to  208*  The  sulphuric  acid 
filtrate  is  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, the  residue,  which  consists  principally  of  sulphate  of  soda,  is 
ignited  to  drive  off  sulphate  of  ammonia,  fused  with  carbonate  of 
soda  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  finally  the  aqueous  extract  of  the 
melt  is  tested  for  chromium. 
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11.  Determination  of  the  State  of  Combination  in  wbicli 
the  Metals  Detected  existed  in  the  Original  Mixture. 

If  arsenic  has  been  detected  in  300)  or  if  in  the  examination  308 
of  the  residues  I.  II.  III.  TV.  (302  to  305)  any  of  the  metals  in 
question  are  found  in  the  precipitate  from  ammonium  sulphide,  or 
in  the  filtrates  therefrom,  the  state  of  combination  in  which  they 
existed  in  the  original  substance  must  be  determined.  The  solution 
of  this  problem  is  always  of  importance,  and  specially  so  in  the 
case  of  metals  which  are  poisonous  in  some  of  their  compounds, 
but  innocuous  in  others,  as  with  barium  for  instance,  which  is 
poisonous  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  barium  or  carbonate  of  baryta, 
but  harmless  as  sulphate  (heavy  spar) ;  or,  again,  chromium,  which 
IB  poisonous  as  chromate  of  potassa,  but  hapless  in  the  form  of 
chromium  oxide. 

Dialysis  usually  offers  a  suitable  method  for  determining  such 
questions.  If,  therefore,  dialysis  has  not  been  employed  between 
A.  §  223  and  C.  §  225,  the  third  of  the  substance  which  has  been 
reserved  must  be  treated  according  to  §  224  in  order  to  obtain  a 
solution  fitted  for  determining  the  state  of  combination  of  the 
suspected  metals  whose  presence  has  been  detected.  . 

D.  ModificcUion  of  the  Method  Described  under  C* 

Naturally,  various  modifications  of  the  method  described  in  C.  309 
may  be  employed,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them,  as  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  offer  advantages  over  that  already 
given  above  cannot  readily  be  foreseen.  It  will  be  advantageous, 
however,  to  describe  two  modifications  which  depend  on  a  differenoe 
in  the  method  of  reducing  the  arsenic  to  the  metallic  state. 

1.  J.  Otto  and  B.  Ottof  recommend  that,  instead  of  re- 
ducing a  portion  of  the  weighed  arsenious  sulphide  by  fusing  it 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  cyanide  of  potassium  as  described  in 
300}  the  arsenic  acid  obtained  from  the  arsenic  sulphide  should 
be  reduced  by  cyanide  of  potassium.  For  this  purpose,  the  sulphide 
of  arsenic  is  boiled  down  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, the  operation  is  repeated ;  every  trace  of  nitric  acid  is  then 
removed  by  repeatedly  moistening  the  residue  with  water,  and 
evaporating  to  dryness.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  treated  with 
a  few  drops  of  water,  and  powdered  carbonate  of  soda  added  until 
the  mixture  is  alkaline;  this  is  thoroughly  dried  in  the  dish, 
with  constant  stirring,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  mixtvu*e  in  as 
small  a  heap  as  possible  in  the  middle  of  the  dish.  Thus  prepared, 
the  mixture  is  obtained  in  a  form  very  suitable  for  reduction.  The 
greatest  'care  must  be  taken  that  the  whole  of  the  nitric  acid  is 
removed,  and  that  absolutely  no  traces  either  of  the  acid  itself  or 

*  With  regard  to  the  separation  of  arsenic  as  chloride  by  Schneider  and 
Fyfe^s  distilUtion  method,  see  Selmi,  Ber.  deut.  chem.  CreS.,  6,  289;  H. 
Hager,  Pharm.  Centralhalle,  22,  169;  J.  A.  Kaiser,  Zeit.  anaL  Chem., 
14,  2J50,  and  22,  478;  E.  Fischer,  ibid,,  21,  266;  Hufschmidt,  ibid.,  24,  255; 
Beckurts,  Pharm.  Centralhalle,  26,  488. 

t  F.  J.  Otto's  Ardeitung  zur  Ausmittelung  der  Gifte.  sixth  edition  by 
Rob.  Otto,  p.  190. 
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of  a  nitrate  remain  in  the  residue,  as,  if  this  precaution  is  neglected, 
deflagration  will  ensue  when  it  is  fused  with  the  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium»  and  the  estimation  be  spoilt. 

2.  Instead  of  precipitating  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  the 
solution  obtained  in  2999  it  may  be  directly  tested  in  Marsh's  . 
apparatus,  as  described  at  §  132, 10.'*''  If  arsenic  is  present  in  any 
considerable  quantity,  a  portion  of  the  weighed  or  measured  solu- 
tion will  be  sufficient  to  yield  a  distinct  arsenical  mirror,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  solution  can  then  be  used  for  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  the  arsenic.  If,  however,  a  minute  quantity  only 
of  arsenic  is  present,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  the  whole 
of  the  solution  into  the  Marsh's  apparatus  in  successive  portions  in 
order  to  obtain  a  distinct  arsenical  mirror,  the  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  the  arsenic  must  be  omitted.  In  order  that  the  arsenic 
carried  off  as  arseniuretted  hydrogen  may  not  be  lost,  the  gas  . 
issuing  from  the  heated  tube  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  acidified  with  nitric  acid  (§  134,  6). 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  (§  132,  10)  how  important  it  is 
that  the  zinc  used  should  be  absolutely  free  from  arsenic.  It  should 
be  noted,  moreover,  that  in  chemico-legal  investigations  the  zinc 
employed  must  be  free  from  sulphides,  and  that  when  a  quantity 
equal  to  that  to  be  employed  in  the  actual  experiment  is  com- 
pletely dissolved  in  some  of  the  pure  sulphuric  acid  to  be  em- 
ployed, as  described  in  §  132,  10,  it  must  yield  no  trace  of  an 
arsenical  mirror  in  the  heated  glass  tube.  As  all  glass  tubing 
contains  ai'senic,  it  is  not  an  unwise  precaution,  when  testing  the 
zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  to  employ  a  portion  of  the  same  piece  of 
glass  tubing,  as  is  to  be  used  in  the  actual  investigation.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  necessary  confirmation  that  the  mirror  obtained 
is  actually  an  arsenical  deposit,  it  should  be  treated  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  &c.  (see  p.  173). 

II,  Method  for  the  Detection  of  Hydeocyanic  Acid. 

§  226. 

In  an  actual  or  a  supposed  case  of  poisoning  with  hydrocyanic  310 
acid  or  cyanide  of  potassium  (the  latter  acts  similarly  to  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  is  more  readily  obtainable,  as  it  is  employed  for 
many  technical  purposes),  if  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  to  be  separated 
from  and  detected  in  food  or  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  it  is 
above  all  things  necessary  that  the  examination  should  be  made  at 
once,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  is  an  unstable  compound,  and  is  readily 
decomposed ;  t  moreover,  according  to  some  investigators,  cyano- 
gen compounds  may  be  formed  by  the  putrefaction  of  animal 

*  In  this  case,  the  redaction  of  the  arsenic  acid  by  means  of  sulphurous  is 


The  decomposition  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  a  dead  body  occurs  after  a  period 
h  may  vary  in  duration ;  as  a  rule,  however,  a  considerable  time  elapses  before 
eil  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  organism  is  decomposed.  With  recard  to  experi- 
ments made  on  this  question,  see  Dragendorff,  Die  gerimtliclirchemiiche 
Ertnittelung  von  Gifien^  p.  59,  second  edition  (St.  Petersburg :  Schmitzdorfif) ; 
Buchner,  Jour.  pr.  Chem.,  104,  338;  Bonjean,  Pharm.  Oentralhalle,  1871, 
199;H.  Struve,  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  18,  14,  and  19;  Rennard  j[t6iV2.,  18,  110), 
Reichard,  Arch.  Pharm.,  219,  204  ;  Sokoloflf,  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  14,  42.3*.  -     . 
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matters;  this,  however,  cannot  as  yet  be  received  as  definitely 
proved.*  If  a  dead  body  is  to  be  examined,  not  only  must  the 
stomach  and  the  intestinal  canal  be  tested,  bufc  also  the  blood,  th^ 
brain,  the  liver,  and  the  urine. 

Besides  the  poisonous  cyanogen  compounds,  prominent  among 
which  stand  hydrocyanic  acid  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  there  are 
others  which  are  innocuous,  of  which  ferrocyanide  and  ferricyanide 
of  potassium  and  prussian-blue  are  the  best  known ;  as,  however,  the 
action  of  weak  acids  even  on  these  sets  free  a  small  portion  of  their 
cyanogen  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  it  is  most  necessary  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary examination,  so  as  to  determine  the  most  suitable  method 
to  adopt  to  ascertain  with  certainty  whether  hydrocyanic  acid  or 
cyanide  of  potassium  was  originally  present  or  not. 

A.  Preliminary  Examination. 

1.  The  odour  of  the  substance  to  be  examined  is  noted.  By  311 
this  means,  if  hydrocyanic  acid  is  present  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity in  a  mixture  free  from  any  other  compounds  having  a  distinct 
odour,  it  may  be  immediately  recognized.  If,  however,  the  part  of 
the  body  under  examination  has  begun  to  putrefy,  the  odour  of 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  completely  masked  by  that  of  the 
decomposing  substances.  The  odour  alone,  moreover,  can  never  be 
considered  as  sufficient  proof  of  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
since  both  benzaldehyde  and  nitrobenzene  have  somewhat  similar 
odours. 

2.  A  portion  of  the  substance,  which,  if  necessary,  may  be  312 
diluted  with  water,  is  placed  upon  a  moistened  filter ;  the  filtrate 

is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  tested  with  ferric  chloride 
for  ferrocyanides,  and  with  ferrous  sulphate  for  ferricyanides.  The 
ferric  chloride  will  also  indicate  whether  any  soluble  thiocyanates 
are  present.  If  there  is  any  prussian-blue  in  the  mixture  under 
examination,  its  presence  is  indicated,  as  a  rule,  by  the  colour. 
Should  the  presence  of  a  ferrocyanide,  a  ferricyanide,  or  a  thio- 
cyanate  be  indicated,  the  testing  for  any  simple  cyanogen  com- 
pound (hydrocyanic  acid  or  cyanide  of  potassium)  which  may  also 
be  present  requires  the  greatest  caution,  the  examination  being 
made  according  to  B.  2.t 

8.  If   ferrocyanides,   ferricyanides,  and  thiocyanates   are  all  313 
absent,   the   substance    under  examination  is   next  tested   with 
guaiacum-paper  containing  copper.     The  substance  is  tested  with 

*  On  this  question,  see  Taylor  in  Dragendorff  (op,  cit,,  p.  60),  Bon  jean 
(Pharm.  Centralhalle,  1871,  199),  and  W.  Preyer  (Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  12,  23). 

t  As  both  ferrocyanide  and  ferricyanide  of  potassium  are  decomposed  even  in 
cold  aqueous  solutions,  and  more  rapidly  and  more  abundai^tly  in  acid  or  wann 
solutions,  it  can  never  be  concluded,  according  to  Alm^n  (Ohem.  Cen^ndbL,  1872, 
439),  that  poisoning  with  hydrocyanic  acid  or  cyanide  of  potassium  has  taken  place 
when  hydrocyanic  acid  is  found  in  a  dead  body  in  the  presence  of  ferrocyanides 
and  ferricyanides.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  under  certain  circumstances  it 
may  be  fairly  considered  that  hydrocyanic  acid  or  cyanide  of  potassium  is  the 
cause  of  death,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  found  in  a  body  immediately  after  death  in  the  presence  of  a  little 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  See  also  L  n  d  w  i  g  and  Mauthner  (Zeit.  aoaL  Chem.« 
20,604).  V  .     y--, 
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this  reagent,  adding  a  litj;le  water  if  it  is  not  a  liquid.  If  it  has 
an  acid  reaction,  the  further  examination  of  the  substance  may  be 
at  once  proceeded  with,  but  if  it  is  alkaline  or  neutral  it  must  be 
rendered  acid  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid.  The 
air  in  the  vessel  over  the  substance  is  then  tested  by  suspending 
in  it  a  piece  of  guaiacum-paper  containing  copper,  as  described  in 
§  155,  9.  If  the  paper  becomes  blue,  it  is  a  very  strong  indication, 
although  not  a  conclusive  proof,  of  the  presence  of  either  hydro- 
cyanic acid  or  potassium  cyanide.  Cyanide  of  mercury,  if  present, 
does  not  yield  this  reaction.     Pass  on  to  B.  1  (315)* 

4.  If  the  preliminary  tests  under  1,  2,  and  3  have  yielded  314 
negative  results,  cyanide  of  mercury  may  yet  be  present.     Pass  on 
to  B,  3  (320). 

B.  Separation  and  Detection   of  Hydrocyanic  Acid 
and  Cyanogen  in  Poisonous  Cyanides. 

1.  If  the  preliminary  tests  (A.  2)  indicate  the  absence  of  ferro-  315 
cyanides,  ferricyanides,  and  thiocyanates,  and  if  the  guaiacum- 
paper  is  turned  blue  (A.  3),  the  substance  is  mixed  with  water  if 
necessary,  and,  if  the  reaction  is  not  acid,  tartaric  acid  must  be 
added  until  litmus-paper  is  strongly  reddened ;  the  whole  is  then 
transferred  to  a  retort,  the  body  of  which  is  placed  in  an  iron  or 
copper  vessel  so  that  it  does  not  touch  the  bottom,  and  this,  as  a 
pi*ecaation,  should  be  covered  with  a  cloth ;  the  bath  is  then 
tilled  either  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  or  with  high 
boiling  paraffin  oil,  and  cautiously  heated,  so  that  the  contents  of 
the  retort  boil  gently,  the  neck  of  the  retort  sloping  upwards.  The 
vapours  which  come  off  are  passed  through  a  Liebig's  condenser* 
by  means  of  a  tightly  fitting  tube,  bent  at  a  very  obtuse  angle,  and 
the  distillate  is  received  in  a  graduated  cylinder  or  small  weighed 
iiajsk.  When  about  12  c.c.  of  distillate  has  passed  over,  the  receiver 
is  removed  and  replaced  by  a  somewhat  larger  cylinder  or  tared 
ilask. 

The  contents  of  the  first  receiver  are  now  measured  or  weighed,  316 
and  tested  as  follows  : — 

a.  One-fourth  is  treated  as  directed  in  §  155,  7,  to  convert 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  into  sulphocyanate  of  iron.  As  the  dis- 
tillate, however,  may  very  possibly  contain  acetic  acid,  care 
must  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  to  add  a  little 
more  hydrochloric  acid,  so  as  to  destroy  the  infiuence  of  the 
acetate  of  ammonia. 

6.  One-fourth  is  treated  as  directed  in  §  155,  6,  to  convert 
the  cyanogen  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  into  prussian-blue. 

€,  If  the  experiments  a  and  b  have  proved  the  presence  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  it  is  considered  desirable  also  to  approxi- 
mately determine  its  quantity,  the  distillation  is  continued  so 
long  as  the  distillate  contains  hydrocyanic  acid ;  one-half  of 

*  In  testmg  for  phosphonu  at  the  same  time,  the  condenser  mnst  be  entirely 
of  glass,  and  the  operation  must  be  conducted  in  a  perfectly  dark  room.  Compare 
§227. 
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* ,-  .'''*•»,. 
ihe  content4S  of  the  seoonif  ciipeTyer  are  added  to  the  remaining 
half  of  the  contents  of  th^j^^^po^^iied  into  a  retort,  and  again 
distilled  with  the  addjkaMPgBflfe^  ^^  bicarbonate  of  soda  to 
retain  any  hydrochld^m^^^Sl^^^'^^^ly^h^'^^o^^  ^^^^  passed 
over.  The  disdllate  thus  obtamed,  which  is  now  free  from 
hydrochloric  acid,  ajid  contains  the  whole  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acidy  is  mized  with  nitrate  of  silver,  ammonia  added  in  excess, 
and  tbm  nkric  acid  to  strongly  acid  reaction.  The  precipitate 
which  forms  is  allowed  to  subside,  collected  on  a  tared  filter 
diied  at  100°,  well  washed,  dried  thoroughly  at  100°,  and  the 
cyanide  of  silver  weighed.  The  weight  of  this  multiplied  by 
0*2018,  gives  the  corresponding  amount  of  anhydrous  hydro- 
■  cyanic  acid ;  and  this  multiplied  again  by  2 — as  only  one-half 
of  the  distillate  was  used  for  the  estimation — gives  the  total 
quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  which  was  presecbt  in  the  ma^ 
examined,  or  that  has  been  produced  by  tne^ecomposition  of 
cyanide  of  potassium.  ji^ 

2.  If  the  preliminary  examination  hasymown  the  presence  of  317 
ferrocyanides  or  ferricyanides  or  of  thio9yanates,  the  method  de- 
scribed in  1  (315)  cannot  be  used  for  the  separation  of  the  hydi*o- 
cyanic  acid.     In  that  case,  one  of  the  following  methods  must  be 
substituted  for  it. 

a.  Method  which  may  be  employed  when  either 
ferrocyanides,  ferricyanides,  ar  thiocyanates  are 
present.  If  the  substance  to  be  examined  is  acid,  a  solution 
of  pure  potassa  is  added  until  the  reaction  is  neutral,  and  then 
a  cold  concentrated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The 
mixture  IB  distilled  in  the  apparatus  described  in  1  (315)* 
and  the  distillate  examined  for  hydrocyanic  acid.    The  addition 

"^of  a  very  large  amount  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  avoided 
by  adding  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  bicarbonate  to  the 
neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  contents  of  the  retort,  and  passing 
a  regulated  stream  of  cai'bonic  acid  through  the  retort  during 
the  distillation.  Neither  f errocyanide,'  mercuric  cyanide,  nor 
thiocyanates  yield  any  hydrocyanic  acid  when  treated  in  this 
way.  (Jaquemin,*  Beckurts  and  Sch5nfeld,t  R. 
Otto,  J  Taylor, II  H.  Struve.1[)  If  ferricyanide  of  "potas- 
sium is  present,  however,  the  distUlation  should  not  be  con- 
tinued for  more  than  half  an  hour,  so  as  to  be  absolutely 
certain  that  no  hydrocyanic  acid  has  been  produced  by  its 
decomposition.    (Barfoed.) 

b.  Methods  which  serve  to  obviate  the  disturbing 
effect  of  ferrocyanides  and  ferricyanides,  but  not 
that  of  thiocyanates. 

■   '  a.  If  f errocyanide  of  potassium  is  present,  ferric  chloride  318 
is  added  in  slight  excess  to  the  substance  to  be  tested,  diluted 
with  water  if  necessary,  and  slightly  acidified  with  hydro- 

*  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,'  [6],  4,  135. 

+  Arch.  Pharm.,  21,  576  ;  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  28, 116. 

t  F*  J.  Otto,  Ausmittelung  der  Gift%  fiixth  edition,  p.  M^ 

g  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  24,  256.  f  i^aif.,  IS,  94. 
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chloric  acid — if  ferricyanflle  of  ^pcTtas^^iuiii  is  present,  ferrous 
sulphate  must  be  uspd-^t^?e^^.ir^k^i^^itate  is  separated  by  • 
filtration  if'  pessible,  and.4%<' £^i<ition,  now  free  from 
ferrocyanides  and  feirricyanicles^jfli^tfeiited  as  in  1  (315) 
(v.  Pollnitz,  Driigeiiddrfl'j  Alnitn,*  Ludwig,  and 
Mauthnerf).  If  the  precipitate  cannot  be  separated, 
the  whole  is  transferred  to  a  flask,  and  a  current  of  air  is 
passed  through  it  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  then 
into  dilute  soda  solution.  A'  portion  of  the  latter  is  sub- 
sequently tested  for  cyanide  of  sodium  and  hydrocyanic 
acid  as  in  §  155,  6,  7,  and  9,  and  the  remainder  reserved 
for  the  estimation  of  the  cyanogen  as  in  1. 

.  )3.  The  substance,  diluted  with  water  if  necessary,  is  slightly  319 
.  acidified  with  tartaric  acid  and  well  shaken  with  its  own 
volume  of  ether;  the  layer  of  ether  is  then  removed,  saA 
the  aqueous  liquid  again  shaken  with  ether.  Tha  ^tlieKeal 
extracts  are  free  'from  hydroferrocyanic  and  hydrittf^ni- 
cyanic  acid,  but  contain  the  Igrdrocgranic  aetd  originally 
present  in  ihe  cyanide  of  potassium.  This  hydrocyanic  acid 
can  be  removed  from  the  ethereal  extract  by  shaking  it  up 
with  water  containing  a  little  soda,  and  may  then  be  tested 
as  in  2,  6,  a  (318).  (Barfoed,  Beckurts,  and  Schon- 
feld.J)  This  method,  however,  cannot  be  recommended 
when  cyanide  of  mercury  is  present,  as,  although  some  of  it 
is  taken  up  by  the  ether  on  agitating  its  aqueous  solution 
with  the  latter,  the  proportion  is  but  small. 

3.  If  the  preliminary  tests  A.  1,2,  and  3  have  given. negative  320 
results,  and  it  is  undesirable  to  rely  on  the  guaiacum  test  alone  to 
prove  the  absence  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  substance  maybe  treated 
as  in  2,  a  (317)>  and  the  distillate  tested  for  hydrocyanic  acid.  In^x*^ 
order  to  test  for  cyanide  of  mercury  in  the  residue,  chloride  cif 
sodium  and  excess  of  oxalic  acid  are  added,  and  the  distillation 
continued ;  the  cyanogen  in  the  cyanide  of  mercury,  or  at  all 
events  most  of  it,  will  then  pass  over  with  the  distillate  as  hydros 
cyanic  acid. 

III.  Method  for  the  Detection  op  Phosphorus. 

§227. 

Since  phosphorus  paste  has  been  employed  to  poison  mice,  <fec.,  321 
and  the  poisonous  action  of  lucifer  matches  has  become  more  ex- 
tensively known,  phosphorus  has  not  unfrequently  been  resorted 
to  as  a  means  of  committing  murder.  The  chemist  is  therefore 
occasionally  called  upon  to  examine  some  article  of  food,  or  the  con- 
tents of  a  stomach,  for  this  substance.  It  is  "obvious  that,  in  cases 
of  the  kind,  his  whole  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  separationr' 
of  the  phosphorus  in  the  free  state,  or  to  the  obtaining  of  reactions 
which  will  enable  him  to  infer  th6  presence  of  free  phosphoncs  ;  the 
mere  finding  of  phosphorus  in  the  form  of  phosphates  would  prove 
nothing,  as  phosphates  are  invariably  constituents  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances. 

*  Chexzh  Centr.,  1872,  439.        t  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  20,  604.         t  Ibid.  88,  117. 
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Ail  unnecessary  delay  must  be' avoided,  as  any  free  phosphorus 
which  may  be  present  will  be  oxidized  by  the  action  of  the  air, 
first  of  all  to  phosphorous  acid,  and  then  to  phosphoric  acid,  in 
which  case  no  opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  whether  the  phosphorus 
was  originally  present  in  the  free  state  or  not.  As,  however, 
small  particles  of  phosphorus  when  inclosed  in  mucilaginous 
organic  substances  may  remain  for  a  considerable  time  before  they 
are  completely  oxidized  to  phosphoric  acid,  free  phosphorus  can  often 
be  detected  in  dead  bodies  even  when  examined  several  weeks  after 
death  (Neumann,*  Dragendorff,t  Fischer  and  J.  Muller,^ 
Elvers, II  Medicus^.  The  evidence  afforded  by  some  of  the 
methods  now  about  to  .be  described  may  be  inconclusive,  however, 
as  V,  Selmi's  ♦*  researches  have  proved  that  volatile  phosphorus 
compounds  are  formed  in  the  putrefaction  of  albumin,  brain-sub- 
stance, and  portions  of  dead  bodies,  especially  the  intestines,  and 
that,  even  when  preserved  in  spirit ;  these  phosphorus  compounds 
are  soluble  in  ether  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  turn  solutions 
of  nitrate  of  silver  brown. 

In  the  examination  of  dead  bodies,  the  liver,  brain,  ft  blood,  and 
urine  $J  must  all  be  tested  as  well  as  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

A,  Detection  of  Uncxidized  Phosphorus. 
1.  Preliminary  Examination. 

a.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  ascertained  whether  the  sub-  322 
stance  contains  free  phosphorus  as  indicated  by  its  odour  or  by 
its  luminosity  in  the  dark,  ||||  and  to  this  end  the  contact  of  the  phos- 
phorus with  the  air  must  be  increased  by  rubbing,  stirring,  or 
shaking. 

h.  A  little  of  the  substance  is  put  into  a  flask,  into  which  a  323 
cork  is  loosely  inserted  having  fastened  to  its  under  side  a  strip  of 
filtering-paper  moistened  with  a  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  the  whole  heated  to  30°  or  40°.  If  the  paper  does  not 
turn  black,  even  after  some  time,  no  unoxidized  phosphorus  is 
present ;  it  is  therefore  scarcely  necessary  to  try  the  methods  given 
in  2,  and  the  operator  may  at  once  pass  on  to  336.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  paper  turns  black,  this  is  not  a  positive  proof  of.  the 
presence  of  phosphorus,  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (this  may  be 
tested  for  by  a  strip  of  paper  moistened  with  lead  solution  or  with 
chloride  of  antimony),  formic  acid,  putrefying  matters,  &c.,  will 
also  cause  blackening  of  the  paper ;  the  bulk  of  the  substance  is 

*  Taylor-Seideler,  Gifte,  11.  179. 

t  HiB  Ermittdung  von  Oiften,  p.  102,  second  edition  (St.  Petersburg). 

t  Zeit.  anal  Chem.,  15,  67.  jj  Chem.  Centr.,  1877,  70. 

%  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  19,  94.        ««  Ber.  deut.  chem.  Ges.,  9, 1127,  and  11, 1691. 

tt  As  the  brain  is  rich  in  phosphorus,  and  putrefied  brain-substance  when  dis- 
tilled with  water  always  gives  a  distillate  containing  phosphorus,  it  is  better  to 
examine  it  separately. 

tt  In  regard  to  the  peculiar  character  and  behaviour  of  luine  in  cases  of 
phosphorus  poisonins,  see  Selmi,  Zeit.  anid.  Chem.,  14,  232,  and  21,  481,  and 
v.  Mering,  ibid.,  lo,  607. 

nil  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  presence  of  free  phosphorus  cannot  be 
inferred  "with  certainty  by  its  luminosity  in  the  dark,  as  there  are  many  other  sub- 
stanoes  which  have  a  phosphorescent  appearance.  !         ^ 
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treated  by  the  methods  given  in  2,  a  and  h,  or  by  one  of  the  oth^ 
methods  in  2  (T»  Scherer,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  112,  214). 

2*  Complete  Examination. 

a.  By  Distillation  with  Water, 

This  excellent  and  approved  method,  recommended  by  E.  324 
Mitscherlich,*  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  phosphorus  is  vola- 
tile with  water  vapour  and  becomes  luminous. 


Fig.  45. 


The  larger  portion  of  the  substance  is  mixed  with  water  and 
some  sulphuric  sucidf  or — ^if  hydrocyanic  acid  is  being  tested  for  at 


*  Jour.  pr.  Chem.,  66,  238. 

t  If  it  is  suspected  that  the  phosphoms  occurs  in  the  form  of  lucifer  matches, 
Hager  (Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  10,  255)  recommends  the  addition  of  ferrous  chloride 
or  sulphate,  so  as  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  oxidizing  substance  present  in  the 
matches.  • 
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the  same  time — ^tartaric  add,  and  the  mixture  submitted  to  distil- 
lation in  a. flask  A  (fig.  45) ;  it  is  best  to.  heat  it  in  a  paraffin- 
bath,  and  to  keep  it  in  gentle  ebullition.  This  flask  is  connected 
with  an  evolution  tube  bb,  and  the  latter  again  with  a  glass  con- 
densing'tube  dd,  which  passes  through  the  wider  glass  cooling- 
tube,  in  which  it  is  fastened  by  means  of  india-rubber  corks  and 
opens  into  the  small  flask  C,  Cold  water  is  made  to  run  from  the 
stopcodc.a  into  a  funnel  e;  the  warm  water  flows  off  through  e. 

Now,  if  the  substance  in  A  contains  phosphorus,  there  will 
appear,  in  the  dark,  at  the  point  where  the  steam  enters  th^  con- 
densing-tube  in  the  upper  part,  a  distinct  luminosity,  usually  a 
luminous  ring  which  moves  up  and  down.  If  150  grams  of  a 
mixture  containing  only  1*5  mgrm.  of  phosphorus,  that  is,  only  1 
part  in  100,000,  is  taken  for  distillation,  more  than  90  grams  may 
be  distilled  over  without  the  luminosity  ceasing,  and  this  will  take 
at  least  half  an  hour.  Mitscherlich,  in  one  of  his  experiments, 
stopped  the  distillation  after  half  an  hour,  allowed  the  flask  to 
stand  uncorked  a  fortnight,  and  then  recommenced  the  distilla- 
tion :  the  luminosity  was  as  strong  as  at  first.  Instead  of  the 
apparatus  given  in  the  illustration,  an  ordinary  condenser  can  be 
used  if  it  is  made  entirely  of  glass.  Hager*  recommends  a  con- 
denser of  somewhat  different  form. 

If  the  liquid  contains  substances  which  prevent  the  luminosity 
of  phosphorus,  sach  as  ether,  alcohol,  benzene,  light  petroleum,  oU 
of  turpentine,  and  many  other  volatile  oils,  no  luminosity  is  ob- 
served so  long  as  these  substances  continue  to  distil  over.  As 
ether  and  alcohol,  however,  soon  distil  over,  the  luminosity  very 
speedily  makes  its  appearance;  but  oil  of  turpentine  and  other 
ethereal  oils  positively  stop  the  reaction. 

Free  sulphur  does  not  interfere  with  the  phosphorescence,  but 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  whether  it  is  present  or  is  set  free  on 
acidifying  the  mixture,  must  be  decomposed  by  adding  some  ferric 
chloride  before  beginning  the  distillation.  Sulphurous  acid  and 
chlorine  also  prevent  the  phosphorescence. 

If  any  considerable  quantity  of  phosphorus  is  present,  globules  325 
of  it  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  used  for  collecting 
the  distillate.  From  150  grams  of  a  mixture  containing  0*02  gram 
phosphorus,  Mitscherlich  obtained  so  many  globules  of  it  that 
the  tenth  part  of  them  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  de- 
monstrate that  it  was  phosphorus.  In  forensic  analyses,  these 
globules  should  first  be  washed  with  alcohol,  then  weighed.  A 
portion  may  afterwards  be  subjected  to  a  confirmatory  examina- 
tion, to  make  quite  sure  that  it  really  is  phosphorus ;  the  remainder, 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  liquid  which  exhibits  the  luminosity 
when  distilled,  should  be  sent  in  with  the  report. 

The  operation  should  be  conducted  in  a  perfectly  dark  room, 
best  in  the  evening.  Where.it  is  performed  in  the  daytime,  care 
shou\d  be  taken  that  no  light  whatever  enters  the  darkened  room,' 
as,  otherwise,  the  rays  of  light  entering  through  some  chink '  or 
crevice  may  ghance  to  be  reflected  by  the  glass  vessel  or  by  the 
liquiils,  and  thus  lead  to  deception.  It  is  advisable  to  pass  the 
evolution-tube  at  b  through  the  aperture  of  a  screen,  so  as  to 
*  Tharm.  Central.,  1870,  465 ;  Zeit  anal.  Chem.,  10,  255. 
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guard  effectively  against  any  reflection  of  light  from  the  spirit- 
lamp  or  gas-lamp.  These  precautionary  measures  are  of  course 
necessary  only  when  very  minute  traces  of  phosphorus  are  to  be 
detected. 

The  residue  left  in  the  flask  is  then  examined  for  phosphorous  326 
acid  as  directed  336.  The  distillate  also  may  be  further  examined 
in  the  same  way,  to  confirm  the  presence  of  phosphorus,  or  to  show 
the  presence  of  phosphorous  acid  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  phos- 
phorus fumes.*  If,  however,  this  is  to  be  employed  merely  for  an 
approximate  estimation  of  the  free  phosphorus  originally  present, 
the  distillation  is  continued  until  the  luminous  appearance  ceases, 
and  then  the  contents  of  the  receiver  are  treated  with  chlorine  so 
as  to  convert  both  the  phosphorus  and  the  phosphorous  acid  into 
phosphoric  acid ;  the  latter  is  then  estimated  by  precipitation  with 
magnesia  mixture,  concentrating  the  solution  if  necessary.  Twice 
the  weight  of  the  phosphorus  in  the  phosphoric  acid  found  will 
give  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  originally  present ;  the  amount 
of  phosphorus  calculated  in  this  way  is  generally  rather  below  than 
above  the  quantity  actually  present.t 

If  the  nature  of  the  material  being  examined  for  phosphorus  327 
is  such  that  it  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  bumping,  it  is  convenient  to 
conduct  the  distillation  in  a  flask  heated  on  a  sand-bath,  and  to  ' 
pass  a  current  of  steam  through  the  boiling  liquid.  If  the  apparatus 
is  previously  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  and  the  distillation  in  a 
current  of  steam  continued  sufficiently  long,  almost  the  whole  of 
the  free  phosphorus  present  will  pass  over  into  the  receiver 
(M.  Buchnert). 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  fact  that  phosphoric  acid  has  been  ^ 
found  in  the  distillate  after  treatment  with  chlorine  is  not  evidence  . 
that  free  phosphorus  was  originally  present  in  the  substance,  even 
disregarding  the  possibility  of  traces  of  any  phosphoric  acid  which 
might  be  present  being  caixied  over  mechanically  through  spirting. 
This  wiU  easily  be  seen  on  referring  to  S  el  mi's  researches 
mentioned  on  p.  380. 

6.   By  Distilling  off  the  Phosphorus  in  a  Current  of 
Carbonic  Acid. 

As  in  the  process  described  in  a  the  phosphorescent  appearance  328 
is  often  prevented  by  the  presence  of  certain  substances,  it  is 
always  advisable  to  treat  another  portion  by  the  method  devised 
by  Neubauer   and  the  author. ||      For  this  purpose,  the  sub- 
stance, with  the  addition  of  water  if  necessary,  is  introduced 

*  If  the  subBtance  contains  both  hydrocyanic  acid  and  phosphorus,  the  former 
^  pass  over  first,  whilst  the  phosphorus  is  found  in  the  latter  portions  of  the 
distillate  ;  it  is  better,  therefore,  to  collect  the  first  15  c.c.  of  the  distillate  separ- 
a>tely,  and  to  examine  this  for  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  subsequent  portions  for 
phosphorus. 

t  If  the  apparatus  used  is  not  too  larfire,  and  the  distillate  is  conducted  s6  that 
the  phosphorescent  light  is  always  in  the  condenser  and  never  in  the  flask  o^ 
leading  tube;  and  moreover  is  continued  until  there  is  no  luminous  appearance  in  a 
P^fecUy  diurk  room,  at  least  one-half  of  the  free  phosphorus  distils  over,  and  under 
P^oliarly  favourable  circumstances,  three-fourths  (L,  Meyer,  0.  Schiflfer- 
decker,  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  11,  279). 

I  Zeit  anal.  Chem.,  14,  165.  li  Ibid.,  1,  336. 
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into  a  flask  with  a  doubly  perforated  cork,  acidified  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  a  slow  current  of  washed  carbonic  acid  from  a 
Kipp's  apparatus  (fig.  38,  p.  175)  passed  into  the  flask,  through  a 
glass  tube  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom,  whilst  the  gas  issuing 
from  the  other  glass  tube  is  passed  through  one  or  two  U  tubes 
containing  a  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  When  the  flask 
if  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  it  is  gently  warmed  on  the  water-bath. 
The  operation  should  be  continued  for  several  hours,  and  if  free 
phosphorus  is  present,  it  will  volatilize  unoxidized  in  the  carbonic 
acid  stream,  then  pass  into  the  silver  solution,  where  it  will  be 
partly  converted  into  black  phosphide  of  silver,  partly  into  phos- 
phoric acid  and  metallic  silver.  If  no  precipitate  is  formed,  it  may 
be  safely  concluded  that  no  unoxidized  phosphorus  is  present,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  is  not  sufficient 
proof  of  the  presence  of  phosphorus,  as  the  precipitate  may  be 
due  to  the  action  of  volatile  reducing  agents  or  to  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

If  a  precipitate  is  formed,  it  is  collected  on  a  filter  which  has  329 
been  well  washed  with  dilute  nitric  acid  and  water,  and  washed. 
The  phosphide  of  silver  in  it  may  be  detected  by  Blondlot's 
improved  modification  of  Dusart's  method,*  substituting,  how- 
ever, for  the  apparatus  used  by  Blondlot,  the  one  shown  in 
fig.  46,  which  may  be  easily  constructed. 


Fig.  46. 

rt  is  a  hydrogen  apparatus,  h  contains  pumice-stone  moistened 
with  concentratied  solution  of  potassa  to  absorb  any  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  c  is  a  common  clip,  d  a  screw  clip,  e  a  platinum  jet  which 
is  kept  cool  by  tying  moistened  cotton  round  it.   This  platinum  jet 

*  Z^it.  anal.  Chem.,  1,  120.  According;  to  Blondlot,  the  organic  matter  to  be 
t^ted  is  treated  directly  with  zinc  and  sujphuric  acid  (this  cannot  be  reoom- 
mended),  and  the  evolved  gases  passed  into  a  silver  solution- 
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is  indispensable  to  the  production  of  a  colourless  hydrogen 
flame,  as  the  soda  in  the  glass  will  always  colour  the  flame 
yellow.* 

To  ascertain  whether  the  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  will  give  a  gas 
quite  free  from  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  the  evolution  is  allowed 
to  go  on  a  short  time,  then  c  is  closed  until  the  liquid  has  ascended 
from  a  to//  d  is  now  closed,  c  opened,  and  d  regulated  by  means 
of  the  screws  so  as  to  obtain  a  suitable  flame.  If  the  flame,  viewed 
in  a  dark  place,  is  colourless,  showing  no  trace  of  a  green  cone  in 
the  centre,  and  no  emerald-green  coloration  when  the  flame  is 
allowed  to  impinge  upon  a  piece  of  porcelain  as  in  Marsh's  ex- 
periment, the  hydrogen  may  be  considered  pure ;  it  is  advisable  to 
repeat  this  experiment.  The  precipitate  under  examination  is  now 
rinsed  into/  with  a  little  water,  taking  care  that  every  particle  of 
it  reaches  a,  and  the  experiment  is  repeated  as  before.  If  the  pre- 
cipitate contains  even  a  minute  trace  of  phosphide  of  silver,  the 
green  cone  in  the  centre  of  the  flame  and  the  emerald-green  colora- 
tion win  be  distinctly  visible. 

The  excess  of  silver  in  the  filtrate  from  the  silver  precipitate  is  330 
removed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  filtered  through  a 
filter  which  has  been  well  washed  with  acid  and  water ;  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  then  removed  by  repeated  evaporation  with  nitric 
acid  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  is  taken  up  with  nitric  acid, 
and  tested  for  phosphoric  acid  with  a  nitric  acid  solution  of 
molybdate  of  ammonia,  or  with  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  • ' 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  ammonia. 

By  the  employment  of  this  method,  the  author  has  been  able  . 
to  detect  phosphorus  with  the  greatest  certainty  in  the  head  of  a 
single  lucifer  match  which  had  been  mixed  with  a  large  quantity 
of  putrefying  blood,  and  also  in  the  presence  of  such  substances 
as  prevent  the  appearance  of  phosphorescence  in  Mitscherlich's 
method.  The  green  flame  coloration  and  the  detection  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  filtrate  from  the  phosphide  of  silver,  however,  is  not 
such  conclusive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  phosphorus  as  the 
appearance  of  phosphorescence  in  Mitscherlich's  process,  at 
all  events  when  examining  decomposing  animal  matter.  (See 
Selmi's  experiments,  p.  380). 

If  there  is  sufficient  phosphorus  present  to  allow  of  a  quan-  331 
titative  determination  being  made,  Scherer's  modification  of 
Mitscherlich's  method f  may  be  employed,  as  the  process  de- 
scribed in  326  gives  only  approximate  results.  For  tins  purpose 
another  portion  pf  the  substance  is  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
distilled  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  ferrous  sulphate  being 
added  if  necessary  (see  note  f,  p.  381).  With  respect  to  this,  the 
author  suggests  that  the  distilling  flask  should  be  furnished  with 
a  doubly  perforated  cork,  a  current  of  pure  carbonic  acid  being 
passed  in  until  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  it,  when  the  passing  the 
carbonic  acid  should  be  discontinued.  A  flask  with  doubly  per- 
forated cork  is  used  as  a  receiver ;  the  mouth  of  the  condensing- 
tube  passes  through  one  of  the  openings,  whilst  into  the  other  is 

*  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  hydrogen  containing  phosphorus  bums, 
and  which  rendei^s  the  use  of  the  platinum  jet  indispensable,  see  332. 
t  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  112,  216. 
qVAL.  cc 
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inserted  a  bent  glass  tube,  which  leads  to  a  U  tube  containing  a 
solution  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver. 

When  the  distillation  is  over,  minute  globules  of  phosphorus 
are  found  in  the  receiver.  A  moderate  stream  of  carbonic  acid  is 
now  once  more  passed  through  the  apparatus,  and  a  gentle  heat 
applied,  with  the  object  of  causing  the  phosphorus  to  agglomerate 
in  larger  globules;  they  are  then  washed  and  weighed  as  in 
Mitscherlich's  method.  The  liquid  poured  off  the  phosphorus 
globules  is  luminous  in  the  dark  when  shaken.  It  requires,  how- 
ever, a  larger  proportion  of  phosphorus  to  obtain  distinct  luminosity 
in  this  way  than  when  it  is  distilled  with  water  as  in  324-  The 
phosphorus  in  this  liquid  maybe  oxidized  by  nitric  acid  or  chlorine, 
and  determined  as  phosphoric  acid.  To  estimate  quantitatively 
the  whole  of  the  phosphorus,  the  contents  of  the  U  tube  is  also 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  silver  thrown  down  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  filtered  through  a  washed  filter,  concentrated  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  the  phosphoric  acid  precipitated  as  phosphate  of  magnesia 
and  ammonia,  and  finally  weighed  as  pyrophosphate  of  magnesia. 
The  phosphoric  acid  from  the  liquid  or  from  the  contents  of  the 
U  tube  can  only  be  considered  with  certainty  as  being  derived  from 
free  phosphorus,  when  care  has  been  taken  that  none  of  the  boiling 
liquid  has  spirted  over,  and  if  there  are  no  putrid  brains,  &c.,  in 
the  substance  examined.     (See  S  el  mi,  p.  380.) 

c.  By  Distilling  off  the  Phosphorus  in  a  Current 
of  Hydrogen. 

As  in  Blondlot's  method,  where  the  substance  to  be  tested  332 
for  phosphorus  is  treated  with  zinc  and  sulphimc  acid,  it  is 
dijSLcult  to  test  the  residue  for  other  poisons.  Dalmon  *  proposes 
to  pass  a  current  of  pure  hydrogen  through  the  organic  mixture 
containing  phosphorus ;  under  these  circumstances,  the  hydrogen 
takes  up  phosphorus.  The  gas  is  allowed  to  escape  through  a  tube 
bent  upwards  at  right  angles  and  drawn  out  to  a  jet,  a  mode« 
rately  long  and  narrow  glass  tube  being  placed  over  the  flame  as 
with  a  singing  flame.  If  phosphorus  is  present,  the  flame  con- 
tracts and  becomes  green,  but  without  emitting  any  sound. 
!Neubauer,f  who  confirms  Dalmon's  statement,  remarks  that 
the  escaping  phosphorized  hydrogen  (not  ignited)  appears  luminous 
in  a  dark  room. 

d.  By  Distillation  with  Alcohol. 

If  the  substance  to  be  examined  has  been  preserved  in  spirit,  it  333 
is  better  to  employ  H.  Hager's  J  method.  Some  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  to  the  mixture,  and,  if  lucifer  matches  are  suspected,  some 
ferrous  chloride  also,  and  the  spirit  then  distilled  off  on  a  water- 
bath.  There  is  no  phosphorescence,  but  the  alcoholic  distillate 
contains  phosphorus  if  it  was  originally  present  in  the  mixture. 
By  repeating  the  distillation  with  fresh  quantities  of  spirit,  and  if 

•  Jour.  Chim.  Med.  1870,  123.  f  Zeit.  anal  Chem.,  10,  132. 

t  Pharm.  Centralhalle,  1870,  466,  and  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  10,  256. 
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the  amount  of  the  free  phosphorus  is  but  small,  the  whole  of  it 
will  be  found  in  the  distillate.  A  test-tube  is  then  filled  one-third 
with  water,  10  drops  oi  the  first  alcoholic  distillate  added,  and  the 
whole  shaken  in  the  dark ;  the  presence  of  phosphorus  is  indicated 
by  the  empty  space  in  the  tube  appearing  luminous.  The  phos- 
phorized  spirit  turns  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of 
copper  brown  or  black,  with  separation  of  the  metal  or  a  metaUic 
phosphide,  and  formation  of  phosphorous  acid.  By  means  of  "  ^' 
paper,  it.  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether  the  blackening  is 
.sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  not. 

e.  By  Agitation  with  Solvents  which  are  Immi 
with  Water, 

If  oi^anic  substances  containing  free  phosphorus  are  suspended  334 
in  water  and  agitated  with  solvents  of  phosphorus  immiscible  with 
water,  the  phosphorus  is  taken  up  by  the  solvent,  and  remains 
behind  on  cautiously  evaporating  the  latter ;  it  is  advisable  to  add 
a  little  water  before  evaporating,  so  as  to  protect  the  phosphorus 
from  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  atmosphere.  S  e  1  m  i  *  recommends 
bisulphide  of  carbon;  v.  Lassaignet  and,  more*  recently,  van 
Bastelaer,t  ether;  whilst  H.  Hager  ||  proposes  the  use  of  hght 
petroleum.  When  the  solvent  has  been  almost  entirely  removed 
by  spontaneous  evaporation  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  the 
residue  is  poured  out  on  to  a  flat  plate  in  the  dark,  as  a  rule  it  at 
once  shows  phosphorescence.  The  residue  can  also  be  further 
tested  by  one  of  the  methods  already  given.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  phosphorus  as  pure  as  possible,  van  Bastelaer  recommends 
that  the  fatty  residue  left  on  evaporating  the  ethereal  extract  along 
with  a  Kttle  water  should  be  heated  to  SO'^-GO* ;  the  melted  fat  con- 
taining the  phosphorus  is  then  repeatedly  agitated  with  concen- 
trated aqueous  ammonia  to  dissolve  and  remove  the  former,  and 
the  phosphoiiis,  which  is  scarcely  acted  on  by  the  ammonia,  is 
washed  first  with  water  containing  a  httle  sulphuric  acid,  and 
lastly  with  water, 

Dusart's  method,T  in  which  the  substance  to  be  examined  is  335 
extracted  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
ether,  and  alcohol  containing  sulphur,  so  far  resembles  those  of 
Lipowitz  ♦*  and  E.  Mulder  ft;  but  it  differs  from  theirs  in  the 
subsequent  treatment  of  the  residue  of  sulphur  containing  phos- 
phorus which  is  left  on  the  evaporation  of  the  solvent.  For 
details  of  these  Uttle-used  methods,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
original  papers. 

B.  Detection  of  Pho^horous  Acid. 

If  the  attempts  to   detect  phosphorus   have  failed,  the  sub-  336 
stance  must  be  examined  to  see  whether  the  first  product  of  its 
oxidation,  that  is,  phosphorous  axjid,  is  present  or  not.     For  this 

*  Ber.  dent.  chem.  Ges.,  6,  289.  t  Pharm.  Centralbl.,  1850,  360. 

X  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  13,  350.  ||  Ibid,,  20,  321.  t  Ibid.,  15,  605. 

**  Ann.  Phys.  Chem.,  90,  600,  and  Chem.-phann.  Centralbl,  1854,  157. 
'^t  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  2,  111. 
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purpose,  the  residue  left  in  the  distilling  flask  in  326  or  from  3289 
33I9  or  329}  ifi  transferred  to  the  apparatus,  flg.  46,  p.  384,  and 
note  taken  as  to  whether  the  coloration  of  the  hydrogen  flame  (329) 
reveals  the  presence  of  phosphorus  (  W bhler ).  Should  this  he  the 
case,  the  end  in  view  is  attained ;  if  not,  the  presence  of  organic 
suhstances  may  be  the  preventive  cause.  If,  therefore,  the  flame 
remains  uncoloured,  the  pinch-cock  should  be  shut  at  once,  and  the 
apparatus  connected  with  a  U  tube  containing  solution  of  neutral 
nitrate  of  silver ;  the  clip  is  again  opened,  and  the  gas  allowed  to 
pass  for  many  hours,  in  a  slow  stream,  through  the  silver  solution. 
ff  phosphorous  acid  is  present,  a  precipitate  containing  phosphide 
of  silver  will  separate  in  the  silver  solution ;  this  must  be  examined 
according  to  329'* 

3.  Examination  of  the  Inorganic  Constituents  of  Plants, 
Animals,  or  Parts  of  the  same,  of  Manures,  &c.  (Ash 
Analysis.) 

§  228. 

A.  Preparation  of  the  Ash. 

It  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  a  qualitative  analysis  to  inci-  337 
nerate  a  comparatively  smaU  quantity  of  the  substance,  which  must 
previously  be  most  carefully  cleaned.  The  incineration  is  effected 
best  in  a  small  clay  muffle,  but  the  substance  may  be  burned  also 
in  a  Hessian  crucible  placed  in  a  slanting  position,  or,  under  certain 
circumstances,  even  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  dish,  with  the  aid 
of  a  wide  glass  tube  or  lamp-glass,  to  increase  the  draught.  The 
heat  must  always  be  moderate,  to  prevent  the  volatilization  of 
certain  constituents,  especially  of  chlorides,  and  it  is  not  always 
necessary  to  continue  the  combustion  until  all  the  carbon  is  con- 
sumed. With  ashes  containing  a  large  proportion  of  fusible  salts, 
such  as  the  ash  of  beet-root  molasses,  it  is  best,  after  it  has  been 
thoroughly  carbonized,  to  boil  the  charred  mass  with  water,  and 
flnaUy  to  incinerate  the  washed  and  dried  residue.  For  further 
particulars,  see  Quantitative  Analysis,  sixth  edition,  §  284. 

B.  Examination  op  the  Ash, 

As  the  qualitative  analysis  of  an  ash  is  undertaken,  either  as  338 
a  practical  exercise,  or  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  general 
character  and  the  state  in  which  any  given  constituent  may  happen 
to  be  present,  or  also  with  a  view  to  make,  as  far  as  practicable,  an 
approximate  estimation  of  the  quantities  of  the  several  constituents, 
it  is  usually  the  best  way  to  examine  separately  the  part  soluble 
in  water,  the  part  soluble  in  hydrochloric  a^id,  and  the  residue 
which  is  insoluble  in  both.  This  can  be  done  the  more  readily,  as 
the  number  of  substances  to  be  looked  for  is  but  small. 

*  W.  Herapath's  statement  (Pharm.  Journ.,  1865,  7,  673),  that  phosphoric 
acid  is  also  reduced  by  adnc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  \  Qompare  the  author's  paper  in  the  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  6,  203. 
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a.  Examination  of  the  Part  Solvble  in  Water. 

The  ash  is  boiled  with  water,  filtered,  and,  whilst  the  residue  is 
being  washed,  the  filtrate  is  examined  as  follows  : — 

1.  Hydrochloric  acid  in  excess  is  added  to  a  portion,  after  it  339 
has  been  ignited,  the  whole  warmed  and  allowed  to  stand.  Effer- 
vescence indicates  carbonic  acid  in  combination  with  alkalies ; 
the  odonr  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  indicates  the  sulphide  of  an 
alkali-  metal,  formed  from  an  alkaline  sulphate  by  the  reducing 
action  of  the  carbon.  Turbidity  from  separation  of  sulphur,  with 
odour  of  sulphurous  acid,  denotes  a  hyposulphite  (which  occurs 
occasionally  in  the  ash  of  coal).  The  solution  is  filtered  if  neces- 
sary, and  chloride  of  barium  added ;  a  white  precipitate  indicates 
sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Another  portion  of  the  extract  is  evaporated  to  a  small  340 
volume,  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  acid  reaction  (effervescence 
indicates  carbonic  acid),  a  few  drops  tested  for  boric  acid  with 
turmeric  (§  144,  G),  and  the  rest  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water;  if  anything 
remains  undissolved,  it  is  silicic  acid.  The  solution  is  filtered, 
evaporated  to  dryness  repeatedly  with  nitric  acid,  and  tested  for 
phosphoric  acid  with  molybdic  acid  solution  (§  142,  10). 

3.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  another  portion  as  long  as  a  341 
precipitate  is  formed ;  it  is  then   warmed  gently,  'and   ammonia 
cautiously  added ;  if  a  black  residue  is  left,  this  consists  of  sulphide 

of  silver,  formed  from  the  sulphide  of  an  alkali  metal  or  from  a 
hyposulphite.  The  ammoniacal  solution  is  filtered  if  necessary, 
nitric  acid  added  in  slight  excess  to  dissolve  the  phosphate  of 
silver,  thrown  down,  leaving  the  chloride  (iodide,  bromide)  of 
silver.  This  is  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  carefully  and  exactly 
neutralized  with  ammonia.  If  a  light  yeUow  precipitate  is  produced, 
the  phosphoric  acid  found  in  340  was  present  in  the  tribasic,  if  a 
white  precipitate,  it  was  present  in  the  bibasic  form.  A  portion  of 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  ash  is  tested  for  iodine,  bromine,  and 
chlorine,  according  to  178  and  180-* 

4.  Another  portion  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  342 
made  alkaline  with  ammonia,  oxalate  of  ammonia  added,  and  the 
mixture  allowed  to  stand ;  a  white  precipitate  indicates  lime. 
This  is  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  mixed  with  ammonia  and 
phosphate  of  soda ;  a  crystalline  precipitate,  which  often  becomes 
visible  only  after  long  standing,  indicates  magnesia.     (Magnesia 

is  often  found  in  distinctly  appreciable,  lime  only  in  exceedingly 
minute  quantity,  even  where  alkaline  carbonates  and  phosphates 
are  present.) 

5.  Potassa  and  soda  are  tested  for  as  directed  in  168;  a  or 
0,  according  as  to  whether  magnesia  is  present  or  not. 

«  In  order  to  test  with  certainty  for  halogens  in  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  a 
separate  sample  should  be  charred  with  the  sedition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the 
aqueous  extract  of  the  residue  examined  (see  QuANTiTATrvs  Analysts,  sixth 
edition,  vol.  II.). 
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6.  Lithia,  which  is  much  more  frequently  found  in  ashes 
than  has  hitherto  been  believed,  and  oxide  of  rubidium,  which 
almost  constantly  accompanies  potassa,  may  be  most  readily  de- 
tected by  means  of  the  spectroscope  in  the  residue  consisting  of 
the  alkaU  salts  (§  93). 

S.  JSxamination  of  the  Part  Insoluble  in  Watei\ 

The  greater  part  of  that  portion  of  the  ash  which  is  insoluble  34$ 
in  water  is  warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid  (if  it  contains  much 
carbonaceous  matter,  it  should  be  incinerated  first):  effervescence 
indicates  carbonic  acid  combined  with  alkaline  earths;  evolu- 
tion of  chlorine  denotes  oxides  of  manganese.  The  whole  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
heated  a  little  more  strongly  to  separate  the  silicic  acid,  the 
residue  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  some  nitric  acid, 
water  added,  and  the  solution  wairmed  and  filtered  from  the  in- 
soluble residue;  this  and  the  solution  are  then  examined  as 
follows : — 

a.  Solution. 

aa.  A  portion  is  tested  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  if  this  344 
produces  any  other  than  a  pure  white  precipitate,  it  must  be  ex- 
amined in  the  usual  way.  (The  ashes  of  plants  occasionally 
contain  copper ;  if  the  plant  has  been  manured  with  excrements 
deodorized  by  nitrate  of  lead,  they  may  contain  lead,  and 
so  on.) 

66.  Ammonia  is  added  to  a  portion  of  the  solution  until  the 
precipitate  formed  no  longer  re-dissolves  on  stirring ;  then  acetate 
of  ammonia  and  some  acetic  acid  until  the  solution  is  distinctly 
acid.  This  produces,  in  most  cases,  a  white  precipitate  of  ferric 
phosphate,  mixed  occasionally  with  phosphate  of  alumina. 
The  precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  heated  with  pure  potash, 
filtered,  and  the  filtrate  tested  for  alumina  by  acidifying  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  adding  ammonia,  and  warming ;  the  residue  in- 
soluble in  potash  may,  if  necessary,  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  solution  tested  for  iron  with  sulphocyanate  of  potas- 
sium. If  the  filtrate  from  the  ferric  phosphate  is  reddish,  there 
is  more  iron  present  than  corresponds  with  the  phosphoric  acid ; 
if  it  is  colourless,  ferric  chloride  is  added  drop  by  drop  until  the 
solution  has  a  reddish  tint.  (The  quantity  of  the  precipitated 
ferric  phosphate  feere  formed  will  give  some  idea  of  the  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid  present.)  The  original  reddish  solution,  or 
that  which  has  become  reddish  on  the  addition  of  more  ferric 
chloride,  is  heated  to  boiling ;  if  it  does  not  become  colourless,  more 
acetate  of  ammonia  must  be  added,  and  it  must  be  boiled  again, 
filtered  hot,  the  filtrate  neutralized  with  ammonia,  avoiding  any 
great  excess,  and  filtered  again  if  necessary.  Sulphide  of  ammonium 
is  added  to  the  filtrate  in  a  flask  which  should  be  nearly  filled  with 
the  mixture,  then  closed  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time.  The 
precipitate  is  collected  and  tested  for  manganese  and  zinc  (the 
latter  is  seldom  present),  according  to  139-  The  liquid  which  is 
not  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  or  which  has  been 
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filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitate,  is  tested  for 
lime  (which  may  contain  a  little  strontia)  and  magnesia,  ac- 
cording to  §  195  and  §  196. 

/3.  Hesidue. 

The  residue  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  may  contain  the  345 
silicic  acid  which  has  separated  on  treating  with  hy(h*ochloric  acid, 
any  baryta  which  may  be  present,  the  greater  part  of  the  strontia, 
also  some  lead  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  lead,  and  lastly  those 
ingredients  of  the  ash  which  are  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
These  are,  in  most  ashes,  sand,  clay,  carbon — substances,  therefore, 
"which  are  present  in  consequence  of  defective  cleaning  or  imperfect 
combustion  of  the  plants,  or  matter  derived  from  the  crucible.  It 
is  only  the  ashes  of  the  stalks  of  cereals  and  others  abounding  in 
silicic  acid  that  are  not  completely  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid. 

The  washed  residue  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  filtered  hot,  the  residue  washed  with 
boiling  water,  and  the  filtrate  tested  for  silicic  acid  by  evaporation 
with  hydrochloric  acid  (§  150,  2).  The  portion  of  the  residue 
which  is  not  dissolved  by  this  treatment  is  heated  with  very  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  tested  in  the  ordinary  way  for  lead, 
baryta,  and  strontia. 

If  the  ash  was  of  a  kind  to  be  completely  decomposed  by  hy- 
drochloric acid,  the  analysis  may  be  considered  finished — for  the 
accidental  admixture  of  clay  and  sand  will  rarely  interest  the  ana- 
lyst sufficiently  to  warrant  a  more  minute  examination  by  fusing.  * 
But  if  the  ash  is  very  rich  in  silicic  acid,  and  it  is  suspected  that 
it  has  not  been  completely  decomposed  by  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
half  of  the  residue  insoluble  in  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  (and 
which  has  been  exhausted  with  dilute  nitric  acid  and  washed  with 
water)  is  boiled  down  to  dryness  with  excess  of  pure  soda  solution 
in  a  silver  or  platinum  dish.  This  decomposes  the  silicates  of  the 
ash,  whilst  it  attacks  the  sand  but  little.  It  is  now  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  examined  as  in  343- 
For  the  detection  of  the  alkalies  in  the  portion  insoluble  in  water, 
the  other  half  of  the  washed  residue  is  employed,  treating  it  ac- 
cording to  228.  If  alkalies  are  found,  these  can  only  be  regarded 
as  derived  from  the  ash  if  the  latter  was  free  from  clay  and  other 
impurities  which  might  contain  alkahes. 

2.  The  remainder  of  the  ash  which  has  been  exhausted  with 
water  may  be  tested  for  fluorine  according  to  §  146,  6.  As,  how- 
ever, fluorine  is  lost  during  the  incineration  of  organic  substances 
containing  fluorine  (Tammann*),  and  that  which  remains  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  pass  into  the  aqueous  solution,  a 
separate  sample  must  be  examined  for  fluorine  if  it  is  desired  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  whether  that  element  is  present  in  the 
vegetable  or  animal  substance.  For  this  purpose,  the  sample  must 
be  boiled  down  to  dryness  with  pure  potash  or  soda  solution,  in- 
cinerated, and  the  ash  tested  according  to  §  146,  6. 

*  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  24,  342. 
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SECTION    III. 

EXPIiANATOBY   NOTES   AND   ADDITIONS 

TO  THE 

SYSTEMATIC  COURSE  OF  ANALYSIS. 

L  EEMARKS  ON  THE  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION. 
To  §§  176-178. 

A  CONSIDERATION  of  the  physical  properties  of  a  substance,  especially 
if  it  is  not  a  mixture,  may,  as  already  stated,  in  many  cases  enable  the 
analyst  to  draw  some  general  inference  as  to  its  nature.  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  the  substance  is  white,  it  may  be  at  once  concluded  that  it 
is  not  cinnabar,  or  if  a  light  substance,  that  it  is  not  a  compound  of 
lead,  &c.  Inferences  of  this  kind  are  quite  admissible  and  advisable  to 
a  certain  extent ;  but,  if  carried  too  far,  they  are  apt  to  prejudice  the 
operator  and  mislead  him  by  blinding  him  to  reactions  which  are  not 
exactly  in  accordance  with  his  preconceived  notions. 

As  regards  the  examination  of  substances  at  a  high  temperature, 
platinum  foil  or  smaU  iron  spoons  may  also  be  used  in  the  process ;  the 
glass  tube,  however,  in  most  cases  gives  results  more  clearly  evident, 
and  has  the  advantage  that  the  nature  of  volatile  substances  can  be 
more  easily  ascertained,  and  they  are  less  likely  to  escape  detection.  It 
is  sometimes  advisable  also  to  heat  the  substance  in  a  short  glass  tube, 
open  at  both  ends,  and  held  in  a  slanting  position  to  ascertain  what  the 
products  of  its  oxidation  may  be ;  small  quantities  of  a  metaUic  sul- 
phide, for  instance,  may  be  readily  detected  by  this  means  (§  156,  7). 
If  a  sublimate  is  formed  when  the  substance  is  heated  in  the  glass 
tube  (9),  care  must  be  taken  when  heating  it  on  charcoal  (H)  not  to 
inhale,  to  any  extent,  the  noxious  vapours  evolved  from  mercury  salts 
or  other  volatile  and  poisonous  metallic  compounds. 

With  respect  to  the  preliminary  examination  by  means  of  the  blow- 
pipe, the  student  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  that  he  must  avoid 
drawing  positive  conclusions  until  he  has  acquired  considerable  ex- 
perience. A  slight  incrustation  of  the  charcoal,  which  may  seem  to 
denote  the  presence  of  a  certain  metal,  is  not  always  a  conclusive 
proof  of  its  presence ;  neither  is  it  safe  to  assume  the  absence  of  a 
substance  simply  because  it  is  not  reduced  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  or 
because  nitrate  of  cobalt  does  not  impart  a  colour  to  the  ignited  mass. 
The  blowpipe  reactions  are,  indeed,  in  most  cases  unerring,  but  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  produce  them,  and  they  are  moreover  Hable  to  be 
modified  by  accidental  circumstances. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  many  beginners,  believing  that 
they  will  be  able  easily  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  substance  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  analysis,  omit  the  preliminary  examination  altogether 
as  a  waste  of  time  and  trouble.  As  an  example  of  the  effect  of  this, 
the  student  who  proceeds  in  this  way  may  spend  hours  in  testing  for 
the  different  organic  acids,  and  in  the  end  find  that  none  are  present, 
as  he  would  have  learned  at  once  if  he  had  made  a  preliminaiy 
examination. 
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II.  REMARKS  ON  THE  SOLUTION,   ETC.,  OP  SUBSTANCES. 
To  §§  179-181. 

If  the  behaviour  towards  solvents  of  the  substances  in  the  different 
classes  mentioned  in  §  179  is  considered,  they  will,  with  the  exception 
of  the  metals  themselves,  appear  to  be  more  sharply  divided  than  they 
really  are.  This  uncertainty,  which  often  causes  beginners  to  make 
mistakes,  applies  especially  to  the  sparingly  soluble  substances,  lying 
as  they  do  on  the  border  line  between  the  soluble  and  insoluble ;  on 
this  account,  it  is  advisable  to  give  some  additional  information  on  this 
subject. 

It  is  a  task  of  some  dijSLculty  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  sub- 
stajices  soluble  in  water  and  those  which  are  insoluble,  since  the  number 
of  substances  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water  is  very  considerable, 
and  the  transition  from  sparingly  soluble  to  insoluble  is  very  gradual. 
Sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  soluble  in  about  500  parts  of  water,  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  the  limit  between  the  two  classes^  as  it  can  be 
detected  with  the  greatest  certainty  in  aqueous  solution  by  the  delicate 
reagents  which  we  possess  for  lime  and  sulphiuic  acid. 

When  an  aqueous  liquid  is  examined  by  evaporating  a  few  drops 
of  it  upon  platinum  foil,  to  see  whether  it  holds  any  solid  substance  in 
solution,  a  very  minute  residue  sometimes  remains,  which  leaves  the 
analyst  in  doubt  respecting  the  nature  of  the  substance.  In  cases  of 
the  kind  the  reaction  of  the  liquid  is  first  tested  with  litmus-papers ; 
a  drop  of  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  is  then  added  to  a  portion  of 
it ;  and  lastly,  to  another  portion  some  carbonate  of  soda.  If  the  liquid 
is  neutral,  and  no  change  is  produced  by  the  reagents,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, as  a  rule,  to  examine  further  for  bases  or  acids.  The  analyst  may 
therefore  feel  assured  that  the  substance  of  which  the  residue  left  on 
evaporation  consists  will  be  more  readily  detected  in  the  class  of  com- 
pounds insoluble  in  water,  as  both  the  acids  and  bases  which  form 
sparingly  soluble  compounds  are  readily  detected  by  the  reagents  just 
employed. 

If  water  has  dissolved  any  part  of  the  substance  under  examination, 
it  is  as  well  to  examine  the  solution  both  for  acids  and  bases,  as  the 
nature  of  the  compound  present  can  be  ascertained  in  this  way  more 
readily  and  with  greater  certainty — two  advantages  which  will  amply 
counterbalance  the  drawback  of  sometimes  meeting  with  the  same 
substance  both  in  the  aqueous  and  in  the  acid  solution. 

The  following  substances,  with  few  exceptions,  are  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  nitric  acid  :  the  phosphates, 
arsenates,  arsenites,  borates,  carbonates,  and  oxalates  of  the  earths  and 
metals ;  also  several  tartrates,  citrates,  malates,  benzoates,  salicylates, 
and  succinates ;  the  oxides  and  sulphides  of  the  heavy  metals ;  alumina, 
magnesia ;  many  of  the  metallic  iodides  and  cyanides,  &c,  Neai*ly  the 
whole  of  these  compounds  are,  indeed,  decomposed,  if  not  by  dilute, 
by  boiling  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  *  but  this  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  compounds,  if  oxide  of 
silver,  mercm*ous  oxide,  or  lead  is  present.  This  does  not  occur  with 
nitric  acid,  so  that  the  latter  often  completely  dissolves  the  substance 

*  For  the  exoeptions,  see  §  203. 
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where  bydrochloiic  add  would  leave  a  residue.  On  the  other  hand^ 
however,  nitric  add  leaves  undissolved  not  only  the  compounds  in- 
soluble in  any  simple  acid,  but  also  teroxide  of  antimony,  stannic 
oxide,  peroxide  of  manganese,  binoxide  of  lead,  &c,y  and  dissolves  many 
other  substances  less  readily  than  hydrochloric  add — ferric  oxide  and 
.alumina,  for  example. 

Substances  insoluble  in  water  are  therefore,  briefly,  to  be  treated  as 
.follows : — ^An  attempt  must  be  made  to  dissolve  them  in  hydrochloric 
add,  dilute  or  concentrated,  cold  or  boiling ;  if  this  fails  or  does  not 
completely  dissolve  them,  a  fresh  portion  must  be  treated  with  nitric 
add ;  if  they  are  insoluble  in  this,  the  substance  must  be  warmed  with 
aqua  regia,  which  is  an  excellent  solvent,  particularly  for  metallic 
.sulphides.  In  most  cases,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to 
•  examine  separately  the  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  nitric  acid, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  on  the  other ; 
neither  is  it  advisable  to  prepare  a  solution  in  nitric  acid  or  in  aqua 
regia,  if  the  nature  of  the  substance  does  not  absolutely  demand  it,  as 
a  solution  in  hydrochloric  add  is  much  better  suited  for  precipitation 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  unadvisable  also  to  concentrate 
a  solution  in  aqua  regia  by  evaporation  for  the  purpose  of  driving  off 
the  excess  of  acid,  as  volatile  chlorides,  such  as  mercuric  chloride,  may 
be  volatilized,  in  part  at  all  events ;  on  this  account  it  is  always  best  to 
use  no  more  of  the  acid  mixture  than  is  necessary  to  effect  solution. 
Solutions  prepared  with  hydrochloric  acid  generally  contain  the  metallic 
oxides  in  the  same  state  of  oxidation  as  they  were  originally  (except 
peroxides,  and  also  mercurous  oxide,  since  mercurous  cMoride  by  pro- 
tracted boiling  with  hydrochloric  add  is  gradually  decomposed  into 
mercury  and  mercuric  chloride).  If,  however,  solutions  are  prepared 
with  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  the  metallic  oxides  frequently  pass  into 
a  higher  state  of  oxidation ;  thus,  for  instance,  ferrous  oxide,  stannous 
oxide,  and  arsenious  add  are  converted  into  ferric  oxide,  stannic  oxide, 
and  arsenic  add. 

With  regard  to  the  dissolution  of  metals  and  alloys,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that,  on  boiling  them  with  nitric  acid,  white  precipitates  will  frequently 
form,  even  when  neither  tin  nor  antimony  is  present  (45)-  The  in- 
experienced student  often  confounds  such  precipitates  with  the  oxides 
of  these  two  metals,  although  their  appearance  is  quite  different; 
these  precipitates  are  merely  nitrates,  sparingly  soluble  in  nitric  acid, 
but  readily  soluble  in  water.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  ascertain 
.  whether  these  white  precipitates  are  soluble  in  water  or  not,  before  it  is 
inferred  that  they  consist  of  tin  or  antimony. 

III.  ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  TO  THE  ACTUAL  EXAMINATION. 

To  §§  182-204* 

A.  General  Keview  and  Explanation  of  the  Analytical 

Course. 

a.  Detection  of  the  Bases. 

The  classification  of  the  bases  into  six  groups,  and  the  methods  which 
serve  to  detect  and  isolate  them  individually,  have  been  fully  explained 
in  Part  I.,  Section  III.  These  groups  are  in  general  identical  with 
those  into  which  the  bases  are  separated  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
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analysis;  and  the  systematic  course,  from  §  189  to  §  IDS,  is  founded 
upon  this  classification  into  groups  and  the  subsequent  detection  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  group.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  give 
some  practical  details  as  to  the  method  to  be  foUowed  when  an  actual 
analysis  is  to  be  made.  For  this  purpose,  however,  much  will  have  to 
be  considered  which  is  not  necessary  for  understanding  the  purely 
theoretical  part  of  the  process,  and  which  would  moreover  interfere  with 
the  conciseness  advisable  in  a  summary;  on  this  account, the  principles 
of  the  methods  employed  for  the  separation  of  the  bases  into  groups 
will  be  considered  in  the  first  place.  With  respect  to  the  detection  of 
the  individual  bases,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  recapitulations  and 
remarks  in  §§  88-134. 

The  general  reagents  which  are  used  in  analysis  to  divide  the  bases 
into  principal  groups  are— hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  carbonate  of  am- 
monia: this  is  h'kewise  the  order  in  which  they  are  successively 
applied.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  performs  a  double  part ;  sulphide  of 
sodium  is  sometimes  substituted  for  it. 

Suppose  all  the  bases  are  in  the  solution,  together  with  arsenious  and 
arsenic  acids,  and  also  phosphate  of  lime  (which  may  serve  as  a  type  of 
the  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  soluble  in  acids  and  reprecipitated  un- 
altered by  ammonia),  that  is,  all  the  substances  to  be  tested  for  in  the 
systematic  examination  for  bases. 

Chlorine  forms  insoluble  compounds  only  with  silver  and  mercury ; 
chloride  of  lead  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  insoluble  mercurous 
chloride  corresponds  with  mercurous  oxide.  If,  therefore,  we  add  to 
the  solution : 

1.  Hydrochlorio  Acid,  the  metallic  oxides  of  the  first  division  of 
the  fifth  group  will  be  removed,  that  is,  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of 
silver  and  the  whole  of  the  mercurous  oxide.  From  concentrated 
solutions,  a  portion  of  the  lead  may  likewise  be  precipitated  as  chloride, 
but  this  is  immaterial,  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  lead  remains  in  the 
solution  to  allow  of  its  subsequent  detection. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  completely  precipitates  the  oxides  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  groups  from  solutions  containing  a  free  mineral  acid ; 
none  of  the  other  bases,  however,  is  precipitated  under  these  circum- 
stances, since  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  of  the  first  and  second  groups 
are  soluble  ia  water,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  their  sulphides  cannot 
possibly  be  formed  in  acid  solutions ;  as  regards  those  of  the  third  group, 
sulphide  of  aluminium  and  sulphide  of  chromium  cannot  possibly  be 
formed  in  the  humid  way;  and  those  of  the  fourth  group  because,, 
although  insoluble  in  water,  they  cannot  be  formed  in  the  presence  of 
excess  of  a  mineral  acid. 

If,  therefore,  after  the  oxide  of  silver  and  mercurous  oxide  have 
been  removed  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  we  add  to  the  solution, 
which  still  contains  free  hydrochloric  acid, 

2.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  the  remainder  of  the  oxides  of  the 
fifth  and  of  the  sixth  group  are  removed,  namely,  the  oxides  of 
lead,  mercury,  copper,  bismuth,  and  cadmium,  also  the 
oxides  of  gold  and  platinum,  stannous  and  stannic 
oxides,  oxide  of  antimony,  arsenious  acid,  and  arsenic 
acid.     All  the  other  oxides  remain  in  solution,  either  unaltered,  or 
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reduced  to  a  lower  degree  of  oxidation,  for  example,  ferric   oxide, 
chromic  acid,  &c 

The  sulphides,  or  at  all  events  the  higher  sulphides  corresponding 
with  the  oxides  of  the  sixth  group,  possess  the  property  of  combining 
with  basic  metallic  sulphides  (the  sulphides  of  the  alkali  metals)  to 
form  sulphur  salts  soluble  in  water ;  the  sulphides  corresponding  with  the 
oxides  of  the  fifth  group,  however,  do  not  possess  this  property,  or  only 
to  a  limited  eictent.'*  If,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  sulphides  preci- 
pitated from  an  acid  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  treated  with 

3.  Sulphide  of  Ammoniuin  (or,  it  maybe.  Sulphide  of  So<liiiin), 
with  addition,  if  necessary,  of  some  sulphur  or  yellow  sulphide  of  am- 
monium, the  sulphides  of  mercury,  lead,  copper,  bismuth,  and  cadmium 
remain  undissolved,  whilst  the  other  sulphides  dissolve  as  double  com- 
pounds of  sulphide  of  gold,  platinum,  antimony,  tin,  arsenic, 
with  sulphide  of  ammonium  (or  sulphide  of  sodium),  and  on  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  to  this  solution  are  precipitated  again,  either  unaltered, 
or  in  a  state  of  higher  sulphuration  (they  take  up  sulphur  from  yellow 
sulphide  of  ammonium) ;  the  acid  having  decomposed  the  sulphur  salt 
formed.  The  sulphur  base  (sulphide  of  ammonium  or  sulphide  of 
sodium)  is  decomposed  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  into  chloride  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  whilst  the  liberated  sulphur  acid  is  precipitated ; 
sulphur  will  be  precipitated  at  the  same  time  if  the  sulphide  of  am- 
monium contains  an  excess  of  that  element.  It  should  bie  noted  that 
this  sulphur  makes  the  precipitated  sulphides  appear  of  a  lighter  colour. 

The  sulphides  corresponding  with  the  oxides  which  still  remain  in 
solution  are  in  part — ^as  those  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths — 
soluble  in  water ;  others — as  those  of  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of 
chromium — ^are  decomposed  by  water  into  hydrated  oxides  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen ;  whilst  the  rest — as  those  of  the  fourth  group — 
are  insoluble  in  water :  the  latter  would,  therefore,  have  been  pre- 
cipitated by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  but  for  the  free  acid  present. 
If,  therefore,  this  free  acid  is  removed,  that  is,  if  the  solution  is  made 
alkaline,  and  then  treated  with  more  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  required, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  if 

4.  Sulphide  of  Ammoniiun  is  added  to  the  solution,!  the  sulphides 
corresponding  with  the  oxides  of  the  fourth  group  will  be  thrown  down, 
namely,  the  sulphides  of  iron,  manganese,  cobalt,  nickel, 
and  zinc.  But  in  conjunction  with  them,  hydrate  of  alumina, 
hydrated  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  and  phosphate  of  lime 
are  precipitated,  because  the  acids  which  keep  the  alumina  and  the 
sesquioxide  of  chromium,  and  that  which  keeps  the  phosphate  of  Hme, 
in  solution  are  converted  into  salts  of  ammonia,  and  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  set  free  is  incapable  of  entering  into  combination  with  the 
liberated  oxides  or  with  the  phosphate  of  lime. 

There  remain  now  in  solution  only  the  alkaline  earths  and  the 

f  Sulphide  of  mercnry  combines  with  sulphide  of  potassium  and  sulphide  of 
sodium,  but  not  with  sulphide  of  ammoninm ;  sulphide  of  copx)er  dissolves  a  little 
in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  but  not  in  sulphide  of  potassium  or  sulphide  of  sodium. 

+  The  free  acid  in  this  should  be  previously  almost  neutralized  with  ammonia,  to 
prevent  unnecessary  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  :  and,  if  necessaiy,  chloride 
of  ammoninm  shoidd  also  be  added  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  magnesia  by 
ammonia. 
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alkalies.  .  The  neutral  carbonates  of  the  former  are  practically  insoluble 
in  water,  whilst  those  of  the  latter  are  soluble.  If,  therefore,  we  now 
add 

5.  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  together  with  a  little  pure  ammonia, 
to  guard  against  the  possible  formation  of  bicarbonates,  as  in  that 
case  the  whole  of  the  alkaHne  earths  would  not  be  precipitated.  This 
is,  however,  true  only  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime;*  magnesia, 
owing  to  its  tendency  to  form  double  compounds  with  ammonia  salts, 
is  only  partly  precipitated ;  whilst  the  presence  of  a  salt  of  ammonia 
altogether  prevents  its  precipitation,  at  least  for  a  considerable  time. 
In  order  to  guard  against  any  uncertainty  arising  from  this  cause, 
chloride  of  ammonium  should  he  added  before  adding  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  the  mixture,  after  remaining  for  a  short  time  at  a  gentle 
heat,  is  filtered,  so  that  the  precipitation  of  the  magnesia  may  be 
entirely  prevented. 

Magnesia  and  the  alkalies  still  remain  in  solution.  The  mag- 
nesia may  be  detected  by  means  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia ;  but 
as  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  would  interfere  with  the  further 
progress  of  the  analysis,  it  has  to  be  separated  by  a  different  method 
founded  on  the  insolubility  of  hydrate  of  magnesia.  The  substance  is 
first  ignited  in  order  to  expel  the  salts  of  ammonia,  chloride  of  barium 
is  added  to  remove  sulphuric  acid  and  other  acids  forming  insoluble 
baryta  salts,  as  these  would  render  the  detection  of  the  alkalies  more 
difficult,  and  then  the  magnesia  is  thrown  down  by  hydrate  of  baryta  or 
milk  of  lime,  the  alkalies  remaining  in  solution,  together  with  the 
soluble  salts  of  baryta  or  lime.  On  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the 
compounds  of  baryta  or  lime  are  removed  from  the  solution,  which  now 
only  contains  the  fixed  alkalies,  the  salts  of  ammonia  formed,  and  the 
excess  of  carbonate  added;  if  the  salts  of  ammonia  are  expelled  by 
ignition,  the  residue  contains  nothing  but  salts  of  fixed  alkalies.  As 
carbonate  of  baryta  and  carbonate  of  lime  are  not  absolutely  insoluble 
in  salts  of  ammonia,  however,  and  on  evaporation  with  chloride  of 
ammonium  give  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  barium  or 
chloride  of  ^cium,  it  is  usually  necessary,  after  the  removal  of  the 
ammonia  salts  by  ignition,  to  precipitate  once  more  with  a  little  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
solution  perfectly  free  from  baryta  or  lime,  in  which  the  potassa  and 
soda  can  be  detected  without  difficulty. 

Lastly,  the  ammonia  must  be  tested  for  in  a  fresh  portion  of  the 
substance. 

i.  Detection  of  the  Acids. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  examination  for  acids  and  halogens,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  which  of  these  may  be  expected  to  be  present, 
judging  from  the  nature  of  the  bases  found  and  the  class  to  which  the 
substance  under  examination  belongs  as  regards  its  solubility,  so  as  not 

*  It  has  been  already  mentioned  in  §  99  that  traces  of  these  hases  remain  in 
solution  partly  because  tiieir  carbonates  are  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  water,  but 
chiefly  hiecause  they  are  appreciably  soluble  in  chloride  of  ammonium.  On  this 
account,  it  is  necessary  to  test  the  filtrate  from  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  preci- 
pitate witii  sulphate  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  (162).  In  the  general  explanation  of 
the  course  given  in  the  text,  these  traces  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  are  not 
taken  into  accoimt. 
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to  make  mmeceasary  ezperimentsL  The  table  in  Appendix  IT.  will  be 
found  useful  for  this  puqKJse. 

The  general  reagents  used  for  the  detection  of  the  acids  are,  for  the 
inorganic  acids,  chloride  of  barium  and  nitrate  of  silver,  for  the 
organic  acids  chloride  of  calcium  and  ferric  chloride.  Eirst  of 
all,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  substance  under 
examination  contains  inorganic  adds  only,  or  whether  organic  adds 
must  also  be  looked  for.  The  latter  is  invariably  the  case  if  the  substance 
turns  black  and  carbonizes  when  ignited.  In  the  examination  for 
bases,  the  general  reagents  serve  to  effect  the  actual  separation  of  the 
several  groups  of  bases  from  each  other;  but  in  the  examination  for 
acids  they  serve  chiefly  to  demonstrate  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
adds  belonging  to  the  different  groups. 

Suppose,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bases,  that  the  whole  of  the  acids  are 
present  in  aqueous  solution — say,  in  combination  with  soda. 

Baryta  forms  insoluble,  or  sparingly  soluble,  compounds  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  phosphoric  acid,  arsenious  acid,  arsenic  acid,  carbonic  add, 
silicic  acid,  boric  acid,  chromic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  and  citric 
acid;  fluoride  of  barium  also  is  insoluble,  or  at  least  only  sparingly 
soluble ;  all  these  compounds  are  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the 
exception  of  sulphate  of  baryta.  If,  therefore,  to  a  portion  of  the 
neutral  or,  if  necessary,  neutralized  solution 

1.  Chloride  of  Barium  is  added,  the  formation  of  a  precipitate 
shows  that  at  least  one  of  these  acids  is  present.  If  a  residue  is  left 
undissolved  on  heating  the  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  at  once 
becomes  evident  whether  sulphuric  acid  is  present  or  not,  as  all  the 
salts  of  baryta  are  soluble  in  this  menstruum,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sulphate.  If  sulphuric  acid  is  present,  the  re-action  with  chloride 
of  barium  cannot  be  used  for  the  detection  of  all  the  other  acids  above 
mentioned ;  for  on  Altering  the  hydrochloric  solution  of  the  precipitates 
and  supersaturating  the  filtrate  with  ammonia,  the  borate,  tartrate, 
dtrate,  kc.,  of  baryta  do  not  always  fall  down  again,  being  kept  in 
solution  by  the  chloride  of  ammonium  formed.  For  this  reason, 
chloride  of  barium  cannot  be  employed  to  separate  the  whole  of  the 
acids  named,  and,  except  as  regards  sulphuric  acid,  no  value  can  be 
attached  to  it  as  a  means  of  effecting  their  individual  detection.  It  is, 
however,  of  great  importance  as  a  reagent;  for  if  it  gives  no  pre- 
cipitate in  the  neutral  solution  a  large  number  of  acids  are  at  once 
excluded. 

The  compounds  of  silver  with  sulphur,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine, 
cyanogen,  ferrocyanogen  and  ferricyanogen,  and  of  oxide  of  silver  with 
phosphoric  acid,  arsenious  acid,  arsenic  acid,  boric  acid,  chromic  acid, 
silicic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  and  citric  acid  are  insoluble  or 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.  All  these  compounds  are  soluble  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  except  the  chloride,  iodide,  bromide,  cyanide,  ferrocyanide, 
ferricyanide,  and  sulphide  of  silver.  If,  therefore,  a  precipitate  is 
formed  on  adding 

2.  Nitrate  of  Silver,  the  solution,  which,  for  the  reason  just  now 
stated,  must  be  quite  neutral,  this  shows  at  once  that  one  or  more  of 
the  acids  enumerated  is  present :  chromic  acid,  arsenic  add,  and  several 
others,  which  form   coloured  salts  with   silver,  may  be  individually 
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recognized  with  tolerable  certainty  by  the  colour  of  the  precipitate. 
By  treating  the  precipitate  with  nitric  acid,  the  presence  of  sulphide  of 
silver  or  of  any  of  the  haloid  compounds  of  silver  can  be  at  once 
recognized/  as  these  remain  undissolved,  whilst  all  the  oxide  salts 
dissolve.  Nitrate  of  silver  cannot  be  used  for  the  complete  separation 
of  those  acids  which  form  compounds  with  oxide  of  silver  insoluble  in 
water,  from  the  same  cause  which  renders  the  separation  of  acids  by 
chloride  of  barium  uncertain ;  the  ammoniacal  salt  formed  prevents 
the  reprecipitation,  by  ammonia,  of  several  of  the  salts  of  silver  from 
the  acid  solution.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  useful  not  only  in  the  separation 
of  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  cyanogen,  &c.,  and  in  indicating  the 
presence  of  chromic  acid,  &c.,  but  also,  like  chloride  of  barium,  to  prove 
the  absence  of  many  acids,  when  it  produces  no  precipitate  in  neutral 
solutions. 

The  behaviour  of  the  solution  with  these  two  reagents,  therefore, 
indicates  at  once  the  further  course  of  the  investigation.  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  chloride  of  barium  gives  a  precipitate,  and  nitrate  of  silver 
does  not,  it  is  unnecessary  to  test  for  phosphoric  acid,  chromic  acid, 
boric  acid,  silicic  acid,  arsenious  acid,  arsenic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  tartaric 
acid,  and  citric  acid,  provided  always  the  solution  was  sufficiently  con- 
centrated, and  did  not  already  contain  salts  of  ammonia.  The  same  is 
the  case  if  we  obtain  a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  but  none  with 
chloride  of  barium.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  how  many  special  tests  are 
rendered  unnecessary  by  this  simple  combination. 

Ketuming  to  the  former  supposition  that  the  whole  of  the  acids  are 
present,  these  reactions  would  prove  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  lead  to  the  application  of  special  tests  for  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  cyanogen,  ferrocyanogen,  ferricyanogen,  and  sul- 
phur;* there  would  be  grounds  also  for  testing*  for  all  the  other  acids 
precipitable  by  the  two  reagents.  The  detection  of  these  acids  is  based 
upon  the  residts  of  a  series  of  special  experiments,  which  have  already 
been  fully  described  and  explained :  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  rest 
of  the  inorganic  acids,  including  nitric  acid  and  chloric  acid. 

Of  the  organic  acids,  oxaHc  acid,  (racemic  acid,)  and  tartaric  acid 
are  precipitated  by  chloride  of  calcium  in  the  cold,  in  presence  of  chloride 
of  ammonium ;  the  two  former  immediately,  the  latter  often  only  after 
some  time ;  the  precipitation  of  citrate  of  lime,  however,  is  prevented 
by  the  presence  of  salts  of  ammonia,  and  takes  place  only  on  ebuUition 
or  on  adding  alcohol  to  the  solution.  Alcohol  may  also  be  used  to  throw 
down  malate  and  succinate  of  lime  from  aqueous  solutions.  If,  therefore, 
we  add  to  the  solution 

3.  Chloride  of  Calcium  in  excess  and  Chloride  of  Ammonium, 
oxalic  acid,  (racemic  acid,)  and  tartaric  acid  are  precipitated, 
but  the  lime  salts  of  several  iaorganic  acids,  which  have  not  yet  been 
separated — phosphate  of  lime,  for  iustance — are  precipitated  at  the  same 
time.  For  the  individual  detection  of  the  precipitated  organic  acids, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  such  reactions  only  as  preclude  the 
possibility  of  confounding  the  organic  acids  with  the  iaorganic  acids 
which  are  thrown  down  along  with  them.  Accordingly,  for  the 
detection  of  oxalic  acid,  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime,  with  acetic  acid  is 
used  (§  145, 5) ;  for  the  detection  of  tartaric  acid  (and  racemic  acid),  the 

*  For  the  separation  and  special  detection  of  these  sabstances,  see  §  157. 
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precipitate  produced  by  chloride  of  calcium  is  treated  with  solution  of 
soda,  since  the  lime  salts  of  these  two  acids  only  are  soluble  in  this 
menstruum  in  the  cold,  but  become  insoluble  upon  ebullition. 

Of  the  organic  acids,  there  are  still  in  solution  citric  acid  and  malic 
acid,  succinic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  and  benzoic  add,  acetic  acid  and  formic 
acid.  Citric  acid,  malic  acid,  and  succinic  acid  are  thrown  down 
on  adding  alcohol  to  the  filtrate  from  the  oxalate,  tartrate,  &c.,  of  lime, 
which  stiU  contains  excess  of  chloride  of  calcium.  Sulphate  and  borate 
of  lime  are  invariably  precipitated  along  with  the  malate,  citrate,  and 
succinate  of  lime,  if  sulphuric  acid  or  boric  acid  happens  to  be  present ; 
car^  must  be  taken,  therefore,  not  to  mistake  the  lime  precipitates  of 
these  acids  for  those  of  citric  acid,  malic  acid,  and  succinic  acid.  The 
alcohol  is  now  removed  by  evaporation,  and 

4.  Ferric  Chloride  added  to  the  perfectly  neutral  solution.  This 
reagent  precipitates  the  benzoic  acid  and  the  rest  of  the  succinic 
acid  in  combination  with  ferric  oxide ;  salicylic  acid  is  recognized  by 
the  violet  colour  it  imparts  to  the  liquid,  and  the  formic  acid  and 
acetic  acid  remain  in  solution.  The  methods  which  serve  to  effect 
the  separation  of  the  several  groups  from  each  other,  and  the  reactions 
on  which  the  individual  detection  of  the  various  acids  is  based,  need  not 
be  repeated  here,  as  they  have  been  fully  described  and  explained  in  the 
former  part  of  this  work. 

B.  Special   Eemabks    and   Additions   to  the   Systematic 
Course  of  Analysis. 

Attention  is  here  dii-ected  to  several  matters  which  were  necessarily 
passed  over  in  the  description  of  the  ordinary  course  of  analysis,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  short  account  will  be  given  of  the  modifications  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  analyses  which  have  to  be  adopted  for  the  detection 
of  the  rare  metals. 

To  §  189. 

At  the  commencement  of  §  189,  directions  are  given  to  add  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  neutral  or  add  aqueous  solution ;  this  should  be 
done  drop  by  drop.  If  no  precipitate  is  formed,  a  few  drops  are  suifi- 
cient,  since  the  only  object  in  that  case  is  to  acidify  the  solution,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  subsequent  precipitation  of  the  metals  of  the  iron  group 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  a  precipitate  is  formed,  it  is  sometimes 
recommended  to  take  a  fresh  portion  of  the  solution  and  acidify  it  with 
nitric  acid ;  but  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  nitric  acid  also  produces 
precipitates  in  many  cases — in  a  solution  of  tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potassa,  for  instance — ^the  use  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  preferable,  that  is, 
the  complete  precipitation  of  all  that  is  precipitable  by  it,  on  three 
grounds :  1.  Metals  are  more  readily  precipitated  ,by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen from  solutions  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  than  from  those 
acidified  with  nitric  acid ;  2.  If  the  solution  contains  silver,  mercurous 
oxide,  or  lead,  the  total  or  partial  precipitation  of :  these  three  metals  in 
the  form  of  chlorides  greatly  facilitates  f utire  '^er9.tions ;  and  3.  This 
is  the  best  form  for  the  individual  detection  ^tnese  three  metals  when 
present  in  the  same  solution.  Moreover,  if  ^tfffpchloric^  acid  is  used, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  special  test  to  ascertain  whether  the  mer- 
cury, detected  with  the  other  metals  of  the  fifth  gi^iSUp,"  Was  present  as 
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oxide  or  suboxide.  That  the  lead,  if  present  in  large  proportion,  is 
obtained  partly  as  chloride,  and  partly  in  the  precipitate  produced  by 
treating  the  acid  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  an  objection  to  this  method,  for  the  removal  of  the  larger 
portion  of  the  lead  from  the  solution  in  this  manner  facilitates  the 
examination  for  other  metals  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  groups. 

As  already  mentioned,  a  basic  salt  of  teroxide  of  antimony  may 
separate  from  tartar  emetic,  or  from  some  other  analogous  compound, 
and  be  precipitated  along  with  the  two  insoluble  chlorides,  and  the 
sparingly  soluble  chloride  of  lead ;  the  same  is  true  of  chloride  of  bis- 
muth, metastannic  chloride,  and  also  of  benzoic  and  salicylic  acids.  As, 
however,  both  oxychloride  of  antimony  and  oxychloride  of  bismuth  are 
readily  soluble  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  they  dissolve  at  once  on 
adding  more  of  the  acid.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  advisable  to  warm 
the  solution  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  since  it  might  cause 
the  conversion  of  a  little  of  the  precipitated  mercurous  chloride  into 
mercuric  chloride. 

If  bismuth,  antimony,  lead,  or  metastannic  acid  be  present,  the 
addition  of  the  washings  of  the  precipitate  produced  by  hydrochloric 
acid  to  the  first  filtrate  will  cause  turbidity ;  this  is  occasioned,  in  the 
case  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  by  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  present 
being  insufficient  to  prevent  the  separation  of  basic  salt,  in  the  case  of 
chloride  of  lead  and  metastannic  acid,  by  the  metastannic  chloride  and 
chloride  of  lead  which  have  been  precipitated,  re-dissolving  in  the  wasli 
water,  and  then  being  re-predpitated  by  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid 
in  the  filtrate.  TMs  turbidity,  however,  has  no  influence  on  the 
further  process,  for  these  finely  divided  precipitates  are  converted  into 
sulphides  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  if  the  metals  were  in  sohition. 

If  the  precipitate  which  has  been  obtained  by  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  subsequently  washed  with  cold  water,  contains  benzoic  or 
salicylic  acid,  these  will  dissolve  along  with  the  chloride  of  lead  when 
the  precipitate  is  treated  with  boiling  water,  but  will  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  detection  of  the  lead  in  this  solution. 

In  the  case  of  alkaline  solutions,  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  added 
until  the  solution  is  strongly  acid ;  the  compound  which  causes  the 
alkaline  reaction  combines  with  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  sub- 
stances dissolved  or  combined  with  it  are  thrown  down.  Thus,  if  the 
alkali  is  present  in  the  free  state,  oxide  of  zinc,  for  instance,  or  alumina, 
&c.,  may  be  precipitated ;  but  these  oxides  will  re-dissolve  in  the  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  whereas  chloride  of  silver  or  silicic  acicj  will  not 
re-dissolve,  and  chloride  of  lead  only  with  difficulty.  If  a  metallic  sul- 
phur salt  is  the  cause  of  the  alkaline  reaction,  the  sulphur  acid — sulphide 
of  antimony,  for  example — is  precipitated  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid ; 
whilst  the  sulphur  base — sulphide  of  sodium,  for  example — forms  chloride 
of  sodium  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  the  components  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid.  If  an  alkaline  carbonate,  a  cyanide,  or  the  sulphide  of  an 
alkali  metal  is  the  cause  of  the  alkaline  reaction,  carbonic  acid,  or 
hydrocyanic  acid,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  escapes.  All  these  pheno- 
mena should  be  carefully  noted,  since  they  not  only  indicate  the  pre- 
sence of  certain  compounds,  but  also  demonstrate  the  absence  of  entire 
groups,  ^ 

Precipitates  are  produced  also  bj  hydrochloric  acid  in  solutions  contain- 
ing thallium,  alkali  salts  of  antimomc  acid,  tantalic  acid,  niobic  acid,  molybdic 

QUAL*  D  D 
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acid,  and  tungstic  acid.*  The  antimonic,  tantalic,  and  moljbdic  precipitates 
dissolTC  (the  tantalic  acid  precipitate  to  an  opalescent  liquid),  whilst  the 
chloride  of  thallium,  niobic  acid,  and  tungstic  acid  do  not  dis* 
Bolve  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  only  slightly ;  the  latter  therefore 
remain  with  the  precipitate,  which  may  also  contain  chloride  of  silver,  mer- 
carous  chloride,  chloride  of  lead,  and  silicic  acid.  If,  on  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  sulphur  begins  to  separate  after  some  time,  accompanied  by 
the  odour  of  sulphurous  acid,  this  indicates  hyposulphurous  acid.  If 
rare  metals  are  to  be  tested  for  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  precipitate,  it  should  be 
exhausted  ¥rithboilingwater,and  the  filtrate  examined  for  thallium  by  iodide 
ot  potassium  (confirming  by  the  spectroscope).  On  exhausting  the  washed 
precipitate  with  ammonia,  the  chloride  of  silver  dissolves  wholly  or  in  part, 
together  with  some  tungstic  acid ;  from  this  solution  sulphide  of  ammonium 
throws  down  the  silver  as  sulphide,  and  on  adding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
to  the  filtrate  sulphide  of  tungsten  is  precipitated.  The  mercurous  chloride 
is  converted  into  mercurosamide  mercurous  chloride  by  treatment  with 
ammonia,  which  may  retain  chloride  of  silver  (J.  Barnes).  The  residue 
is  then  warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  little  nitric  acid ;  this  leaves 
the  niobic  acid  with  any  chloride  of  silver  that  may  be  present,  and,  under 
some  circumstances,  silicic  acid.  After  heating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  niobic  acid  may  be  dissolved  by  water. 

To  §§  190  and  191. 

In  order  to  complete  an  analysis  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  several 
of  the  operations  should  be  carried  on  simultaneously;  for  instance^ 
after  throwing  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitate  on  to  the  filter, 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  wait  until  the  precipitate  is  collected  and 
thoroughly  washed ;  the  first  drops  of  the  filtrate  may  be  tested  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium  to  see  if  there  is  any  metal  of  that  group  present, 
and  if  this  is  not  the  ease^  whether  carbonate  of  ammonia  does  not  give 
a  precipitate.  In  this  way  it  is  possible,  while  washing  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  precipitate,  to  throw  down  the  filtrate  with  the  proper  group 
test.  In  like  manner  while  the  first  precipitate  is  being  treated  with 
sulphide  of  -ammonium,  the  second  precipitate  may  be  washed.  If 
the  work  is  carried  out  methodically  in  this  way,  an  analysis  may  be 
completed  in  half  the  time. 

In  cases  where  we  have  to  deal  merely  with  metallic  oxides  of  the 
sixth  group,  oxide  of  antimony  for  example,  and  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 
group,  such  as  iron  or  bismuth,  it  is  not  necessary  to  precipitate  the 
acidified  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but,  after  neutralization, 
sulphide  of  ammonium  in  excess  may  be  at  once  added.  The  sulphide 
of  iron,  &c.,  will  in  that  case  be  precipitated,  while  the  antimony,  &c., 
will  remain  in  solution,  and,  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  will  be  at  once 
thrown  down  as  sulphide  of  antimony,  &c.  This  method  has  the  advan- 
tage that  the  solution  is  diluted  less  than  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
water  is  used ;  and  the  operation  is  performed  more  quickly  and  con- 
veniently than  when  the  gas  is  passed  into  the  liquid.  The  beginner  Is 
often  ap?  to  make  mistakes  through  using  spoilt  sulphii^tted  hydrogen 
water,  or  by  adding  too  little  good  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  to  efiect 
complete  precipitation,  or  through  passing  the  gas  into  a  solution  con- 
taining too  great  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid.  Imagine  a  very 
acid  solution  containing  iron  and  bismuth;  if  sulphuretted  hydrogen 

_  *  The  hydrate  of  tungstic  acid  is  not  thrown  down  on  addinG^  hydrochloric 
acid  to  a  solution  of  a  metatungstate,  unless  the  solution  is  boiled  for  a  long 
time. 
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is  passed  through  it,  or  if  only  a  few  drops  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
"water  is  added,  there  will  be  no  precipitate,  as  the  presence  of  a  large 
excess  of  acid  entirely  prevents  its  formation;  and  if,  in  the  idea 
that  no  metal  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  group  is  present,  sulphide 
of  ammonium  is  then  added,  a  precipitate  will  be  formed  containing  the 
sulphides  of  iron  and  bismuth.  On  treating  this  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  black  residue  will  be  left,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  indicates 
uickel  or  cobalt.  If  a  mistake  of  this  kind  is  once  made,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  almost  impossible  in  fact,  for  the  beginner  to  proceed 
successfully  with  the  analysis.  The  use  of  gaseous  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
Avith  very  acid  solutions  without  previously  diluting  them  with  water 
is  the  rock  on  which  the  beginner  is  more  likely  to  be  shipwrecked  than 
any  other.  Arsenic  acid  also  may  be  overlooked  if  the  action  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  not  facilitated  by  warming  the  solution.  This 
source  of  error  may  be  avoided  by  taking  a  small  portion  of  the  clear 
filtrate  from  the  precipitate  obtained  with  sulphuretted  hydrqgen, 
and,  before  adding  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  adding  to  it 
ahout  four  times  its  volume  of  good  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  and 
observing  whether  any  further  precipitate  is  formed  in  the  cold  or  on 
warming. 

Just  as,  on  the  one  hand,  if  the  solution  is  too  concentrated  or 
contains  too  large  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  complete  precipita- 
tion by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  prevented,  especially  with  the  gas,  so, 
on  the  other,  the  addition  of  too  small  an  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  if  alkaline  acetates  are  present,  may  cause 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ^to  precipitate  metals  of  the  fourth  group, 
particularly  sulphide  of  zinc,  along  with  the  metals  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
groups.  Sometimes  this  cannot  be  prevented  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  it  must  be  remembered,  therefore,  in  the 
examination  of  the  metallic  sulphides  of  the  fifth  group,  that  it  is  possible 
that  metals  of  the  fourth  group,  and  especially  zinc,  may  also  be  present. 

If  the  precipitate  obtained  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  is  incompletely  washed,  many  sources  of  error  are 
introduced.  These  are  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  fact  that  mercuric 
sulphide  is  insoluble  in  hot  nitric  acid  only  when  no  hydrochloric  acid  is 
present.  Secondly,  unnecessary  confusion  is  caused  on  treating  the 
incompletely  washed  precipitate  of  sulphides  with  ammonium  sulphide 
to  ascertain  whether  it  is  completely,  partially,  or  not  at  all  soluble  in 
this  solvent.  It  is  manifest  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  this  important 
point  if  the  precipitate  still  contains  iron  or  nickel  salts,  &c. 

It  happens  occasionally  that  on  treating  acid  solutions  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  or  on  decomposing  by  hydrochloric  acid  the  sulphide 
of  ammonium  used  for  dissolving  the  sulphides  of  the  sixth  group  that 
may  be  present,  a  precipitate  is  obtained  which  looks  almost  like  pure 
sulphur,  leaving  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  really  requisite  to  examine 
it  for  metals.  Jn  such  cases  the  precipitate  may  be  washed  and  dried, 
and  then  treated  ^vith  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  remove  the  sulphur ;  this 
will  show  whether  or  not  there  is  any  sulphide  mixed  with  the  sulphur. 

Very  frequently,  however,  especially  with  precipitates  very  rich  in 
sulphur,  it  is  more  advantageous  to  treat  the  washed  and  still  moist 
precipitate  with  a  solution  of  bromine  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  some  chlorate  of  potassa,  then  to  dilute,  filter,  and,  after 
driving  off  the  free  bromine  or  chlorine  by  heat,  to  again  treat  the 
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solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  ascertain  if  any  metals  of  the 
fifth  or  sixth  group  are  present. 

The  following  sulphides  of  the  rarer  elements  are  found  in  the  precipitate 
produced  hy  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  acid  solution :  the  sulphides  of 
palladium,  rhodium,  osmium,  ruthenium,  iridium,*  molyhdenum,  l^lluriam, 
selenium,  and  possibly  of  thallium.t 

The  foUowmg  rare  compounds  cause  separation  of  sulphur,  hy  decom- 
posing the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  :  the  higher  oxides  and  chlorides  of  man- 
ganese and  cobalt,  vanadic  acid  (with  blue  coloi^tion  of  the  solution),  nitrous 
acid,  sulphurous  acid,  hyposulphurous  acid,  hypochlorous  and  chlorous  acids, 
broroic  acid,  and  iodic  acid. 

On  treating  the  precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  (sulphide  of 
sodium),  the  sulphides  of  iridium,  molybdenum,  tellurium,  and  selenium 
dissolve,  whilst  the  sulphides  of  palladium,  rhodium,  osmium,  and  ruthenium, 
also  that  of  thallium,  remain  undissolved. 

To§  192. 

In  §  192  two  methods  for  the  separation  of  the  metals  of  the  sixth 
group  are  given — one  to  be  employed  when  there  is  reason  to  beUeve 
gold  and  platinum  to  be  absent,  and  the  second  if  these  metaJs  are  to 
be  sought  for.  The  latter  method,  according  to  which  the  metallic 
sulphides  are  first  heated  with  a  mixture  of  ammonic  chloride  and 
nil^te,  must  also  be  employed  if  iridium  is  present;  this  remains 
with  the  gold  and  platinum,  whilst  all  the  other  elements  pass  into  the 
sublimate,  and  may  be  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

If  the  precipitate  thus  obtained,  containing  the  metallic  sulphides 
of  the  remaining  members  of  the  sixth  group  and  also  the  sulphides  of 
tin,  antimony,  arsenic,  tellurium,  selenium,  and  molybdenum,  is  fused 
with  carbonate  and  nitrate  of  soda  as  described  in  §  192,  and  the  melt 
treated  with  cold  water,  telluric,  selenic,  and  molybdic  acids 
are  dissolved  out  with  the  arsenic  acid,  whilst  stannic  oxide  and  sodium 
antimoniate  remain  undissolved. 

The  method  by  which  the  rare  elements  in  the  solution  and  the 
iridium  in  the  sublimation  residue  may  be  detected  is  given  under  §  135. 

To  §  193. 

The  separation  of  the  metallic  sulphides  of  the  fifth  group  from 
those  of  the  sixth  by  means  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  or  sodium, 
especially  if  only  treated  once,  is  not  always  complete,  and  some  of 
the  metallic  sulphides  of  the  sixth  group  may  under  certain  circum- 
stances be  found  along  with  the  sulphides  of  the  fifth  group  :  platinum 
and  gold  sulphides  are  especially  liable  to  remain  undissolved;  this 
fact  must  therefore  be  carefully  taken  into  consideration  when  pro- 
ceeding to  §  193,     As  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  platinum — which  is 

*  The  metals  of  the  platinum  ores  are  precipitated  with  difficulty  hy  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  ;  for  that  purpose,  the  gas  must  be  passed  into  the  solution 
for  a  long  time,  heat  being  applied. 

t  Tungsten  and  vanadium  are  not  found  in  the  precipitate  thrown  down  from 
an  acid  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  they  are  present  only  when  the 
solution  has  been  mixed  first  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  then  with  acid  in  excess : 
in  that  case,  the  sulphides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  will  also  be  found  with  those  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  groups.  Thallium,  although  it  is  not  pi*ecipitated  from  acid 
solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  under  ordinary  circumstances,  may  be  thrown 
down  along  with  sulphide  of  arsenic. 
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obtained  when  sulphide  of  platinum  is  precipitated  in  the  cold — is 
brown,  the  presence  of  platinum  among  the  bases  of  the  fifth  group  may 
sometimes  be  detected  by  the  brown  colour  of  the  solution  obtained  by 
heating  the  metallic  sulphides  with  nitric  acid.  On  evaporating  this 
brown  solution,  igniting,  and  again  heating  with  nitric  acid,  the 
platinum  remains  as  metal,  whilst  the  other  oxides  are  dissolved. 

Besides  the  methods  for  the  separation  of  lead,  copper,  bismuth,  and 
cadmium  given  in  the  systematic  course,  the  following  is  also  very 
accurate.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  added  to  the  nitric  acid  solution  as 
long  as  any  precipitate  forms,  then  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in 
excess,  and  the  mixture  is  gently  heated ;  in  this  way  the  lead  and 
bismuth  are  completely  separated  as  carbonates,  whilst  copper  and 
cadmium  remain  in  solution  in  the  form  of  cyanide  of  copper  and  potas- 
sium, and  cyanide  of  cadmium  and  potassium.  The  lead  and  bismuth 
may  be  readily  separated  from  one  another  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  copper  and  cadmium  by  adding  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  excess 
to  the  solution  of  their  cyanides  in  cyanide  of  potassium,  heating  gently, 
and  then  adding  some  more  cyanide  of  potassium  to  re-dissolve  the 
sulphide  of  copper  which  may  have  been  precipitated  along  with  the 
sulphide  of  cadmium;  an  insoluble  yellow  precipitate  of  sulphide  of 
cadmium  indicates  the  presence  of  cadmium.  Hydrochloric  acid  is 
added  to  the  filtrate  from  this  precipitate,  when  the  formation  of  a 
black  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  copper  indicates  copper;  as  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  liberajied  on  acidifying,  the  operation  must  be  carried  on 
in  a  draught.       y' 

If  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  precipitate  containing  tfie  sulphides 
of  the  fifth  group  contains  also  the  sulphides  of  palladium,  rhodium,  osmium, 
ruthenium,  or  thallium  along  with  the  sulphides  of  copper,  bismuth,  &c.,  a 
portion  is  first  tested  for  thallium  by  the  spectroscope,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
precipitate  treated  as  follows : — 

The  precipitate  is  fused  with  hydrate  of  potassa  and  chlorate  of  potassa, 
ultimately  heating  to  redness ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  melt  treated 
with  water.  The  solution  contains  osmate  and  rathenate  of  potassa,  being 
coloured  deep  yellow  by  the  latter.  If  the  solution  is  cautiously  neutralized 
with  nitric  acid,  black  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  ruthenium  sepa- 
rates ;  if  more  nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  filtrate,  and  it  is  then  distilled, 
osmic  acid  passes  over.  If  the  residue  left  on  extracting  the  fused  mass 
with  water  is  gently  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,*  and  then  cautiously 
treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  copper,  lead,  &c.,  are  dissolved,  whilst  the 
rhodium  and  palladium  are  left.  The  palladium  may  then  be  dissolved 
out  of  the  residue  by  means  of  aqua  regia,  leaving  the  rhodium.  The  fur- 
ther examination  of  the  isolated  metals  is  described  in  §  124.  A  separate 
portion  of  the  precipitate  of  sulphides  must  be  examined  for  mercury,  in  the 
event  of  the  above  process  being  adopted. 

To  §  194. 

Assuming  all  the  elements  not  yet  precipitated  to  be  present  in  the 
filtrate  from  the  jjrecipitate  produced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  acid 
solution,  the  precipitate  thrown  down  on  adding  chloride  of  ammonium  to 
this  filtrate,  neutralizing  with  ammonia,  and  adding  sulphide  of  ammonium 
in  excess,  will  contain  the  following  elements: 

a.  As  sulphides :  cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  iron,  zinc,  uranium,  thallium, 
and  indium ; 

6.  In  the  form  of  oxides:   aluminium,  beryllium,  thorium,  zirconium, 

*  Cadmiam  may  escaps  in  this  operation. 
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yttrium,  cerium,  lantlianium,  didymium,  chromium,  titanium,  tantalum, 
and  niobium.* 

It  will  be  found  to  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  task  to  elaborate  any 
method  for  the  separation  of  all  the  elements  in  this  precipitate,  based  on 
the  difference  in  their  behaviour  towards  reagents,  for  many  of  the  metallic 
oxides  when  in  solution  together  behave  towards  the  same  reagent  differently 
from  what  they  do  when  in  polution  bv  themselves.  As,  however,  it  would 
never  actually  be  the  case  that  all  the  members  of  the  third  and  fourth 
groups  would  be  present  in  the  precipitate  obtained  with  ammonia  and 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  no  method  is  given  for  detecting  all  these  elements, 
but  merely  the  most  important  processes  for  separating  the  elements 
in  question  into  smaller  or  larger  groups,  so  as  to  facilitate  their  further 
examination. 

1.  For  the  separation  of  tantalic,  niobic,  and  titanic  acids  the  fol- 
lowing method  may  be  employed  : — The  precipitate  obtained  with  ammonia 
and  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  roasted,  the  residue  fused  for  some  time  with 
acid  Biilphate  of  potassa,  and  the  cooled  mass  is  treated  with  cold  water, 
digested  for  some  time  without  heating,  and  the  solution  filtered  off  from 
the  residue.  The  residue,  which  contains  the  acids  of  tantalum  and 
niobium,  and  possibly  silicic  acid  and  a  little  undissolved  ferric  and  chromic 
oxides,  is  fused  with  hydrate  of  soda  and  some  chlorate  of  potassa,  when 
amass  is  obtained  from  which  dilute  soda  solution  will  dissolve  chromate  and 
silicate  of  potassa,  leaving  undissolved  the  ferric  oxide  and  tantalate  and 
niobate  of  soda  (which  are  insoluble  in  solution  of  soda).  The  niobic  and 
tantalic  acids  are  most  conveniently  separated  by  converting  them  into  the 
potassio. fluorides  (p.  117).  For  the  further  examination,  compare  §  104, 
9  and  10. 

The  acid  solution,  which  contains  the  titanic  acid,  or  at  all  events  the 
greater  portion  of  it,  along  with  the  bases  of  the  third  and  fourth  groups, 
is  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  reduce  the  feme  oxide,  diluted 
considerably,  heated  to  boiling,  and  carbonic  acid  passed  into  the  boiling 
solution  for  some  time ;  the  titanic  acid  is  thus  thrown  down  as  a  white 
precipitate,  which  may  possibly  contain  a  little  zircon ia  also. 

The  filtrate  obtained  after  the  separation  of  the  tantalic,  niobic,  and 
titanic  acids,  or  the  solution  from  which  these  acids  are  absent,  is  boiled  with 
nitric  acid  to  oxidize  any  ferrous  oxide  which  may  be  present,  chloride  of 
ammonium  added,  and  then  ammonia ;  the  precipitate  is  collected,  washed, 
re-dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated  again  with  ammonia; 
almost  the  whole  of  the  zinc,  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  gallium 
remain  in  solution,  whilst  the  earths  remain  undissolved  along  with  the 
oxides  of  iron,  indium,  uranium,  and  chromium. 

3.  Gallium  may  be  separated  from  zinc,  manganese,  nickel,  and 
cobalt  by  digesting  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  these  metals  with 
parbonate  of  bar^R^a  in  the  cold.  By  this  means,  the  oxide  of  gallium  is 
precipitated  whilst  the  other  metals  remain  in  solution. 

4  For  the  separation  of  alumina  and  beryllia,  as  also  oxide  of 
chromium,  from  iron,  indium,  and  uranium  oxides,  as  also  from  the 
other  bases  of  the  third  group,  their  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is 
treated  with  concentrated  potash,  in  the  cold.  I'his  will  leave  in  solution  the 
sesquioxide  of  chromium,  the  alumina,  and  the  beryllia  whilst  precipitating 
the  other  earths  with  the  oxides  of  iron,  indium,  and  uranium.  The  alkidine 
solution  is  diluted,  filtered,  and  boiled  for  some  time ;  this  will  throw  down 
the  beryllia,  and  the  oxide  of  chromium,  leaving  the  alumina  in  solution  ; 
the  latter  can  then  be  precipitated  by  chloride  of  ammonium.  By  fusing 
the  precipitate  of  beryllia  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium  with  carbonate  of 
soda  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  the  two  can  be  separated  in  the  same  way  as 
alumina  and  oxide  of  chromium  (§  103). 

*  Of  niobic  acid  only  the  traces  re-dissolved  on  precipitating  by  hydrochloric 
acid  and  washing  the  precipitate  can  be  present  here. 
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^.  X.  F.  Fohr*  states  tbat  the  following  metbodis  particularly  adapted 
for  the  separation  of  ferric  oxide  and  any  residue  of  alumina  (which 
under  certain  circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  when  yttrium  and  cerium 
oxides  are  present,  is  not  completely  dissolved  by  the  potash  solution)  from 
cerium,  lanthanium,  didymium,  thorium,  zirconium,  yttrium, 
and  u  rani  u  m  oxides : — ^The  precipitate  insoluble  in  aqueous  potash  obtained 
according  to  4  is,  while  still  moist,  digested  with  excess  of  cold  concentrated 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  for  about  twelve  hours ;  the  solution 
is  then  poured  off  on  to  a  filter,  and  the  residue  digested  once  more  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  A  residue  of  insoluble  hydrated  ferric  oxide  and 
some  hydrate  of  alumina  is  thus  separated,  whilst  the  uranium,  cerium,  lan- 
thanium. didymium,  thorium,  zirconium,  and  yttrium  oxides  are  dissolved. 
On  heating  this  solution  to  boiling,  thorium,  zirconium,  and  yttrium  oxides 
are  precipitated,  and  may  be  separated  from  one  another  by  means  of 
sulphate  of  potassa  (vide  7);  the  oxides  of  cerium,  lanthanium,  and 
didymium  may  be  thrown  down  by  the  addition  of  a  concentrated  solution 
of  oxalic  acid.  Uranium  oxide  now  remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  the  addition  of  potash.  (In  the  separation  of  cerium  oxide, 
&c,,  from  uranium  oxide,  the  solution  must  not  stand  for  any  time,  as  other- 
wise oxalate  of  uranium  is  also  precipitated.) 

6.  The  separation  of  the  bases  contained  in  the  ammonia  precipitate 
from  2,  that  is,  ferric  oxide,  alumina,  and  beryllia,  the  oxides  of 
chromium,  uranium,  cerium,  lanthanium,  and  didymium,  also  thoria, 
yttria,  and  zirconia,  may  be  easily  effected  by  treating  the  washed  moist 
precipitate  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  oxalic  acid ;  this  dissolves  the 
ferric  oxide,  alumina,  beryllia,  and  the  oxides  of  chromium  and  uranium, 
leaving  the  other  bases  as  insoluble  oxalates  (K.  F.Fohr*). 

7.  Zirconia  and  thoria  (and  also  members  of  the  cerite  ^roup) 
may  be  separated  from  yttria  (and  also  from  beryllia  and  alumina)  by 
means  of  sulphate  of  potassa ;  crystals  of  neutral  sulphate  of  potassa  are 
added  to  the  neutral  or  faintly  acid  solution,  the  solution  is  boiled,  allowed 
to  stand  for  twelve  hours,  filtered,  and  the  precipitate,  which  consists  of  the 
double  sulphates  of  potassa  and  zirconia  and  thoria  (as  also  of  members  of 
the  cerite  group),  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa.  On 
adding  ammonia  to  the  filtrate,  yttria,  oxide  of  beryllium,  and  alumina  are 
precipitated ;  the  latter  may  be  separated  from  the  yttria  by  means  of  oxalic 
acid  (see  6).  On  repeatedly  boiling  the  precipitated  potassa  double  sulphates 
with  water  and  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  the  thoria  and  members  of  the 
cerite  group  pass  into  solution,  and  may  be  re-precipitated  by  ammonia ;  but 
the  double  sulphate  of  potassa  and  zirconia  remains  undissolved. 

8.  Barium  carbonate  is  best  adapted  for  the  separation  of  indium  from 
zinc  and  iron.  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  first  heated  with  sul- 
phurous acid  in  order  to  convert  the  ferric  into  ferrous  chloride,  and,  when 
cold,  freshly  precipitated  carbonate  of  baryta  is  added,  air  being  carefully 
excluded.  If  much  iron  is  present,  the  operation  must  be  repeated.  The 
precipitate  containing  the  indium  oxide  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  baryta  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid.  On  adding  ammonia  to  the 
filtrate,  hydrated  oxide  of  indium  is  precipitated. 

9.  To  detect  thallium  in  the  precipitate  produced  by  ammonia  and 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  a  portion  of  it  is  dissolved  in  boiling  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  solution  treated  with  sulphurous  acid  until  the  ferric  oxide 
is  reduced,  then  nearly  neutralized  with  ammonia,  and  tested  with  iodide  of 
potassium.  The  precipitate  must,  under  all  circumstances,  be  further 
examined  in  the  spectroscope. 

*  Written  communication  of  September  2,  1881,  in  part  founded  on  the 
methods  given  in  Will's  tables  for  qualitative  analysis. 
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To  §§  195-198. 

The  filtrate  from  the  precipitate  produced  by  sulphide  of  ammoniam  may 
vrontain  not  only  the  alkaline  earths  and  the  alkalies,  but  some  nickel,  also 
vanadio  acid  and  that  portion  of  the  tangstic  acid  which  has  been  left 
uu precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  nickel,  the  vanadic  acid,  and  the 
tungstic  acid  are  present  as  sulphides  dissolved  in  the  excess  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  and  are  thrown  down  as  such  on  acidifying  the  solution  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  dried,  and  fused 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potassa  ;  on  treating  the  fused  mass 
with  water,  the  vanadate  and  tungstate  of  potassa  dissolve,  leaving  the  oxide 
of  nickel  undissolved.  The  vanadic  acid  may  be  separated  from  this  solution 
bjr  means  of  solid  chloride  of  ammonium,  the  tungstic  acid  by  evaporating 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  treating  the  residue  with  water.  The  two  acids 
may  then  be  examined  as  directed  §  113,  e,  and  §  135,  c. 

The  detection  of  lithium,  cassium,  and  rubidium,  is  described  pp. 
02  and  93,  and  in  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters  (259  and  260). 

To  §  201  and  §  203. 

In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  complication,  the  detection  of  small 
(juantities  of  silica  in  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  calcium  fluoride 
or  other  metallic  fluoride  was  not  considered  in  §  201  and  §  203. 
Should  such  a  case,  however,  occur,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  in  the 
suialysis  of  mineral  fluorides,  and  if  the  method  given  in  §  201,  2  (194), 
or  §  203,  4  (208),  be  employed,  the  silica  present  may  be  completely 
overlooked,  being  volatilized  as  silicic  fluoride  on  evaporating  with 
hydrochloric  acid  the  alkaline  solution  obtained  from  the  fusion.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  separate  the  silica  in  the  analysis  of  substances 
containing  fluorine,  the  alkaline  solution  of  the  fused  mass  obtained 
according  to  194  or  208  must  be  heated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  lost  by  evaporation  being  replaced;  the 
solution  is  then  filtered,  and,  in  order  to  separate  the  silica,  the  filtrate 
is  treated  with  a  solution  of  zinc  oxide  in  ammonia,  evaporated  until 
all  the  ammonia  is  driven  off*,  and  filtered.  The  silica  contained  in  the 
precipitate  produced  by  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  then  separated  by 
evaporating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  better,  however,  to  add 
nitric  acid  to  the  precipitate  obtained  with  ammonia  and  zinc  oidde^  and 
evaporate. 

If  the  rare  elements  also  are  taken  into  account,  the  substances  which 
may  remain  undissolved  on  treating  a  substance  with  water,  hydrochloric 
acid,  nitric  acid,  and  aqua  regia  are  far  more  numerous.  The  following 
substances,  more  especially,  are  insoluble  or  slowly  and  sparingly  soluble  in 
acids,  either  ordinaxily,  or 'in  the  ignited  state,  or  m  certain  combinations  : 

Beryllia,  thoria,  and  zirconia,  oxide  of  cerium,  titanic  acid,  tantalic 
acid,  niobic  acid,  molybdic  acid,  tungstic  acid,  rhodium,  iridium,  osmium, 
ruthenium. 

In  the  systematic  course  of  analysis,  having  arrived  at  208,  the  substance, 
free  from  silver,  lead,  and  sulphur,  is  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  some 
nitrate  of  potassa,  the  fused  mass  extracted  repeatedly  with  hot  water,  and, 
if  a  residue  is  left,  this  is  fused  for  some  time  in  a  silver  crucible,  with 
hydrate  of  potassa  and  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  the  fused  mass  is  again 
treated  repeatedly  with  water.  The  alkaline  solutions,  which  may  be 
examined  separately  or  together,  may  contain  berylUa,  a  portion  of  the 
titanic  acid,  tantalic  acid,  niobic  acid,  molybdic  acid,  tungstic  acid,  osmic 
and  ruthenic  acids,  and  a  portion  of  the  iridium. 
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If  the  residue  left  undissolved  in  the  preceding  operation  is  fused  with 
acid  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  the  fused  mass  treated  with  water,  the  thoria» 
zirconia,  oxide  of  cerium,  the  remainder  of  the  titanic  acid,  and  the  rhodium 
wiU  dissolve ;  if  any  residue  is  left,  it  may  consist  of  platinum-ore  metals, 
and  had  best  be  mixed  with  chloride  of  sodium^  and  ignited  in  a  stream  of 
chlorine. 

With  regard  to  the  separation  and  detection  of  the  several  elements  that 
have  passed  into  the  different  solutions,  the  requisite  directions  and  instruc- 
tions have  been  given  in  the  third  section  of  Part  I.,  and  in  the  additional 
remarks  to  §§  189-198. 

To  §  204. 

The  analysis  of  cyanogen  compounds  is  not  very  easy  in  certain  cases, 
and  it  is  even  sometimes  a  difficult  task  to  ascertain  whether  we  have 
really  a  cyanide  present  or  not.  However,  if  the  reactions  of  the  sub- 
stance when  ignited  (8)  be  carefully  observed,  and  also  whether  there 
is  any  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (33  and  37)  when  it  is  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  presence  of  a  cyanide  will  not  usually  remain  a 
matter  of  doubt. 

Above  all  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  .the  insoluble  cyanogen 
compounds  occurring  in  pharmacy,  &c.,  belong  to  two  distinct  classes, 
namely,  either  simple  cyanides,  or  compounds  of  metals  with 
ferro  cyanogen  or  some  other  analogous  compound  radicle. 

All  the  simple  cyanides  are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  yielding  metallic  chlorides  and  hydrocyanic  acid ;  their 
analysis  is  therefore  never  difficult.  The  ferrocyanides,  &c.,  however, 
to  which  indeed  the  method  described  in  §  204  exclusively  refers,  undergo 
such  complicated  decompositions  when  treated  with  acids,  that  their 
analysis  cannot  be  easily  effected  in  this  manner.  Their  decomposition 
by  potassa  or  soda  is  far  more  simple.  The  alkali  separates  the  metal 
combined  with  the  ferrocyanogen,  or  other  similar  radicle,  as  oxide, 
whilst  the  alkali  metal  itself  combines  with  the  radicle  to  form  a  soluble 
ferrocyanide,  cobalticyanide,  <fec.  Several  oxides,  however,  such  as  oxide 
of  lead,  oxide  of  zinc,  <fec.,  are  soluble  in  an  excess  of  potassa  or  soda.  If, 
therefore,  the  double  ferrocyanide  of  zinc  and  potassium,  for  instance, 
is  boiled  with  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  it  dissolves  completely,  and 
we  may  assume  that  the  solution  contains  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and 
oxide  of  zinc  dissolved  in  potassa.  If  an  acid  were  added  to  this  solution, 
the  original  precipitate  of  the  double  ferrocyanide  of  zinc  and  potassium 
would  of  course  be  again  thrown  down,  and  the  experiment  would  be 
unsuccessful.  To  prevent  this,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  into  the 
solution  in  potassa,  but  only  until  the  precipitable  oxides  are  completely 
thrown  down,  and  not  until  the  solution  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
by  this  means  all  the  heavy  metals  which  the  potassa  holds  in  solution 
as  oxides  are  converted  into  sulphides.  Those  sulphides  which  are 
insoluble  in  potassa,  such  as  sulphide  of  lead,  sulphide  of  zinc,  &c.,  are 
precipitated,  whilst  those  which  are  soluble  in  alkaline  sulphides,  as 
well  as  the  sulphides  of  the  sixth  group  and  a  little  mercuric  sulphide 
if  present,  remain  in  solution.  In  order  not  to  overlook  these,  the 
filtrate  is  acidified,  and,  if  necessary,  more  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
passed  into  it. 

Those  metals  which  form  compound  radicles  with  cyanogen  will  be 
in  the  filtrate  from  the  oxides  and  sulphides,  and  also  alumina,  which 
was  dissolved  in  the  original  treatment  with  potash,  and  has  not  been 
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separated.  Rnally  also  the  other  acids  must  be  tested  for  here.  The 
solution,  therefore,  should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  tested  for 
acids,  and  the  other  for  alumina  and  those  metals  which  form  compound 
radicles  with  cyanogen.  On  heating  this  second  part  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  all  the  cyanogen  compounds  are  decomposed,  and  the 
metals  remain  in  the  residue  as  sulphates  (11.  Bose*). 

If  it  is  merely  wished  to  test  for  bases  in  simple  or  compound 
cyanides,  and  for  that  purpose  to  destroy  the  cyanogen  compound,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  heat  the  powdered  substance  in  a  platinum  dish  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  a  little  water,  until  almost  all 
the  free  acid  is  driven  off;  the  residue,  consisting  of  sulphates,  should 
be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  water. 

The  reason  why  f  errocyanides  and  similar  compounds  which  have 
been  carefully  washed  with  water  have  to  be  tested  for  alkalies  is 
because  alkaline  f errocyanides,  «fec.,  are  often  precipitated  along  with 
insoluble  ferrccyanides,  &c.,  and  cannot  be  removed  by  washing ;  there 
are  many  such  insoluble  compounds  which  contain  both  heavy  metals 
and  the  alkali  metals  in  combination  with  ferrocyanogen,  &c. 

*  Zeit.  anal  Chem.,  1,  194. 
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I. 

Behaviour  of  the  more  important  Alkaloids  with  Reagents,  and 
a  Systematic  Method  of  Detecting  them. 

§  229. 

The  detection  and  separation  of  the  alkaloids  is  far  more  difficult  than 
the  detection  and  separation  of  the  inorganic  bases.  In  many  cases,  the 
combination  in  which  an  alkaloid  can  be  separated  from  others  is  not 
sufficiently  insoluble  to  allow  of  a  sharp  separation,  in  others  we  only 
know  the  external  characteristics  of  a  reaction  and  not  its  cause,  so 
that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  conditions  which  may  modify  its  action ; 
a^in,  many  alkaloids  may  be  said  to  have  no  characteristic  reaction 
whatever.  These  difficulties  are  still  greater  when  the  alkaloids  are  not 
quite  pure,  as  frequently  happens  when  they  have  been  separated  from 
articles  of  food,  organs  of  the  body,  &c. 

In  the  following  pages,  the  methods  of  detecting  the  more  important 
and  commonly  occurring  alkaloids  will  be  given,  including  nicotine, 
Conine,  morphine,  narcotine,  quinine,  cinchonine,  strychnine,  brucine, 
veratrine,  and  atropine. 

If  the  student  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these,  and  can  separate 
them,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  for  him  to  widen  the  sphere  of  his 
knowledge  in  this  special  subject. 

This  appendix  will  be  divided  into  the  following  sections : 

A.  General  reagents  for  the  alkaloids. 

B.  Properties  and  reactions  of  the  individual  alkaloids, 
arranged  in  groups. 

C.  Properties  and  reactions  of  certain  non-nitrogenous 
compounds  which  are  allied  to  the  alkaloids  as  poisons 
or  are  employed  in  their  adulteration,  namely,  salicin, 
digitalin,  and  picrotoxin. 

D.  Systematic  course  for  the  detection  of  the  alkaloids 
above  mentioned — 

a.  When  only  one  is  present. 

h.  When  several  or  all  of  them  may  be  present. 

c.  In  the  presence  of  other  organic  substances. 

A.  GENERAL  REAGENTS  FOR  THE  ALKALOIDS. 
§230. 

General  reagents  for  the  alkaloids  are  those  which  give  precipitates 
with  all  or  nearly  all  of  them ;  they  are  therefore  well  suited  to  test  for 
the  presence  of  an  alkaloid,  and  may  serve  to  separate  alkaloids  from 
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their  solutions,  but  they  will  not  serve  to  distinguish  individual  alkaloids 
except  in  a  subordinate  degree. 

These  reagents  are  as  follows : — Chloride  of  platinum,  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  (Wagner*),  potassium  mercury  iodide 
(v.  PI  an  tat),  potassium  cadmium  iodide  (MarmeJ),  potassium 
bismuth  iodide  (Dragendorff||),  phosphomolybdic  acid  (de  Vrij, 
Sonnenscheinif),  phosphoantimonic  acid  (R  Schulze**),  phospho- 
tungstic  acid  (Scheiblerfj"),  picric  acid  (H.  HagerJJ). 

Chloride  of  platinum  forms  with  the  hydrochlorides  of  the 
alkaloids  compounds  analogous  to  the  platinochloride  of  ammonium. 
Home  of  these  compounds  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  some  are 
rather  easily  soluble.  These  double  salts  are  best  obtained  and  most 
completely  separated  by  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chloride  of 
platinum  to  the  solution,  evaporating  nearly  to  dryness,  and  treating 
with  alcohol;  the  compounds  are  yellow  of  various  shades,  some  are 
cr}'stalline,  some  flocculent,  and  they  are  usually  more  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  than  in  water. 

A  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  (containing  12*7 
grams  of  free  iodine  per  litre)  precipitates  the  solutions  of  the  salts  of 
all  alkaloids ;  the  precipitates  are  brown  and  flocculent.  Their  formation 
and  separation  are  assisted  by  acidifying  with  sulphuric  acid.  By  wash- 
ing the  precipitate,  dissolving 'it  in  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and 
evaporating  on  the  water-bath  to  remove  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid 
and  the  hydriodic  acid,  the  alkaloid  wOl  remain  in  combination  with 
sulphuric  acid.  If  the  precipitate  was  thrown  down  from  a  solution 
containing  much  organic  matter,  it  should  be  dissolved  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  filtered,  the  filtrate  re-precipitated  with 
the  iodine  solution,  and  the  precipitate  treated  in  the  manner  described 
above.llli 

Potassium  mercury  iodide  precipitates  solutions  of  the  salts 
of  all  the  alkaloids.  The  precipitates  are  white  or  yellowish  white, 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Potassium  cadmium  iodidelflf  gives  precipitates  with  solutions 
of  salts  of  the  alkaloids  which  have  been  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid, 
even  when  they  are  very  dilute ;  these  precipitates  are  at  first  flocculent 
and  white,  but  some  of  them  become  crystalline  after  a  short  time. 
They  are  insoluble  in  ether,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  soluble  in 
water,  readily  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant.  They  have  a  ten- 
<lency  to  decompose  by  long  standing.  The  alkaloid  may  be  obtained 
from  the  undecomposed  precipitate  by  mixing  it  with  an  alkaline 
carbonate  or  hydrate  and  water,  and  then  shaking  it  with  some  solvent 

*  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  4,  387. 

+  V&rhaUen  der  wichtigsten  Alkaloide  gegen  Heagentien  (Heidelberg,  1846). 

t  Zeit.  anal.  Cbem.,  6,  123.  ||  Ibid.,  b,  406. 

H  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  104,  47.  **  Ibid.,  109,  179. 

tt  Jour.  pr.  Chem.,  80,  211.  Xt  Pharm.  Centralhalle,  lOr  Jabrg.,  131. 

II II  If  the  ore wnisb-red  precipitate  produced  on  mixing  the  iodine  solution  with 
a  salt  of  strychnine  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid  and  evapo- 
rated, prismatic  crystals,  which  act  strongly  on  polarized  light,  are  obtained 
(de  Vrij  and  van  der  Burg,  "Jahresber.  von  Liebig  u.  Kopp,"  1857,602}. 
As  regards  the  sulphate  of  iodoquinine,  comp.  §  235,  7. 

nil  Prepared  by  saturating  a  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  iodide  of  potassinm 
with  iodide  of  cadmium,  and  adding  an  equal  volume  of  a  cold  saturated  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium.    The  concentrated  solution  keeps  well,  but  not  the  dilute. 
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which  is  immiscible  with  water,  such  as  benzene,  amylic  alcohol,  ether, 
or  the  like.  • 

Potassium  bismuth  iodide*  added  drop  by  drop  to  solutions 
containing  a  salt  of  the  alkaloid  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  (10  c.c. 
of  the  alkaloid  solution  and  5  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid)  pro- 
duces a  flocculent  orange  precipitate  almost  immediately  if  nicotine, 
Conine,  morphine,  narcotine,  quinine,  cinchonine,  strychnine,  brucine, 
atropine,  and  most  other  alkaloids  are  present ;  veratrine,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  only  a  faint  turbidity.  The  precipitate  formed  with  any  of 
the  first-named  alkaloids  agglutinates  together  to  some  extent  when 
heated,  dissolves  on  long-continued  boiling,  and  separates  again  for  the 
most  part  on  cooling.  None  of  the  precipitates  is  crystalline.  The 
alkaloids  may  be  separated  from  the  precipitate  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Phosphomolybdic  acidt  is  precipitated  by  the  solutions  of  all 
alkaloids,  even  when  their  quantity  is  very  minute.  The  precipitates 
are  light  yellow,  ochreous  or  brownish  yellow,  insoluble  or  sparingly 
soluble  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute 
mineral  acids,  with  the  exception  of  phosphoric  acid :  they  are  most 
insoluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  especially  when  it  contains  some  of  the 
reagent ;  acetic  acid  also  is  almost  without  action  in  the  cold,  but  has  a 
solvent  action  if  hot.  The  precipitates  dissolve  in  the  hydrates  and 
carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  generally  with  ease  and  with  separation  of 
the  alkaloids ;  the  alkaline  earths,  the  oxides  of  silver  and  lead  and 
their  carbonates  also  slowly  decompose  the  precipitates  with  liberation 
of  the  alkaloid.  The  latter  may  be  removed  by  shaking  with  ether, 
amylic'  alcohol,  benzene,  or  the  like. 

Phosphoantimonic  acid,  obtained  by  dropping  perchloride  of 
antimony  into  aqueous  phosphoric  acid,  like  phosphomolybdic  acid  gives 
precipitates  with  ammonia  and  with  most  of  the  alkaloids  (but  not  with 
caffeine).  The  reactions  are  delicate,  but  generally  less  so  than  with  the 
reagent  last  mentioned,  especially  in  the  case  of  nicotine  and  conine ; 
this  reagent  is,  however,  a  more  delicate  test  for  atropine  than  phqspho- 
jnolybdic  acid.     The  precipitates  are  mostly  flocculent  and  whitish ;  the 

*  To  prepare  this  reagent,  Dragendorff  recommends  that  32  parts  of  stdphide 
of  bismuth  should  be  heated  in  a  combustion  tube  sealed  at  one  end  with  41*5  parts 
of  iodine,  the  iodide  of  bismuth  collected  in  a  receiver,  purified  by  re-sublimatiou, 
and  heated  with  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  ;  this  is  filtered  hot,  and  an  equal 
volume  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  added  to  the  filtrate. 
The  concentrated  orange-coloured  solution  keeps  well,  but  not  the  dilute.  No 
turbidity  should  be  produced  on  mixing  10  c.c.  water  with  5  drops  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  adding  1  or  2  drops  of  the  reagent  Fron  (Chem.  Cen£ralbl., 
1875,  263)  prepares  the  solution  by  mixing  1*5  gram  of  freshly  precipitated  basic 
nitrate  of  bismuth  (without  washing  it)  with  20  c.c.  of  water,  heating  to  boiling, 
adding  7  grams  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  then  20  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Before  using  this  reagent  to  precipitate  the  solution  containing  the  alkaloid,  a  few 
■drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  added  to  the  latter,  otherwise  the  reagent  will 
be  decomposed  by  the  water. 

f  Prepared  as  follows: — The  nitric  acid  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  is 
precipitated  with  ordinary  phosphate  of  soda,  the  precipitate  well  washed,  sus- 
pended in  water,  and  warmed  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  until  it  is  Com- 
pletely dissolved.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  ignited,  and, 
if  reduction  has  taken  place,  it  is  moistened  with  nitric  add  and  ignited  again. 
The  product  is  warmed  with  water,  and  dissolved  by  adding  nitric  acid  in  con- 
siderable excess.  One  part  of  the  residue  should  make  10  parts  of  solution.  The 
golden  yellow  solution  must  be  protected  from  ammoniacal  fumes. 
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brucine  precipitate,  however,  is  rose-coloured ;  on  heating,  this  dissolves, 
but  on  cooling  it  separates  again,  leaving  the  solution  of  an  intense 
carmine  colour. 

Fhosphotungstic  acid  precipitates  the  solutions  of  all  the 
alkaloids ;  the  precipitates  are  white  and  flocculent.  This  reaction  is 
extremely  delicate ;  acid  solutions  containing  1  :  200,000  of  strychnine 
or  1  :  10,000  of  quinine  are  rendered  distinctly  turbid ;  if  the  precipitate 
settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours^ 
it  may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  with  acidulated  water  with- 
out passing  through  the  filter.  The  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  lime 
or  baryta  with  formation  of  an  insoluble  phosphotungstate  and  separa- 
tion of  the  alkaloid. 

Picric  acid  precipitates  almost  all  the  alkaloids,  even  from  solu- 
tions containing  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  precipitates^ 
which  are  yellow  and  crystalline  or  soon  become  crystalline,  are  in- 
soluble in  excess  of  the  precipitant ;  they  are  usually  formed  even  in 
very  dilute  solutions;  the  exceptions  will  be  considered  under  the 
individual  alkaloids. 

B.  PROPERTIES  AND  REACTIONS  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  ALKALOIEdS. 

I.  Volatile  Alkaloids. 

The  volatile  alkaloids  are  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
may  be  volatilized  in  the  pure  state  as  well  as  with  water  vapour ;  they 
pass  over,  therefore,  with  the  distillate  when  their  salts  are  distilled  with 
strong  fixed  bases  and  water.  Their  vapours,  when  brought  in  contact 
with  those  of  volatile  acids,  form  a  white  cloud. 

1.  Nicotine,  C^H,,N,  [C,oH„nj. 
§  231. 

1.  Nicotine  occurs  in  the  leaves  and  seed  of  tobacco,  and  in  its  pure 
state  forms  a  colourless,  oily  liquid,  which  becomes  yellowish  or  brownish 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  sp.  gr.  (compared  with  water  at  4°)  is  1  -01837 
at  10*2*  and  I'OllOl  at  20®  (Landolt ).  In  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen 
it  boils  at  247°  without  decomposition  (Landolt),  but  when  heated  to 
boiling  in  contact  with  air  it  is  partly  decomposed. 

It  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions,  but  on  adding  hydrate  of 
potassa  or  soda  it  separates  from  the  solution.  It  is  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  amyl  alcohol,  and  light  petroleum. 

Nicotine  has  a  peculiar,  disagreeable,  somewhat  ethereal  odour,  re- 
calling that  of  tobacco.  When  heated,  it  emits  a  very  powerful  odour  of 
tobacco.  It  has  a  pungent  burning  taste,  and  is  very  poisonous.  When 
dropped  on  paper,  it  leaves  a  transjmrent  spot,  which  slowly  disappears ; 
it  turns  turmeric-paper  brown  and  litmus-paper  blue.  These  reactions 
are  more  distinct  with  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  nicotine  than 
with  the  pure  alkaloid/ 

2.  Nicotine  is  a  tolerably  strong  base;  it  precipitates  metallic 
oxides  from  their  solutions,  and  forms  salts  with  acids ;  these  are  not 
volatile  or  scarcely  volatile,  and  freely  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol^ 

*  This  reagent  is  prepared  by  adding  some  phosphoric  acid  to  a  solution  of 
ordinary  tungstate  of  soda. 
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insoluble  in  ether  with  the  exception  of  the  acetate,  and  insoluble  in 
amylic  alcohol,  chloroform,  benzene,  and  light  petroleum;  they  are 
inodorous,  but  taste  strongly  of  tobacco ;  some  of  them  are  crystallizable. 
Their  solutions  may  be  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  without  loss  of  nico- 
tine, but  when  distilled  with,  solution  of  potassa  they  give  a  distillatQ 
containing  nicotine.  By  neutralizing  this  with  oxalic  acid,  and  evapo- 
rating, oxalate  of  nicotine  is  obtained,  which  may  be  freed  from  any 
admixture  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  by  treatment  with  spirit,  in  which 
the  former  is  soluble,  the  latter  insoluble. 

3.  If  an  aqueous  solution  of  nicotine,  or  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  nico- 
tine mixed  with  solution  of  soda  or  potassa,  is  shaken  with  ether  or  light 
petroleum,  the  nicotine  is  taken  up  by  the  solvent ;  if  the  latter  is  then 
allowed  to  evaporate  on  a  watch-glass  at  20°  or  30°,  the  nicotine  remains 
behind  in  drops  and  streaks ;  on  warming  the  watch-glass,  it  volatilizes, 
forming  white  fumes  of  strong  odour.  If  an  ethereal  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added  to  the  evaporating  liquid,  a  yellowish  amorphous 
residue  of  hydrochloride  of  nicotine  is  left,  which  becomes  crystalline  if 
kept  for  a  considerable  time. 

4.  Chloride  of  platinum  produces  a  yellowish-white  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate in  aqueous  solutions  of  nicotine  or  its  salts  if  not  too  dilute. 
On  heating  the  liquid  in  which  the  precipitate  is  suspended,  it  dissolves, 
but,  on  continuing  to  heat,  it  very  speedily  separates  again  as  an  orange- 
yellow,  crystalline,  heavy  powder,  which,  under  the  microscope,  appears 
to  be  composed  of  roundish  crystalline  grains.  If  chloride  of  platinum  is 
added  to  a  rather  dilute  solution  of  nicotine  supersaturated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  remains  clear  at  first,  but  after  a  time  the  double  salt 
separates^  in  small  crystals  (oblique,  four-sided  prisms),  clearly  discernible 
with  the  naked  eye.  An  alcoholic  solution,  containing  some  free  hydro- 
chloric acid,  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  immediately  on  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid ;  the  platinochloride  separates  as  a  sandy  powder. 

5.  Chloride  of  gold  added  in  excess  to  aqueous  solutions  of  the 
alkaloid  or  its  salts  throws  down  a  reddish-yeUow  flocculent  precipitate, 
sparingly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

6.  The  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium,  when  added  in 
small  quantity  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  nicotine,  produces  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate, which  disappears  after  a  time ;  on  adding  more  iodine  solution, 
a  copious  kermes-coloured  precipitate  separates ;  but  this  also  disappears 
again  after  a  time. 

7.  Solution  of  tannic  acid  gives  a  copious  white  precipitate  with 
aqueous  solution  of  nicotine ;  this  re-dissolves  on  adding  hydrochloric 
acid  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

8.  If  an  aqueous  solution  of  nicotine  is  added  to  excess  of  solution 
of  mercuric  chloride,  an  abundant,  flocculent,  white  precipitate  is 
formed,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  chloride  of  ammonium 
solutioni  A  neutral  solution  of  hydrochloride  of  nicotine  is  also 
precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride,  but  not  if  it  contains  excess  of  acid. 

9.  Cold  concentrcUed  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr. 
dissolve  nicotine  without  any  coloration.  •  Cold  nitric  acid  of  1*4  sp.  gr. 
dissolves  it,  forming  a  red  solution. 

10.  By  gently  warming  1  drop  of  nicotine  with  3  or  4  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid  of  1*12  sp.  gr.,  a  pale  brownish-red  solution  is 
obtained,  and  if  after  cooling  a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  =  1*4,  be 
added,  the  solution  will  become  violet-red,  gradually  changing  to  red. 
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11.  If  an  ethereal  solution  of  iodine  is  added  to  solution  of  1  part 
of  nicotine  in  about  100  parts  of  ether,  a  brownish-red  resinous  oil  is 
precipitated,  which  gradually  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  The  clear 
pale  brownish-yellow  solution  after  some  time  yields  long  transparent, 
ruby-red,  acicvdar  crystals,  which  exhibit  a  dark  blue  lustre  by  reflected 
light.     (Roussin's  crystals.) 

12.  On  adding  an  excess  of  picric  acid  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
nicotine,  or  to  a  solution  of  a  nicotine  salt,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed  ; 
this  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

13.  Chlorine  water  forms  a  white  turbidity  or  slight  precipitate  in 
an  aqueous  solution  of  nicotine,  which,  however,  immediately  disappears 
on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

14.  According  to  Dragendorff  and  Zalewsky,  the  general  re- 
agents for  alkaloids  added  to  0*1  c.c.  of  a  neutral  solution  of  nicotine 
hydrochloride  give  reactipns  when  the  following  amounts  of  nicotine  are 
present : — For  platinic  chloride,  1  part  in  5000 ;  auric  chloride,  1  part 
in  10,000  ;  phosphomolybdic  acid,  1  part  in  40,000  ;  potassium  bismuth 
iodide,  1  part  in  40,000  ;  potassium  mercuric  iodide,  1  part  in  15,000  ; 
mercuric  chloride,  1  part  in  1000 ;  tannic  acid,  1  part  in  500 ;  solution 
of  iodized  iodide  of  potassium,  1  part  in  1000. 

2.  Conine,  Cj.H^.N  [C.h,,N]. 

§  232. 

1.  Conine  occurs  in  the  seeds  of  the  hemlock  {C,  macylatum), 
especially  if  unripe,  and  also  in  other  parts  of  the  plant ;  it  is  a  colour- 
less oily  liquid,  of  0*886  sp.  gr.,  which  becomes  brown  on  exposure  to 
air.  ■  In  the  pure  state,  it  boils  at  1 68*5*,  and  distils  unaltered  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen ;  but  if  distilled  in  vessels  containing  air,  it  turns  brown 
and  is  decomposed  in  part ;  it  passes  over  freely  with  aqueous  vapour. 
It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  90  parts  of  water  dissolving  1  part 
of  conine  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  the  solution  becomes  turbid  on 
warming,  and  clear  again  on  cooling.  Conine  is  miscible  in  all  propor- 
tions with  alcohol,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  ether,  light  petroleimi,  and 
the  volatile  and  fatty  oils ;  somewhat  less  soluble  in  chloroform.  The 
aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions  have  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction. 
Conine  is  volatile  to  a  considerable  extent  at  the  ordinary  temperature ; 
it  has  a  very  strong,  pungent,  repulsive  odour  resembling  that  of  mouse 
urine ;  *  the  fumes  affect  the  head,  and  it  is  very  poisonous. 

2.  Conine  is  a  strong  base,  precipitating  metallic  oxides  from  their 
solutions  in  a  way  similar  to  ammonia,  and  forming  salts  with  acids ; 
these  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  spirit,  insoluble  in  light  petroleum, 
and  insoluble  or  but  little  soluble  in  ether.  With  the  volatile  acids, 
conine  forms  thick  white  fumes.  Hydrochloride  of  conine  crystallizes 
readily ;  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  base  brought  in  contact  with  a 
trace  of  hydrochloric  acid  yields  almost  immediately  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  non-deliquescent  rhombic  crystals  (T.  Wertheim).  Sul- 
phate of  conine  separates  from  its  solution  at  first  in  needles,  later  on  ijx 
large  plates  (Dragendorlf).     The  dry  salts  do  not  smell  of  the  alkaloid, 

*   *  According  to  Zalewsky,  when  it  is  quite  pure  the  odour  is  different. 
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and,  when  moistened,  they  smell  but  feebly  of  it ;  on  adding  soda  solution, 
however,  thfey  at  once  emit  a  strong  odour,  and,  on  distilling,  conine 
passes  over  with  the  distillate.  On  neutralizing  this  with  oxalic  acid, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  treating  the  residue  with  spirit,  the  oxalate 
of  conine  is  dissolved,  whilst  any  oxalate  of  ammonia  that  may  be 
present  remains  undissolved. 

As  conine  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  with  still 
greater  difficulty  in  solution  of  the  alkalies,  a  concentrated  solution  of  a 
salt  of  conine  turns  milky  on  addition  of  soda  solution.  The  minute 
drops  which  separate  gradually  unite  and  collect  on  the  surface. 

3.  If  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  salt  of  conine  is  shaken  with  solution 
of  soda  and  ether  or  light  petroleum,  the  conine  is  taken  up  by  the 
solvent.  If  the  latter  is  then  allowed  to  evaporate  on  a  watch-glass  at 
20**  or  30**,  the  conine  is  left  in  yellowish  oily  drops. 

4.  In  solutions  of  the  alkaloid  or  its  salts,  chloride  of  gold  produces 
a  yellowish-white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

5.  Mercuric  chloride  gives  with  conine  a  copious  white  pre- 
cipitate, soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

6.  Chloride  of  platinum  does  not  precipitate  solutions  of  hydro- 
chloride of  conine  even  if  they  are  concentrated ;  moreover,  no  pre- 
cipitate is  formed  on  the  addition  of  alcohol  (distinction  from  nicotine). 

7.  If  chlorine  water  is  added  to  conine  mixed  with  water,  an  abun- 
dant white  precipitate  is  formed,  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

8.  If  a  little  water  and  then  a  concentrated  solution  of  picric  acid 
is  added  to  conine,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  thrown  down ;  a  somewhat 
dilute  solution  is  not  precipitated. 

9.  With  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium,  and  with 
tannic  acid,  conine  behaves  like  nicotine. 

10.  Conine  dissolves  without  any  coloration  in  cold  concenjtrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  in  cold  nitric  acid  of  1*4  sp.  gr.  

11.  According  to  DragendorfF  and  Zalewsky,  the  usual  alka- 
Igid  reagents  added  to  0*1  c.c.  'oi  a  neutral  solution  of  sulphate  of 
conine  give  reactions  when  present  in  the  follomng  proportions : — 
Phosphomolybdic  acid,  1  in  6000 ;  potassium  bismuth  iodide,  1  in  6000 ; 
potassium  mercuric  iodide,  1  in  1000;  tannic  acid,  1  in  100;  iodized 
iodide  of  potassium^  1  in  10,000. 

As  the  volatile  alkaloids  are  most  easily  recognized  when  pure,  the 
chief  aim  of  the  analyst  must  be  to  obtain  them  in  that  state.  The  way 
of  effecting  this  is  the  same  for  nicotine  and  conine,  and  has  already 
been  given  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  Tlie  solution  is  distilled  with 
addition  of  solution  of  soda,  the  distillate  neutralized  with  oxalic  acid, 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  evaporated.  The 
product  is  then  treated  with  water,  solution  of  soda  added,  the  mixture 
shaken  with  ether  or  light  petroleum,  and  the  solvent  containing  the 
alkaloid  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  at  20°.  Conine  is  (fistin- 
guished  from  nicotine  chiefly  by  its  odour,  its  sparing  solubility  in  water, 
the  behaviour  of  its  aqueous  solution  when  heated,  the  rapid  crystal- 
lization, crystalline  form,  and  optical  properties  of  its  hydrochloride,  and 
also  by  its  behaviour  with  chloride  of  platinum  and  with  picric  acid. 
The  behaviour  of  nicotine  is  characteristic  on  heating  it  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  then  adding  nitric  acid,  and  more  particularly  the 
reaction  with  ethereal  solution  of  iodine.     Lastly,  it  should  be  remem- 

QUAL.  E  E 
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bered  that  the  general  reagents  for  alkaloids  throw  down  nicotine  from 
far  more  dilate  solutions  than  they  do  eonine.* 

II.  Non-volatile  Alkaloids. 

The  non-volatile  alkaloids  are  solid,  and  cannot  be  distilled  over  with 
water. 

First  Group. 

Non- volatile  Alkaloids  which  are  precipitated  by  Potassa  or  Soda 
from  the  Solutions  of  their  Salts,  and  re-dissolve  readily  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Of  the  alkaloids  treated  of  here,  only  one  belongs  to  this  group, 
namely : — 

Morphine  or  Morphia,  C^H^^NOg  [C,,h„no,]. 

§  233. 

1.  Morphine  occurs  with  the  alkaloids  codeine,  thebaine,  papaverine, 
narootine,  narceine,  &c.,  and  with  meconiG  acid  and  the  indifferent  non- 
nitrogenous  compounds,  meconin  and  meconoisin,  in  opium,  the  dried 
milky  juice  of  the  green  capsules  of  the  poppy  (Papaver  soinniferum). 
Crystallized  morphine,  Cj^Hj^NO,  +  2aq  [C^H^NO^HjO],  usually  forms 
colourless,  brilliant,  transparent  needles,  rhombic  prisms,  or,  when 
obtained  by  precipitation,  a  white  crystalline  powder.  It  has  a  bitter 
taste,  and  dissolves  in  1000  parts  of  cold  and  400  parts  of  boiling 
water ;  cold  absolute  alcohol  dissolves  -^th  and  boiling  alcohol  jV^b 
of  its  weight,  whilst  spirit  of  90  per  cent,  in  the  cold  dissolves 
Y^th,  and  when  boiling  ^th.  The  solutions  of  morphine  in  alcohol 
or  in  hot  water  are  distinctly  alkaline,  and  have  a  bitter  taste.  Mor- 
phine is  almost  insoluble  in  ether,  especially  when  crystallized,  but  dis- 
solves in  amylic  alcohol,  especially  when  hot ;  it  is  insoluble  in  benzene 
(Hodgers),  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  chloroform  (Pettenkofer, 
V.  d.  Burg).  Crystallized  morphine  loses  its  water  of  crystallization 
at  120"  (C.  Tauscht  gives  100');  when  cautiously  heated,  morphine 
melts,  and  may  be  sublimed  without  decomposition.:|: 

2.  Morphine  neutralizes  acids  completely,  and  forms  with  them  the 
salts  of  morphine.  Most  of  these  are  crystalline,  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  also  in  spirit  of  wine  (the  sulphate,  however,  requires  700 
parts  of  cold  and  144  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*82),  insoluble 
in  ether,  chloroform,  and  amylic  alcohol;  their  taste  is  disagreeably 
bitter.     Morphine  and  its  salts  are  poisonous. 

3.  Potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia  throw  down  from  the  solutions  of 
salts  of  morphine — generally  only  after  some  time— a  white  crystalline 

*  For  the  detection  of  eonine  in  presence  of  nicotine  by  means  of  platino- 
iodide  of  potassinm,  see  S  el  mi,  Ber.  deut.  chem.  Ges.,  9,  195. 

t  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  19,  605. 

X  For  the  best  way  of  subliming  morphine  and  other  alkaloids,. and  for  the 
value  of  the  sublimate  in  microscopic  diagooeis,  see.  Helwig  (2Seit.  anal.  CSiem., 
8, 43).  In  **  Da8  Mifcroecop  in der  Taxikologie  "  by  Dr.  A. Helwig  (V.  v.  Zabern, 
Mainz,  1864)  the  subject  is  treated  more  completely,  and  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs of  the  microscopic  preparations.  For  this  interesting  experiment  to 
succeed,  it  is  necessary  that  the  alkaloid  should  be  perfectly  pure  and  free  from  all 
.extraneous  organic  matter. 
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powder,  consisting  of  morphine  containing  water  of  crystallization. 
Stirring  and  rubbing  the  sides  of  the  glass  vessel  under  the  liquid 
promote  the  separation  of  the  precipitate,  which  re-dissolves  with  great 
readiness  in  excess  of  potassa  or  soda,  but  more  sparingly  in  ammonia. 
It  is  also  soluble  in  chloride  of  ammonium  and,  though  with  difficulty 
only,  in  carbonate  of  ammonia.  On  shaking  a  solution  of  morphine  in 
potassa  or  soda  with  ether,  very  little  of  the  alkaloid  passes  into  the 
ether ;  on  shaking  it  with  warm  amylic  alcohol,  however,  the  whole  of 
the  alkaloid  is  taken  up  by  the  latter. 

4.  Carbonate  of  potassa  or  carbonate  of  soda  produces  the  same 
precipitate  as  potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia,  but  does  not  re-dissolve  it  when 
in  excess.  Consequently,  if  a  fixed  alkaline  bicarbonate  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  morphine  in  potassa  or  soda,  or  if  carbonic  acid  is  .passed 
into  the  solution,  morphine  with  water  of  crystallization  separates — 
especially  after  ebullition — as  a  crystalline  powder.  On  careful  inspec- 
tion, particularly  with  a  lens,  it  is  seen  that  this  powder  consists  of 
small  acicular  crystals ;  magnified  100  times,  these  crystals  present  the 
form  of  rhombic  prisms. 

5.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  or  potassa  throws  down  hydrated  morphine 
from  solutions  of  neutral  salts  of  morphine  as  a  crystalline  powder.  The 
precipitate  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitants.  Acidified  solutions 
of  salts  of  morphine  are  not  precipitated  in  the  cold  by  these  reagents. 

6.  The  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  morphine  or  one  of  its  salts, 
in  the  solid  state  or  in  concentrated  solutions,  produces  a  yellowish-red 
colour;  on  adding  stannous  chloride  there  is  no  violet  coloration, 
as  in  the  case  of  brucine.  When  nitric  acid  is  added  to  dilute  solutions, 
there  is  no  change  in  colour  in  the  cold,  but  on  heating  they  acquire  a 
yellow  tint. 

7.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  morphine  in  the  cold,  form- 
ing a  colourless  solution.  If  a  trace  of  nitrate  of  potassa  is  added  to 
the  freshly  prepared  solution,  it  sometimes  becomes  reddish  for  an  instant 
where  the  two  are  in  contact,  but  this  quickly  changes  to  brown ;  some- 
times a  brown  colour  alone  is  produced.  If,  however,  the  solution  of 
morphine  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  remain  for  twelve 
to  fifteen  hours,  and  is  then  heated  at  100®  for  half  an  hour  or  for  a 
moment  to  150°,  an  essential  alteration  takes  place.  This  is  apparent 
from  the  appearance  of  a  feeble,  dirty-violet  coloration,  but  is  especially 
manifest  when  the  cooled  solution  is  treated  with  a  trace  of  nitrate  of 
potassa,  or  a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  =  1*2,  on  a  porcelain  plate ;  a  mag- 
nificent coloration  is  produced,  which  according  to  the  author's  observa- 
tion is  sometimes  violet  at  first,  and  then  turns  a  blood-red,  or  is 
sometimes  of  a  blood-red  at  once,  with  a  slightly  brownish  tinge ;  with 
extremely  small  quantities  it  is  only  of  a  rose  tint  (A.  Husemann*). 
The  reaction  is  very  characteristic  and  also  very  delicate,  although  per- 
haps not  quite  so  delicate  at  Frohde's  (vide  8).  Kauzmann  and 
Dragendorfff  were  enabled  by  this  means  to  detect  from  0*00001 
to  0*00002  gram  of  dry  morphine  sulphate. 

8.  If  a  solution  of  molybdic  acid  or  of  the  molybdate  of  an  alkali 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  morphine  or  a  dry  salt 
of  morphine,  a  very  characteristic  coloration  is  produced,  even  with  the 

*  Zeit  anal.  Chem.,  8,  149,  and  15,  103. 

i*  Dragendor£f,    ^^  Beitr&ge  zur   gerichUicJien    Chemie   einzelner   organiseher 
Gifte"  (St.  Petersburg:  Sohmitzdorff,  1872).  p.  124. 

ee2 
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smallest  pai-ticle  of  morphine  (Frdhde*);  this  colour  varies  somewhat 
with  the  amount  of  molybdic  acid  dissolved  in  the  sulphuric  acid. 
Frohde  employed  a  solution  containing  0*005  gram  of  molybdate  of 
soda  in  1  c.c.  The  author,  however,  agrees  with  Buckinghamt  in 
giving  the  preference,  at  least  for  the  examination  of  solutions  of  mor- 
phine salts,  J  to  a  concentrated  solution  containing  0*1  gram  of  molybikite 
of  ammonia  in  1  c.c.  sulphuric  add.  If  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  be 
placed  upon  a  porcelain  plate  and  a  very  minute  crystal  of  morphine 
added  and  crushed  with  a  glass  rod,  a  deep  violet  colour  is  at  once 
produced.  This  gradually  changes  to  an  olive-green,  whilst  the  edges 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  become  blue.  On  stirring,  the  solution  becomes 
brownish-green,  gradually  changing  to  a  beautiful  deep  blue.  On  adding 
a  drop  of  a  dilute  solution  of  a  morphine  salt  to  the  solution  of  molyb- 
date of  ammonia  in  concentrated  siilphuric  acid,  a  deep  blue  ring  is  at 
once  formed,  the  edge  of  which  is  sometimes  violet ;  the  centre  of  the  drop 
and  by  degi'ees  the  whole  of  the  liquid  gradually  becomes  of  a  mag- 
nificent blue  colour.  The  reaction  is  extremely  delicate.  Kauzmann 
and  Dragendorff  II  were  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  0*000005  gram 
of  dry  morphine  sulphate  by  this  method ;  the  reaction,  however,  is  not 
characteristic,  as  other  organic  substances,  such  as  phloridzin,  salicin, 
digitalin,  &c.,  yield  similar  colorations.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  reac- 
tion should  take  place  at  once,  for  the  solution  always  becomes  blue  if 
exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  owing  to  the  action  of  atmospheric 
dust.  On  adding  water  to  the  blue  liquid,  it  becomes  pale  yellow,  in 
fact  almost  colourless  (distinction  from  salicin,  which  under  these  circum- 
stances yields  a  reddish-coloured  solution). 

9.  If  1  part  of  morphine  is  intimately  mixed  with  6  to  8  parts  of 
white  sugar  on  a  porcelain  plate,  and  a  few  drops  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  added,  a  rose-red  to  purple-red  solution  is  obtained,  the 
intensity  of  the  colour  depending  on  the  amount  of  morphine  present ; 
the  colour  remains  unchanged  for  a  considerable  time.  On  adding  water, 
the  colour  gradually  changes  through  a  bluish-violet  to  a  dirty  bluish- 
green,  and  finally  turns  to  dirty  brownish-yellow. 

This  reaction  is  perfectly  distinct  with  0*0001  to  0*00001  gram  of 
morphine.  In  examining  dilute  solutions  of  morphine  salts  by  this 
method,  a  drop  of  the  solution  is  placed  on  a  porcelain  plate,  as  much 
sugar  added  as  the  liquid  will  dissolve,  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  is  placed  near  it,  and  the  two  mixed  by  inclining  the  plate  (R. 
Schneider1[).  The  addition  of  1  to  at  most  3  drops  of  bromine  water 
still  further  increases  the  delicacy  of  the  reaction  (Weppen**). 

10.  If  a  small  quantity  of  morphine  is  dissolved  in  about  1  to  1*5  c.c. 
of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  added,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  the  oil-bath  at  from  100°  to  120° 
(heating  on  the  water-bath  will  also  answer)  until  all  the  hydrochloric 
acid  is  driven  off,  a  purplish-red  residue  is  obtained.  If  to  this  residue 
a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  again  added,  then  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  until  the  mixture  is  neutral 
or  only  faintly  alkaline,  and  lastly,  a  drop  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
iodine,  the  liquid  becomes  emerald-green.     On  shaking  this  solution 

*  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  5,  214.  t  Ibid.,  13,  234. 

t  FrOhde's  reagent  must  be  employed  when  freshly  prepared,  as  it  gradually 
decomposes.  ||  Loc.  cit.,  p.  124. 

IT  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  12,  218.  «*  /6tW.,  13,  456. 
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with  ether,  the  substance  which  produces  the  green  coloiution  (apomor- 
phine)  is  dissolved  by  the  ether  forming  a  layer  of  a  beautiful  violet-red 
colour  (Pellagri*).     Codeine  gives  the  same  reaction. 

11.  The  addition  of  neutral  ferric  chloride  to  co/wjew^ra^  solu- 
tions of  morphine  salts  produces  a  beautiful  dark-blue  coloration,  which 
disappears  on  adding  an  acid.  Excess  of  ferric  chloride  also  is  prejudicial 
to  the  deUcacy  of  the  reaction ;  0*2  c.c.  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  is  sufficient  to  show  the  presence  of  morphine  in  a  solution  of 
O'Ol  gram  of  hydrochloride  of  morphine  in  100  to  200  c.c.  of  water. 
With  these  proportions,  Dragendorfff  obtained  the  reaction  with  solu- 
tions of  1  part  of  a  morphine  salt  in  1000  to  1500  parts  of  water.  If 
the  solution  of  the  morphine  salt  contains  vegetable  or  animal  extractive 
matters  or  acetates,  the  colour  is  not  pure  and  is  less  marked. 

12.  If  iodic' acid  or  iodate  of  soda  and  sulphiu-ic  acid  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  morphine  or  of  a  salt  of  morphine,  iodine  separates.  In 
concentrated  aqueous  solutions,  the  separated  iodine  appears  as  a  kermes- 
brown  precipitate,  but  alcoholic  and  (hlute  aqueous  solutions  are  merely 
coloured  a  brown  or  yellowish-brown  by  it.  The  addition  of  starch 
paste  to  the  solution,  either  before  or  after  adding  the  iodic  acid,  con- 
siderably increases  the  delicacy  of  the  reaction,  since  the  blue  tint  of 
the  iodide  of  starch,  which  in  exceedingly  dilute  solutions  often  does  not 
appear  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  is  far  more  easily  detected  than 
the  brown  coloin:  of  the  iodine.  The  reaction  is  most  delicate  when  the 
iodic  acid  solution  is  mixed  with  starch  paste,  and  the  dry  morphia  salt 
is  added  to  the  mixture.  It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  the  deUcacy 
of  the  reaction  may  also  be  increased  by  shaking  with  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  which  dissolves  the  hberated  iodine  and  acquires  a  purple  tint, 
As  other  nitrogenous  bodies  such  as  albumin,  casein,  fibrin,  &c.,  likewise 
i-educe  iodic  acid,  this  reaction  has  only  a  relative  value ;  if,  however, 
ammonia  is  added  after  the  iodic  acid,  the  Uquid  becomes  colourless  if 
the  separation  of  iodine  has  been  caused  by  other  substances,  whilst 
the  coloration  becomes  much  more  intense  if  it  is  due  to  morphine 
(LefortJ). 

13.  Tannic  acid  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  from  aqueous 
solutions  of  salts  of  morphine  if  they  are  not  too  dilute ;  this  is  readily 
soluble  in  acids. 

14.  Picric  acid  throws  down  yellow  picrate  of  morphine  from  con- 
centrated solutions  of  morphine  salts ;  it  dissolves  on  adding  water. 

15.  The  most  deUcate  general  reagents  for  morphine  are  phospho- 
molybdic  acid,  potassium  bismuth  iodide,  iodized  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  potassiomercuric  iodide.  |{ 

*  Zeit  anal  Chem.,  17,  373.  t  Loc.  city  p.  125. 

t  Lefort,  Zeit.  anal.  Cbem.,  1,  134.  The  reducing  power  of  morphine, 
renders  the  following  reactions  available  for  its  detection  :  nitrate  of  silver, 
Horsley,  i6id,  7,  486),  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  ferric  chloride,  Kieffer, 
Kalbrunner,  tbid.,  12,  444;  and  ammoniacal  oxide  of  copper;  Nadler,  t&u2., 
18,  235. 

II  For  other  reactions  for  the  detection  of  morphine,  see  Pelletier, 
Fluckiger,  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  11,  319;  Nadler,  ibid.,  13,  236;  Grove, 
Siebold,  ibid.,  13,  236;  Fluckiger,  ibid,,  19,  120;  Lindo,  ibid,,  19,  359; 
Tatersall.  ibid.,  20,  119;  Vitali,  ibid.,  21,  681;  Jorissen,  ibid.,  20,  422, 
Palm,  ibid.^  22,  224 ;  Grimaux,  iUd.,  22,  267 ;  Mandolin,  ibid.,  28,  235. 
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Second  Group. 

Non-volatile  Alkaloids  which  are  precipitated  by  Potassa  from  the 
Solutions  of  their  Salts,  but  do  not  re-dissolve  to  any  perceptible 
extent  in  Excess  of  the  Precipitant,  and  are  precipitated  by 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda  even  from  Acid  Solutions,  if  the  latter  are 
not  diluted  in  a  larger  proportion  than  1  :  100 ;  Narcotine, 
Quinine,  Cinchonine. 

1.  Narcotine,  C^H„NO,,  [C«HaNOj. 
§234. 

1.  Narcotine  accompanies  morphine  in  opium  (p.  418).  Crystallized 
narcotine  usually  forms  colourless,  brilliant,  right  rhombic  prisms,  or, 
when  precipitated  by  alkalies,  a  white,  loose,  crystalline  powder.  It  is 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  only  very  sHghtly  soluble  in  hot ;  alcohol 
and  ether  dissolve  it  but  sparingly  in  the  cold,  somewhat  more  readily 
on  heating.  It  dissolves  very  easily  in  chloroform,  sparingly  in  amyl 
alcohol,  more  readily  in  benzene,  whilst  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  light 
petroleum.  Solid  narcotine  is  tasteless,  but  the  alcohoKc  and  ethereal 
solutions  are  intensely  bitter.  Narcotine  does  not  alter  vegetable 
colours.     It  melts  at  176°. 

2.  Narcotine  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  forming  salts  with  them ; 
these  invariably  have  an  acid  reaction.  The  salts  with  weak  acids 
are  decomposed  by  a  large  amount  of  water,  and,  if  the  acid  is  volatile, 
even  on  evaporation.  Most  of  the  salts  of  narcotine  are  uncrystallizable, 
and  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  they  have  a  bitter  taste. 
Narcotine  does  not  dissolve  in  water  acidified  with  acetic  acid.;  and 
when  a  solution  of  a  narcotine  salt  is  shaken  with  chlorc^orm,  the 
narcotine  is  taken  up  by  the  chloroform  even  when  the  solution  con- 
tains free  acid  (Dragendorff).  Benzene,  amyl  alcohol,  and  light 
petroleum  do  not  take  up  any  narcotine  if  the  solution  is  acid. 

8.  The  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates  and  bicarbonates 
immediately  throw  down  narcotine  from  solutions  of  its  salts  in  the 
form  of  a  white  powder,  which,  magnified  100  times,  is  seen  to  be  an 
aggregate  of  small  crystalline  needles ;  the  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant.  When  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  narcotine  is 
mixed  with  ammonia,  and  ether  added  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  pre- 
cipitate re-dissolves  in  the  ether,  two  distinct  layers  being  formed ;  if, 
now,  a  drop  of  the  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated  on  a  watch-glass,  the 
I'esidue,  when  magnified  100  times,  is  seen  to  consist  of  small,  distinct, 
elongated,  and  lance-shaped  crystals. 

4.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*4  dissolves  narcotine,  on 
warming,  with  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes,  and  forms  a  reddish-yeUow 
solution  ;  on  heating  strongly,  more  nitrous  fumes  are  evolved,  and  the 
liquid  becomes  yellow. 

5.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  narcotine,  with  a  pale 
greenish-yellow  coloration,  but  this  soon  changes  to  a  pure  yellow.  On 
carefully  heating  it  in  a  porcelain  dish,  the  solution  becomes  orange-red 
at  first,  changing  to  a  bluish  violet  at  the  edge,  or  purplish-blue  stripes 
are  seen  proceeding  from  the  edge,  and  finally,  at  a  temperature  when  the 
sulphuric  acid  begins  to  evaporate,  it  becomes  of  a  dirty  reddish-violet 
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colour  j  if  the  heating  is  stopped  before  this,  the  solution  slowly  1 
cherry  red  in  the  cold.     If  the  sulphuric  acid  contains  but  very 
narcotine,  a  delicate  crimson  colour  is  produced  instead  of  the  blud^  > 
(A.  Husemann).    The  red  coloration  passing  into  violet  is  particularly 
well  exhibited  when  narcotine  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1 :  «*)), 
the  colourless  solution  evaporated  over  a  small  flame,  and  the  residue 
very  cautiously  heated  (Dragendorff). 

6.  If  to  a  solution  of  narcotiue  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  prepared 
in  the  cold,  10  to  20  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  containing  a  minute 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  added,  the  liquid  is  at  first  brownish,  but 
quickly  becomes  of  a  deeper  and  deeper  red  (Couerbe).  Accord- 
ing to  Dragendorff,  the  delicacy  of  this  reaction  may  be  increased  by 
allowing  the  solution  of  narcotine  in  sulphuric  add  to  remain  for  one  or 
two  hours  before  adding  the  nitric  acid.  The  same  reaction  may  be 
obtained  by  dissolving  narcotine  in  Erdmann's  reagent*  (sulphuric 
acid  containing  nitric  acid).  Hypochlorite  of  soda  changes  the  yellow 
sulphuric  acid  solution  prepared  in  the  cold  first  of  all  crimson,  then 
to  yellowish-red  (A.  Husemann). 

7.  If  a  solution  of  narcotine  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
heated  (at  aboiit  150**)  until  the  reddish  coloi'ation  appears,  and,  after 
cooling,  some  ferric  chloride  is  added,  the  portions  of  the  liquid  which 
are  immediately  in  contact  with  the  ferric  chloride  solution  become 
red  with  more  or  less  brilliant  violet  edges ;  after  ten  to  fifteen  minutes, 
however,  a  tolerably  permanent,  cherry-red  coloration  is  produced 
(A.  Husemannt). 

8.  Prohde's  reagent  (0005  gram  of  molybdate  of  soda  dissolved  in 
1  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid)  dissolves  narcotine,  forming  a  green  solution. 
If  the  solution,  however,  contains  0*01  gram  of  molybdate  of  soda 
in  each  1  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  green  colour  soon  changes  to  a 
magnificent  cherry-red  (Dragendorff). 

9.  Chlorine  water  added  to  a  solution  of  narcotine  gives  a  yellow 
colour,  slightly  inclining  to  green ;  on  adding  ammonia,  a  yellowish  red 
and  much  more  intense  colour  is  produced. 

10.  If  narcotine  or  a  salt  of  narcotine  is  dissolved  in  excess  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  some  finely  powdered  binoxide  of  manganese 
added,  and  the  mixture  boiled  for  some  minutes,  the  alkaloid  is  oxidized 
and  converted  into  opianic  acid,  cotarnine  (a  base  soluble  in  water), 
and  carbonic  acid.  On  filtering  and  adding  ammonia  to  the  filtrate, 
no  precipitate  wiU  be  obtained. 

11.  Tannic  acid  does  not  produce  any  precipitate  in  solutions  of 
salts  of  narcotine,  but  it  is  formed  at  once  on  adding  a  drop  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  This  precipitate  dissolves  on  warming,  but  comes  down 
again  as  the  solution  cools ;  it  is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

12.  Of  the  general  reagents,  the  most  delicate  tests  for  narcotine 
are  potassium  mercuric  iodide,  phosphomolybdic  acid,  and  potassium 
bismuth  iodide  (Dragendorff  J). 

*  This  is  prepared  in  the  following  way  :  6  drops  of  nitric  acid  of  1*25  sp.  gr. 
are  mixed  with  100  c.c.  of  water,  and  10  drops  of  this  solution  are  added  to  20 
grams  of  pnre  concentrated  snlphuric  acid.  t  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  9,  152. 

t  For  other  reactions  of  narcotine,  see  Palm,  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  28,  226,  and 
MandeUn,  ibid,,  28,  238. 
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2.  Quinine,  C^H„N,0,  [C„h^na]. 

§  235. 

1.  Quinine  occurs  in  cinchona  bark,  along  with  cinchonine  and 
other  bases.  Crystallized  quinine,  C^H,^N,0^  +  6aq  [CaoHj^NjOj^aH^O], 
forms  either  slender  silky  lustrous  needles,  which  effloresce  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  and  are  frequently  aggregated  into  tufts,  or  a  loose 
white  powder.  Anhydrous  quinine  may  also  be  obtained  crystallized 
in  silky  needles.  Quinine  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  somewhat 
more  readily  in  hot  water.  It  dissolves  more  or  less  easily  in  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Its  taste  is  intensely 
bitter;  its  solutions  have  an  alkaline  reaction.  Crystallized  quinine 
melts  at  57  ""y  but  becomes  solid  again  when  the  water  of  crystallization 
has  been  given  off;  it  loses  all  its  water  of  crystallization  at  100',  and 
the  anhydrous  base  melts  at  177". 

2.  Quinine  neutralizes  acids  completely.  The  neutral  salts  are 
intensely  bitter;  most  of  them  are  crystallizable,  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold,  more  easily  in  hot  water  and  in  spirit.  The  acid  salts  dissolve 
very  freely  in  water;  the  solutions,  which  contain  an  oxygen  acid, 
especially  sulphuric  acid,  have  a  bluish  fluorescence.  If  a  cone  of  light 
is  projected  into  the  solution  by  means  of  a  lens  either  horizontally  or 
vertically,  a  blue  cone  of  light  is  seen  even  in  highly  dilute  solutions 
(A.  Fluckiger).  A  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid  turns  the  polarized  ray  strongly  to  the  left  (distinction 
from  cinchonine). 

3.  Fotassa,  soda,  ammonia,  and  the  neutral  carbonates  of  the 
alkalies  throw  down  from  solutions  of  salts  of  quinine,  if  they  are  not 
too  dilute,  a  white,  loose,  pulverulent  precipitate  of  hydrated  quinine, 
which  immediately  after  precipitation  appears  opaque  and  amorphous 
under  the  microscope,  but,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  assumes  the 
appearance  of  an  aggregate  of  crystalline  needles.  The  precipitate  is 
but  little  soluble  in  excess  of  potassa  (less  than  in  water),  and  still  less 
soluble  in  soda  solution  (F.  Sestini);  more  easily  in  ammonia.  It  is 
only  very  slightly  soluble  in  fixed  alkaline  carbonates.  Chloride  of 
ammonium  increases  its  solubility  in  water.  If  a  solution  of  a  quinine 
salt  is  mixed  with  ammonia,  ether  (containing  2  per  cent,  alcohol)  added, 
and  the  mixture  shaken,  the  precipitated  quinine  re-dissolves  in  the 
ether,  and  the  clear  liquid  forms  two  distinct  layers.  (In  this  respect 
quinine  differs  essentially  from  cinchonine,  which  by  this  means  maybe 
readily  detected  in  presence  of  the  former  and  separated  from  it.) 

4.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  also  produces  a  white  precipitate  both  in 
neutral  and  acid  solutions  of  salts  of  quinine.  In  acidified  solutions 
containing  1  part  of  quinine  to  100  parts  of  acid  and  water,  the  pre- 
cipitate forms  immediately.  If  the  proportion  is  1 :  150,  the  precipitate 
separates  after  an  hour  or  two,  in  the  form  of  distinct  needles,  aggre- 
gated into  groups.  If  the  proportion  is  1 :  200,  the  mixture  remains 
clear,  and  it  is  only  after  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  that  a 
slight  precipitate  makes  its  appearance.  As  the  precipitate  is  not 
altogether  insoluble  in  the  precipitant,  the  separation  is  the  more  com- 
plete the  less  the  excess  of  the  precipitant ;  the  precipitate  contains 
carbonic  acid. 
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5.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  dissolves  quinine  to  a  colourless  solu- 
tion, turning  yellowish  on  application  of  heat. 

6.  The  addition  of  strong  chlarine  water  (about  one-fifth  its 
volume)  to  a  solution  of  a  quinine  salt  does  not  colour  the  solution,  or, 
at  all  events,  imparts  to  it  only  a  very  faint  tint ;  but  if  ammonia  is  now 
added  until  it  is  in  excess,  an  intense  emerald-green  colour  is  produced. 
This  characteristic  reaction,  the  thalleioquinine  reaction,  takes 
place  in  solutions  as  dilute  as  1 :  2500.  According  to  Fliickiger,  1  part 
in  4000  or  6000  may  be  detected  if  to  the  solution  about  one-tenth  of  its 
volume  of  chlorine  water  be  added  without  shaking,  and  then  a  drop 
or  two  of  ammonia ;  on  gently  shaking  the  test-tube  the  colour  will 
appear.*  If,  after  the  addition  of  the  chlorine  water,  some  solution 
of  ferrooyanide  of  potassium  is  added,  and  then  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia  or  some  other  alkali,  the  liquid  acqtdres  a  beautiful  deep-red  • 
tint,  which,  however,  speedily  changes  to  a  dirty  brown.  On  adding 
an  acid  t  to  the  red  liquid,  the  colour  vanishes,  but  reappears  again  on 
the  cautious  addition  of  ammonia.  (O.  Livonius,  A.  Vogel.)  Mor- 
phine interferes  with  the  thalleioquinine  reaction  (StuartJ). 

7.  If  quinine  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  a  Httle  acetic  acid,  alcohol 
added,  and  then  suj£cient  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  to  colour  the 
liquid  bro^vnish-yellow,  iodoquinine  sulphate  (Herapathite)  separates 
out  after  a  short  time  as  a  black  crystalline  powder,  or  in  the  form  of 
plates,  which  are  beautifully  dichroic,  and  polarize  light  strongly 
(Hera path II).  This  is  a  very  characteristic  and,  if  the  microscope  be 
employed,  a  very  delicate  reaction. 

8.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  pure  quinine  and  pure 
salts  of  quinine,  forming  a  colourless  or  very  faintly  yellowish  solution ; 
if  gently  heated,  the  Hquid  turns  yellow,  and  at  higher  temperature 
brown.  Sulphiuic  acid  containing  nitric  acid  dissolves  quinine  to  a 
colourless  or  very  faintly  yeUowish  solution. 

9.  Tannic  acid  produces  a  white  precipitate  in  aqueous  solutions 
of  salts  of  quinine,  even  when  they  are  rather  dilute.  The  precipitate  is 
curdy,  and  agglutinates  on  warming ;  it  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  also  in 
a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  thrown  down  again  on  adding  more 
hydrochloric  acid. 

3.  Cinchonine,  C,,H„N,0,  [C,.h«n,0]. 

§236. 

1.  Cinchonine  occurs  in  cinchona  bark  accompanying  quinine  and 
other  bases.  It  forms  either  transparent,  brilliant,  rhombic  prisms,  or 
fine  white  needles,  or,  if  precipitated  from  concentrated  solutions,  a  loose 
white  powder.  At  first  it  is  tasteless,  but  after  some  time  a  bitter 
taste  of  bark  becomes  perceptible.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
and  dissolves  with  extreme  difficulty  in  hot  water ;  it  is  but  little  soluble 
in  dilute  spirit,  somewhat  more  freely  in  absolute  alcohol.  Hot  alqohpl 
dissolves  it  more  easily  than  cold,  and  on  cooling  deposits  the  greater 

*  The  reaction  is  even  more  delicate  if  bromine  be  used  instead  of  chlorine,  but 
either  excess  or  deficiency  of  bromine  interferes  with  it  more  than  excess  or 
deficiency  of  chlorine  (Fltickiger,  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  11,  318). 

t  Acetic  acid  answers  the  purpose  best. 

:::  Pharm.  Centralhalle,  28,  312. 

II  Phil.  Mag.,  VI.  171 ;  Jour.  pr.  Chem.,  61,  87. 
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portion  of  the  dissolved  cinchonine  in  a  crystalline  state.  Solutions  of 
dnchonine  taste  bitter,  and  have  an  alkaline  reaction.  Cinchonine  is 
but  little  soluble  in  ether  or  chloroform,  but  chloroform  mixed  with 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  alcohol  dissolves  it  very  readily 
(Oudemans,  Junr.*).     It  is  almost  insoluble  in  light  petroleum. 

2.  Cinchonine  neutralizes  acids  completely.  The  salts  have  the 
bitter  taste  of  cinchona  bark :  most  of  them  are  crystallizable,  and  they 
are  generally  more  readily  soluble  in  water,  spirit,  and  chloroform  than 
the  corresponding  quinine  compounds.  Ether  does  not  dissolve  them. 
The  solutions  of  its  salts  do  not  exhibit  fluorescence,  and  they  turn  the 
polarized  ray  to  the  right  (distinction  from  quinine  salts). 

3.  When  cinchonine  is  heated  cautiously,  it  melts  and  then  gives  off 
white  fumes,  which,  like  benzoic  acid,  condense  upon  cold  surfaces, 
in  the  form  of  small  brilliant  needles,  or  as  a  loose  subHmate,  a  peculiar 
aromatic  odour  being  exhaled  at  the  same  time.  If  the  operation  is 
conducted  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  long  brilliant  prisms  are  obtained 
(Hlasiwetz). 

4.  Fotasfls,  Kxls,  ammonia,  and  the  neutral  carbonates  of  the 
alkalies  throw  down  a  white  loose  precipitate  of  cinchonine  from 
solutions  of  its  salts  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitants.  If  the 
^K>lution  is  concentrated,  the  precipitate  does  not  exhibit  a  distinctly 
crystalline  appearance,  even  when  magnified  200  times ;  but  if  the 
solution  is  so  dilute  that  the  precipitate  is  not  formed  until  after  some 
time,  it  appears  under  the  microscope  as  stellate  groups  of  needles. 

5.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  and  bicarbonate  of  potassa  precipitate 
cinchonine  in  the  same  form  as  in  4,  both  from  neutral  and  acidified 
solutions  of  cinchonine  salts,  but  not  so  completely  as  the  mono- 
carbonates  of  the  alkalies.  Even  in  solutions  containing  1  part  of 
cinchonine  in  200  of  water  and  acid,  the  precipitate  forms  immediately ; 
it  increases  in  quantity,  however,  after  a  time. 

6.  Concentrated  snlplmric  acid  dissolves  cinchonine,  forming  a 
colourless  liquid,  which  on  warming  becomes  brown,  and  finally  black. 
On  adding  nitric  acid  the  solution  is  also  colourless  in  the  cold,  but 
on  warming  it  becomes  yellowish-brown,  then  brown,  and  finally  black. 

7.  The  addition  of  chlorine  water  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of 
cinchonine  causes  no  change  of  colour,  but,  on  adding  ammonia,  a 
yellowish-white  precipitate  is  formed. 

8.  If  a  solution  of  a  cinchonine  salt  containing  little  or  no  free 
jicid  is  mixed  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium^  a  flocculent  precipitate 
of  ferrocyanide  of  cinchonine  is  formed.  If  an  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitant is  added,  and  the  solution  gently  and  slowly  heated,  the  pre- 
cipitate dissolves,  but  separates  again  on  cooling,  in  brilliant  gold- 
yellow  scales,  or  in  long  needles,  often  aggregated  in  the  shape  of  a  fan. 
With  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  this  reaction  is  as  delicate  as  it  is 
characteristic  (C.  Dollfus,  Bill,  Seligsohn). 

9.  Tannic  acid  throws  down  from  aqueous  solutions  of  salts  of 
(dnchonine  a  white  flocculent  precipitate;  this  is  soluble  in  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  re-precipitated  on  adding  more 
hydrochloric  acid. 

*  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  11,  287. 
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Recapitulation   and   Remarks. 

§  237. 

Narcotine  may  be  separated  from  quinine  and  cinehonine  by  re- 
peatedly shaking  up  the  acidified  solution  with  chloroform ;  the  chloro- 
foi-m  which  contains  the  narcotine  is  then  separated,  and  ammonia  and 
ether  containing  2  per  cent,  of  alcohol  are  added  to  the  acid  aqueous 
solution,  when  the  cinehonine  separates  out  and  the  quinine  dissolves  in 
the  ether.  The  narcotine  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  chloroform 
solution,  and  the  quinine  in  the  same  way  from  the  ethereal  solution.* 
The  alkaloids  separated  in  this  way  may  then  be  readily  tested  by  the 
reactions  given  above. 

Third  Group. 

Xon- volatile  Alkaloids  which  are  precipitated  on  adding  Potassa 
to  Solutions  of  their  Salts,  and  do  not  re-dissolve  to  a  perceptible 
extent  in  Excess  of  the  Precipitant ;  t  but  are  not  thrown 
down  from  (even  somewhat  concentrated)  Acid  Solutions  by  the 
Bicarbonates  of  the  Fixed  Alkalies:  Strychnine,  Brucine, 
Yeratrine,  Atropine. 

1.  Strychnine,  %Il^fi^  [a^H^^NAJ 
§238. 

1.  Strychnine  is  found  along  with  brucine  in  various  kinds  of 
strychnos,  especially  in  the  fruit  of  Strychnoa  rvux  vomica  and  Strychnos 
ignatii.  It  forms  either  white  briUiant  rhombic  prisms,  or,  when 
obtained  by  precipitation  or  rapid  evaporation,  a  white  powder.  It 
has  an  alkaline  reaction  and  is  exceedingly  bitter.  It  is  almost  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  and  but  very  little  more  soluble  in  hot ;  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion even  when  diluted  with  100  times  its  volume  of  water  is  distinctly 
bitter.  It  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  or  ether,  and  o^ly  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  dilute  spirit,  somewhat  more  so  if  hot ;  ordinary  ether 
containing  water  and  spirit,  dissolves  it  slightly.  Strychnine  dissolves 
with  the  greatest  ease  in  chloroform  but  only  sparingly  in  amyl  alcohol 
or  in  benzene,  and  scarcely  at  aU  in  light  petroleum.  It  cannot  be 
melted  without  decomposition,  but  by  cautious  heating  small  quantities 
may  be  sublimed  unaltered  (H  el  wig),  see  foot-note  X,  p.  418.  J 

2.  Strychnine  neutralizes  acids  completely.  The  salts  of  strychnine 
are,  for  the  most  part,  crystallizable ;  they  are  also  mostly  soluble  in 

*  If  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  quinine  from  the  other  bases  present  in  cin- 
chona bark  (quinidine,  cinchonidine,  &c.),  this  method  of  testing  with  ammonia 
and  ether  is  insufficient.  For  methods  for  separating  and  detecting  these  aUudoi'ds, 
see  G.  Kerner,  Zeit.  anal.  Ghem.,  1,  150,  and  §0,  150;  Mann,  ibid,,  3,  382; 
Schwarzer,  ibid.,  4,  129;  de  Vrij,  ibid,,  4,  202,  and  IS,  320;  Van  der  Burg, 
ibid,,  4,  273,  9,  179  and  305 ;  Hager,  ibid.,  8,  477,  and  Pharm.  CentralhaUe,  21, 
411;  Hesse,  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  11,  328 ;  Godeffroy,  Zeit.  des  oesterr.  Apotheker- 
vereins,  1878,  No.  1 ;  Glenard,  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  18,  629  ;  C.  H.  Wolff,  Arch. 
Pharm.,  219,  1;  Hielbig,  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  20,  144;  Moln&r,  ibid.,  20,  152; 
Rozsnyay,  ibid.,  23,  589. 

t  Eeguxling  atropine,  see  §  241,  4. 

i  According  to  Schtttzenberger  strychnine  is  not  a  homogeneous  componnd, 
hnt  a  mixture  of  three  alkaloids.  Compare  Hager,  Pharm.  Centralhalle,  1884, 
p.  181. 
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water  and  spirit,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  amyl  alcohol,  and 
benzene.  All  the  salts  have  an  intolerably  bitter  taste,  and,  like  the 
pure  alkaloid,  are  poisonous  in  the  highest  degree.  On  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  acid  to  their  concentrated  aqueous  solutions,  a  part  of  the 
ealt  is  precipitated,  but  this  re-dissolves  on  adding  more  acid  (Hanriot 
and  Blarez). 

3.  PotasBS,  soda,  and  carbonate  of  soda  throw  down  white  pre- 
cipitate of  strychnine  from  solutions  of  its  salts;  it  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant.  Magnified  100  times,  the  precipitate  appears 
as  an  aggregate  of  small  needle-shaped  crystals.  From  dilute  solutions, 
it  separates  only  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  in  the  form  of  needles, 
distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

4.  Ammonia  pi*oduces  the  same  precipitate  as  potassa ;  the  pre- 
cipitate re-dissolves  in  excess  of  ammonia ;  after  a  short  time,  however 
— or,  if  the  solution  is  highly  dilute,  after  a  longer  time — the  strychnine 
crystallizes  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  in  the  form  of  needles, 
distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

5.  If  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  added  to  a  neutral  solution  of  a  salt 
of  strychnine,  strychnine  separates  after  a  short  time  in  the  form  of  fine 
needles,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant.  But,  on  adding  a  drop 
of  acid  (so  as  to  leave  the  solution  still  alkaline),  the  precipitate  dis- 
solves readily  in  the  liberated  carbonic  acid.  The  addition  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  to  an  acid  solution  of  strychnine  produces  no  precipitate,  and 
it  is  only  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  even  longer,  that 
strychnine  crystallizes  out  in  well-formed  prisms,  as  the  free  carbonic 
acid  graduaUy  escapes.  If  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  strychnine  super- 
saturated with  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  boiled,  a  precipitate  forms  at 
once  if  the  solution  is  concentrated,  but  if  dilute  the  precipitate  sepa- 
rates only  after  concentration. 

6.  Sulphocyanate  of  potassium  immediately  produces  a  pre- 
cipitate in  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  strychnine  salt,  whilst  in  dilute 
solutions  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  separates  after  the  lapse  of 
some  time ;  this  appears  under  the  microscope  as  an  aggregate  of  flat 
needles,  truncated  or  pointed  at  an  acute  angle,  and  is  but  little  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

7.  Mercuric  chloride  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  from 
solutions  of  salts  of  strychnine ;  this  changes  after  some  time  to  stellate 
clusters  of  needles,  distinctly  visible  through  a  lens.  On  heating  the 
solution,  these  crystals  re-dissolve,  but  on  cooling  the  double  salt  is 
again  deposited  in  larger  needles. 

8.  If  a  few  drops  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  added  to 
a  little  strychnine  in  a  porcelain  dish,  it  dissolves,  without  coloration ; 
if  now  a  small  quantity  of  an  oxidizing  agent  (chromate  of  potassa, 
permanganate  of  potassa,  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  peroxide  of  lead,  or 
binoxide  of  manganese)  be  added — best  in  the  solid  form,  as  dilution  is 
prejudicial  to  the  reaction — the  Hquid  will  become  of  a  magnificent  blue- 
violet  colour,  which,  after  some  time,  changes  to  wine-red,  then  to  reddish- 
yellow.  With  chromate  of  potassa  and  permanganate  of  potassa 
the  reaction  is  immediate ;  on  inclining  the  dish,  blue-violet  streaks  are 
seen  to  flow  from  the  fragment  of  salt,  and  by  moving  the  latter  about, 
the  whole  of  the  liquid  soon  becomes  coloured.  With  ferricyanide  of 
l^otassium  the  reaction  is  less  rapid,  and  it  is  slowest  with  the  peroxides. 
The  more  speedy  the  manifestation  of  the  reaction,  the  more  rapid  also 
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is  the  change  of  colour.  Chromate  of  potassa,  as  recommended  by 
Otto,  is  to  be  preferred.  The  reaction  is  particularly  delicate  if  traces 
of  strychnine  on  a  watch-glass  are  treated  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
dichromate  of  potassa ;  in  this  way  the  strychnine  is  gradually  converted 
into  the  chromate,  the  liquid  is  poinded  oif,  the  strychnine  chromate 
rinsed  with  a  little  water,  the  water  poured  off,  and  the  last  traces 
removed  with  filter-paper ;  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  then  poured 
on  to  the  chromate  of  strychnine  when  the  blue  or  bluish-violet  streaks 
appear.  Strychnine  may  also  be  directly  precipitated  from  its  solutions 
as  strychnine  chromate  by  the  addition  of  dichromate  of  potassa  ( R. 
Otto).  The  most  delicate  method  of  testing,  however,  is  to  use  the 
bright  green  solution  of  1  part  of  potassium  permanganate  in  2000 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  first  proposed  by  Guy.  Wenzell*  states  that 
by  means  of  this  test  he  has  been  able  to  detect  0*0005  mgram.  of 
strychnine  with  certainty.  As,  however,  other  organic  substances  yield 
colours  with  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  in  sulphuric  acid, 
which  are  very  similar  to  that  produced  by  strychnine,  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  employ  this  reagent  in  testing  a  substance  for  strychnine  if 
other  organic  compounds  are  present.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
better  to  use  dichromate  of  potassa  (Sedgwickf).  Metallic  chlorides  or 
somewhat  large  quantities  of  nitrates,  also  large  quantities  of  organic 
substances,  prevent  the  reaction  or  impair  its  delicacy.  It  is  therefore 
always  advisable,  to  free  the  strychnine,  as  far  as  possible,  from  all 
foreign  matters  before  testing  it  in  this  way.  If  the  solution  coloured 
red  (by  binoxide  of  manganese)  is  mixed  with  from  4  to  6  times  its 
volume  of  water,  heating  being  avoided,  and  ammonia  is  then  added 
until  the  reaction  is  nearly  neutral,  the  liquid  acquires  a  magnificent 
violet-purple  tint ;  on  adding  more  ammonia,  it  changes  to  yellowish- 
green  or  yellow  (J.  Erdmann).  The  author  has  found,  however,  that 
this  reaction  is  seen  only  when  relatively  large,  though  still  very  minute, 
quantities  of  strychnine  are  present.  Morphine,  if  present,  interferes 
with  this  reaction. J  In  order  to  remove  the  morphine,  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  (Neubauer)  or  neutral  chromate  of  potassa  (Horsley)  is 
added  to  the  concentrated  aqueous  neutral  solution  of  the  substance ; 
the  morphine  remains  in  solution,  and  the  precipitate,  consisting  of 
ferricyanide  or  chromate  of  strychnine,  is  washed  a  little,  dried,  and  a 
portion  of  it  mixed  in  a  watch-glass  with  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  the 
blue- violet  colour  is  immediately  produced.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  strychnine  precipitates  are  not  insoluble  in  water,  but  merely 
sparingly  soluble.  ||  For  the  detection  of  strychnine  in  the  presence  of 
brucine  by  means  of  this  reaction,  see  §  242. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  noted  that  curarine  gives  the  same  reaction  as 
strychnine  with  sulphuric  acid  and  chromate  of  potassa.  They  differ, 
however,  in  this,  that  curarine  is  coloured  red  by  sulphuric  acid  alone, 
and  it  gives  much  more  permanent  colorations  with  chix)mate  of  potassa 
than  strychnine  does  (Dragendorff). 

•  Pharm.  Centralhalle,  1871,  p.  234.  t  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  20,  421. 

t  Reese,  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  1,  399.  Horsley,  ibid.,  1,  515.  Thomas,  ibid,, 
1,  617. 

II  Rodgers  (Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  5,  406)  recommends  to  separate  strychnine  from 
morphine  ny  benzene  or  chloroform,  in  which  the  former  alone  is  solnble.  Thomas 
recommends  to  render  the  solution  of  the  acetates  alkaline  with  potash,  and  to 
shake  with  chloroform ;  the  morphine  remains  in  the  alkaline  solution,  while  the 
strychnine  dissolves  in  the  chloroform. 
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9.  If  oerOBOOerio  oxide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  strychnine  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  a  magnificent  blue  colour  is  developed,  which 
slowly  changes  to  violet,  and  finaUy  becomes  red  (Sonnenschein* 
and  also  Djurberg  f)- 

10.  If  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  1  part  of  vanadate  of  ammonia 
in  100  to  200  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  a  little 
stiychnine  on  a  watch-glass,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  moments 
until  the  mixture  becomes  darker  in  colour,  and  the  watch-glass  then 
slightly  incKned,  a  magnificent  blue  colour  will  be  seen  at  the  moment  the 
vanadium  sulphate  solution  runs  off  the  residue ;  this  colour  soon  turns 
to  violet,  and  lastly  to  vermilion  or  reddish-yellow.  If  potash  or  soda 
solution  is  added  as  soon  as  the  red  colour  appears,  a  permanent  rose, 
or  purplish-red,  solution  is  obtained,  the  colour  becoming  still  more 
brilliant  on  diluting  with  water.  The  blue  colour  is  distinctly  visible 
with  O'OOl  mgm.  of  strychnine.  This  reaction  is  moreover  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  other  alkaloids  either  does  not  affect  it 
at  all,  or  to  a  much  less  extent  than  is  the  case  with  the  reaction 
described  in  8  (Mandelin:}:). 

11.  Strong  chlorine  water  added  to  a  solution  of  a  strychnine  salt 
produces  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  ammonia  to  a  colourless  hquid. 

12.  Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  strychnine  or  its  salts,  yielding  a 
colourless  solution,  which  turns  yellow  when  heated. 

13.  Tannic  acid  produces  in  solutions  of  strychnine  salts  a  heavy 
white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

'  14.  The  most  delicate  general  reagents  for  strychnine  are  potas- 
sium mercuric  iodide,  potassium  bismuth  iodide,  iodized  potassium 
iodide,  and  picric  acid. 

2.  Brucine,  C,.H^N,0,  [C«H^N,oj. 

§  239. 

1.  Brucine  occurs  along  with  strychnine  in  different  kinds  of 
strychnos  (see  p.  427).  Crystallized  brucine,  C^^H^N,Og  +  8aq 
[CjHj„N.P4,4HaO],  forms  either  transparent  right  rhombic  prisms,  or 
stellate  clusters  of  needles,  or  a  white  pow^der  composed  of  minute 
crystalline  scales.  Brucine  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  somewhat 
more  readily  in  hot  water.  It  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol,  both  absolute 
and  dilute,  also  in  cold,  but  more  readily  still  in  hot,  amyl  alcohol ;  it 
is  also  easily  soluble  in  chloroform,  far  less  so  in  benzene,  somewhat 
soluble  in  ordinary,  but  almost  insoluble  in  absolute  ether.  Its  taste 
is  intensely  bitter.  When  heated,  it  fuses  with  loss  of  its  water  of 
crystallization ;  by  careful  heating,  it  may  be  sublimed  unchanged  (see 
foot-note  J,  p.  418).  Brucine  in  alcoholic  solution  turns  the  polarized 
ray  to  the  left. 

2.  Brucine  neutralizes  acids  completely;  its  salts  are  readily  soluble 
in  water,  and  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste ;  most  of  them  are  crystal- 
lizable.     Both  the  alkaloid  and  its  salts  are  poisonous. 

3.  Fotassa,  soda,  or  carbonate  of  soda  added  to  a  solution  of  a  salt 
of  brucine  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  of  brucine  insoluble  in  excess 
of  the  precipitant.     Viewed  under  the  microscope,  immediately  after 

*  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  9,  495.  f  Ibid.,  11,  440.  tlbid,  23,  240. 

II  For  other  reactions  of  atrychnine,  see  Godeffroy,  Zeit.  anal..  Chem.,  16,  244 ; 
Selmi,  ibid,  18,  292;  Fraude,  ibid.,  19,  87  ;  Jorissen,  ibid.,  19,  358;  Palm, 
ibid.,  aa,  226 ;  Arnold,  ibid.,  S>3,  231  and  234. 
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precipitation,  it  appears  to  consist  of  very  minute  grains ;  but  on  closer 
inspection  these  grains  are  seen  to  suddenly  form  into  needles  (water 
being  absorbed),  and  these  subsequently  arrange  themselves  without 
exception  into  concentric  groups.  These  successive  changes  of  the  pre- 
cipitate may  be  traced  distinctly  even  with  the  naked  eye. 

4.  Ammonia  produces  a  whitish  precipitate  in  solutions  of  salts  of 
brucine ;  this  appears  at  first  like  a  number  of  minute  drops  of  oil,  but 
gradually  changes  (with  absorption  of  water)  to  small  needles.  Imme- 
diately after  it  has  been  formed,  the  precipitate  will  re-dissolve  very 
readily  in  excess  of  the  precipitant ;  and  after  a  very  short  time— or, 
in  dilute  solutions,  after  a  somewhat  longer  time — the  brucine  crystal- 
lizes from  the  ammoniacal  liquid  in  small  concentrically  grouped  needles, 
containing  water  of  crystallization ;  these  do  not  re-dissolve  on  adding 
more  ammonia. 

5.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  added  to  a  neutral  solution  of  a  salt  of 
brucine  produces,  after  a  short  time,  a  precipitate  of  brucine  contain- 
ing water  of  crystallization ;  this  precipitate  consists  of  concentrically 
grouped  silky  needles,  which  are  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant, 
but  dissolve  in  free  carbonic  acid  (compare  Strychnine).  Bicarbonate 
of  soda  gives  no  precipitate  in  acid  solutions  of  salts  of  brucine ;  and  it 
is  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time,  and  with  the  escape  of 
the  carbonic  acid,  that  the  alkaloid  separates  from  the  solution  in 
regular  and  comparatively  large  crystals. 

6.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  dissolves  brucine  and  its  salts,  yielding 
intensely  red  solutions,  which  subsequently  acquire  a  yellowish-red  tint, 
and  turn  yellow  when  warmed.  On  adding  stannous  chloride  or 
colourless  sulphide  of  ammonium  to  the  solution  heated  until  it  hsus 
become  yeUow,  no  matter  whether  concentrated  or  diluted  with  water, 
the  pale  yellow  colour  changes  to  a  most  intense  violet ;  from  concen- 
trated solutions  a  violet  precipitate  separates.  If  hydrosulphide  of 
sodium  is  used  instead  of  the  above-mentioned  reducing  agents,  the 
violet  colour  which  is  formed  at  first  changes  to  green  (St.  Cotton*). 

7.  If  a  little  brucine  is  treated  with  from  4  to  6  drops  of  pure 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  pale  rose-coloured  solution  is  obtained, 
which  afterwards  turns  yellow.  If  it  be  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  containing  nitric  acid  (Erdmann's  mixture  of 
acids  f),  a  transient-red  colour  is  produced,  which  finally  chaiiges  to 
yellow.     This  reaction  is  very  deHcate. 

8.  On  mixing  a  solution  of  a  brucine  salt  with  a  solution  of  mercur- 
ous  nitrate  containing  as  little  free  acid  as  possible,  a  colourless  solution 
is  obtained ;  on  gently  heating  the  mixture  on  the  water-bath,  however, 
a  beautiful  carmine  colour  gradually  appears,  and  slowly  incrjBases  in 
intensity ;  this  coloration  is  very  stable.  Strychnine  under  the  same 
circumstances  yields  no  colour.  1  part  of  brucine  may  be  readily  recog- 
nized in  the  presence  of  20  parts  of  strychnine  in  this  way  (Fluckigerf). 

9.  On  treating  brucine  with  a  solution  of  vanadate  of  ammonia 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (1  :  200),  the  solution  is  coloured 
yellowish-red,  changing  to  a  reddish  orange,  but  soon  becomes  colour- 
less (Mandelinjl). 

10.  On  adding  dichromate  of  potassa  to  a  solution  of  a  brucine 

*  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  9,  111.  t  For  its  preparation,  see  p.  423,  note  «. 

t  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  16,  342.  ||  Ibid,,  28,  236.      .  , 
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salt,  it  at  first  remains  clear,  but  after  some  time  small  yellowish-red 
crystals  are  deposited ;  these  dissolve  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
with  a  brownish-red  coloration. 

11.  On  adding  chlorine  water  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  brucine, 
it  becomes  bright  red ;  ammonia  changes  this  to  yellowish-brown. 

12.  Sulphocyanate  of  potassium  added  to  a  solution  of  a  briicine 
salt  produces  a  granular  crystalline  precipitate  immediately  if  it  is 
concentrated,  but  in  more  dilute  solutions  it  does  not  appear  until  after 
some  time ;  under  the  microscope,  this  precipitate  is  seen  to  be  com- 
posed of  variously  aggregated  polyhedral  crystalline  grains.  Rubbing 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  promotes  the  separation  of  the  precipitate. 

13.  Mercuric  chloride  also  produces  a  white  granular  precipitate, 
which,  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  small  roundish 
crystalline  grains. 

14.  Tannic  acid  throws  down  a  heavy  dirty  white  precipitate  from 
solutions  of  salts  of  brucine ;  this  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid. 

15.  The  most  delicate  tests  for  brucine  among  the  general  reagents 
are  iodized  iodide  of  potassium,  potassium  mercuric  iodide,  phospho- 
molybdic  acid,  and  potassium  bismuth  iodide.* 

3.  Veratrine.t 

§  240. 

1.  Veratrine  occurs  in  various  species  of  veratrum,  especially  in  the 
seeds  of  Veratrum  sahadiUa,  and  in  small  quantity  in  the  rhizomes  of 
F.  album  and  F.  lobdicmum.  It  forms  a  white,  loose,  odourless  powder 
of  a  sharp  burning  taste,  but  not  bitter ;  it  is  exceedingly  poisonous.  It 
has  a  most  irritating  action  on  the  membranes  of  the  nose,  even  the 
most  minute  quantity  of  the  powder  exciting  the  most  violent  sneezing. 
It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  more  readily  when  freshly  pre- 
cipitated than  after  drying.  The  solution  has  a  burning  taste  and  h 
slightly  alkaline  reaction.  The  cold  saturated  solution  becomes  turbid 
when  heated,  but  becomes  clear  again  on  cooling  if  the  heating  has  not 
been  continued  for  any  length  of  time.  Veratrine  is  soluble  in  2  parts 
of  chloroform  and  in  4  parts  of  alcohol,  and  is  somewhat  less  soluble  in 
ether,  amyl  alcohol,  and  benzene,  and  still  less  so  in  light  petroleum. 
At  115°,  it  melts  like  wax,  and,  on  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  transparent 
yellow  mass.  If  cautiously  heated,  it  may  be  sublimed  unchanged 
(see  foot-note  J,  p.  418). 

*  For  other  reactions  of  bnicine  see  Hager,  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  11,  201 ; 
Buckingham,  iUd,,  18,  235;  Dra/jjendorff,  ibid.,  18,  108;  Fraade,  i6u/.,  19, 
87 ;  Palm,  ibid.,  28,  226 ;  Arnold,  ihid.,  83,  229  and  232. 

t  Officinal  veratrine,  which  is  usually  understood  by  the  name  veratrine,  is  a 
mixture  of  two  isomeric  alkaloids,  having  the  composition  G^tH.,NO,,  fCstH^NO,]. 
One  of  these  alkaloids — crystalline  veratrine,  or  cevadine — is  almost  insoluble  in 
water;  theother — ^veratridine — isnotcrystallizable,andi8  soluble  in  water.  They  can- 
not, however,  be  separated  from  one  another  by  this  means,  as  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  cevadine  renders  the  veratridine  insoluble  in  water,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  presence  of  a  small  admixture  of  veratridine  deprives  cevadine  of  its  pro- 
perty  of  crystallizing  (Bosetti).  The  account  of  the  properties  of  veratrine  given 
above  refer  to  the  ''officinal  veratrine."  For  the  method  of  separating  the  mixed 
alkaloids,  see  £.  Schmidt  and  R.  Koppen  (Annalen,  185,  224)  and  Bosetti 
(Pharm.  Centralhalle,  1885,  p.  117). 
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2.  Yeratrine  neutralizes  acids  completely ;  some  of  its  salts  crystal- 
lize with  difficulty,  but  most  of  them  dry  up  to  a  gummy  mass.  They 
are  in  part  soluble  in  water,  and  have  a  sharp  burning  taste. 

3.  Potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  and  the  monocarbonates  of  the 
alkalies  added  to  solutions  of  salts  of  veratrine  throw  down  a  white 
flocculent  precipitate,  which,  immediately  after  precipitation,  does  not 
appear  crystalline  under  the  microscope.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes,  however,  it  alters  its  appearance,  and  small  scattered  clusters 
of  short  prismatic  crystals  may  be  observed  here  and  there,  instead 
of  the  original  coagulated  flakes.  The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  excess 
of  potassa  or  soda,  or  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  It  dissolves  slightly  in 
cold  ammonia,  but  separates  again  on  heating. 

4.  With  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  the 
salts  of  veratrine  behave  like  those  of  strychnine  and  brucine.  Vera- 
trine, however,  separates  readily  on  boiling,  even  from  dilute  solutions. 

5.  When  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  poured  on  veratrine,  the  latter 
agglutinates  in  small  resinous  lumps,  which  afterwards  dissolve  slowly 
in  the  acid.     If  the  veratrine  is  pure,  the  solution  is  colourless. 

6.  If  veratrine  is  treated  with  concentrated  siilphtiric  acid,  it  also 
agglutinates  at  first  into  small  resinous  lumps  :  but  these  dissolve  with 
great  readiness,  forming  a  pale  yellow  solution,  which  at  first  has  a 
greenish-yellow  fluorescence ;  the  solution  gradually  becomes  deeper  in 
colour,  changing  to  a  reddish-yellow,  then  to  an  intense  blood-red,  and 
finally  to  purple-red.  The  colour  lasts  two  or  three  hours,  and  then 
gradually  disappears.  If  the  yellow  solution  is  warmed,  it  at  once 
changes  to  red.  If  a  little  powdered  sugar  be  sprinkled  on  a  thin 
layer  of  the  yellow  solution  of  veratrine  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
water  is  taken  up  and  a  dark-green  colour  is  produced,  which  gradually 
turns  to  an  intense  blue,  and  then  slowly  disappears  (Weppen*).  The 
appearance  of  the  green  colour  is  accelerated  by  breathing  on  the  solu- 
tion. This  reaction  also  takes  place  very  readily  if  about  1  part  of 
veratrine  and  6  parts  of  sugar  (Beckurts) — this  proportion  is  the  best 
(R.  Otto) — ^are  rubbed  up  together,  and  then  mixed  with  not  too  much 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

7.  If  veratrine  is  dissolved  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  a  colour- 
less solution  is  obtained,  which  on  long  boiling  becomes  intensely  red  ; 
the  colour  being  permanent,  the  reaction  is  very  delicate  (Trapp). 

8.  Sulphooyanate  of  potassium  produces  a  flocculent,  gelatinous 
precipitate  in  concentrated  solutions  only  of  salts  of  veratrine. 

9.  If  sufficient  chlorine  water  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of 
veratrine,  the  solution  becomes  intensely  yellow;  ammonia  does  not 
perceptibly  alter  the  colour. 

10.  The  most  delicate  tests  for  veratrine  amongst-  the  general  re- 
agents are  phosphomolybdic  acid,  iodized  iodide  of  potassa,  potassium 
mercuric  iodide,  and  tannic  acid.t 

*  Zeit  anal.  Chem.,  18,  454. 

f  For  other  reactions  of  veratrine,  see  Buckinghanit  Zeit.  anal,  Chem.»  13» 
235;  Godeffroy,  ibid.,  16,  244  ;  Jorissen,  ibid.,  19,  359;  Rossbach  (action  on 
infusoria),  ibid.,  21,  482  ;  Arnold,  i&iVf.,  28,  231  and  234. 
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§  241. 

4.  Atropine,  C,,H„NO,  [C.,h„noj. 

1.  Atropine  occurs  along  with  hyoscyamine  in  all  parts  of  the  deadly 
nightshade  {Atropa  hdladonna)  and  of  the  thorn-apple  {DiUvflra  stra- 
manium)  (Ladenburg,  E.  Schmidt).  It  forms  smaJl  brilliant 
prisms  and  needles ;  when  pure,  it  is  without  odour  and  has  a  nauseous, 
persistently  bitter  taste.  It  melts  at  115°-115'5°  to  a  colourless  liquid 
which  soUdifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling ;  at  140^,  it  volatilizes 
with  partial  decomposition.  When  heated  between  watch-glasses,  it  vola- 
tilizes without  bkickening.  Atropine  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  somewhat  more  easily  in  boiling  water.  The  solution  has  an 
alkaline  reaction,  and  on  boiling  it  some  of  the  atropine  volatilizes  with 
the  steam.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol ;  the  solution  is  optically  active 
(Poehl).  It  is  very  soluble  in  chloroform  and  in  amyl  alcohol,  moi*e 
sparingly  in  ether  and  benzene,  and  almost  insoluble  in  Hght  petroleum. 

2.  Atropine  combines  with  acids,  forming  salts,  some  of  which,  par- 
ticularly the  acid  salts,  do  not  crystallize,  or  only  with  difficulty.  The 
salts  dufiolve  easily  in  water  and  alcohol,  scarcely  at  all  in  ether, 
benzene,  or  amyl  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  the  salts  acquire  a 
dark  colour  by  long  heating. 

3.  Atropine  and  its  salts  are  active  narcotic  poisons ;  applied  to  the 
eye,  they  dilate  the  pupil  for  a  considerable  time.  Hyoscyamine  has 
the  same  action;  but  the  dilatation  in  this  case  is  rather  slower  in 
making  its  appearance,  and  more  lasting. 

4.  Potassa,  soda,  and  monooarbonates  of  the  fixed  alkalies 
added  to  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  of  salts  of  atropine  throw  down 
a  portion  of  the  alkaloid.  The  precipitate,  which  is  at  first  pulverulent, 
does  not  dissolve  in  excess  of  the  precipitant  more  readily  than  in  water ; 
by  long  standing  it  becomes  crystalline.  Ammonia  likewise  produces  a 
predpitate,  soluble  in  excess.  Atropine  is  decomposed  in  contact  with 
fixea  alkalies  or  with  baryta  water,  forming  atropic  acid  and  tropine; 
this  action  takes  place  slowly  in  the  cold,  rapidly  on  heating. 

5.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  and  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies 
do  not  precipitate  solutions  of  salts  of  atropine. 

6.  Chloride  of  gold  added  to  aqueous  solutions  of  salts  of  atropine 
throws  down  a  compound  of  hydrochloride  of  atropine  with  chloride  of 
gold  as  a  yellow  precipitate  which  gradually  becomes  crystalline;  it 
forms  small  lustreless  plates  which  melt  at  135°-137''  (Ladenburg). 

7.  Tannic  acid  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  salt  of  atropine 
throws  down  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  soluble  in  ammonia  and  in 
hydrochloric  acid. 

8.  If  atropine  is  warmed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  until 
the  solution  is  shghtly  brown,  and  a  few  drops  of  water  are  then  added 
to  it,  it  evolves  an  agreeable  odour,  recalling  that  of  the  sloe  blossom.  If 
a  fragment  of  dichromate  of  potassa  is  added  to  the  hot  solution,  the 
odour  developed  recalls  that  of  the  flowenS  of  Spirea  vimariay  and  on 
continued  heating  resembles  that  of  essence  of  bitter  almonda  (Gugli- 
elmo,  Pfeiffer). 

This  odour  of  flowers  so  characteristic  of  atropine  is  also  produced 
when  some  crystals  of  chromic  acid  are  gently  warmed  with  atropine 
until  the  chromic  acid  turns  green  from  incipient  reduction  (Brunner). 
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9.  If  atropine  or  an  atropine  salt  is  treated  with  a  little  fuming 
nitric  cuddy  evaporated  to  dr3ntie8s  on  the  water-hath,  and,  after  cooling, 
a  few  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  are  added  to  the  residue, 
a  violet  coloration  appears,  which  soon  passes  into  red ;  this  is  character- 
istic of  atropine  (Vitali). 

10.  If  atropine  is  mixed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  a 
white  porcelain  tile,  and  a  crystal  of  nitrite  of  potassa  stirred  into 
the  mixture,  it  becomes  deep  yellow  or  orange-coloured.  If  now  a  few 
drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potcussa  are  added,  the  mixture  turns  a 
magnificent  reddish-violet,  which  quickly  changes  to  a  pale  rose  colour 
(Arnold). 

1 1.  Picric  acid  does  not  behave  in  the  same  way  with  all  samples  of 
commercial  atropine.  A  solution  of  English  atropine  sulphate  becomes 
turbid  from  the  formation  of  small  amorphous  drops.  On  warming  the 
solution  until  it  becomes  clear,  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool,  beautiful 
rectangular  crystalline  plates  separate.  German  atropine  sulphate, 
however,  on  the  addition  of  picric  acid,  yields  an  immediate  crystalline 
precipitate,  and  only  very  rarely  an  amorphous  turbidity.  The  crj'^stals 
are  also  small  rectangular  plates  (Hager*). 

12.  Phosphomolybdic  acid  and  iodized  potassium  iodide  are  the  most 
delicate  of  the  general  reagents  for  the  detection  of  atropine.t 

§  242. 

Recapitulation  and    Remarks. 

Strychnine  maybe  separated  from  brucine,  veratrine,  and  atropine  by 
means  of  cold  absolute  alcohol,  since  it  is  insoluble  in  this  solvent,  whilst 
the  other  alkaloids  dissolve  readily  in  it.  Brucine  may  be  separated 
from  strychnine  by  means  of  chromat^  of  potassa;  for  this  purpose, 
chromate  of  potassa  is  added  to  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  the 
alkaloids  in  weak  acetic  acid ;  almost  the  whole  of  the  strychnine  then 
separates  as  chromate,  whilst  the  brucine  remains  in  solution  ( R.  Otto ). 
Strychnine  is  most  conveniently  identified  by  the  reaction  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  the  above-mentioned  oxidizing  agents;;!:  also  by  its  crystalline 
form  when  thrown  down  by  alkalies  (viewed  under  the  microscope); 
and  lastly,  by  the  form  of  the  precipitates  produced  by  sulphocyanate 
of  potassium  and  by  mercuric  chloride.  Brucine  and  veratrine  may  be 
separated  from  atropine  by  making  the  solution  alkaline  and  shaking 

*  From  this  reaction,  and  also  from  the  behaviour  of  different  samples  of 
atropine  sulphate  with  a  solution  of  iodized  {lotassium  iodide,  Hager  considers 
that  the  officinal  atropine  consists  of  two  different  alkaloids  ( Hager' s  com- 
mentary on  the  Crerman  Pharmacopoeia,  1,  422).  According  to  PdhI,  picric  acid 
has  no  action  on  pnre  atropine  salts  (Zeit.  anal.  Chem. ,  18,  629). 

t  For  other  atropine  reactions,  vuZe  Godeffroy,  Zeit.  anal.  Chem.,  16,  244; 
Rossbach,  Action  on  Infosoria,  ibid,,  21,  482 ;  Vitali,  i6u2.,  21,  581 ;  Palm, 
ibid,,  28,  226. 

X  The  only  sobstance  besides  curarine  (see  above)  which  shows  somewhat 
analogous  reactions  in  this  respect  is  nniline.  A.  Guy  has,  however,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  aniline,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  oxidizing  agents, 
acquires  a  pale  green  tint  at  lirst,  which  gradually  deepens,  and  only  then  changes 
to  a  magnificent  blue,  which  remains  for  some  time,  but  finally  tunis  black. 
Brucine  does  not  interfere  with  the  colour  reaction  which  strychnine  gives  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  chromate  of  potassa,  if  some  nitric  acid  is  first 
added  to  the  solution  of  the  alkaloids  in  sulphuric  add  and  the  colour  reaction 
produced  by  brucine  allowed  to  fade  away  beiore  adding  the  dichromate  of  potassa. 

Ff2 
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with  ligat  [letroleum  (Dragendorff);  this  takes  up  the  brucine  and 
yeratrine,  but  not  the  atropine.  By  separating  the  aqueous  liquid  from 
the  light  petroleum  and  shaking  it  with  ether,  the  atropine  may  be 
obtained  in  ethereal  solution.  Brucine  and  veratrine  are  not  readily 
separated  from  one  another,  but  may  be  detected  in  presence  of  each 
other ;  for  this  purpose,  the  best  tests  for  brucine  are  the  reactions 
with  nitric  acid  and  stannous  chloride  or  sulphide  of  ammonium,  or  it 
may  be  recognized  by  the  crystalline  form  of  the  precipitate  thrown 
down  by  ammonia  from  solutions  of  salts  of  brucine.  Yeratrine  is 
distinguished  from  brucine  and  the  other  alkaloids  treated  of,  by  its 
characteristeric  behaviour  when  gently  heated,  and  also  by  the  crystalline 
form  of  the  precipitate  produced  by  alkalies  in  solutions  of  its  salt<;. 
To  distinguish  veratrine  in  presence  of  brucine,  the  reaction  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or  with  hydrochloric  acid  should  be  selected. 

C.    PROPERTIES  AND  REACTIONS  OF  CERTAIN  NON-NITROGENOUS 
COMPOUNDS  ALLIED  TO  THE  ALKALOIDS. 

These  compounds,  Salicin,  Digitalin,  and  Picrotoxin.  will 
be  considered  here,  although  they  are  not  alkaloids. 

§  243. 

1.  SaUcin,  C„H„0,,  [C,.h.A] 

1.  Salicin  exists  in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  most  kinds  of  willow  and 
some  kinds  of  poplar.  It  forms  either  white  crystalline  needles  and 
scales  of  silky  lustre,  or,  where  the  crystals  are  very  small,  as  a  silky 
powder.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  is  somewhat  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
and  cold  alcohol,  but  more  easily  when  boiling ;  it  is  insoluble  in  ether, 
but  soluble  in  potassa  and  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  melts  at  198*,  and 
is  decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature. 

2.  Salicin  is  not  thrown  down  by  any  reagent,  with  the  exception  of  . 
acetate  of  lead,  in  such  a  state  of  combination  that  the  salicin  can  be 
i-ecovered  from  the  precipitate ;  acetate  of  lead,  however,  with  a  hot 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  salicin,  yields  a  precipitate  which  is 

a  compound  of  salicin  with  lead  oxide. 

3.  If  salicin  is  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  aggluti- 
nates into  a  resinous  lump,  and  acquires  an  intense  blood-red  coloui*. 
the  sulphuric  acid  remaining  unaltered  at  first.  Solution,  however, 
slowly  takes  place,  and  the  acid  gradually  becomes  red  in  proportion  us 
the  substance  dissolves. 

4.  If  hydrochloric  acid  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  salicin  and  the  mixture  boiled  for  a  short  time, 
it  suddenly  becomes  turbid,  sugar  is  formed,  and  a  white  flocculent 
agglutinating  precipitate  (saliretin)  is  deposited.  If  1  or  2  drops  of  a 
solution  of  chromate  of  potassa  be  added  to  the  liquid  containing  the 
precipitate,  and  the  whole  boiled,  the  saliretin  will  acquire  a  bright 
rose  colour,  the  characteristic  odour  of  salicylic  aldehyde  being  emitted 
at  the  same  time.  If  the  solution  is  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  dichromate  of  potassa  in  a  small  retort,  the  receiver  of  which 
contains  a  little  water,  the  salicylic  aldehyde  in  the  distillate  may  be  , 
readily  detected  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  neutral  ferric  chloride ;  this 
produces  an  intense  violet  coloration  (Parrot). 
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5.  Perrio  chloride  colours  solutions  of  salicin  a  pale  brown,  but, 
on  boiling,  the  solution  becomes  colourless,  whilst  a  duU  yellow  precipi- 
tfite  is  formed. 

6.  On  heating  a  solution  of  salicin  with  nitrate  of  silver  i^olutign 
to  which  excess  of  ammonia  and  either  potassa  or  soda  has  been  added, 
t>he  silver  is  reduced,  and  a  brilhant  mirror  of  metallic  silver  is  formed. 
Other  glucosides,mannitol,  cane  sugar,  and  grape  sugar,  yield  the  same 
reaction  (E.  Salkowski). 

7.  On  moistening  a  little  salicin  with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
pure  chloride  of  zinc  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (0*1  gram  of  fused 
zinc  chloride,  3  c.c.  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  and  3  c.c.  of  water), 
and  evaporating  to  drjmess  on  the  water-bath,  an  intensely  violet-red 
residue  is  obtained  (A.  Jorissen). 

8.  Salicin  does  not  neutralize  acids,  nor  does  it  combine  with  them. 

§  244. 
2.  Digitalin. 

1.  The  preparations  met  with  in  commerce  under  the  name  of 
digitalin  dift'er  greatly  in  their  properties.  They  consist  of  mixtures  of 
the  active  principles  of  Digitalis  purpurea  with  their  decomposition  pro- 
ducts. Schmeideberg  states  that  the  following  occur : — D i g i t o x i n 
(very  poisonous),  digitalin  and  digitalei'n  (both  poisonous),  and 
digit  on  in,  which  has  a  feeble  action.*  Other  investigators,  however, 
have  arrived  at  quite  different  results;  so  that  the  investigation  of 
the  active  principles  of  the  digitalis  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  complete. 
The  constituents  of  commercial  digitalin  vary  greatly  in  different 
specimens ;  they  contain  no  nitrogen,  but  belong  to  the  glucosides  or 
bitter  principles. 

2.  For  practical  purposes,  two  varieties  of  commercial  digitalin  have 
to  be  considered,  namely,  the  German,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
the  French,  which  dissolves  but  sparingly;  both,  however,  have  the 
same  physiological  action.  German  digitalin  is,  according  to  most 
accounts,  an  amorphous  powder,  although  R.  Otto  states  that  it  is 
crystalline  when  seen  under  the  microscope ;  it  dissolves  in  cold  water, 
forming  a  neutral,  turbid,  bitter  solution,  which  froths  strongly  when 
shaken.  Ethyl  and  amyl  alcohol  dissolve  it  completely,  but  it  is  only 
partially  soluble  in  ether,  benzene,  or  chloroform,  and  not  at  all  in  light 
petroleum.  French  (Nativelle's)  digitalin  occurs  in  the  form  of 
loose  tufts  of  slender  needles,  and  has  a  neutral  reaction.  It  is  only 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  its  bitter  taste  does  not  become 
apparent  until  after  some  time ;  it  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  benzene, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  chloroform  and  in  alcohol.  HomoUe's  French 
digitalin  exhibits  somewhat  different  properties.  It  forms  white  or 
yellowish-white  granules  or  scales,  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  has 
a  neutral  reaction,  and  very  bitter  taste ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  90  per 
cent,  alcohol,  but  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  ether.  All  digitalins 
may  be  -dissolved  by  saturating  them  with  glacial  acetic  axiid  and  then 
adding  water  (Dragendorfft). 

*  N.  Rep.  Pharm.,  24,  89;  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1875,  262,  which  may  be  con- 
sulted for  the  details  of  the  properties  of  the  separate  constituents. 

t  See-  his  **  Oerichtlich-ehem,  Ermittelung  von  Qifte^^^  second  edition  (St. 
Petersburg :  Schmitzdorff,  1876),  p.  274. 
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8«  If  a  solution  of  commercial  digitalin  prepared  with  glacial  acetic 
add  is  shaken  up  with  chloroform  at  35*^,  the  whole,  or  at  least  the 
greater  part,  of  the  active  principles  are  extracted  by  the  chloroform, 
and  maj  be  separated  by  washing  the  chloroform  with  water,  filtering,* 
and  evaporating  to  dryness  at  30^. 

4.  Chi  treating  commercial  digitalin,  or  the  residue  obtained  from 
the  evaporation  of  the  chloroform  in  3,  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  or  with  the  di-  or  tri-hydrate  of  sulphuric  add — the  latter  being 
preferable  if  foreign  organic  substances  are  present — (Dragendorff), 
and  then  adding,  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  1  or  2  drops  of  a  solution 
of  bromine  and  stirring,  a  characteristic  t  purple  colour,  more  or  less 
pure,  is  produced.^:  Instead  of  the  bromine  solution,  Dragendorff 
recommends  a  solution  of  1  part  of  potassa  dissolved  in  5  parts  of  water 
to  which  bromine  has  been  added  until  a  permanent  yellow  colour  is 
produced. 

This  reaction,  which  was  first  mentioned  by  Grandeau,  and  sub- 
sequently confirmed  by  J.  Otto  (who  employed  bromine  water), 
Dragendorff,  and  others,  is  very  delicate,  and,  according  to  Dragen- 
dorff,  takes  place  very  distinctly  with  0*0002  gram  of  commercial 
digitalin. 

5.  Besides  the  reaction  described  in  4,  the  phyaidogicdl  action  of  the 
reddue  from  the  evaporation  of  the  chloroform  solution  in  3  must  be 
ascertained  (Dragendorfflj). 

§245. 

8.  Picrotoxin,  C,,H,p„  [C„h,aii3. 

1.  Picrotoxin,  the  poisonous  principle  of  cocculus  indicus,  the 
fruit  of  Menispermvmfh  coccultts,  forms  white  brilliant  four-sided  prisms 
or  needles.  It  is  without  odour,  very  bitter,  a  narcotic  poison,  melts 
at  199*-200**,  and  gives  off  emp3rreuniatic  vapours. 

2.  Picrotoxin  is  neutral.  It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more 
easily  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallizes  from  the  solution  in  needles 
on  cooling  or  evaporation.  Hot  alcohol  dissolves  it  very  readily :  the 
concentrated  solution,  when  cold,  solidifies  to  a  silky  mass;  more  dilute 
solutions  give  silky  needles  on  evaporation.  Picrotoxin  is  only  sparingly 
soluble  in  ether,  but  dissolves  easily  in  chloroform,  amyl  alcohol,  and 
glacial  acetic  acid.  It  may  be  removed  from  its  acidified  solution  by 
shaking  it  up  with  ether,  chloroform,  or  amyl  alcohol  (but  not  with 
benzene  or  light  petroleum).     Mere  traces,  however,  are  taken  up  by 

*  If  the  chloroform  solution  appears  mucilaginous,  a  few  drops  of  absolute 
alcohol  should  be  added  before  filtering. 

t  Delphinin  exhibits  a  similar  reaction.  Oo  shaking  up  an  acid  solution  of 
delphinin,  however,  with  chloroform,  only  a  mere  trace  passes  into  the  chloroform. 

t  FlUckieer  has,  however,  observed  that  Nativelle's  crystidlized  digitalin 
behaves  in  a  different  manner  (Phann.  Centralhalle,  1873,  275). 

li  Dragendorff's  **Beitr&ge  zur  gerichtUchen  Chemie  einzdner  organiseher 
Gifie'*  (St.  Petersburg:  H.  Schmitzdorff),  1872,  p.  34. 

t  V.  Barth  and  Kretschy  (Zeit  anaL  Ghem.,  19, 360,  and  21, 582)  have  isolated 
from  commercial  picrotoxin  two  other  compounds— ^ncrotin  and  aiMmirtin,  Both 
the  correctness  of  the  formula  given  above  and  also  the  presence  of  the  two  last- 
named  compounds  in  conmiercial  picrotoxin  have  been  contested  by  Paternd,  and 
Oglialoro,  and  also  by  £.  Schmidt  and  Lbwenhardt  (ibid.,  21,  581). 
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ether,  chloroform,  or  amyl  alcohol  from  the  alkaline  solutions.  The 
ethereal  solution  when  evaporated  leaves  the  picrotoxin  in  the  form  of 
a  powder  or  crystalline  scales. 

3.  Acids  do  not  neutralize  picrotoxin,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
acetic  acid,  do  not  increase  its  solubility  in  water. 

4.  Ammonia,  potassa,  and  soda  dissolve  picrotoxin  freely ;  acids, 
even  carbonic  acid,  precipitate  it  again  from  the  concentrated  solution. 
Picrotoxin  therefore  possesses  the  character  of  an  acid  rather  than  of  a  . 
base.     On  heating  the  solutions  of  picrotoxin  in  potassa  or  soda  they 
become  yeUow  or  yellowish-red. 

5.  When  picrotoxin  is  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it 
dissolves,  forming  a  saf&on-yeUow  solution,  and  on  adding  a  trace  of 
didiromate  of  potassa,  the  colour  becomes  violet-red,  and  ultimately 
changes  to  apple-green  (Kohler). 

6.  If  dry  commercial  picrotoxin  is  rubbed  up  with  three  times  the 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
excess  of  strong  aqueous  soda  added,  the  mixture  becomes  brick- 
red;  the  colour  gradually  disappears  (Langley).  Dragendorff  has 
modified  this  reaction  by  moistening  the  picrotoxin  with  a  little 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  warming  on  the  water-bath  until  the.  residue 
is  dry^  then  moistening  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  finally  adding  excess  of  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  soda. 
In  this  way,  a  pale  red  colour  is  obtained  even  with  0*1  mgrm.  of  sub- 
stance. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  pure  picrotoxin  as  prepared  by  Bart h  and 
Kretschy  exhibits  this  reaction.  A  specimen  prepared  by  Langley 
did  not  yield  it. 

7.  If  a  solution  of  picrotoxin  containing  potassa  or  soda  is  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  tartrate  of  copper  and  potassa  (Fehling's  solu- 
tion) and  warmed  gently,  cuprous  oxide  separates. 

8.  Iodized  iodide  of  potassium,  picric  acid,  tannic  acid, 
gold  chloride,  and  platinum  chloride  do  not  give  a  precipitate  with 
solutions  of  picrotoxin ;  lead  acetate,  however,  precipitates  its  ammonia- 
cal  solution  (Palm*). 


D.  SYSTEMATIC  COUESE  FOR    THE    DETECTION    OF    THE    ALKALOIDS 
AND  ALSO  OP  SALICIN,  DIGITALIN,   AND  PICROTOXIN. 

In  the  methods  to  be  described  under  a  and  6,  it  is  presupposed  that 
the  non-volatUe  alkaloids,  &c.,  are,  in  concentrated  aqueous  solution, 
dissolved  by  means  of  an  acid,  and  free  from  any  substances  which 
would  obscure  or  modify  the  reactions.  "When  the  method  to  be 
employed  under  these  circumstances  has  been  considered,  other  methods 
will  be  described  under  e  which  are  convenient  if  colouring  or  ex- 
tractive matters  are  present,  and  in  which  the  detection  of  voUUile 
alkaloids  will  be  included. 

*  For  the  detection  of  picrotoxin  by  means  of  physiological  experimenti,  see 
Dragendorff,  p.  ^9  of  '*  Beitrdg§ zur gerichtl  Chem."  (St.  Petersburg.:  Wienecke, 
1884): 
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a.  Detection  of  the  Non-volatile  Alkaloids,  &c.,  in  an  Aqueous 
Solution  containing  only  one  of  these  Substances. 

§246. 

1.  A  drop  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  portion  of  the 
solution,  and  then  some  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  or  of 
phosphomolybdic  acid. 

a.  No  precipitate  is  formed:  absence  of  all  alkaloids; 
possible  presence  of  salicin,  digitalin,  picrotoxin.     Pass  on  to  5. 

h.  A  precipitate  is  formed.  There  is  cause  to  suspect  the 
presence  of  an  alkaloid.     Pass  on  to  2. 

2.  To  a  portion  of  the  aqueous  solution,  dilute  potassa  or  soda  is 
added  drop  by  drop,  until  the  liquid  acquires  a  scarcely  perceptible 
alkaline  reaction ;  it  is  then  stirred,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  some 
time. 

a.  No  precipitate  is  formed :  this  is  a  proof,  if  the  solu- 
tion is  concentrated,  of  the  absence  of  all  alkaloids ;  if  the  solution 
is  dilute,  however,  there  is  a  possibility  that  atropine  may  be 
present.  In  this  case,  other  portions  of  the  solution  are  tested  for 
atropine  with  chloride  of  gold,  by  heating  with  sulphuric  acid, 
by  treatment  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  &c,f  as  described  in  §  241, 
6,  8,  and  9. 

b,  A  precipitate  is  formed.  Potassa  or  soda  is  added  drop 
by  drop  until  the  solution  is  strongly  alkaline,  and,  if  it  does  not 
become  clear,  some  water  is  also  added. 

a.  The  precipitate  disappears :  morphine  or  atropine.  -Test  a 
fresh  portion  of  the  solution  with  iodic  acid  (§  233,  12). 

aa.  There  is  separation  of  iodine :  morphine.     Confirm  by 
§  233,  7,  8,  and  9. 

hb.  There  is  no  separation  of  iodine :  atropine.     Confirm 
as  in  a. 

p.  The  precipitate  does  not  disappear :  presence  of  an  alkaloid 
of  the  second  or  third  group  (atropine  excepted).  Pass  on 
to  3. 

3.  To  another  portion  of  the  original  solution,  2  or  3  drops  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and  then  a  saturated  solution  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  until  the  acid  reaction  just  vanishes ;  the  mixture  is 
then  stirred  actively  with  a  glass  rod,  rubbing  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  allowed  to  remain  half  an  hour. 

a.  No  precipitate  is  formed:  absence  of  narcotine  and 
cinchonine.     Pass  on  to  4. 

b,  A  precipitate  is  formed:  narcotine,  cinchonine, perhaps 
also  quinine  (since  its  precipitation  by  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  water  present).  Ammonia  in  excess 
is  added  to  a  portion  of  the  original  solution,  then  a  sufficient 
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quantity  of  ether  containing  2  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  the  .whole  is 
shaken. 

o.  The  precipitate  re-dissolves  in  the  ether,  the  dear  liquid  sepa- 
rating into  two  distinct  layers :  narcotine  or  quinine.  To  dis- 
tinguish between  them,  a  fresh  portion  of  the  original  solution 
is  tested  with  chlorine  water  and  ammonia.  If  the  solution 
turns  green,  quinine  is  present;  if  yellowish-red,  narcotine. 
As  a  confirmatory  test  for  narcotine,  employ  the  reaction  with 
sulphuric  acid  containing  nitric  acid  (§  234,  6). 

0.  The  precipitate  does  not  re-dissolve  in  the  ether  ;cinchonine. 
Confirm  by  its  behaviour  on  heating  (§  236,  3)  or  with  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  (§  236,  8). 

4.  A  portion  of  the  original  substance,  or  of  the  residue  obtained  by 
evaporating  the  original  solution  to  dryness,  is  put  into  a  watch-glass, 
and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  added. 

tt.  A  rose-coloured  solution  is  obtained,  which  becomes  intensely 
red  on  addition  of  nitric  acid :  brucine.  Confirm  by  nitric  acid 
and  stannous  chloride  (§  239,  6). 

b.  A  yellow  solution  is  obtained,  which  gradually  turns  yellowish- 
red,  blood-red,  and  crimson :  veratrine. 

c.  A  yeUow  solution  is  obtained,  which  remains  colourless  even 
on  standing..  A  fragment  of  chromate  of  potassa  is  added:  a 
deep  blue  coloration  indicates  strychnine;  no  change  indicates 
quinine.     Confirm  by  chlorine  water  and  ammonia*^ 

5.  To  determine  whether  the  solution  contains  salicin,  digitalin,  or 
picrotoxin,  a  portion  of  the  original  dry  substance,  or  the  residue 
obtained  on  evaporating  the  solution,  is  treated  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.' 

a.  The  substance  becomes  at  once  Uood-red,  and  then  slowly 
dissolves,  forming  a  red  solution :  salicin.  Confirm  by  heating 
a  small  portion  of  the  solution  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  (§  243,  4). 

b.  The  substance  dissolves  with  a  saffron-yellow  colour,  and,  on 
adding  a  trace  of  dichromate  of  potassa,  a  violet-red  coloration  is 
produced ,  finally  changing  to  apple-green :  picrotoxin.  Confirm 
by  nitric  acid  and  soda  (§  245,  6). 

c.  The  substance  dissolves  to  a  reddish-brown  solution,  which, 
on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  bromine  water,  changes  to  a  more  or 
less  pure  purple  (§  244,  4):  digitalin. 

b.  Detection  of  the  Non- volatile  Alkaloids,  &c.,  in  Aqueous  Solu- 
tions which  may  contain  several  or  all  of  these  Substances. 

§247. 

1.  The  solution  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  a^id,  shaken  with 
pure  ether  free  from  alcohol,  and  the  ethereal  layer  allowed  to  evi^nicate 
in  a  glass  dish. 
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a.  There  is  no  residne:  absence  of  digitaliii  (Gennan*) 
and  picrotozin.     Pass  on  to  2. 

b.  There  is  a  residue :  digitalin  and  picrotoxin  may  be 
suspected,  and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  other  substances 
may  pass  into  ethereal  solution  under  these  drcumstanoes,  such 
as  oxedic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  lactic  acid  (J.  Otto).  The  aqueous 
residue  is  again  shaken  up  with  fresh  ether,  in  order  to  remove 
whatever  is  soluble  in  ether  as  completely  as  possible,  and  the 
ethereal  layer  allowed  to  evaporate.  The  e^diausted  aqueous 
residue  is  examined  according  to  2,  whilst  the  residue  left  on 
evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  which  may  contain  traces  of 
atropine,  is  treated  as  follows : — 

a.  A  portion  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  allowed 
to  evaporate  slowly :  long  silky  needles  radiating  from  a  point 
indicate  picrotoxin.     Confirm  according  to  §  245. 

fi.  A  portion  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
bromine  water  added  :  a  more  or  less  pure  purple  colour  indi- 
cates digitalin. 

y.  Traces  of  atropine  can  only  be  recognized  by  the  pro- 
perty which  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  residue  possesses  of 
dilating  the  pupil. 

2.  A  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  portion 
of  the  aqueous  solution,  and  to  another  portion  some  phosphomolybdic 
acid. 

a.  A  precipitate  is  produced  in  both  cases:  alkaloids 
are  indicated.     Pass  on  to  3. 

b.  No  precipitate  is  produced  in  either  case:  alkaloids 
are  absent.     Pass  on  to  test  for  salicin  according  to  §  243. 

3.  To  a  small  portion  of  the  aqueous  solution,  potassa  or  soda  Ls 
added  until  it  is  just  alkaline ;  observe  whether  a  precipitate  is  produced 
or  not,  then  add  potassa  or  soda  in  good  excess,  and  dilute  with  water. 

a.  No  precipitate  is  produced  by  potassa  or  soda,  or 
the  precipitate  produced  has  re-dissolved:  presence  of 
atropine  or  morphine,  absence  of  all  other  alkaloids.  Another 
larger  portion  of  the  aqueous  solution  is  mixed  with  bicarbonate  of 
potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  stirred,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  some 
time. 

.  o.  1^0  precipitate  is  produced :  absence  of  morphine.  Soda  is 
added  to  the  solution,  it  is  shaken  with  ether,  and  the  ether 
separated  and  allowed  to  evaporate;  the  residue  is  tested  for 
atropine  according  to  §  241,  6,  8,  and  9. 

j8.  A  precipitate  is  prodticed  :  morphine.  The  precipitate  is 
coUected  and  tested  for  morphine  according  to  §  233,  7, 8,  and  9, 
whilst  the  filtrate  is  tested  for  atropine  according  to  a. 

5.  A  precipitate  is  prodticed  by  potassa  or  soda, 
which  does  not  re-dissolve  inexcessof  the  precipitant 

*  Hie  French  must  be  dissolved  by  chloroform,  which  also  takes  np  any  narcotine 
wbich  may  be  present. 
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or  by  moderate  dilation:  a  larger  portion  of  the  acidified 
aqueous  solution  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  small  sample 
3,  and  filtered.  The  precipitate  is  examined  according  to  4,  whilst 
the  alkaline  filtrate  is  shaken  with  ether,  allowed  to  remain  for  an 
hour  in  order  that  the  morphine  which  has  at  first  dissolved  in 
the  ether  may  separate  again  as  completely  as  possible,  and  the 
ethereal  layer  separated  from  the  aqueous  solution.  The  ether  is 
allowed  to  evaporate,  and  the  residue  tested  for  atropine  accord- 
ing to  §  2.41,  6,  8,  and  9,  whilst  the  morphine  is  thrown  down 
from  the  alkaline  aqueous  solution  by  carbonic  acid  (§  233,  4) 
and  tested  according  to  §  233,  7,  8,  and  9. 

4.  The  precipitate  obtained  in  3,  6,  is  washed  with  cold  water,  dis- 
solved in  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  solution  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  added  until  the  acid  reaction  has  disappeared ;  it  is  then 
stirred  actively,  rubbing  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  allowing  it  to  remain 
for  an  hour. 

a.  No  precipitate  is  formed:  absence  of  narcotine  and 
cinchonine.  The  solution  is  boiled  down  nearly  to  dryness,  and 
the  residue  taken  up  with  cold  water.  If  nothing  insoluble 
remains,  pass  on  to  6 ;  if  there  is  a  residue,  it  must  be  examined 
according  to  5  for  quinine  (of  which  a  small  amount  may  be 
present),  strychnine,  brucine,  and  veratrine. 

b,  A  precipitate  is  formed.  (This  may  contain  narcotine, 
cinchonine,  and  quinine ;  compare  §  246,  8,  6.)  The  precipitate  is 
collected  and  the  filtrate  examined  according  to  a  ;  the  precipitate 
IB  treated  as  follows : — It  is  washed  with  cold  water,  dissolved  in  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia  added  in  excess,  and  then  a  suffi-' 
cient  quantity  of  ether  containing  2  per  cent,  of  alcohoL 

o.  The  precipitate  dissolves  completdy  in  the  ether,  and  two 
dear  layers  are  formed :  absence  of  cinchonine,  presence  of 
quinine  or  narcotine.  The  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated,  the 
residue  taken  up  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  enough 
water  to  make  the  dilution  at  least  1  :  200 ;  bicarbonate  of  soda 
is  then  added  until  it  is  neutral,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to 
remain  for  some  time.  A  precipitate  indicates  narcotine :  this 
should  be  confirmed  by  chlorine  water  and  anunonia,  also  by 
sulphuric  acid  containing  nitric  acid  (§  234).  The  dear  aqueous 
solution,  or  the  filtrate  from  the  narcotine,  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  product  treated  with  water.  If  a  residue 
remains,  it  is  washed,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  chlorine 
water  and  ammonia  added ;  a  green  coloration  indicates  qui- 
nine. 

/3.  The  precipitate  does  not  dissolve  in  the  ether,  or  hut  incom- 
ptetdy :  cinchonine,  perhaps  also  quinine  or  narcotine.  The 
mixture  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  tested  as  in  a  for  quinine  and 
narcotine;  the  precipitate  consists  of  cinchonine,  and  may  be 
further  tested  according  to  §  236,  3  and  8. 

5.  The  insoluble  residue  of  4,  a — ^left  on  evaporating  the  solution  to 
which  bicarbonate  of  soda  has  been  added — is  washed  with  water  and 
examined  for  quinine  (of  which  a  small  quantity  may  be  present), 
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strychnine,  brucine,  and  veratrine  as  follows : — It  is  dried  in  a  water- 
bath,  and  digested  with  absolute  alcohol. 

a.  It  dissolves  completely:  absence  of  strychnine,  presence 
of  (quinine,)  brucine,  or  veratrine.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and,  if  quinine  has  already 
been  detected,  the  residue  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one  being 
tested  for  brucine  with  nitric  acid  and  stannous  chloride  (§  239, 6), 
the  other  for  veratrine  by  means  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  (§  240,  6).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  quinine  has  as  yet  been 
detected,  the  residue  is  divided  into  three  portions,  a,  6,  c  ;  a  and  b 
are  examined  for  brucine  and  veratrine  in  the  manner  just 
stated,  and  c  for  quinine  with  chlorine  water  and  ammonia.  If 
brucine  is  present,  however,  c  must  be  treated  with  absolute  ether, 
the  ethereal  solution  evaporated,  and  the  residue  examined  for 
quinine. 

h.  It  does  not  dissolve,  or  at  least  not  entirely:  pre- 
sence of  strychnine,  perhaps  also  of  (quinine,)  brucine,  and 
veratrine.  It  is  filtered  and  the  filtrate  examined  for  (quinine,) 
brucine,  and  veratrine  as  directed  in  5,  a.  The  precipitate 
is  shown  to  be  strychnine  by  the  reaction  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
chromate  of  potassa'  (§  238,  8). 

6.  Salicin  has  still  to  be  tested  for  :  for  this  purpose,  more  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added  to  the  rest  of  the  acidified  aqueous  solution  which 
has  been  exhausted  with  ether,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  some  time.  If 
no  precipitate  is  formed,  salicin  is  absent,  but  if  there  is  a  precipitate 
the  presence  of  salicin  is  indicated;  this  is  confirmed  by  adding 
chromate  of  potassa  to  the  precipitated  liquid,  and  boiling  (§  243,  4), 
and  also  by  testing  the  original  substance  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  (§  243,  3). 

c.  Detection  of  the  Alkaloids  and  of  Digitalin  and  Picrotoxin 
in  Presence  of  Extractive  and  Colouring  Matters,  Vegetable  or 
Animal. 

The  presence  of  mucilaginous,  extractive,  and  colouring  matters 
renders  the  detection  of  the  alkaloids  incomparably  more  diificult.  These 
matters  obscure  the  reactions  so  much  that  we  are  not  able  even  to 
ascertain,  by  a  preliminary  experiment,  whether  the  substance  under 
examination  contains  alkaloids  or  not.  Several  methods  will  be  given 
in  the  following  sections  by  means  of  which  the  separation  of  the 
alkaloids  from  such  extraneous  matters  may  be  eflfected,  and  their  detec- 
tion made  practicable.  One  or  other  of  these  methods  must  be  chosen 
according  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case. 

It  mustj  however,  be  carefully  noted  that  these  methods  have  reference 
.merely  to  the  alkaloids  described  in  this  work.  This  section,  consequently, 
although  well-adapted  as  an  introduction  to  the  practice  of  such  work, 
is  not  sufliciently  extended  for  actual  chemical  researches,  not  only  for  the 
reason  given  above,  but  also  because  the  ptomaines  (cadaveric  alkaloids) 
have  not  been  included,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  scope  of  this 
treatise.  When  parts  of  animal  bodies  have  to  be  examined,  the  danger 
of  mistaking  ptomaines  for  vegetable  alkaloids,  as  ha6  already  frequently 
happened,  must  be  very  cai-efully  guarded  against.     This  mistake  may 
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easily  arise  if  the  presence  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  vegetable 
alkaloids  is  inferred  from  a  single  reaction,  as  there  are  various  kinds  of 
ptomaines,  and  in  particular  some  which  give  single  reactions  strikingly 
like  those  obtained  with  certain  vegetable  alkaloids.  For  actual  chemico* 
legal  investigations,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  consult  works  which  on 
the  one  hand  treat  of  all  or  almost  all  the  alkaloids,  &c.,  or  at  all  events 
those  which  have  poisonous  properties,  and  on  the  other  hand  take 
the  ptomaines  into  account.* 

1.  STAs'sf  Method  fob  the  Detection  of  Poisonous  Alka- 
loids (also  Digitalin  and  Picrotoxin),  modified  by  J. 

AND    R.    OtTO.J 

§  248. 

Stasis  process  depends  on  the  following  facts : — 

a.  The  acid  salts  of  the  alkaloids  are  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol. 

fi.  The  neutral  and  acid  salts  of  the  alkaloids  are  mostly  insoluble 
in  ether.  On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  salts  of  the  alkaloids  do  not 
usually  pass  into  ethereal  solution  when  the  neutral  or  acid  solution 
is  shaken  with  ether,  whilst,  on  the  other,  the  alkaloids  pass  into 
aqueous  solution  as  acid  sulphates  when  the  ethereal  solution  of 
the  pure  alkaloid  is  shaken  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

y.  If  an  aqueous  solution  containing  neutral  or  acid  salts  of 
alkaloids  is  mixed  with  caustic,  carbonated,  or  bicarbonated  alkalies, 
the  alkaloids  are  liberated,  and,  on  shaking  the  alkaline  solution 
with  ether  or  amyl  alcohol,  the  pure  alkaloids  are  taken  up  by  the 
ether  or  amyl  alcohol. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  the  following,  that  there  are  certain 
exceptions  to  these  general  rules. 

a.  If  the  alkaloid  has  to  be  sought  for  in  the  contents  of  a 
stomach  or  intestines,  in  food,  or  generally  in  pappy  matters,  the 
substance  is  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  strong  pure  alcohol  || 
and  just  enough  tartaric  acid  to  produce  a  decidedly  acid  reaction, 
and  is  then  heated  with  a  reflux  condenser  at  70°  or  75*.  When 
quite  cold,  it  is  filtered,  and  washed  with  strong  pure  alcohol. 

If  the  heart,  liver,  lungs,  or  similar  organs  have  to  be  operated 
on,  they  should  be  cut  up  small,  digested  with  the  acidified  alcohol 

*  Such  are  F.  J.  Otto'a  "  Anleitung  zur  Atumitteluna  dm'  Gifte"  sixth 
edition  (Brunswick  :  Vieweg,  1884)  (also  treats  of  ptomaines  in  detail) ;  Dragen- 
dorfpB  **Beitrdge  zur  gerichtlichen  Chemie  einzelner  organischer  CHfte"  (St. 
Petersburg:  Schmitzdorff,  1872),  also  his  *' Die  gerichtlick-chemische  Mrmittdung 
von  Giften"  second  edition  (ibid,,  1876),  and  his  **  Beitrdge  zurgerickUichen 
Chemie"  (St.  Petersburg:  Wienecke,  1884);  Sonnenschein's  "Handimch  der 
geriehiliehen  Chemie,^*  second  edition,  edited  by  Classen  (Berlin:  Hirschwald, 
1881).  Numerous  papers  on  the  ptomaines  have  also  appeared :  see  Zeit.  anal. 
Chem. 

t  Bull,  de  I'Acad^mie  de  M^decine  de  la  Belgique,  9,  304.  '  Jahrb.  pr. 
Phttrm.,  M,  313.     Jahresb.  von  Liebig  u.  Kopp,  1851,  640. 

:::  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  100,  44.  F.  J.  Otto's  *' Anleitung  zur  AuemitUlung 
der  Oifte,*'  sixth  edition,  edited  by  R.  Otto,  p.  105. 

II  In  order  to  remove  any  alkaloKdal  substances  which  may  be  present,  the 
alcohol  should  be  rectified  after  adding;  to  it  a  little  tartaric  acid  (R.  Otto). 
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in  the  manner  described  above,  squeezed,  the  treatment  repeated 
until  the  substance  is  exhausted ;  when  quite  cold,  the  alcoholic 
extracts  obtained  are  mixed  and  filtered. 

5.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated  at  a  rather  low  tempera- 
ture; this  may  be  done  in  a  porcelain  evaporating  basin  on  a 
wat^-bath,  keeping  the  water  at  about  80**.  The  temperature  of 
the  solution  under  these  circumstances  will  not  rise  higher  than  40*" 
or  50°;  if  this  is  considered  too  high,  the  evaporation  may  be 
hastened  by  blowing  air  across  the  surface  of  the  solution.  St  as 
considers  that  the  temperature  should  not  exceed  35** ;  he  therefore 
evaporates  under  a  bell  glass  over  sulphuric  acid,  with  or  without 
the  aid  of  an  air  pump,  or  in  a  retort  with  a  current  of  air  passing 
through  it.  Such  extreme  caution,  however,  is  very  rarely  neces- 
sary ;  at  all  events,  the  greater  bulk  of  the  liquid  may  always  be 
evaporated  off  on  a  gently  heated  water-bath. 

If  insoluble  substances,  fat,  &c.,  separate  on  evaporation,  as 
indeed  is  usually  the  case,  the  now  aqueous  liquid  is  filtered  through 
a  moistened  filter,  and  the  filtrate  and  washings  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  an  extract  in  the  manner  described.  If  no  insoluble 
substances  separate  on  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  it  may, 
of  course,  be  at  once  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract. 

c.  The  residue  left  on  evaporation  is  extracted  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  by  gradually  adding  small  portions  of  cold  absolute  alcohol, 
mixing  intimately,  and  finally  adding  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  in 
order  to  separate  everything  that  can  be  precipitated  by  it.  The 
alcoholic  extract  is  filtered  through  a  filter  moistened  with  alcohol, 
the  residue  washed  with  cold  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic  solution 
evaporated  at  a  low  temperature  (see  above) ;  the  residue  obtained 
in  this  way  is  now  taken  up  with  a  little  water,  the  greater  part 
of  the  free  acid  neutralized  with  dilute  soda,  leaving  the  solution 
feebly  but  distinctly  add,  and  finally  it  is  shaken  up  with  pure 
ether  free  from  alcohol  and  oil  of  wine.  By  means  of  a  separating 
funnel,  or  an  ordinary  burette  with  a  glass  stop-cock,  the  ether  is 
separated  from  the  aqueous  layer,  and  the  latter  washed  by  shaking 
it  up  again  and  again  with  fresh  ether,  until  the  ether  is  no  longer 
coloured  by  it. 

Besides  colouring  matters,  the  ether  also  takes  up  picrotoxin  and 
digitalin  (German,  see  note,  p.  442),  also  traces  of  veratrine  and 
atropine.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  first  strongly  coloured  ethereal 
extract  apart  from  the  ethereal  washings  subsequently  obtained,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  examined  separately  (compare  h). 

d.  The  acid  aqueous  solution  which  has  been  separated  from 
ether  is  gently  warmed  to  drive  off  the  dissolved  ether,  and  solution 
of  soda  cautiously  ad  Jed  until  the  liquid  is  distinctly  alkaline  to 
turmeric-paper.  The  alkaloids  are  thus  liberated,  morphine  dis- 
solving in  the  excess  of  soda.  The  alkaline  solution  is  shaken  with 
pure  ether  (free  from  alcohol  and  oil  of  wine),  and,-  after  half .  an 
hour  or  an  hour,  the  two  layers  of  liquid  are  separated  as  in  c^  The 
ethereal  extract  now  contains  the  whole  of  the  alkaloids,  except  the 
morphine,  only  a  small  part  of  which  passes  into  the  ethereal  solu- 
tion.    The  amount  of  morphine  dissolved  by  the  ether  is  smaller 
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the  more  completely  the  acidified  aqueous  solution  was  freed  from 
dissolved  ether,  and  the  longer  the  time  which  was  allowed  to  elapse 
between  the  shaking  with  ether  and  the  separation  of  the  two  layers 
of  liquid.  A  portion  of  the  ethereal  extract  is  allowed  to  evaporate 
in  a  large  watch-glass,  which  should  be  heated  to  about  25*  or  30* 
(to  prevent  condensation  of  water).  If  there  is  no  residue,  no  alka- 
loid was  dissolved  in  the  ether ;  pass  on  to  ^r.  If  a  residue  remains, 
its  appearance  will  often  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  alkaloid : 
thus  oily  streaks  which  gradually  collect  to  a  drop,  and  when  gently 
warmed  give  an  unpleasant  suffocating  odour,  would  indicate  a  liquid 
volatile  base ;  whilst  a  solid  residue,  or  a  turbid  liquid  .containing 
solid  particles  in  suspension,  would  indicate  a  non-volatile  solid  base. 
If  the  ethereal  extract  leaves  a  residue,  the  alkaline  aqueous,  solu- 
tion is  treated  with  ether  again  and  again  until  a  portion  of  the  last 
ethereal  washings  leaves  no  residue  on  evaporation.  The  mixed 
ethereal  extracts  are  then  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  small  glass  dish 
placed  upon  a  bath  containing  water  at  about  30°,  adding  the  solu- 
tion in  small  quantities  at  a  time  as  it  evaporates. 

The  aqueous  alkaline  liquid  separated  from  the  ether  contains 
the  morphine,  and  is  examined  according  to  g, 

e.  If  the  acidified  aqueous  solution  in  c  has  been  well  and  com- 
pletely exhausted  with  ether,  the  alkaloids  left  on  the  evaporation 
of  the  ethereal  extract  will  remain  in  so  pure  a  state  that  the  tests 
may  be  applied  at  once  to  the  residue.  If  tliis  residue  forms  oily 
streaks  or  drops,  the  evaporation  should  be  completed  in  a  vacuum 
over  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  remove  the  remainder  of  the  ether 
and  ammonia;  it  is  then  tested  for  conine  and  nicotine  according 
to  p.  417.  If  the  residue  is  crystalline,  it  should  be  examined  under 
the  microscope,  and  then  tested  according  to  §  246  or  §  247,  unless 
the  appearance  of  the  crystals  should  indicate  a  particular  alkaloid. 
If  the  residue  consists  of  amorphous  rings,  it  is  dissolved  in  absolute 
alcohol  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  the  solution  allowed  to  evapo- 
rate slowly,  noticing  whether  any  crystals  are  thus  formed ;  the 
residue  is  then  treated  as  directed. 

/.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  acidified  aqueous  solution  in  c  has 
been  insuflBlciently  treated  with  ether,  the  residue  obtained  on  the 
evaporation  of  the  ethereal  extract  from  the  alkaline  solution  will 
not  be  pure  enough  to  be  tested  at  once.  In  this  case,  it  must  be 
dissolved  in  water  slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  filtered  if 
necessary,  and  the  acid  solution  shaken  repeatedly  with  ether  (the 
ethereal  solution  thus  obtained  may  contain  the  remainder  of  the 
picrotoxin  and  digitalin,  and  is  to  be  treated  like  the  ethereal  solu- 
tion obtained  in  c) ;  the  aqueous  solution,  after  it  has  been  freed 
from  ether  by  gentle  warming,  is  now  mixed  with  potassa  or  soda 
in  decided  excess,  and  shaken  repeatedly  with  ether,  as  prescribed 
in  d,  until  the  last  ethereal  extract  no  longer  leaves  a  residue  on 
evaporation.  The  ethereal  extracts  are  allowed  to  evaporate,  fimd 
the  residue,  thus  purified,  ts  examined  as  in  e;*  the  aqueous. solu- 

*  As  it  appears  that  strychnine  cannot  be  obtained  pure  in  this  way, 
P.  .Jan  8  sens  recommends  (Zeit  anal.  Chem.,  4,  48)  to  mix  the  solution  in  dilute 
tartaric  acid,  which  still  contains  foreign  substances,  with  findy  powdered  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda,  so  that  the  solution  may  be  acid  with  free  carbonic  acid  only.    If  any 
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tion,  which  may  contain  the  remainder  of  the  morphine,  is  added 
to  the  solution  obtained  in  d. 

g.  The  alkaline  liquid  obtained  in  d,  or  in  d  and  /,  which  con- 
tains the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  morphine,  is  freed  from 
ether  by  gentle  warming,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia 
added  in  excess,  then  without  delay  pure  amyl  alcohol,  and  the 
mixture  shaken.'*'  As  morphine  is  considerably  more  soluble  in 
warm  amyl  alcohol  than  in  cold,  it  is  ad^dsable  to  warm  the  flask 
by  dipping  it  in  warm  water.  After  the  amyl  alcohol  has  been 
separated  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  means  of  a  separating: 
funnel,  the  extraction  is  repeated  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  amyl 
alcohol.  The  amyl  alcohol  extracts  are  united,  freed  entirely  from 
water  by  subsidence  and  filtration,  evaporated,  and  the  residue,  if 
any,  is  tested  for  morphine.  If  the  residue  is  not  pure  enough, 
it  is  dissolved  in  water  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  filtered,  shaken 
with  warm  amyl  alcohol,  the  aqueous  solution  separated,  mixed 
with  ammonia,  and  the  alkaline  liquid  shaken  with  amyl  alcohol. 
On  evaporating  this  amylic  extract  after  freeing  it  from  water,  the 
morphine  will  be  left  in  a  pure  state,  and  may  be  tested  as  in  §  233. 

h.  The  ethereal  extracts  obtained  in  c,  or  in  c  and  /,  from  the 
acidified  aqueous  solution  have  now  to  be  tested  for  picrotoxin 
and  digitalin.  These  extracts  also  contain  colouring  matters, 
which  are  principally  present  in  the  first  portions  extracted*  It  is 
therefore  advisable  to  follow  Otto*s  recommendation,  and  evapo- 
rate the  first  highly  coloured  portions  apart  from  the  latter  slightly 
coloured  portions,  and  examine  the  residues  separately.  These  are 
next  moistened  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  warmed  with  water,  and  the 
solutions  filtered  from  the  resinous  solid  matter.  The  picrotoxin 
and  digitalin  present  are  then  removed  by  shaking  up  the  acid 
solution  with  chloroform.  Any  traces  of  atropine  which  may  be 
present  are  obtained  by  adding  excess  of  ammonia  to  the  acid 
solution  separated  from  the  chloroform,  and  shaking  it  up  with 
benzene  (compare  §  247,  1).  On  carefully  evaporating  the  chloro- 
form and  benzene  solutions,  the  compounds  dissolved  in  them  are 
obtained  in  a  state  fit  for  further  examination. 

2.   DbAGENDOEFP'S    METHOD.t 

§  249. 

The  method  elaborated  by  Dragendorff,  which  he  has  gradually 
rendered  more  and  more  complete,  embraces  a  very  large  number 

precipitate  is  formed,  this  is  filtered  off  as  quickly  as  possible ;  the  strychnine  is 
dissolved  in  the  carbonic  acid,  and  will  be  precipitated  on  heatinff  the  filtrate  and 
partially  evaporating  it.  When  the  precipitate  has  been  collected  and  washed,  it 
IS  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (l  :  200),  carbonate  of 
potassa  added  in  excess,  and  the  liquid  shaken  repeatedly  with  six  times  its 
volume  of  ether,  which  is  then  poured  off  and  allowed  to  evaporate.  It  is  better 
to  use  chloroform  instead  of  ether  for  extracting  the  alkaline  solution. 

*  Stas  recommends  ether  only  for  the  extraction  of  alkaloltds,  whilst  L.  v. 
Uslar  and  J.  Erdmann  (Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  190,  121,  and  122,  360)  prefer  to 
use  a^yl  alcohol  only ;  it  is  best,  however,  to  employ  the  two  solvents  one  after 
the  other  as  directe^l  in  the  text. 

t  '*  Die  gerichtlich-chemische  Ermittdung  von  CUften^*  second  edition  (St. 
Petersburg :  Schmitzdorff,  1876),  p.  141. 
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of  the  alkaloids,  and  also  includes  many  other  organic  compounds. 
An  outline  of  the  method  is  here  given,  and  its  application  to  the 
detection  of  the  alkaloids,  (kc,  treated  of  in  the  preceding  sections.  In 
these  operations,  special  care  must  be  taken  that  the  solvents  shaken 
up  with  the  liquid  under  examination  are  carefully  separated  from  the 
aqueous  portion  before  evaporating  them  to  dryness,  and  this  should  be 
done  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible ;  the  separation  of  the  aqueous 
portion  is  most  conveniently  effected  by  means  of  a  burette  fitted  with 
a  glass  tap.     The  method  includes  the  following  operations : — 

a.  Extraction  at  40°  to  50°  with  water  and  sufficient  sulphuric 
acid  to  render  the  extract  distinctly  acid. 

h.  Concentration  of  the  aqueous  extract  to  a  syrupy  consistence, 
digestion  of  the  residue  for  twenty-four  hours  at  30°  with  3  to  4 
volumes  of  alcohol.  The  mixture  is  cooled,  filtered,  and  the  residue 
washed  with  70  per  cent,  alcohol. 

c.  The  alcohol  is  distilled  off;  the  residue  is  cooled,  diluted  with 
water  if  necessary,  and  filtered. 

d.  The  acid  aqueous  solution  is  shaken  up  with  light  petroleum 
(none  of  the  alkaloids  treated  of  in  this  work  pass  into  this  petroleum 
extract). 

e.  The  acid  aqueous  solution  is  then  shaken  up  with  benzene, 
and  the  benzene  extract  purified  by  shaking  it  up  with  water. 

The  benzene  extract  takes  up  some  digitalin  and  traces  of 
veratrine. 

/.  The  acid  aqueous  solution  is  shaken  up  with  chloroform : 
narcotine,  cinchonine,*  picrotoxin,  digitalein,  and  traces 
of  brucine  and  veratrine  are  dissolved. 

g.  The  acid  aqueous  solution  separated  from  the  chloroform  is 
shaken  up  with  light  petroleum  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  chloro- 
form. 

h.  Excess  of  ammonia  is  added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  the 
cold  ammoniacal  solution  is  shaken  up  with  light  petroleum  (rec- 
.  tified  over  oil),  and  the  petroleum  separated  after  the  lapse  of 
some  time. 

The  petroleum  extract  contains  the  conine  and  nicotine,  and 
also  small  quantities  of  strychnine,  brucine,  veratrine,  and 
quinine. 

t.  The  ammoniacal  aqueous  solution  is  shaken  up  with  benzene. 
(If  the  benzene  seems  gelatinous,  the  aqueous  solution  must  be 
separated,  a  few  drops  of  absolute  alcohol  added  to  the  benzene, 
and  the  solution  filtered.) 

The  benzene  extract  contains  strychnine,  brucine,  quinine, 
cinchonine,  atropine,  veratrine,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
narcotine. 

h.  The  ammoniacal  aqueous  solution  is  shaken  up  with  chloro- 
form. 

In  this  way  the  remainder  of  the  cinchonine  and  a  small 
quantity  of  m  o  r  p  h  i  n  e  are  extracted. 

*  In  the  author's  own  experiments  he  found  that  the  cinchonine  is  not  taken 
up  by  the  chloroform. 

QUAL.  O  G     * 
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L  The  ammoniacal  aqueous  solution  is  shaken  up  with  amyl 
alcohoL     Morphine  and  salicin  are  dissolved. 

w.  The  ammonia<»il  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
with  powdered  glass,  and  the  dry  residue  is  extracted  with  chloro- 
form. 

This  last  operation  is  not  required  when  dealing  with  the  alka- 
loids treated  of  here,  as  they  have  already  been  extracted. 

It  is  evident  that  the  methods  based  on  the  shaking  up  of  solutions 
with  various  solvents  may  be  modified  in  many  ways,  and  that  when  a 
substance  is  to  be  examined  for  a  definite  alkaloid,  &c,,  as,  for  instance, 
in  testing  urine  for  morphine,  or  food  for  strychnine,  the  process 
may  be  greatly  simplified.  Numerous  modifications  of  this  kind  have 
been  described,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  "  ZeiUchrift  fur 
analytische  CTiemie"  A  few  methods  will  be  described  here  based  on 
totally  different  principles. 

3.  Sonnenschein's  Method.* 

§250. 

The  substance  is  extracted  with  water  rendered  strongly  acid  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  extract  evaporated  at  30°  to  the  consistence  of  a 
thin  syrup,  diluted  with  water,  allowed  to  cool  and  remain  for  some 
time,  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  with  phosphomolybdic 
acid.  After  a  considerable  time,  the  precipitate  containing  all  the 
alkaloids  (but  not  digitalin,  picrotoxin,  or  salicin)  is  collected,  washed 
with  water  to  which  some  phosphomolybdic  acid  and  nitric  acid  have 
been  added,  and  then  rinsed  into  a  flask ;  baryta  water  is  then  added  to 
alkaline  reaction,  and  the  flask  connected  by  means  of  a  condenser  with  a 
receiver  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  a  Peligot's  tube  is  fitted. 
On  boiling  the  contents  of  the  flask  for  some  time,  the  ammonia  and 
volatile  bases  pass  over  and  combine  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
receiver.  The  excess  of  baryta  is  thrown  down  from  the  residue  in  the 
distillation  flask  by  means  of  carbonic  acid,  the  liquid-  evaporated  to 
dryness,  the  residue  treated  with  strong  alcohol,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
allowed  to  evaporate.  If  the  alkaloids  in  the  residue  are  not  sufficiently 
pure,  they  may  be  purified  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  248  or 
§  249.  As  gelatin  is  also  precipitated  by  phosphomolybdic  acid,  it 
should,  if  present,  be  separated  from  the  impure  alkaloids  by  dissolving 
them  in  a  little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  submitting  the  solution  to 
dialysis  (§  251). 

4.  Separation  by  Dialysis. 

§  251. 

The  method  of  dialysis  devised  by  Graham,  and  described  in  §  8, 
may  also  be  advantageously  employed  to  effect  the  separation  of 
alkaloids  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  ifec.  The  material 
is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  placed  in  the  dialyser.  The 
alkaloids,  being  crystalloids,  pass  through  the  membrane,  and,  after 
twenty-four  hours,  are  found,  for  the  greater  part,  in  the  outer  liquid  ; 

*  See  his  "  Bandhuch  der  gerichtUchen  Chemie,^'  second  edition,  p.  312  (Berlin : 
Hirachwald,  1881). 
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this  solution  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  the  alkaloids  may- 
then,  according  to  circumstances,  be  either  at  once  precipitated,  or  they 
may  be  purified  by  one  of  the  methods  described  above. 

5.  Method  used  by  Graham  and  A.  W.  Hofmann*  to 
Detect  Stbychnine  in  Beer. 

§  252. 

This  method,  which  is  based  on  the  known  fact  that  a  solution  of  a 
salt  of  strychnine,  when  shaken  with  animal  charcoal,  gives  up  its 
strychnine  to  the  charcoal,  will  undoubtedly  be  found  applicable  also  for 
the  detection  of  other  alkaloids.   The  process  is  conducted  as  follows : — 

The  aqueous  neutral  or  feebly  acid  liquid  to  be  examined  for 
strychnine  is  shaken  with  animal  charcoal  (G-raham  and  Hofmann 
employed  30  grams  of  it  to  the  litre),  allowed  to  remain  for  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours,  with  occasional  shaking,  the  charcoal  filtered  off, 
washed  twice  with  water,  and  then  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  spirit 
of  wine  of  80-90  per  cent.  (120  c.c),  avoiding  loss  of  alcohol  by  the  use 
of  a  reflux  condenser.  The  spirit,  filtered  hot  from  the  charcoal,  is 
distilled  down,  and  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  potassa  added  to  the 
residual  aqueous  liquid ;  this  is  then  shaken  with  ether  (or,  better  still, 
with  chloroform),  and  the  supernatant  ether  separated  from  the  aqueous 
liquid.  The  ethereal  liquid,  on  spontaneous  evaporation,  leaves  the 
strychnine  in  a  state  of  sufficient  purity  to  admit  of  its  further  exami- 
nation by  reagents  (see  §  238). 

Macadam  t  employed  the  same  method  in  his  numerous  experiments 
to  detect  strychnine  in  the  bodies  of  dead  animals.  He  treated  the 
comminuted  matters  with  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  the 
cold,  filtered  through  muslin,  washed  with  water,  heated  to  boiling, 
filtered  while  still  warm  from  the  coagulated  albuminous  matters,  shook 
with  charcoal,  and  proceeded  in  the  manner  just  described.  According 
to  his  statements,  the  residue  left  by  the  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic 
solution  was  generally  at  once  fit  to  be  tested  for  strychnine.  Where  it 
was  not  so,  he  treated  the  residue  again  with  solution  of  oxalic  acid, 
and  repeated  the  process  with  animal  charcoal. 


II. 

General  Plan  of  the  Order  in  which  Substances  should  be 
Analysed  for  Practice. 

§  253. 

When  the  student  is  familiar  with  the  behaviour  of  substances  with 
reagents,  and  has  also  learnt  practically,  not  only  how  difierent  groups 
of  bases  and  acids,  but  also  the  members  of  the  same  group,  may  be 
detected  or  separated  by  the  use  of  these  reagents,  it  is  time  to  pass 
on  from  learning  qualitative  analysis  to  actual  investigations.    It  is  not 

*  Chem.  Soc.  Quart.  Journ.,  6,  173,  and  Add.  Chem.  Phann.  83,  39. 
t  Pharm.  Joum.  Trans.,  18,  120,  160. 

gg2 
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a  matter  of  indiflference  to  the  student,  in  choosing  substances  to 
analyse  for  the  sake  of  practice,  whether  he  proceeds  without  any  rule 
or  order,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  his  investigations  are  carried  on 
systematically.  Many  ways,  indeed,  may  lead  to  the  goal,  but  one  of 
them  is  always  the  shoi-test.  A  course  is  therefore  here  laid  down  for 
the  guidance  of  the  student  which  experience  has  shown  will  lead  safely 
and  speedily  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view. 

As  long  as  analyses  are  made  for  the  sake  of  practice  only,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  know  with  certainty  whether  the  results 
obtained  are  correct  or  not ;  in  no  other  way  can  a  full  belief  in  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  methods  and  confidence  in  his  own  powers  be 
instilled  into  the  student,  or  the  conviction  that  an  accurate  and 
systematic  following  of  the  process  given  will  lead  to  the  desired  result. 

If  there  is  no  opportunity  for  this,  it  is  better  to  prepare  one's  own 
mixtures,  so  that  their  constituents  may  be  known,  rather  than  to 
examine  substances  whose  composition  is  entirely  unknown.  Let  a 
beginner,  for  instance,  analyse  a  mixture  the  composition  of  which  is 
not  accurately  known  by  the  person  who  gives  it  him ;  he  will,  without 
doubt,  find  one  or  more  substances,  but  what  becomes  of  his  trust  in 
the  methods  employed  and  in  his  own  skill  when,  in  reference  to  his 
results,  he  is  merely  told  "very  possibly,"  "very  likely,"  it  is  so, 
instead  of  the  teacher  being  able  to  say  definitely  whether  the  results 
are  correct  or  not. 

According  to  the  individual  powers  and  previous  knowledge  of  the 
student,  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  analyses  must  be  undertaken 
before  he  has  confidence  in  his  work.  The  following  scheme  contains  a 
hundred  numbers,  which  the  author  is  convinced  is,  on  an  average, 
sufficient  for  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  quaHtative  analysis 
if  the  substances  be  carefuUy  chosen. 

A.  From  1  to  20. 

Aqueous  solutions  of  simple  salts:  such  as  sulphate  of  soda, 
nitrate  of  lime,  chloride  of  copper,  &c. 

These  investigations  will  serve  to  teach  the  student  the  method  of 
analysing  substances  soluble  in  water  and  containing  one  base  only. 
It  is  merely  necessary  to  ascertain  what  base  is  present  in  solution; 
neither  the  detection  of  the  acid,  nor  the  proof  of  the  absence  of  all 
other  bases,  is  required. 

B.  From  21  to  50. 

Salts,  &c.,  containing  one  base  and  one  acid  in  the  solid 
state  (lq  form  of  powder) :  for  example,  carbonate  of  baryta,  borate  of 
soda,  phosphate  of  lime,  arsenious  acid,  chloride  of  sodium,  bitartrate  of 
potassa,  acetate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  l3aryta,  chloride  of  lead,  &c. 

These  investigations  will  serve  to  teach  the  manner  in  which  the 
preliminary  examination  of  a  solid  substance  should  be  made  by  heating 
in  a  tube  or  before  the  blowpipe ;  how  it  may  be  obtained  in  a  proper 
form  for  analysis,  that  is,  how  to  dissolve  or  decompose  it;  how  to 
detect  one  metallic  oxide,  ev6n  if  the  substance  is  insoluble  in  water ; 
and  how  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  one  acid.  The  detection  of  both 
the  base  and  the  acid  is  required,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that 
no  other  substances  are  present. 
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This  portion  of  the  course  will  cultivate  habits  of  careful  observation 
and  forethought ;  the  indications  afforded  by  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion, and  the  behaviour  of  the  substance  towards  solvents,  taken  along 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  base  present,  leading  the  student  to  infer  what 
acids  should  be  tested  for. 

C.  From  51  to  65. 

Aqueous  or  acid  solutions  of  several  bases.  These  inves- 
tigations will  serve  to  teach  the  student  the  method  of  separating  and 
distinguishing  several  metallic  oxides.  The  proof  is  also  required  that 
no  other  bases  are  present  besides  those  detected.  The  acids  are  not 
tested  for.  * 

D.  From  66  to  80. 

Dry  mixtures  of  every  description.  Some  of  the  salts 
should  be  organic,  others  inorganic ;  some  soluble  in  water  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  others  insoluble ;  for  example,  mixtures  containing  chloride 
of  sodium,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  oxide  of  copper: — phosphate  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia,  and  arsenious  acid ; — tartrate  of  lime,  oxalate  of 
lime,  and  sulphate  of  baryta ; — phosphate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
and  acetate  of  potassa,  &c. 

These  will  serve  to  teach  the  student  how  to  make  a  preliminary 
examination  of  mixtures  of  different  substances  and  how  to  treat  them 
with  solvents ;  how  to  detect  several  acids  in  presence  of  each  other ; 
how  to  detect  the  bases  in  presence  of  phosphates,  oxalates,  <fec.,  of  the 
alkaline  earths; — and  they  will  serve  as  a  general  introduction  to 
scientific  and  practical  analysis.  All  the  component  parts  must  be 
detected,  and  the  nature  of  the  substance  ascertained. 

E.  From  81  to  100. 

Native  compounds,  commercial  products,  &c.  Mineral  and 
other  waters,  minerals  of  all  kinds,  soils,  ashes  of  plants,  potash,  soda, 
alloys,  colours,  &c. 


III. 

Arrangement  of  the  Results  of  the  Analyses  Performed 
for  Practice. 

§  254. 

The  way  in  which  the  results  of  an  analytical  investigation  is 
arranged  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  as  although  different  arrange- 
ments may  all  serve  the  same  purpose  more  or  less,  some  are  better 
than  others,  as  showing  at  a  glance  the  whole  course  of  the  analysis  and 
the  results  obtained. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  method  which 
the  author  has  found  to  be  the  most  suitable  and  convenient. 
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Flan  of  asranoing  the  Results  of  ExpsBiHEinSy  Nos.  1-20. 
Colourless  solution  of  neutral  reaction. 


Hydrochloric 

Sulphuretted 

Sulphide  of 

Carbonate  of 

Acid 

Hydrogen 

Ammonium 

Ammonia  and 

';   no  precipittUe, 

Tto  precipitate, 

no  precipitate, 

Chloride  of 

1    absent  AgO 

absent  PbO 

absent  FeO 

Ammonium 

»     Hg,0 

„      HgO 

„      MnO 

a  white  precipitate, 

„      CuO 

„      NiO 

consequently  either 

„     BiO, 

„      CoO 

BaO,SrO,orCaO. 

i 

„     CdO 

.     „      ZnO 

No  precipitate  by 

anliit.inri     of     riiI- 

„     AsO. 

„      A1,0. 

phate     of     lime, 

„  Aso; 

»»    ^^A 

consequently 

„     SbO, 

lime. 

„     SnO, 

Confirm  by  oxalic 

„     SnO 

acid. 

„     AuO, 

„     PtO, 

„     Fe,0, 

Plan  of  abranging  the  Results  of  Experiments,  Nos.  21-50. 

"White  powder,  melting  in  its  water  of  crystallization  when  heated, 
no  further  alteration  afterwards.  Heated  before  the  blowpipe 
on  charcoal,  it  becomes  incandescent;  microcosmic  bead  not 
coloured,  clear  when  cold.     Soluble  in  water,  solution  neutral. 


HCl 

HS 

NH,S 

NHp,CO„ 
and  NH.Cl 

2NaO,HO,PO.  and 

no  preci- 

no preci- 

no precipi- 

NH,0 

pitate. 

pitate. 

tate. 

no  precipi- 
tate. 

a  white  precipitate, 

consequently 

magnesia. 

As  the  base  is  magnesia,  and  the  substance  is  soluble  in  water,  the 
acid  radicle  can  only  be  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  sulphuric  acid,  nitric 
acid,  acetic  acid,  &c.  The  preliminary  examination  has  proved  the 
absence  of  the  organic  acids  and  of  nitric  acid. 

Chloride  of  barium  produces  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  indicating  sulphuric  acid. 


§  254.] 
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IV. 
TABLE 

OP  THE 

MORE  FREQUENTLY  OCCURRING  FORMS  AND 

COMBINATIONS  OF  THE  SUBSTANCES  TREATED  OF  IN  THE 

PRESENT  WORK, 

AB£ANG£D 

-WITH  ESPECIAL  KEOABD  TO  THE  CLASS  TO   WHICH  THEY  BESPECTiyELY  BELONG 

ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  SOLUBILITY 

IN  WATER,   IN  HYDROCHLORIC  ACID,  IN  NITRIC  ACID, 
OR  IN  NITROHYDROCHLORIC  ACID. 


§  255. 

FBELIMINABY    REMARKS. 

The  class  to  which  the  several  compounds  respectively  belong  ac- 
cording to  their  solubility  in  water  or  acids  (see  §  179)  is  expressed  by 
figures  in  the  table,  pp.  458-459.  Thus  1  or  I  means  a  substance 
soluble  in  water  ;  2  or  II  a  substance  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  or  nitrohydrochloric  acid ;  3  or  III  a 
substance  insoluble  in  water,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  nitric  acid. 
For  those  substances  which  stand  as  it  were  on  the  limits  between 
the  various  classes,  the  figures  of  the  two  classes  in  question  are  both 
given  :  thus  I— II  or  1-2  signifies  a  substance  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  nitric  acid  ;  I— III  or  1-3  a 
substance  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  of  which  the  solubility  is  not 
notably  increased  by  the  addition  of  acids ;  and  II-III  or  2-3  a  sub- 
stance insoluble  in  water,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  acids.  Wherever 
the  behaviour  of  a  substance  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  materially 
different  from  that  which  it  exhibits  with  nitric  acid,  the  difference 
is  given  in  the  notes. 

The  haloid  salts  and  sulphur  compounds,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
are  placed  in  the  columns  of  the  corresponding  oxides.  Thus,  mercurous 
chloride  comes  in  the  column  headed  Hg,0  (mercurous  oxide),  mercuric 
chloride  in  the  column  HgO,  stannous  sulphide  in  the  column  headed 
SnO,  and  stannic  sulphide  in  that  headed  SnO^,  &c. 
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The  officinal  compounds  and  those  more  commonly  occurring  are 
indicated  by  Roman  figures  :  thus,  barjrta  is  I,  sulphate  of  baryta  III, 
carbonate  of  lime  II,  &c. ;  on  the  other  hand,  those  which  are  not  officinal 
or  technical,  or  are  but  seldom  met  with,  are  indicated  by  Arabic 
numerals :  thus,  borate  of  baryta  is  2,  bromide  of  barium  1,  &c. 

The  salts  given  are,  as  a  general  rule,  the  neutral  salts ;  the  basic, 
acid,  and  double  salts,  if  officinal  or  technical,  are  mentioned  in  the 
notes ;  the  small  figures  placed  near  the  corresponding  neutral  or  simple 
salts  refer  to  these. 


TABLE  OF  THE  SOLI 


KO 

NaO 

NH,0 

BftO 

SrO 

CaO 

MgO 

AiA 

CrA 

ZnO 

I 

I 

1 

I-U 

II 

II 

II  &  III 

II 

CiO, 

I. 

2 

1-2 

^  1-2 

1 

2 

1 

so. 

T 

*WI5 

Iu-a»«o 

III 

m 

i-in 

I 

llS'U 

I&IT,, 

I 

PO, 

*«ri2 

2 

2 

Hn 

2ia 

2 

2 

2 

BO. 

1« 

2   ' 

2 

2 

1-2 

2 

2 

2 

o 

I. 

2 

2 

II 

2 

2 

1-2 

2 

F 

2-3 

2-3 

II-UI 

2-3 

1 

1 

1-2 

CO, 

•'•4 

■'^lO 

I 

II 

II 

n 

II 

II 

SiO, 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2-3 

2 

2 

CI 

I» 

.  ^ 

laiw 

I 

I 

1 

I&III 

I 

Br 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1&3 

1 

I 

T 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Cy 

1-2 

1 

1 

2 

n 

Cfy 

I 

1-2 

1 

1 

ii-iii 

Cfdj 

1 

1 

2 

s 

1 

i-n« 

2 

2 

2-3- 

III. 

NO, 

X 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

CIO, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

T 

^^r4j 

1.       !2 

1 

2 

II 

1-2 

1 

1 

2 

Ci 

1 

1               2 

2 

1-2 

1 

1 

1 

1-2 

Ma 

1            1&2 

1 

l-24r 

1 

1 

1 

feu 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1 

1-2 

1-2 

Bz 

1 

1 

Sa 

—           " 

^1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1 

A 

I      !i 

1 

1 

I 

1 

I 

Fo 

1       1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

AsOg 

1       2 

2 

2 

2 

'tl 

AS03 

I      1 2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Kp    Na^O  l(NH,)20  BaO'SrO 

1           1               i 

CaO 

MgO 

AIA 

CrA 

ZnO 

MnO 

2„ 
1 

I 

■» 

2 

1-2 

2 

n 

2 
I 
1 

1 
2 
2 
3 
II 


2 

2 

MnO 


NiO,Co( 
II 
2 
I 


1    ■  1-2 


1      1 

1  1 

2  i 


KOTES  TO  TABLE  OF  SOLUBILITY. 

1.  Dichromate  of  potassa  I. 

2.  Tartarized  borax  I. 

8.  Binoxalate  of  potassa  I. 

4.  Bicarbonate  of  potassa  I. 

5.  Bitartrate  of  potassa  I. 

6.  Tartrate  of  ammonia  and  potassa  I. 

7.  Tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa  I. 

8.  Phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  I. 


I  COMPOUNDS. 


AgO 

2 

2 
I-II 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

III 

3 

3 
III 

3 

3 

2« 

I 
1 
2 


-       I 

i    1-2 
}       ,     2 
j'  1-2 

1-2 

1 

:    i  1 

I  I  2 
I  '  2 
A  Ag.O 


PbO 

n-iii 
ii-ni 

2 
2 
2 
2 
II 
2 
I-III 
1-3 
III 
2 
2 

1-2 
II 
I 
1 
2 

2 

1-2 
2 
2 
1-2 

1-2 
2 
2 
PbO 


Hg,0 

n 

2 

1-2 

2 


II-III 
2-3 

n 


II 
1 

1-2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1-2 
1 
2 
2 
Hg,0 


HgO 
II 
1-2 

1« 
2 

2 

1-2 
2 

I» 

1 
II 

1 


I 

1 
2 

1-2 
1-2 
1-2 
1-2 

1 
1 
2 
2 
HgO 


CuO 
II 

1 

I« 

2 

2 

2 

2 

II 

2 

I 

1 

1 

2 

3 


2 
CuO 


BiO, 
2 
2 

1 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 

I-IIaa 
1-2 
2 


2 

I34 

1 
2 


1 
1 

2 
BLO, 


CdO 
2 
2 
I 
2 

12 
2 

1-2 
2 
2 
I 
I 
I 
2 


II 

1 
1 
1-2 


CdO 


AuO, 


PtO, 
2 


SnO 

2 
2 
1 

2 
2 

2 

1 


AUjjOj,!  PtOg  iSnO 


SnO, 

SbO, 

2&3 

1I« 

2 

2 

2 

1-2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1.0 

1-11,3 

1-2 

1 

1-2 

3 

2*1 

II44.4S 

24« 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

SnO^ 

SbA 

c>v^ 

SO, 

PA 
BA 

O 

F 

CO, 

SiO, 

CI 

Br 

I 

Cy 

Cfy 

Cfdy 

S 

NA 

CIA 

T 

Ci 

Ma 

Su 

Bz 

ba 

A 

Fo 

AsA 

AsA 


9.  Ba)orate  of  soda  I. 

10.  Bftarbonate  of  soda  I. 

11.  Basic  phosphate  of  lime  II. 

12.  Phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  II. 

13.  Sulphate  of  alumina  and  potassa  I. 

1 4.  Sulphate  of  alumina  and  ammonia  I. 

15.  Sulphate  of  chromium  and  potassa  I. 

16.  Sulphide  of  zinc,  as  blende,  readily  in  nitric  acid,  rather  difficultly 

in  hydrochloric  acid  on  heating. 

[OVEB. 
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17.  Peroxide  of  manganese  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  not  in  nitric 

acid. 

18.  Sulphide  of  nickel  is  decomposed  rather  readily  by  nitric  acid,. 

with  great  difficulty  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

19.  Sulphide  of  cobalt  like  sulphide  of  nickel. 

20.  Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia  I. 

21.  Ammonium  ferric  chloride  I. 

22.  Tartrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  potassa  I. 

23.  Sulphide  of  silver  in  nitric  acid  only. 

24.  Minium  is  converted  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  chloride  of  lead,. 

by  nitric  acid  into  protoxide,  which  dissolves  in  excess  of 
acid,  and  into  brown  peroxide,  which  is  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid. 

25.  Triacetate  of  lead  I. 

26.  MercuriouLs  soluhilis  Hahnemanni  II. 

27.  Basic  mercuric  sulphate  II. 

28.  Ammonio-mercuric  chloride  II. 

29.  Sulphide  of  mercury,  not  in  hydrochloric  acid,  not  in  nitric  acid, 

but  in  warm  aqua  regia. 

30.  Sulphate  of  copper  and  ammonia  I. 

31.  Sulphide   of   copper,  decomposed  by   hydrochloric    acid   with 

difficulty,  readily  by  nitric  acid. 

32.  Basic  acetate  of  copper  partially  in  water,  completely  in  acids. 

33.  Basic  chloride  of  bismuth  II. 

34.  Basic  nitrate  of  bismuth  II. 

35.  Chloride  of  sodium  and  gold  I. 

36.  Sulphide  of  gold,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  nitric  acid, 

but  soluble  in  warm  aqua  regia. 

37.  Platinocliloride  of  potassium  I-III. 

38.  Platinochloride  of  ammonium  I-III. 

39.  Sulphide  of  platinum,  not  in  hydrochloric  acid,  scarcely  in  boiling 

nitric  acid  (if  precipitated  hot),  but  in  warm  aqua  regia. 

40.  Chloride  of  ammonium  and  tin  I. 

41.  Stannous  and  stannic  sulphide  are  dissolved  by  warm  hydro- 

chloric acid,  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  stannic  oxide, 
insoluble  in  excess  of  the  acid.  Sublimed  stannic  sulphide 
only  in  warm  aqua  regia. 

42.  Teroxide  of  antimony  in  hydrochloric  acid,  not  in  nitric  acid. 

43.  Basic  chloride  of  antimony  II. 

44.  Sulphide  of  antimony  is  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  parti- 

cularly on  heating ;  decomposed  but  only  very  partially  dis- 
solved by  nitric  acid. 

45.  Sulphide  of  antimony  and  calcium  I-II. 

46.  Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  I. 

47.  Acid  malate  of  lime  I, 


INDEX. 


A  BSOKPTION,  3 

-^  —  spectra,  30 
Acetates,  properties,  247 

—  reactions,  247 
Acetic  acid,  41 

detection,  249 

properties,  247 

reactions,  247 

tests  of  puritj,  41 

uses  as  reagent,  41 

Acids,  37 

—  arrangement  in  groups,  189 

—  Tiydrogen,  37 

—  inorganic,  190 

of  group  1,  properties,  190 

of  group  2,  properties,  213 

of  group  3,  properties,  230 

—  organic,  235 

of  group  1,  properties,  235 

of  group  2,  properties,  243 

of  group  3,  properties,  247 

—  oxygen,  37 

Albumin  on  metaphosphoric  acid,  201 

—  on  phosphoric  acid,  200 

—  on  pyrophosphoric  acid,  200 
Alcohol,  preparation  of  absolute,  36 

—  tests  of  purity,  36 

—  uses  as  reagent,  36 

—  on  acetates,  248 

—  on  chromates,  191 

—  on  formates,  249 

—  on  osmic  acid,  155 

Alcohol  flame.     See  Flame  coloration 
Alkalies,  50 

—  properties,  84 
Alkaline  earths,  53 
properties,  93 

Alkaloids,  general  reagents  for,  411 

—  methods  of  detecting,  411, 439, 445, 448, 

450,  451 
Alloys,  analysis,  270 

—  preliminary  examination,  265 
Alumina,  decomposition  of  insoluble  com- 
pounds of,  104 

—  hydrate,  104 

—  in  presence  of  tartrates,  236 

—  properties,  104 

—  reactions,  104 

—  separation  from  sesquiozide   of  chro- 

miam,  107 


Alumina  carbonate,  properties,  104 
Alumina  phosphate,  properties,  105 
Alumina  salts,  properties,  104 
Aluminium,  properties,  103 
Aluminium  on  antimony  salts,  168 

—  on  hyposulphites,  194 

—  on  nitrates,  233 

—  on  sulphites,  193 
Ammonia,  51 

—  detection  of  minute  quantities,  90 

—  Nessler's  test,  90 

—  preparation  of  solution,  52 

—  properties,  88 

—  reactions,  88,  90 

—  separation  from  other  alkalies,  89 

—  tests  of  purity,  53 

—  uses  as  reagent,  53 

—  on  alumina  salts,  104 

—  on  antimony  salts,  166 

—  on  atropine  salts,  434 

—  on  baryta  salts,  94 

—  on  beryllia  salts,  108 

—  on  bismuth  salts,  149 

—  on  brucine  salts,  431 

—  on  cadmium  salts,  150 

—  on  cerium  salts,  111 

—  on  chromium  salts,  106 

—  on  cinchonine  salts,  426 

—  on  cobalt  salts,  126 

—  on  copper  salts,  147 

—  on  didymium  salts,  113 

—  on  ferric  salts,  130 

—  on  ferrous  salts,  129 

—  on  gallium  salts,  137 

—  on  gold  salts,  158 

—  on  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  196 

—  on  indium  salts,  136 

—  on  lanthanium  salts,  113 

—  on  lead  salts,  142 

—  on  lime  salts,  97 

—  on  magnesia  salts,  99 

—  on  manganese  salts,  121 

—  on  mercuric  chloride,  90 

—  on  mercuric  chloride  and  soda  carbon- 

ate, 90 

—  on  mercury  and  potassium  iodide,  90 

—  on  mercuric  salts,  144 

—  on  mercurous  salts,  140 

—  on  morphine  salts,  418 

—  on  narcutine  salts,  422 
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Ammonia,  on  nickel  salts,  124 

—  on  niobic  acid,  117 

—  on  palladium  salts,  153 

—  on  picTotoxin,  439 

—  on  quinine  salts,  424 

—  on  niodiom  salts,  154 

—  on  rntheninm  salts,  155 

—  on  gilYer  salts,  139 

—  on  stannous  salts,  161 

—  on  strontia  salts,  95 

—  on  strychnine  salts,  428 

—  on  tantalic  add,  116 

—  on  thallium  salts,  135 

—  on  thoria  salts,  109 

—  on  titanic  acid,  115 

—  on  uranium  salts,  134 

—  on  vanadium  compounds,  137 

—  on  veratrine  salts,  433 

—  on  jttria  salts,  110 

—  on  zinc  salts,  119 

—  on  zirconia  salts,  110 

Ammonia  acetate,  on  gallium  salts,  137 
Ammonia  bitartrate,  properties,  89 
Ammonia  carbonate,  preparation  of  solu- 
tion, 60 

tests  of  purity,  60 

uses  as  reagent,  60 

—  —  on  alumioa  salts,  104 

on  antimony  salts,  16G 

on  baryta  salts,  94 

on  beryllia  salts,  108 

on  bismuth  salts,  149 

on  cadmium  salts,  161 

on  cerium  salts,  111 

on  chromium  salts,  106 

on  didymium  salts,  113 

on  ^llium  salts,  137 

on  mdium  salts,  136 

on  lanthanium  salts,  113 

on  lime  salts,  97 

on  magnesia  salts,  100 

on  manganese  salts,  122 

on  stannous  salts,  161 

on  strontia  salts,  95 

on  thallium  salts,  135 

on  thoria  salts,  109 

on  uranium  salts,  ]  34 

on  yttria  salts,  110 

^  on  zinc  salts,  120 

on  zirconia  salts,  110 

Ammonia  molybdate,  solution,  62 

uses  as  reagent,  63 

on  arsenic  acid,  178 

on  phosphoric  acid,  199 

on  pjrophosphoric  acid,  200 

on  silicic  acid,  200 

Ammonia  nitrate,  on  stannic  compounds, 

164 
Ammonia  oxalate,  preparation,  58 

preparation  of  solution,  59 

tests  of  purity,  69 

uses  as  reagent,  59 

on  barjrta  salts,  94 

on  cenum  salts,  112 

on  didymium  salts,  113 


Ammonia  oxalate,  on  indium  salts,  136 

on  lanthanium  salts,  113 

on  lime  salts,  97 

on  magnesia  salts,  100 

on  strontia  salts,  96 

Ammonia  phosphomolybdate,  properties^ 
199 

Ammonia  salts,  properties,  88 

Ammonia  metavanadate,  properties,  138 

Ammonium  chloride,  preparation  of  solu- 
tion, 63 

purification,  63 

tests  of  purity,  63 

uses  as  reagent,  63 

on  iridium  salts,  183 

on  platinum  salts,  159 

on  silicates,  211 

on  vanadates,  138 

Ammonium  platinochloride,  properties,  88 

Ammonium  silicofluoride,  on  borates,  2Q2 

Ammonium  sulphide,  action  of  air,  56 

nature  ot  yellow,  56 

preparation,  56 

tests  of  purity,  56 

uses  as  reagent,  57 

on  alumina,  104 

on  antimony  salts,  166 

on  arsenic  acid,  177 

on  arsenious  acid,  170 

on  beiyllia  salts,  108 

on  bismuth  salts,  149 

on  cadmium  salts,  160 

on  chromates,  191 

on  chromium  salts,  106 

on  cobalt  salts,  126 

on  copper  salts,  146 

on  cyanides,  220 

on  ferric  salts,  130 

on  ferrous  salts,  128 

on  gallium  salts,  137 

on  gold  salts,  168 

on  indium  salts,  136 

on  iridium  salts,  183 

on  lead  salts,  142 

on  manganese  salts,  121 

on  mercurous  salts,  140 

on  mercuric  salts,  144 

on  molybdic  acid,  185 

on  nickel  salts,  123 

on  niobic  acid,  117 

on  palladium  salts,  153 

on  platinum  salts,  159 

on  rhodium  salts,  154 

on  ruthenium  salts,  155 

on  silver  salts,  139 

on  stannic  compound?,  163- 

on  stannous  salts,  161 

on  tantalic  acid,  116 

on  thallium  salts,  135 

on  thoria  salts,  108 

on  titanic  acid,  115 

on  tungstates,  186 

on  uranium  salts,  134 

on  vanadates,  138 

on  vanadic  acid,  138 
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Ammonium  salphide,  on  yttria  salts,  110 

on  zinc  salts,  119 

on  zirconia  salts,  110 

Amorphous  substances,  5 
Analysis,  systematic  course,  255 

—  remarks  on  and  notes  to  course,  392-400 

—  arrangement  of  results,  463 

—  general  plan  of,  451 

—  of  simple  compounds  when  soluble  in 

water,  272 

—  of  simple  compounds  when  soluble  in 

acids,  283 

—  of  simple  compounds  when  insoluble,  288 

—  of  complex  compounds  when  soluble,  291 

—  of  complex  eompounds  when  insoluble, 

325 

Aniline  hydrochloride,  on  vanadates,  138 

Antimonates,  properties,  165 

Antimoniuretted  hydrogen,  properties,  167 

separation  from  arseniuretted  hydro- 
gen, 181 

on  silver  nitrate,  181 

Antiraonic  acid,  properties,  166 

separation  from  antimony  teroxide, 

182 

Antimony,  properties,  164 

—  reactions,  165 

—  separation  from  arsenic,  180 

—  separation  from  tin,  178 
Antimony  oxides,  properties,  165 
Antimony  salts,  properties,  165 
Antimony  teroxide,  separation  from  anti- 

monic  acid,  182 
Antimony  sulphide,  properties,  165 
"  Antimony-vermiliou,''  166 
Apparatus,  list  of,  31 
Aqua  regia,  44 

preparation,  44. 

uses  as  reagent,  44 

Arsenate  of  copper,  177 

—  of  silver,  177 
Arsenates,  properties,  176 
Arsenite  of  copper,  170 

—  of  silver,  170 

Arseniuretted  hydrogen,  properties,  171 

separation     from     antimoniuretted 

hydrogen,  181 

on  silver  nitrate,  181 

Arsenic,  detection  in  poisoning  caecs,  362 

—  garlic  odour,  176 

—  Marsh's  test,  171 

—  properties,  168 

—  Beinsch's  test,  171 

—  separation  from  tin  and  antimony,  178 
Arsenic  acid,  properties,  176 

—  reactions,  177 

—  separation  from  arsenious  acid,  182 
Arsenic  pentasulphide,  formation,  177 
separation  from  arsenic  tersulphide, 

183 

Arsenic  tersulphide,  properties,  169 

separation  from  arsenic  pentasul- 
phide, 183 

Arsenious  acid,  properties,  169 

reactions,  169 


Arsenious  acid,  separation  from  arsenic 

acid,  182 
Arsenites,  properties,  169 
Asbestos  nullboard,  support  for  flasks,  &c., 

21 
Ash,  analysis,  388 
Atropine,  detection,  436,  440 

—  properties,  434 

—  reactions,  434 

—  salts,  properties,  434 
Auric  chloride,  167 
Auric  oxide,  157 
Aureus  chloride^  157—  - 
Aurous  oxide,  1^7 


"DARIUM    chloride,    preparation    from 
•*-^       heavy-spar,  66 

pi-eparation  from  witherite,  66 

preparation  of  solution,  67 

tests  of  purity,  67 

uses  as  reagent,  67 

on  benzoates,  245 

on  borates,  201 

on  carbonates,  210 

on  chromates,  191 

on  fluorides,  204 

on  hydroflnosilicic  acid,  196 

on  hypophosphites,  230 

on  hyposulphites,  193 

on  iodates,  194 

on  oxalates,  203 

on  perchlorates,  235 

on  phosphates,  198 

on  phosphites,  208 

on  pyrophosphates,  200 

on  selenious  acid,  188 

on  succinates,  244 

on  sulphates,  195 

on  sulphites,  193 

on  tungstates,  186 

on  vanadates,  138 

Barium  fluoride,  properties,  204  " 
Barium  silicofluoride,  properties,  94 
Baryta.     See  Baryta,  hydrate  of 

—  properties,  93 

—  reactions,  93 

—  separation  from  other  alkalme  earths, 

101 

—  and  strontia,  detection  of  minute  quan- 

tities in  presence  of  lime,  103 

—  uses  as  flux,  78 

—  water,  54 

on  carbonates,  210 

on  carbonic  acid,  210 

on  magnesia  salts,  99 

Baryta  acetate,  on  citrates,  238 
Baryta  borate,  properties,  201 
Baryta  carbonate,  preparation,  67 

properties,  93 

tests  of  purity,  68 

uses  as  reagent,  68 

on  alumina  salts,  104 

on  beryllia  salts,  108 

on  cenum  salts,  112 
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Baryta  carbonate,  on  cbromiom  salts,  106 

on  cobalt  salts,  127 

on  didymium  salts,  113 

on  ferric  salts,  131 

—  —  on  ferrous  salts,  129 

on  indium  salts,  136 

on  lantbanimn  salts,  113 

on  manganese  salts,  122 

on  nickel  salts,  125 

on  tboria  salts,  109 

on  titanic  acid,  115 

on  uranium  salts,  134 

on  yttria  salts.  111 

on  zinc  salts,  120 

on  zirconia  salts,  110 

Baryta  cbromate,  properties,  95, 191 
Baiyta  citrate,  properties,  239 
Baryta,  bydrate  of,  78 

uses,  78 

Baiyta  iodate,  properties,  194 
Baryta  nitrate,  preparation,  67 

preparation  of  solution,  67 

tests  of  purity,  67 

uses  as  reagent,  67  • 

Baryta  oxalate,  properties,  94,  203 
Baryta  pbosphate,  propei-ties,  94 
Baryta  pyropbospbate,  properties,  200 
Baryta  salts,  properties,  93 
Baryta  selenite,  properties,  188 
Baryta  succinate,  propei-ties,  244 
Baryta  sulpbate,  properties,  94 
Bases,  50 

—  groups,  84 

—  of  group  1,  properties,  84 

—  of  group  2,  properties,  93 

—  of  group  3,  properties,  103 

—  of  group  4,  properties,  118 

—  of  group  5,  properties,  138 

—  of  group  6,  properties,  156 

—  oxygen,  50 

classification,  50, 84 

definition,  50 

properties,  60 

—  sulpbur,  50 

definition,  50 

properties,  50 

Benzene,  as  solvent  for  iodine,  218 
Benzoates,  properties,  245 

—  reactions,  245 
Benzoic  acid,  detection,  246 

properties,  244 

reactions,  245 

Beryllia,  detection  in  analytical  course, 
407,408 

—  occurrence,  107 

—  properties,  107 

—  reactions,  108 

Beryllia  carbonate,  properties,  108 
Beryllia  salts,  properties,  108 
Berzelius  lamp,  19 
Bismutb,  properties,  148 

—  purification  from  arsenic,  55 

—  reactions,  149 

—  separation  from  otber  members  of  Qr. 

6,  Div.  2, 152 


Bismutb,  basic  cbloride,  properties,  149 
Bismutb,  basic  nitrate,  55 
Bismutb  carbonate,  properties,  149 
Bismuth  cbromate,  properties,  149 
Bismutb  bydrate,  preparation,  55 

properties,  149 

test  of  purity,  52 

uses  as  reagent,  56 

Bismutb  oxides,  properties,  148 
Bismutb  and  potassium  iodide,  as  reagent 
for  alkaloids,  413 

preparation,  foot-note^  413 

Bismuth  salts,  properties,  148 
Bismuth  sulphide,  properties,  149 
Bisulphide  of  carbon,  tests  of  purity,  37 

uses,  36 

Blowpipe,  15 

—  flame,  16 

—  method  of  using,  17 

'   Boiling,  action  on  titanic  acid  solution,  115 
'  Boracic  acid.     See  Boric  acid 

Borates,  properties,  201 

Borax,  tests  of  purity,  80 

—  uses  as  flux,  81 

Borax  bead,  testing  with,  81 

with  cerium  salts,  112 

with  chromates,  192 

with  chromium  salts,  106 

with  cobalt  salts,  127 

with  copper  salts,  148 

with  diaymium  oxide,  113 

with  iron  salts,  129 

with  manganese  salts,  123 

with  nickel  salts,  125 

with  tin  compounds,  162 

with  uranium  salts,  134 

with  vanadic  acid,  138 

with  yttria.  111 

and  copper  oxide  with  tin  salts,  162 

Boric  acid,  detection,  207 

loss  on  evaporation,  201,  207 

properties,  201 

reactions,  201 

Boron  fluoride,  formation,  202 
Bromides,  reactions,  215 

—  insoluble,  decomposition,  216 
Bromide  of  starch.     See  Starch  bromide 
Bromine,  detection,  226 

—  properties,  214 

—  reactions,  214 

Bromine  water,  on  cobalt  salts,  126 

on  manganese  salts,  122 

on  nickel  salts,  124 

Brucine,  detection,  435,  441,  444,  449 

—  properties,  430 

—  reactions,  430 

—  on  chlorates,  234 

—  on  nitrates,  231 
Brucine  salts,  properties,  430 
Bunsen  flame,  parts  of,  23 
Bunsen  burner,  20 

improved,  22 

Butyric  acid,  detection,  251 

properties,  250 

reactions,  251 
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CADMIUM,  properties,  150 
—  reactions,  160 

—  separation  from  other  members  of  Gr. 

5,  Div.  2,  152 
Cadmium  carbonate,  properties,  151 
Cadmium  oxide,  properties,  150 
Cadmium  and  potassium  iodide,  as  reagent 

for  alkaloids,  412 

preparation,  foot-note^  412 

Cadmium  salts,  properties,  150 
Cadmium  sulphide,  properties,  150 
Csesia,  detection  in  analytical  coarse,  408 

—  rubidia,  and  lithia,  detection  in  presence 

of  much  potassa  and  soda,  92 

—  and  rubidia,  difference  from  potassa,  91 

—  distribution,  91 

—  reactions,  91 

Cssia  alum,  solubility,  91 

Csesia  bitartrate,  solubility,  91 

Csesia  carbonate,  solubility  in  alcohol,  91 

Caesium  platinochloride,  solubility,  91 

Calcium,  reactious,  97 

Calcium  chloride,  preparation,  68 

preparation  of  solution,  68 

tests  of  purity,  68 

uses  as  reagent,  68 

on  benzoates,  245 

on  carbonates,  210 

on  citrates,  238 

on  fluorides,  204 

on  hydrofluoric  acid,  204 

on  hypophosphites,  230 

on  malates,  240 

on  oxalates,  203 

on  phosphorous  acid,  208 

on  racemates,  242 

on  salicylates,  246 

on  succinates,  244 

on  tartrates,  236 

on  tungstates,  186 

Calcium  fluoride,  properties,  204 

* uses  as  reagent,  78 

and  potassa  bisulphate  with  borates, 

202 
Calcium  salts,  properties,  97 
Candle  flame,  16 
Carbolic    acid  •  and    sulphuric    acid,    on 

nitrates,  231 
Carbon,  properties  of,  209 
Carbon  bisulphide,  36 

tests  of  purity,  37 

uses  as  reagent,  36- 

as  solvent  for  bromine,  215 

as  solvent  for  iodine,  218,  226 

CarbQnates,  properties,  209 

—  reactions,  210 

Carbonic  acid,  free  detection,  210,  212 

properties,  209 

reactions,  210 

on  ferricyanides,  222 

on  ferrocyanides,  222 

—  —  on  soda  niobate,  118 

on  taotalates,  117 

Cassius,  purple  of,  158 
Cerite,  decomposition,  HI 


Cerium,  detection   in  analytical  coarse, 
407,  408 

—  occurrence,  111 

—  reactions.  111 

—  separation  from  lanthanium  and  didy- 

mium,  113 
Cerium  oxide,  properties,  111 

—  dioxide,  properties,  112 

Cerium  protoxide  and  potassa  sulphate, 

properties,  112 
Cerium  salts,  properties,  112 
Cerosoceric  oxide,  on  strychnine,  430 
Charcoal  supports  for  blowpipe,  18 
Chlorates,  properties,  233 

—  reactions,  233 
Chloric  acid,  detection,  234 

properties,  233 

reactions,  233 

Chlorides,  insoluble,  decomposition,  214 

properties,  213 

reactions,  213 

"  Chloride  of  soda."  See  Soda  hypochlorite 
Chlorine,  detection,  226 

—  detection  of  free,  213 

—  preparation,  43 

—  preparation  of  solution,  43 

—  preservation  of  solution,  43 

—  properties,  213 

—  reactions,  213 

—  uses  as  reagent,  43 
-r-  on  bromides,  215 

—  on  iodides,  218 

—  on  iridium  and  sodium  chloride,  185 

—  on  niobic  acid  and  charcoal,  117 

—  on  osmium,  154 

—  on  sulphites,  193 

—  on  tantalic  acid  and  charcoal,  116 

—  on  titanic  acid  and  charcoal,  116 
Chlorine  water,  43 

on  cinchonine,  426 , 

on  Conine,  417 

on  narcotine,  423 

on  nicotine,  416 

on  quinine,  425 

on  strychnine,  430 

on  veratrine,  433 

Chlorites,  properties,  230 

—  reactions,  230 

Chlorochromic  acid,  properties,  214 
Chloroform,  tests  of  punty,  87 

—  uses  as  reagent,  36 

—  as  solvent  for  bromine,  215 

for  iodine,  218,  226 

Chlorous  acid,  properties,  230 
reactions,  230 

Chromates,  insoluble,  decomposition,  192 

properties,  190 

reactions,  191 

Chrome  iron  stone,  decomposition,  329 
Chromic  acid,  detection,  192 

detection  of  minute  quantities,  192 

properties,  190 

reactious,  191 

on  hyposulphites,  194 

on  sulphites,  193 

H  H 
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Chromium,  detection  t)f  minute  qoantitiee, 
192 

—  reactious,  104 

—  separation  from  alaminitim,  107 
Chromiam  carbonate,  properties,  106 
Chromium  cbromate,  formation,  191 
Chromium  saltSi  prooerties,  106 
Chromium  sesquioxide,  properties,  106 
reactions,  106 

separation  from  alamina,  107 

Cinchonme,  detection,  427,  441,  443 

—  properties,  426 

—  reactions,  426 
Cinchonine-salts,  properties,  426 
Citrates^  properties,  238 

—  reactions,  238 

Citric  acid,  detection,  241 

properties,  238 

reactions,  238 

Cobalt,  properties,  125 

—  reactions,  126 

—  separation    from    other     members    of 

Gr.  4,  132 
Cobalt  ferricyanide,  properties,  127 
Cobalt  ferrocvanide,  |)roperties,  127 
Cobalticjanide  potassium,  formation,  127 
Cobalt  nitrate,  preparation,  82 

tests  of  purity,  82 

uses  as  reagent,  82 

with  alumina  salts,  105 

witb  beryllia  salts,  108 

with  zinc  salts,  120 

Cobalt  oxide,  properties,  125 

Cobalt  and  potassium  cyanide,  properties, 

127 
Cobalt  salts,  properties,  125 
Cobalt  sesquioxide,  properties,  125 
Cobalt  sesqaioxide  andpotassa  nitrite,  127 
Cobalt  sulphide,  properties,  126 
Colloids,  definition,  9 
Coloured  glasses,  use  of,  28 
Columbite,  116,  117 

Complex  mixtures,  analysis  of,  291  et  seq. 
Condenser,  Liebig's,  12 
Conine,  detection,  417 

—  properties,  416 

—  reactions,  417 

Conine  salts,  properties,  416 
Copper,  properties,  145 

—  reactions,  146 

—  precipitation  by  iron,  147 

—  separation    from    other    members    of 

Gr.  5,  Div.  2,  152 

—  uses  as  reagent,  55 

—  on  arsenic  acid,  177 

—  on  arsenious  acid,  171 

—  on  mercury  salts,  141 

—  on  molybdic  acid,  184 

—  on  nitric  acid,  231 

—  on  selenious  acid,  188 
1—  on  sulphurous  acid,  193 
Copper  arsenide,  properties,  171 
Copper  carbonate,  basic,  properties,  147 
Copper  ferrocyanide,  properties,  147 
Copper  hydrate,  properties,  146 


Copper  oxides,  properties,  146 
Copper  salts,  properties,  146 
Copper  subiodide,  properties,  217 
Copper  sulphocyanate,  properties,  147 
Copper  solphate,  preparation,  72 

preparation  of  solution,  72 

tests  of  purity,  72 

uses  as  reagent,  72 

on  arsenic  acid,^  177 

on  arsenious  acid,  170 

on  arsenious  acid  and  potaasa,  171 

on  ferricyanides,  222 

on  feiTOcyanides,  222 

and  ferrous  sulphate  or  sulphurous 

acid,  on  iodides,  217 
Copper  sulphide,  propei-ties,  146 
Copper-zinc  couple,  on  chloraten,  234 

on  perchlorates,  235 

Crocibles,  13 

Crucibles,  platinum,  rules  for  using,.  14 

Crystallization,  5 

Crystalloids,  definition,  9 

Crystals,  5 

Cuprous  iodide,  properties  of,  217 

Cyanides,  double,  219 

—  insoluble,  analysis,  330 

—  properties,  219 

—  reactions,  220 
Cyanogen,  detection,  225 

—  detection  in  mercury  cyanide,  221 

—  properties,  219 

—  reactions,  220 


T)ECANTATION,  8 
•*^    —  washing  by,  8  - 
Deflagration,  15 

—  of  chlorates,  233 

—  of  nitrates,  231 
Dialyser,  10 
Dialysis,  9 

Didymium,  detection  in  analytical  course. 
407 

—  occurrence,  113 

—  oxide,  properties,  113 

—  oxide,  reactions,  113 

—  salts,  properties,  113 
Digitalin,  detection,  441,  442, 448 

—  properties,  437 

—  reactions,  438 

Diphenylamine,  as  a  test  for  chlorates,  234 

for  nitrates,  232 

Dissolution,  4,  267 
Distillate,  12 
Distillation,  12 

DragendorfiTs  method  for  the  detection  of 
alkaloids,  &c.,  448 


"PARTHS,  alkaline,  properties^  93 
■*-'    Etching  test  for  fluorine,  205 
Ether,  tests  of  purity,  36 

—  uses  as  reagent,  36 

—  acetic,  formation,  248 
Ether,  as  solvent  for  iodine,  2l8  ' 
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Evaporation,' 11 
Excess,  meaning  of,  33 
Exercises,  plan,  451 


FEHLING'S    solution,  on    picrotoxin, 
439 
Ferric  acetate,  properties,  247 
Ferric  benzoate,  properties,  245 
Ferric  chloride,  preparation,  70 

tests  of  purity,  70 

uses  as  reagent,  70 

on  acetates,  247 

on  benzoates,  245 

on  fcrricyaiiides,  222 

on  ferrocyanides,  222 

on  formates,  219 

on  hyposulphites,  193 

on  iodides,  219,  227 

on  morphine  salts,  421 

on  narcotine  salts,  423 

on  phosphates,  199 

on  salicin,  437 

on  salicylates,  246 

on  succinates,  244 

Ferric  ferrocyanide,  properties,  130 
Feme  oxide,  detection   in    presence    of 
protoxide,  133 

properties,  129 

reactions,  130 

in  presence  of  tartrates,  236 

Ferric  salts,  properties,  130 
Ferric  succinate,  properties,  244 
Ferric  sulphocyanate,  properties,  130 
Ferricyanides,  insoluble,  analysis  of,  330 
decomposition  of,  223 

—  properties,  222 
Ferricyanogen,  reactions,  222 
Ferrocyanides,  insoluble,  analysis  of,  330 
decomposition  of,  222 

—  properties,  222 
Ferrocyanogen,  reactions,  222 
Ferrosofemc  oxide,  properties,  129 
Ferrous  ferricyanide,  properties,  129 
Ferrous  oxide,  detection  in  presence  of  ses- 

quioxide,  133 

properties,  128 

reactions,  128 

Ferrous  potassium  ferrocyanide,  properties, 

129 
Ferrous  salts,  properties,  128 
Ferrous  sulphate,  preparation,  69 

tests  of  purity,  69 

uses  as  reagent,  69 

on  chlorites,  230 

on  cyanides,  220 

on  ferricyanides,  222 

on  gold  salts,  168 

on  iridium  salts,  184 

on  molybdio  acid,  184 

on  nitrates,  231 

—  —  on  nitrites,  228 
on  osmic  acid,  155 

—  —  on  platinum  salts,  159 
on  tungstates,  186 


Ferrous  sulphide,  properties,  128 
Filter,  7 
Filter  stand,  8 
Filtering  paper,  7 

purification  of,  7 

Filters,  washing,  8 
Filtrate,  7 
Filtration,  7 
Flame,  structure  of,  16 

—  oxidizing,  17 

—  reducing,  17 

Flame  coloration,  examination  of,  26 

of  baryta  salts,  95 

of  baryta  salts  with  alcohol,  95 

of  bone  acid  with  alcohol,  201 

of  boric  acid  with  potassa  bisulphate 

and  calcium  fluonde,  202 

of  csesium  salts,  91 

of  copper  salts,  148 

of  gallium  salts,  137 

of  indium  salts,  136 

of  lime  salts,  98 

of  lime  salts  with  alcohol,  98 

of  litbia  salts,  92 

of  osmium  salts,  154 

of  potassa  salts,  86 

of  potassa  salts  with  alcohol,  86 

of  rubidium  salts,  91 

of  selenium,  188 

of  soda  salts,  87 

of  soda  salts  with  alcohol,  88 

of  strontia  salts,  96 

of  stroatia  salts  with  alcohol,  96    ■ 

of  tellurium,  187 

of  thallium  salts,  135 

Flame  reactions,  Bunsen's,  24 

of  antimony,  168 

of  bismuth,  150 

of  cadmium,  151 

of  cobalt,  128 

of  copper,  148 

of  gold,  168 

ofiron,129 

of  lead,  143 

of  manganese,  123 

of  selenium,  188 

-^  —  of  silver,  140 

of  tellurium,  187 

of  tin,  162 

of  zinc,  120 

Fluorides,  properties,  204 
Fluorine,  detection  in  silicates,  205 

—  reactions,  204 

—  in  sulphuric  acid,  foot-note^  205 
Formates,  properties,  248 

—  reactions,  248 
Formic  acid,  detection,  249 

properties,  248 

reactions,  248 

Fraunliofer  lines,  29 

Frbhde's  reagent,  on  morphine,  420 

on  narcotine,  423 

Fulminating  gold,  158 
Fumaric  acid,  239 
Funnels,  8 

hh2 
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Fusing  zone,  23 
Fusion,  14 
Fnsion  mixture,  76 

riALLIUM,    detection     in    analytical 
^-*     course,  406 
Gallium,  occurrence,  136 

—  properties,  136 

—  reactions,  137 

Gallium  chloride,  properties  of,  137 

—  oxide,  properties  of,  136 

—  salts,  properties  of,  137 
Galls.    See  Tannic  acid 
Gauze  plate,  21 

Glasses,  coloured,  use  of,  28 
Gold,  properties,  157 

—  reactions,  153 

—  separation  from  platinum,  160 
Gold  oydrochloride,  preparation,  74 
uses  as  reagent,  74 

on  bromides,  216 

on  atropine  salts,  434 

on  Conine  salts,  417 

on  nicotine  salts,  415 

on  tin  chlorides,  168,  161 

Gold,  fulminating,  158 

—  oxides,  properties,  157 

—  salts,  properties,  167 

—  sulphide,  properties,  157 

Graham  and  Hofinann's  method  for  the 
detection  of  strychnine  in  beer,  451 

Grape  sugar  and  soda,  with  tellurous  acid, 
187 

Guaiacum,  on  chromic  acid,  192 

—  and  copper  sulphate,  on  hydrocyanic 

acid,  221 


TI YDRATE  of  baryta,  53 

-•-*• preparation,  53 

— •  —  tests,  54 

uses,  54 

Hydrate  of  lime,  54.    See  also  Lime  water 

Hydrate  of  potassa,  50 

Hydrate  of  soda,  50 

Hydriodic  acid,  detection,  225,  226,  227 

properties,  217 

reactions,  217 

Hydrobromic  acid,  detection,  226 

properties,  215 

reactions,  215 

Hydrochloric  acid,  detection,  226 

preparation,  42 

properties,  213 

purification,  42 

—  -7-  reaction's,  213 

tests  of  purity,  42, 

uses  as  reagent,  42 

on  borates,  201 

on  carbonates,  209  I 

on  chlorates,  233 

on  chromates,  191  ' 

on  cyanide  of  mercury,  221 

—  —  on  cyanides,  219 


Hydrochloric  acid,  on  hypbchlorite?,  229 

on  hyposulphites,  193 

on  lead  salts,  142 

on  mercurous  salts,  140 

—  —  on  nicotine,  415 

on  perchlorates,  235 

on  saliciu,  436 

on  silicates,  211 

on  silver  salts,  139 , 

on  sulphides,  223 

on  sulphites,  193 

on  tantalates,  109 

on  thallium  salts,  135 

on  vanadium  compounds,  137 

on  veratrine,  433 

on  tungstates,  186 

and  ether,  on  ferrocyanides,  222 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  detection,  225 

detection  in  poisoning  cases,  375 

properties,  219 

reactions,  220 

Hydroferricjanic  acid,  properties,  222 

reactions,  222 

Hydroferrocyanic  acid,  properties,  222 

reactions,  222 

Hydrofluoric  acid,  detection,  208 

properties,  204 

reactions,  204 

on  niobic  acid,  117 

on  silicates,  211 

on  tantalic  acid,  116 

on  thoria  salts,  109 

on  yttria  salts.  111 

on  zirconia  salts,  110 

Hydrofluosilicic  acid,  preparation,  44 

properties,  196 

reactions,  196 

tests  of  purity,  45 

r  uses  as  reagent,  45 

on  borates,  ?02 

on  baryta  salts,  94 

on  lime  salts,  97 

On  magnesia  saltfi,  100 

on  strontia  salts,  96^ 

Hydrogen,  on  cerium  dioxide.  111 

—  on  niobic  acid,  117 

—  on  osmium  salts,  155 

—  on  rhodium  salts,  154 

Hydrogen  peroxide,  preparation, /oot-note, 

191 

on  chromates,  191 

on  tartrates,  237 

on  vanadates,  138 

Hydrosulphuric  acid.    See  Sulphuretted 

hydrogen 
Hypochlorites,  properties,  229 

—  reactions,  229 

—  on  cerium  salts,  112 

—  on  litmus,  229 
Hypochlorous  acid,  properties,  229 

reactions,  229 

Hypophosphites,  properties,  230 

—  reactions,  230 

Hypophosphorous  acid,  properties,  230 
reactions,  230 
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Ujposalpliites  and  sulphites,  detection  in 
presence  of  sulpuides,  194 

—  properties,  193 

—  reactions,  193 

HjpoBulphuroas    acid    (hjdrosulphnrous 
acid),  on  titanic  acid,  115 


TQNITION,  13 

-*-     Incrustations,  26 

Indigo  solution,  preparation  of,  76 

uses  as  reagent,  76 

on  chlorates,  233 

—  •—  on  chlorates  and  sulphurous  acid,  233 
on  chlorites,  230 

on  hypochlorites,  229 

on  nitrates,  231 

^ on  osmic  acid,  155 

—  —  on  perchloric  acid,  235 

and  sulphides,  on  nitrates,  228 

Indigo  prism,  27 

Indium,  detection  in  analytical  course,  406 

—  occurrence,  135 

—  properties,  135 

—  reactions,  136 

Indium  carbonate,  properties,  136 
Indium  oxide,  properties,  136 
Indium  salts,  properties,  136 
Indium  sulphide,  properties,  136 
Infusion  of  galls.     See  Tannic  acid 
Inoi^anic  compounds,  detection  of,  in  pre- 
sence of  organic  substances,  357, 360 
lodates,  properties,  194 

—  reactions,  194 

Iodic  acid,  properties,  194 

reactions,  194 

on  morphine,  421 

Iodide  of  starch.    See  Starch  iodide 
Iodides,  insoluble,  decomposition,  219 

properties,  217 

Iodine,  detection,  225,  226,  227 

—  as  reagent  for  alkaloids,  412 

—  properties,  217 

—  reactions,  217 

—  on  cobalt  salts,  126 

—  on  conine,  417 

—  on  lanthanum  salts,  113 

—  on  nicotine,  415,  416 

—  on  quinine,  425 

Iridium,  detection   in  analytical   course, 
404,408 

—  occurrence,  183 

—  properties,  183 

—  reactions,  183 

Iridiochloride    of  ammonium,  properties, 
183 

of  potassium,  properties,  183 

Iridium  cmoride,  183 

—  sulphide,  183 
Iron,  properties,  128 

—  uses  as  reagent,  55 

—  separation    from    other    members    of 

Group  4,  131 

—  on  conper  salts,  147 

—  on  sulphides  and  hydrochloric  acid,  225 


Iron  protosesquioxide  (ferrosoferric  oxide), 

properties,  129 
Iron  sesquichloride.    See  Ferric  chhride 
Iron  sulphate.    See  Ferrous  sulphate 
Iron  sulphide,  preparation,  44 


T  ACTATES,  properties,  250 
-^    Lactic  acid,  properties,  249 

reactions,  250 

Lamp,  Berzelius,  19 

—  Bunsen,  20 

—  gas,  20 

—  improved  Bunsen,  22 

—  triple  Bunsen,  22 

—  spirit,  19 

Lanthanum,  detection  in  anal,  course,  407 

—  occurrence,  112 

—  reactions,  113 

—  oxide,  properties,  112 

—  salts,  properties,  112 
Lead,  properties,  141 

—  reactions,  142 

—  separation  from  Gr.  5,  Div.  2,  151 

—  separation  from  silver  and  mercurous 

oxide,  43 
Lead  acetatd,  preparation  of  solution,  71 

tests  of  punty,  71 

uses  as  reagent,  71 

on  benzoates,  245 

on  chlorides,  214 

on  chromates,  191 

on  citrates,  239 

on  hydrofluosilicic  acil,  196 

on  hypophosphites,  230 

on  malates,  240 

on  phosphites,  208 

on  tartrates,  237 

on  salicylates,  246 

on  succinates,  244 

on  sulphates,  195 

on  sulphides,  224 

on  tungstates  of  alkalies,  186 

on  vanadates,  138 

Lead  peroxide  on  cerium  saits,  112 

on  chlorides,  214 

on  chromium  salts,  106 

Lead  benzoate,  properties,  245 

Lead  peroxide,  on  manganese  salts,  122 

Lead  carbonate,  properties,  142 

Lead  chloride,  properties,  142 

Lead  chromate,  properties,  143,  191 

I^ead  citrate,  properties,  239 

Lead  formate,  properties,  249 

Lead  malate,  properties,  240 

Lead  nitrate,  on  chloride  lime,  229 

Lead  oxide,  on  acetic  acid,  248 

on  formic  acid,  249 

Lead  oxides,  properties,  141 
Lead  salicylate,  properties,  246 
Lead  dalts^  properties,  141 
Lead  succinate,  properties,  244 
Lead  sulphate,  properties,  142 
Lead  sulphide,  properties,  142 
Lead  tartrate  properties,  237 
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Liebig*!  condenseTi  12 

Lime,  preimration  of  hjdrate,  54 

—  properties,  97 

—  reactions,  97 

—  8eparationfrDmotheralkaliiieeartliB,102 

—  uses  as  reagent,  54 

—  on  ammonia  salts,  88 

—  on  magoesta  salts,  99 
Lime  water,  54 

tesU,  54 

preparation  of  pure,  54 

uses  as  reagent,  54 

on  carbonic  acid,  210 

on  citrates,  238 

on  malates,  240 

on  oxalates,  203 

on  racemates,  242 

on  tartrates,  237 

Lime  carbonate,  properties,  97 
Lime  citrate,  properties,  238 
Lime,  cbloride  of,  properties,  215 
Lime  lactate,  preparation,  250 

properties,  250^ 

Lime  malate,  properties,  240 

Lime  oxalate,  properties,  97 

Lime  phosphate,  properties,  198 

Lime  racemate,  properties,  242 

Lime  salts,  properties,  97 

Lime  succinate,  properties,  244 

Lime  sulphate,  preparation  of  solution,  67 

properties,  97 

uses  as  reagent,  67 

on  baryta  salts,  94 

on  oxalates,  203 

on  phosphates,  198 

on  racemates,  243 

on  strontia  salts,  96 

on  tartrates,  237 

Lime  tartrate,  properties,  236 

Lithia,  detection  in  analytical  course,  408 

—  rubidia,  and  csesia,  detection  in  presence 

of  much  potassa  and  soda,  92 

—  distribution,  91 

—  properties,  92 

—  reactions,  92 

Lithia  phosphate,  properties,  92 
Lithia  salts,  properties,  92 
Litmus  and  chlorous  acid,  230 

—  and  hypochlorites,  229 
Litmus-paper,  blue,  preparation,  74 

blue,  uses  as  reagent,  75 

rationale  of  action,  75 

red,  preparation,  76 

red,  uses  as  reagent,  75 

Logwood  decoction,^  on  chromates,  192 
Luteocobaltic  chloride,  on  pyrophosphates, 
200 

•irAGNESIA,  properties,  98 
•^"^    —  reactions,  99 

—  separation  from  other  alkaline  earths, 

101 

—  on  malic  acid,  240 

Magnesia  and  ammonia  arsenate,  proner- 
ties  178 


Magneisia  and  ammonia  phosphate,  pro- 
perties, 100 

Magnesia  carbonate,  properties,  99 

Magnesia  hydrate,  98 

Magnesia  malate,  properties,  240 

Magnesia  oxalate,  properties,  100 

Magnesia  phosphate,  properties,  100,  198 

Magnesia  pyrophosphate,  properties,  200 

Magnesia  salts,  properties,  99 

Magnesia  sulphate,  preparation  of  solution, 
69 

purification,  69 

tests  of  purity,  69 

uses  as  reagent,  69 

on  metaphosphates,  201 

on  phosphates,  198 

on  pyrophosphates,  200 

Magnesia  sulphate,  ammonium  chloride, 
and  ammonia,  on  arsenates,  178 

on  metaphosphates,  201 

on  phosphates,  198 

on  phosphites,  208 

Magnesium,  properties,  98 

—  on  antimony  salts,  168 

—  on  phosphates,  200 

Magnesium  chloride,  ammonium  chloride, 
and  ammonia,  on  selenious  acid,  188 
Malates,  properties,  240 

—  reactions,  240 
Maleic  acid,  239 

Malic  acid,  detection,  241 

properties,  239 

reactions,  240 

Manganese,  properties,  12,1 

—  reactions,  121 

—  separation    from    other,   members    of 

Gr.  4,  131 
Manganese  binoxide,  on  bromides,  216 

on  chlorides,  214 

on  iodides,  219 

on  oxalates,  204 

Manganese  ferricyanide,  properties,  122 
Manganese  ferrocyanide,  properties,  122 
Manganese  oxides,  propeities,  121 
Manganese  salts,  properties,  121 

on  chloride  of  lime,  229 

Maneanese  sulphide,  properties,  121 
Marsh's  test  for  arsenic,  171-3 
Mercurammonium  chloride,  144 
Mercuric  chloride,  preparation  of  solution, 

72 

uses  as  reagent,  72 

on  acetates,  248 

on  brocine  salts,  432 

on  Conine  salts,  417 

on  formates,  249 

on  hyi)ophosphiteR,  230 

on  nicotine  salts,  415 

on  phosphites,  208 

on  strycnnine  salts,  428 

on  sulphites,  193 

Mercuric  chloride  and  stannous  chloride, 

145,  161 
Mercuric  cyanide,  on  palladium  salts,  153 
detection  of  cyanogen  in,  221 
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Mercuric  oxide,  properties,  144 

reactions,  144 

beparatioD  from  other  members  of 

.  Gr.  5,  Div.  2,  161 
Mercuric  salts,  properties,  143 
Mercuric  sulphide,  properties,  144 
Mercuroas  acetate,  properties,  248 
Mercurous  chloride,  properties,  140 
Mercurous  formate,  properties,  249 
Mercurous  nitrate,  preparation,  71 

tests  of  purity,  71 

uses  as  reagent,  72 

on  acetates,  247 

on  brucine  salts,  431 

on  chlorides,  214 

on  formates,  248 

on  phosphites,  208 

on  tungstates,  186 

Mercurous  oxide,  properties,  140 

reactions,  141 

separation  from  silver  and  lead,  143 

Mercurous  salts,  properties,-  140 
Mercury,  properties,  140 

—  precipitation  by  copper,  141 

by  galvanism,  145 

Mercury,  on  hypochlorous  acid,  229 
Mercury  and  potassium  iodide,  as  reagent 

for  alkaloids,  412 
Metallic  oxides,  groups,  84 
Metaphosphates,  properties,  200 

—  reactions,  201 
Metaphosphoric  acid,  197»  200 
Metarsenic  acid,  176 
Metastannic  acid,  pi*operties,  162 
Metastannic  chloriae,  properties,  162 
Metatungstates,  186 
Microcosmic  bead,  testing  with,  82 

with  cerium  salts,  112 

with  chromates,  192 

with  chromium  salts,  106 

with  cobalt  salts,  128 

with  didymium  oxide,  113 

with  iron  salts,  129 

with  manganese  salts,  123 

with  nickel  salts,  125 

with  niobic  acid,  118 

with  silicates,  212 

with  tantalic  acid,  117 

with  titanic  acid,  116 

with  tungstic  acid,  187 

with  uranium  salts,  134 

with  yttria.  111 

and   copper  oxide,  with  bromides, 

216 

and  copper  oxide,  with  chlorides,  214 

and  copper  oxide,  with  iodides,  219 

Microcosmic  salt,  as  blowpipe  test  for  fluor- 
ine, 206 

effects  of  heat  on,  82 

preparation,  81 

tests  of  purity,  81 

uses  as  nux,  82 

Mineral  water  analysis,  343 

Minium,  141 

Mixed  substances,  analysis  of,  201 


Mixed  substances,  dissolution  of,  268 
Mixture,  3 

Molybdenum,     detection    in    analytical 
course,  404,  408 

—  occurrence,  184 

—  properties,  184 

—  reactions,  184 

Molybdenum  oxides,  properties,  184 
Molybdenum  sulphide,  properties,  184 
Molybdic  acid,  properties,  184,  185 

'—  with  morphine  salts,  419 

Monacite,  111 

Morphine,  or  morphia,  detection,  440, 442, 
446,  448,  450 

—  properties,  418 

—  reactions,  418 
Morphine  salts,  properties,  418 
Motner  liquors,  5 


IW'ARCOTINE,  detection,  427,  441,  443 
■^     —  properties,  422 

—  reactions,  422 
Narcotine  salts,  properties,  422 
Nessler's  solution,  preparation,  foot-note^ 

90 
Neutralization,  4 
Nickel,  properties,  123 

—  reactions,  123 

—  separation    from    other    members  of 

Gr.  4,  132 
Nickel  ferricyanide,  properties,  124 
Nickel  ferrocyanide,  properties,  124 
Nickel  oxide,  properties,  123 
Nickel  and  potassium  cyanide,  properties, 

124 
Nickel  salts,  properties,  123 
Nickel  sesquioxide,  properties,  123 
Nickel  sulphide,  properties,  123 
Nicotine,  detection,  417,  447 

—  properties,  414 

—  reactions,  415 

Nicotine  salts,  properties,  414 

Niobic  acid,  detection  in  analytical  course, 
402,  406,  408 

occurrence,  117 

properties,  117 

reactions,  117 

Niobium  oxyfluoride  and  potassium  fluor- 
ide, properties,  117 

Nitrates,  properties,  230 

—  reactions,  231 

Nitric  acid,  detection,  234 

detection  of  free,  234 

properties,  230 

purification,  40 

reactions,  231 

tests  of  purity,  40  . 

uses  as  reagent,  40 

on  Atropine,  435 

on  bromideu,  215 

on  brucine,  4&1 

on  iodides,  217 

on  morphine,  419 

on  nicotine,  415 
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Nitric  acid,  on  osmium,  154 

on  perchlorates,  235 

on  quinine,  425 

on  strychnine,  430 

on  thallious  saltft,  135 

Nitrites,  properties,  228 
— -  reactions,  228 
Nitrobydrocbloric  acid,  natnre,  44 

preparation,  44 

uses  as  reagent,  44 

Nitrosyl  chloride,  44 
Nitrous  acid,  properties,  228 

reactions,  228 

on  bromides,  215 

on  iodides,  218 

Notes  to  analytical  course,  392,  400 


ARTHITE,  111 

^     Osmic  acid,  properties,  154,  155 
Osmiochloride  of  potassinm,  155 
Osmium,   detection  in  analytical  course 
404,  405,  408 

—  occurrence,  154 

—  properties,  154 

—  reactions,  155 

Osmiam  chlorides,  properties,  164 
Osmium  compounds,  properties,  154 
Osmium  oxides,  properties,  154 
Osmium  salts,  properties,  154 
Oxalates,  properties,  203 

—  reactions,  203 

Oxalic  acid,  detection,  207,  241 

properties,  203 

purification,  56 

reactions,  203 

on  alumina  salts,  105 

on  beryllia  salts,  108 

on  cenum  salts,  112 

on  chromic  acid,  191 

on  did^ium  salts,  113 

on  iodic  acid,  194 

on  iridium  salts,  184 

on  lanthanum  salts,  113 

on  thoria  salts,  1 09 

on  yttria  salts,  111 

on  zirconia  salts,  110 

Oxjrchloride  of  chromium,  properties,  216 
Oxidizing  flame,  17,  23 

—  zone,  23 


PALLADIUM,    detection  in  analytical 
"*•  course,  405 

—  occurrence,  153 

—  properties,  153 

—  reactions,  153 

Palladium  and  ammonium  chloride,  pro- 
perties, 153 
Palladiochloride    of  ammonium,  proper- 
ties, 153 

of  potassium,  153 

of  sodium,  preparation,  74 

uses  as  reagent,  74 

Palladium  chloride,  on  bromides,  215 


Palladium  chloride,  on  iodides,  217 
Palladium  cyanide,  properties,  153 
Palladium  iodide,  properties,  217 
Palladium  nitrate,  on  bromides,  215 

on  iodides,  217 

Palladium  oxides,  properties,  153 
Palladium  and  potassium  chloride,  pro- 

perties,  153 
Palladium  salts,  properties,  153 
Palladium  sulphide,  properties,  153 
Paramidodimetbylaniline  sulphate,  on  sul- 
phides, 224 
Paratoluidine,  as  a  test  for  chlorates,  234 

for  nitrates,  232 

Perchlorates,  properties,  235 

—  reactions,  235 
Perchloric  acid,  properties,  235 

reactions,  235 

Permanganate  jprism,  27 
Perrothenic  acid,  156 

Phenol,  as  a  test  for  chloric  acid,  234 

for  nitric  acid,  232 

Phosphantimonic    acid,    ns    reagent    for 

alkaloids,  413 

preparation, /oo^no^e,  413 

Phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia.     See 

Mierocosmic  salts 
Phosphates,  insoluble,  decomposition,  200 

—  properties,  198 

—  reactions,'  198 
Phosphomolybdic    acid,    as    reagent    for 

alkaloids,  413 

preparati<m,  foot-note,  413 

Phosphoric  acid,  detection,  207 

properties,  196 

reactions,  198 

separation  from  alkaline  earths,  19^ 

on  tungstates,  186 

Phosphorous  acid,  properties,  208 

reactions,  208 

Phosphorus,  detection  in  poisoning  cases. 

379 

—  properties,  196 

—  on  iodates,  194 
Phosphotungstic  acid,  as  reagent  for  alka- 

loids,  414 
Picric  acid,  as  reagent  for  alkaloid?,  414 

on  atropine,  435 

on  Conine,  417 

on  cyanides,  221 

on  nicotine,  416 

on  morpbine,  421 

on  picrotoxin,  439 

Picrotoxin,  detection,  441,  442,  448 

—  properties,  438 

—  reactions,  438 
Platinochloride  of  ammonium,  88,  159 

—  of  potassium,  85,  159 
solubility,  85 

—  of  sodium,  88 
Platinum  black,  158 

—  crucibles,  size,  31 

—  crucibles,  rules  for  using,  14 

—  foil,  18 

—  properties,  158 
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Platinum,  reactions,  159 

—  separation  from  gold,  160 

—  sponge,  158 

—  triangle,  20 

—  wire,  18 

Platinum  hydrochloride,  as   reagent  for 
alkaloids,  412 

preparation,  73 

tests  of  purity,  73 

uses  as  reagent,  73 

on  ammooia  salts,  88 

on  csesia  salts,  91 

on  Conine  salts,  417 

on  lithia  salts,  92 

on  nicotine  salts,  415 

on  potassa  salts,  85 

on  potassium  iodide,  89 

on  rubidia  salts,  91 

on  soda  salts,  88 

oil  thallium  salts,  185 

Platinum  oxides,  properties,  158 
Platinum  salts,  properties,  159 
Platinum  sulphide,  properties,  159 
Poisons,  detection  of  inorganic,  360 

—  detection  of  organic,  439 
Potable  water  analysis,  338 
Potassa,  50 

—  preparation  by  baryta,  52 

—  properties,  85 

—  purification  by  alcohol,  51 

—  reactions,  85 

—  separation  from  other  alkalies,  89 

—  tests  of  purity,  51 

—  tests  for,  85 

—  uses  as  reagent,  52 

—  on  alumina  salts,  104 

—  on  ammonia  salts,  88 

—  on  antimony  salts,  166 

—  on  atropine  salts,  434 

—  on  baryta  salts,  94 

—  on  bery Ilia  salts,  108 

—  on  bismuth  salts,  149 

—  on  bromine,  215 

—  on  brucine  salts,  430 

—  on  cadmium  salts,  150 

—  on  cerium  salts.  111 

—  on  chromium  salts,  105 

—  on  cinchooine  salts,  426 

—  on  cobalt  salts,  126 

—  on  Conine  salts,  417 

—  ou  copper  salts,  146 

—  on  didymium  salts,  113 

—  on  ferric  salts,  130 

—  on  ferrous  salts,  129 

—  on  gallium  salts,  137 

—  on  indium  salts,  136 

—  on  iridium  salts,  183 

—  on  lanthanum  salts,  113 

—  on  lead  salts,  142 

—  on  lime  salts,  97 

—  on  magnesia  salts,  98 

—  on  manganese  salts,  121 

—  on  mercuric  salts,  144 

—  on  merciux>u8  salts,  140 

—  on  molybdic  acid,  185 


Potassa,  on  morphine  salts,  418 

—  on  narcotine  salts,  422 

—  on  nickel  salts,  124 

—  on  niobic  acid,  117 

—  on  osmic  acid,  155 

—  on  palladium  salts,  153 

—  on  picrotoxin,  439 

—  on  quinine  salts,  424 

—  on  rhodium  salts,  154 

—  on  ruthenium  salts,  155 

—  on  silver  salts,  139 

—  on  stannic  compounds,  163 

—  on  stannous  salts,  161 

—  on  strontia  salts,  95 

—  on  strychnine  salts,  428 

—  on  tantalic  acid,  116 

—  on  tellurous  acid,  187 

—  on  thallic  salts,  185 

—  on  thallious  salts,  135 

—  on  thoria  salts,  109 

—  on  titanic  acid,  115 

—  on  uranium  salts,  134 

—  on  vanadium  compounds,  137 

—  on  veratrine  salts,  433 

—  on  yttria  salts,  110 

—  on  zinc  salts,  119 

—  on  zirconia  salts,  110 

Potassa  acid  sulphate.  See  Fotcusa  hisul- 
phate 

Potassa  aluib,  solubility,  91 

Potassa  bicarbonate,  on  niobate  of  potassa, 
118 

on  uranium  salts,  134 

Potassa  bisulphate,  preparation,  79 

tests  of  purity,  79 

uses  as  flux,  79 

with  iridium,  183 

with  niobic  acid,  117 

with  rhodium,  154 

with  tantalic  acid,  116 

with  titanic  acid,  115 

with  tungstic  acid,  186 

and  calcium  fluoride,  on  borates,  202 

Potassa  bitartrate,  properties,  85 

solubility,  91 

Potassa  carbonate,  on  stannic  compounds, 
163 

Potassa  carbonate.  See  also  Soda  car- 
bonate 

Potassa  chlorate  and  soda  carbonate,  as 
blowpipe  test  for  chromium,  106 

Potassa  chromate,  on  baryta  salts,  95 

on  bromides,  216 

on  chlorides,  214 

on  indium  salts,  136 

on  iodides,  219 

on  lead  salts,  142 

on  lime  salts,  98 

on  magnesia  salts,  100 

on  strontia  salts,  96 

Potassa  ^chromate,  preparation  of  solu- 
tion, 62 

purification,  62 

tests  of  purity,  62 

uses  as  reagent,  62 
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Fotassa  dichromate,  on  baryta  salts,  95 

on  bismuth  salts,  149 

on  bromides,  216 

— ' —  on  chlorides,  214 

on  iodides,  219 

on  lead  salts,  142 

—  —  on  lime  salts,  98 

on  strontia  salts,  96 

on  tartaric  acid,  237 

Fotassa,  hydrate  of,  85 

Potassa  metantimonate,  preparation,  62 

preparation  of  solntion,  62 

tests  of  purity,  62 

uses  as  reagent,  62 

on  soda  salts,  87 

Fotassa  nitrate,  on  cyanides,  222 

Fotassa  nitrite,  preparation,  61 

preparation  of  solution,  61 

tests  of  purity,  61 

uses  as  reagent,  61 

on  bromides,  215 

on  cobalt  salts,  127 

on  gold  salts,  158 

on  iridium  salts,  183 

on  iodides,  196 

on  nickel  salts,  125 

on  palladium  salts,  153 

on  rhodium  salts,  154 

on  ruthenium  salts,  156 

on  osmic  acid,  155 

Fotassa  osmite,  155 

Potassa  permanganate, on  chloride  of  lime, 
229 

■ on  chlorites,  230 

on  iodides,  227 

on  nitrites,  229 

on  sulphites,  193 

Potassa  picrocyamate,  formation,  221 

Potassa  salts,  properties,  85 

on  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  196 

on  perchloric  acid,  235 

on  racemates,  243 

on  tartrates,  236 

Potassa  and  soda  carbonate  (fusion  mix- 
ture), 76 

tests  of  purity,  77 

uses  as  flux,  77 

fusion  with  insoluble  bromides,  215 

fusion  with  insoluble  chlorides,  214 

fusion  with  insoluble  iodides,  219 

fusion  with  insoluble  silicate?*,  211 

fusion  with  insoluble  sulphates,  195 

Fotassa  sulphate,  preparation  of  solution ,  58 

uses  as  reagent,  58 

on  alamina  salts,  105 

on  cerium  salts,  112 

on  didymium  salts,  113 

on  lanthanum  salts,  113 

on  lime  salts,  97 

on  thoria  salts,  109 

on  yttria  salts,  111 

on  zirconia  salts,  110 

Potassa  sulphite,  on  iridium  salts,  184 

on  tetlnrous  acid,  187 

Potassa  iantalate,  properties,  116 


Potassium  bismuth  iodide,  as  a  reagent  for 

alkaloids,  413 
Potassa  cadmium  iodide,  as  a  reagent  for 

alkaloids,  412 
Potassium  acid  fluoride,  with  beryllia  salt«, 

108 

with  titanic  acid,  115 

Potassium  chloride,  on  iridium  saitS|  183 

on  palladium  salts,  153 

—  —  on  platinum  salts,  159 

Potassium  cobalticyanide,  formation,  127 

Potassium  cyanide*  preparation,  64 

preparation  of  solution,  64 

tests  of  purity,  64 

uses  as  reagent,  64 

uses  as  dry  reducing  agent,  80 

on  chlorates,  233 

on  cobalt  salts,  127 

on  nickel  salts,  124 

on  nitrates,  231 

on  tin  salts,  164 

on  tellurium  compoundp,  187 

on  selenium  compounds,  188 

and  cobalt  solution,  on  nitrites,  127, 

228 
and  soda  carbonate^  as  dry  reducing 

agent,  77 
and    soda   carbonate,   as    test  for 

antimony,  168 
and   soda  carbonate,    as   test   for 

arsenic,  174 
and  soda  carbonate,  as  test  for  tin, 

162 
Potassium  ferricyanide,  preparation,  65 

preparation  of  solntion,  65 

tests  of  purity,  65 

uses  as  reagent,  65 

on  cobalt  salts,  127 

on  ferric  salts,  130 

on  ferrous  salts,  129 

on  indium  salts,  136 

on  manganese  salts,  122 

on  nickel  salts,  124 

on  zinc  salts,  122 

and  tartaric  acid,  on  cobalt  saltp, 

127 
Potassium    ferrocyanide,    preparation    of 

solution,  65 

uses  as  reagent,  65 

on  cobalt  salts,  127 

on  copper  salts,  147 

on  cinchonine  salts,  426 

on  feme  salts,  130 

on  ferrous  salts,  129 

on  gallium  salts,  137 

on  indium  salts,  136 

on  manganese  salts,  122 

on  molybdates,  184 

on  nicKel  salts,  124 

on  quinine  salts,  426 

on  tantalic  acid,  117 

on  titanic  acid,  115 

on  tungstates,  186 

on  uranium  salts,  134 

on  yanadic  acid,  138 
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Potassium  ferrocjanide,  on  zinc  salts,  120 
Potassium  fluoride,  on  beryllia,  108 

on  titanic  acid,  114 

Potassium  iodide,  on  antimonic  acid,  164, 

182 

on  osmic  acid,  165 

on  palladium  salts,  153 

on  platinum  salts,  159 

on  thallium  salts,  135 

Potassium  mercury  iodide,  as  a  reagent  for 

alkaloids,  412 
Potassium  ^iJatinochloride,  properties,  85 

solubility,  91 

Potassium  sulphocarbonate,  preparation, 

foot-note^  125 

on  cobalt  salts,  127 

on  nickel  salts,  125 

Potassium  sulphocyanate,  preparation,  66 

preparation  of  solution,  66 

tests  of  purity,  66 

uses  as  reagent,  66 

on  brucine  salts,  432 

on  cadmium  salts,  151 

on  copper  salts,  147 

on  feme  salts,  130 

on  ferrous  salts,  129 

on  indium  salts,  136 

on  molybdic  acid,  185 

on  nitrites,  229 

on  palladium  salts,  153 

on  ruthenium  salts,  156 

on  strychnine  salts,  428 

—  —  on  veratrine  salts,  433 

and  sulphurous  acid,  on  cadmium 

salts,  151 
and  sulphurous  acid,  on  copper  salts, 

147 
and  sulphuroi^s  acid,  on  palladium 

salts,  153 
Potassium    sulphocyanate    and  zinc,   on 

molybdic  acid,  185 
Potassium  thiocyanate.     See  Potassium 

sidphocyanate 
Precipitants,  6 
Precipitation,  6 
Preliminary  examination,  257 
Prism,  indigo,  27 

—  permanganate,  27 
Propionic  acid,  detection,  251 
properties,  250 

reactions,  251 

Prussian-blue,  properties,  130 
Purple  of  cassius,  158 
Pyroarsenic  acid,  176 
Pyrogallic  acid,  on  nitrites,  228 
Pyrophosphates,  197,  200 
Pyrophosphoric  acid,  properties,  197, 200 
reactions,  200 

QUALITATIVE  analysis,  principles  of,  1 
Quinine,  detection,  427,  441,  444 

—  properties,  424 

—  reactions,  424 

Quinine  salts,  properties,  4^4 


T>  ACEMATES,  properties,  242 

■^^    —  reactions,  242 

Racemic  acid,  properties,  242         / 

reactions,  242 

Reactions  of  metallic  oxides,  83 

—  of  inorganic  acids,  190 

—  of  organic  acids,  235 
Keagents,  32 
Receiver,  12 
Reducing  agent,  dry,  80 
Reducing  flame,  17,  23 

—  zone,  23 
Reduction,  24 

Reinsch's  test  for  arsenic,  171 
Rhodium,  detection  in  analytical  course, 
405,  408 

—  occurrence,  153 

—  properties,  153 

—  reactions,  154 
Rhodium  chloride,  154 
Rhodium  oxides,  properties,  154 
Rosolic  acid,  as  a  test  fur  free  carbonic  acid, 

210 
Rubidia,  detection  in   analytical  course, 
408  . 

—  caesia,  and  lithia,  detection,  in  presence 

of.  much  potassa  or  soda,  92 

—  and  csesia,  differences  from  potassa,  91 

—  distribution,  91 

—  reactions,  91 

Rubidia  alum,  solubility,  91 
Rubidia  bitartrate,  solubility,  91 
Rubidia  carbonate,  solubility  in  alcohol, 

Rubidium  and  platinum  chloride,  solubility, 

91 
Ruthenium,  detection  in  analytic.^]  course, 

405,  408 

—  occurrence,  155 

—  properties,  155 

—  reactions,  155 
Ruthenium  oxides,  155,  156 

—  sulphide,  155 


OALICIN,  detection,  441,  444 
^    —  properties,  436 

—  reactions,  436 
Salicylates,  properties,  245 

—  reactions,  246 

Salicylic  acid,  properties,  245 

detection,  246  . 

reactions,  246 

Salts,  57 

—  of  the  alkalies,  57 
Samarskite,  117 

Seleniuretted  hydrogen,  formation,  188 
Selenic  acid,  188 
Selenic  acid,  propei'ties,  188 
Selenious  acid,  properties,  188 
Selenites,  properties,  188 
Selenium,  detection  in  analytical  course, 
404 

—  occurrence,  187 

—  properties,  187 
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Selenium,  reactions,  188 
Silicates,  analysis,  332 

—  insoluble,  decompositioii,  211 

—  properties,  210 
Silicic  acid,  detection,  212 

properties,  210 

reactions,  211 

Silicofluorides,  properties,  196 
Silver,  properties,  139 

—  reactions,  139 

—  separation  from  lead  and  mercury  sub- 

oxi«le,  143 
Silver  acetate,  properties,  247 
Silver  arsenate,  properties,  177 
Silver  arsenite,  properties,  170 
Silver  borate,  properties,  201 
Silver  bromide,  properties,  215 
Silver  chlonde,  properties,  213 
Silver  cblorite,  propertiea,  230 
Silver  chromate,  properties,  191 
Silver  citrate,  properties,  239 
Silver  cyanide,  properties,  220 
Silver  ferricjanide,  properties,  222 
Silver  ferrocyanide,  properties,  222 
Silver  formate,  properties,  248 
Silver  hypophospbite,  properties,  230 
Silver  hyposulphite,  j^roperties,  193 
Silver  iodate,  properties,  194 
Silver  iodide,  properties,  217 
Silver  malate,  properties,  240 
Silver  nitrate,  preparation  of  solution,  70 
— ■  —  tests  of  punty,  70 

uses,  70 

on  acetates,  247 

on  antimony  compounds,  16G 

on  arsenates,  177 

on  arsenites,  170 

on  borates,  201 

on  bromides,  215 

on  chlorides,  213 

on  chloride  of  lime,  229 

on  chlorites,  230 

on  chromates,  191 

on  citrate?,  239 

on  cyanides,  220 

on  ferricyanides,  222 

on  ferrocyanides,  222 

on  formates,  248 

on  hypochlorites,  229 

on  hypophosphites,  230 

on  hyposulphites,  193 

on  iodates,  194 

on  iodides,  217 

on  malates,  240 

on  metaphosphates,  201 

-on  nitrites,  228 

on  oxalates,  203 

on  perchlorates,  235 

on  phosphates,  198 

on  phosphites,  208 

on  pyrophosphates,  200 

on  salicin,  437 

on  sulphides,  224 

on  sulphites,  193 

on  tartrates,  237 


Silver  nitrate,  on  tungstates,  186 

on  vanadates,  138 

Silver  nitrite,  properties,  228 

Silver  oxalate,  properties,  203 

Silver  oxide,  properties,  139 

Silver  phosphate,  propertfes,  198  ^ 

Silver  pyrophosphate,  propertfes,  200 

Silver  salts,  properties,  139 

Silver  sulphide,  properties,  139 

Silver  tartrate,  properties,  237 

Sinter  deposit  from  mineral  waters,  analj* 

sis  of,  349 
Soda,  50 

—  filtration  of  solution,  51 

—  preparation  of  solution,  51 

—  preservation  of  solution,  51 

—  properties,  87 

—  i-eactions,  87 

—  separation  from  other  alkalie?',  89 

—  solution  of,  51 

—  uses  as  reagent,  52 

—  on  niobate  of  potassa,  1 18 

—  on  tantalate  of  sodw,  117 

—  its  action  as  a  precipitant.   See  Potaua 

—  fusion  with  niobic  acid,  118 

—  fusion  with  tautalic  acid,  116 
Soda  acetate,  preparation,  59 

preparation  of  solution,  69 

tests  of  purity,  59 

uses  as  i*eagent,  59 

on  indium  salts,  136 

Soda  and  ammonia  phosphate.  See  Micro- 
cosmic  salt 

bead.     See  Microcosmtc  head 

Soda  biborate.     See  Borax 

bead.     See  Borax  bead 

Soda  bicarbonate,  on  atropine  salts,  434 

on  brucine  salts,  431 

on  cinchonine  salts,  426 

on  morphine  salts,  419 

on  narcotine  salts,  422 

on  quinine  salts,  424 

on  strychnine  salts,  428 

on  uranium  salts,  134 

on  verairine  salts,  433 

Soda  bisulphite,  preparation,  61 

tests  of  purity,  61 

uses  as  reagent,  61 

Soda  hi  tartrate,  preparation,  41 

preparation  of  solution,  41 

uses  as  reagent,  41 

on  ammonia  salts,  89 

on  potassa  salts,  86 

on  soda  salts,  88 

Soda-carbonate,  preparation  of  solution,  60 

purification,  59 

tests  of  purity,  60 

usea  as  reagent,  60 

uses  as  flux,  79 

on  alumina  salts,  104 

on  antimony  salts,  166 

on  atropine  salts,  434 

on  baryta  salts,  94 

on  beryllia  salts,  108 

on  bismuth  salts,  149 
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Soda  carboDate,  on  bracine  salts,  430 

on  cadmium  salts,  151 

^ on  chromium  salts,  106 

on  cinchonino  salts,  426 

on  copper  salts,  147 

on  diaymium  salts,  113 

on  gallium  salts,  137 

on  indium  salts,  136 

on  lead  salts,  142 

on  lime  salts,  97 

on  manganese  salts,  122 

on  magnesia  salts,  99 

on  morphine  salts,  419 

on  narcotine  salts,  422 

. on  quinine  salts,  424 

on  stannic  compounds,  163 

on  stannous  salts,  161 

on  strontia  salts,  96 

on  strychnine  salts,  428 

on  tantalate  of  soda,  117 

on  tellurous  acid,  187 

on  thallium  salts,  135 

on  thoria  salts,  109 

on  yeratrine  salts,  433 

on  yttria  salts,  110 

on  zinc  salts,  120 

. on  zirconia  sidts,  110 

fusion   with    insoluble    chromates, 

192 

fusion  with  insoluble  sulphates,  195 

fusion  with  mercury  salts,  141,  145 

fusion  with  niobic  acid,  118 

fusion  with  titanic  acid,  116 

See  PotasBaand  soda  carbonate 

Soda  carbonate  bead,  with  didymium  salts, 

113 

with  iridium  salts,  184 

with  manganese  salts,  122 

with  molybdic  acid,  185 

with  palladium  salts,  153 

with  niodium  salts,  154 

with  silicates,  212 

Soda  carbonate  on  charcoal,  as  blowpipe 

test,  79 
for  arsenic,  176 

—  _  for  bismuth,  149 

for  cadmium,  151 

for  copper,  148 

for  lead,  143 

for  silver,  140 

for  sulphates,  195 

for  tungsten,  186 

for  zinc,  120 

Soda  carbonate  and  potassium  cyanide,  as 
dry  reducing  agent,  80 

as  test  ibr  antimony,  168 

as  test  for  arsenic,  174 

as  test  for  tin,  162 

Soda  fomiat«,  on  palladium  salts,  153 
Soda  hypochlorite,  on  cobalt  salts,  126 

on  manganese  salts,  122 

on  nickel  salts,  124 

Soda  hyposulphite,  on  antimony  salts,  166 
-*  —  on  cerium  salts,  112 

—  -^  on  didymium  salts,  113 


Soda  hyposulphite,  on  ruthenium  salts, 
156 

on  thoria  salts,  109 

on  titanic  acid,  115 

on  yttria  salts.  111 

on  zirconia  salts,  110 

as    blowpipe    test    for    cyanogen, 

220 

Soda  metantimonate,  properties,  87 

Soda  nitrate,  preparation,  78 

tests  of  purity,  78 

uses  as  ary  reagent,  78 

and  soda  carbonate,  as  test  for  chro- 
mium, 106 

Soda  nitrite,  61 

Soda,  phosphate  of,  and  ammonia.  See 
microcosmic  salt 

Soda  phosphate,  preparation  of  solution, 
58 

purification,  58 

tests  of  purity,  58 

uses  as  reagent,  58 

on  alumina  salts,  105 

on  baryta  salts,  94 

on  indium  salts,  136 

on  lime  salts,  97 

on  lithia  salts,  92 

on  magnesia  salts,  100 

on  strontia  salts,  95 

on  titanic  acid,  115 

ammonium  chloiide,  and  ammonia,  on 

magnesia  salts,  100 

Soda  tartrate  acid.    See  Soda  bitartrate 

Soda  and  potassa  carbonate  (fusion  mix- 
ture), 76 

Soda  salts,  properties,  87 

Soda  sulphate,  on  Ume  salts,  97 

on  stannic  compoundn,  164 

Soda  sulphite,  on  osmic  acid,  141 

on  tellurous  acid,  187 

Soda  tantalate,  properties,  116 

Sodium,  on  phosphates,  200 

Sodium  nitroprusside,  on  sulphides,  224 

on  sulpliites,  193 

Sodium  palladiochloride,  74 

Sodium  platinochloride,  properties,  88 

Sodium  sulphide,  preparation,  57 

preparation  of  yellow,  57 

uses  as  reagent,  57 

Sodium  telluride,  187 

Soils,  analysis,  352 

Solubility  table,  456 

Solution,  3.    See  also  Dissolution 

SolventH,  chemical,  3 

—  simple,  3,  35 

Sonnenschein's  method  for  the  detection 
ofalkaloids,  &c.,  450 

Spectra  absorption,  30 

Spectra  of  coloured  flames,  method  of  ob- 
taining, 30 

Spectroscope,  28 

—  Kirohhoff  and  fiunsen*s,  28 
Spectrum-analysis,  26 
Spectrum  of  baryta  salts,  95 

—  of  borates,  202 
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Spectrom  of  csesia  salts,  91 

—  of  didjnuium  salts,  113 

—  of  ^aUiam  salts,  137 
•^  of  indium  salts,  136 

—  of  lime  saltd,  98 

—  of  lithia  salts,  92 
^-  of  potassa  salts,  86 

—  of  rubidia  salts,  91 

—  of  soda  saltii,  87 

—  of  stroDtia  salts,  97 

—  of  thallium  salts,  135 

—  absolution  of  didymium  salts,  113 
Spirit  lamps,  19 

Stannic  bjdrate,  163 
Stannic  oxide,  properties,  162 

salts,  properties,  162 

salts,  reactions,  163 

separation    from    stannous    oxide, 

182 
Stannic  sulphide,  properties,  163 
Stannous  chloride,  preparation,  73 

preservation,  73 

properties,  160 

tests  of  purity,  73 

uses  as  reagent,  73 

on  arsenious  acid,  174 

on  bismuth  salts,  149 

on  gold  salts,  158 

on  iridium^  salts,  184 

on  mercuric  salts,  145 

on  mercurous  salts,  141 

on  molybdic  acid,  184 

on  osmic  acid,  155 

on  palladium  salts,  153 

on  platinum  salts,  159 

on  selenious  acid,  188 

on  sulphurous  acid,  193 

on  tellurous  acid,  187 

on  titanic  acid,  115 

on  tungstates,  186 

Stannous  oxide,  properties,  160 

reactions,  161 

separation  from  stannic  oxide,  182 

salts,  properties,  160 

Stannous  sufphide,  properties,  161 
Starch,  on  bromine,  216 

—  on  iodine,  218,  227 

—  and  potassium  iodide,  on  nitrites,  228 
Starch  bromide,  properties,  216 
Starch  iodide,  properties,  218,  227 
on  cyanides,  221 

on  hyposulphites,  194 

on  sulphites,  193 

Stas's  method  for  the  detection  of  alka- 
loids, &c.,  445 

Strontia  and  bar^,  detection  of  minute 
quantities  in  presence  of  lime,  103 

properties,  95 

-i-r  —  reactions,  96 

separation    from     other    alkaline 

earths,  101 

Strontia  chromate,  properties,  96 

Strontia  oxalate,  properties,  96 

Strontia  salts,  properties,  95 

Strontia  sulphate,  properties,  96 


Strontium    chloride    on    hydrofluosilicle 

acid,  196 
Strychnine,  detection,  435,  441,  444^  447, 

450,  451 

—  properties,  427 

—  reactions,  428 
Strychnine  salts,  properties,  428 
Sublimate,  13 

Sublimation,  13 
Succinates,  properties,  243 

—  reactions,  244 
Succinic  acid,  detection,  246 

properties,  243 

reactions,  244 

Sulphates,  decomposition  of  insolnble,  195 

—  properties,  194 

—  reactions,  195  i 
Sulphides,  properties,  223                        ^ 

—  reactions,  224  ^     ^ 
Sulphites  and  hyposulphites,  detection  in 

presence  of  snlpliides,  194 

properties,  193 

reactions,  193 

Sulphur,  detection,  225 

—  detection  of  thallium  in,  135 

—  properties,  232 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  Brugnatelli*s  appa- 
ratus, 47 

• Mohr's  apparatus,  48 

Pohl*8  apparatus,  49 

Winkler's  apparatus,  48 

preparation,  45 

preparation  of  solution,  49 

preservation  of  solution,  49 

properties,  223 

reactions,  224 

tests  of  purity,  49 

uses  as  reagent,  49 

on  antimonic  acid,  166 

on  antimony  salts,  165 

on  arsenic  ^cid,  177 

on  arsenioi^  acid,  169 

on  bismuth  salts,  149 

on  cadmium  salts,  150 

on  chromic  acid,  191 

on  cobalt  salts,  126 

on  copper  salts,  146 

on  feme  salts,  130 

on  ferricyanides,  222 

on  ferrous  salts,  128 

on  galliui^  salts,  137 

on  gold  salts,  157 

on  indium  salts,  136 

on  iodic  acid,  194 

on  iridium  salts,  183 

on  lead  salts,  142 

on  manganese  salts,  121 

on  mercuric  salts,  144 

on  mercurous  salts,  140 

on  molybdic  acid,  184 

on  molybdajte^,  185 

on  nickel  salts.  123 

on  nitrons  acid,  228 

on  osmic  acid,  165 

on  palla^iam  salts,  153  • 
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Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  on  platinum  salts, 
169 

on  rhodium  salts,  154 

on  ruthenium  salts,  155 

on  selenious  acid,  188 

on  silver  salts,  139 

on  stannic  compounds,  163 

on  stannous  salts,  161 

on  sulphurous  acid,  193 

on  tellurous  acid,  187 

on  thallium  salts,  135 

on  tungstates,  186 

on  uranium  salts,  134 

on  vanadic  acid,  137 

on  zinc  salts,  119 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  49 
Sulphuric  acid,  concentrated,  38 

detection,  195 

detection  of  free,  196 

dilute,  39 

impurities  in,  38,  39 

properties,  194 

purification,  38 

reactions,  195 

tests  of  purity,  39 

uses  as  reagent,  39 

on  baryta  saltsi  94 

on  bismuth  salts,  149 

on  borates,  201 

on  carbonates,  209 

on  chloride  of  lime,  229 

on  ferricyanides,  223 

on  ferrocyanides,  222 

on  hyposulphites,  193 

on  lead  salts,  142 

on  lime  salts,  97 

on  magnesia  salts,  100 

on  nitrites,  228 

on  salicin,  436 

-^  —  on  strontia  salts,  96 

—  -T-  on  sulphites,  193 

01^  tantalates,  117 

on  tantalic  acid,  116 

on  tungstates,  186 

Sulphuric  acid,  concentrated,  on  acetates, 
248 

on  atropine,  434 

on  brucine,  431 

on  chlorates,  233 

on  cinchonine,  426 

on  citrates,  239 

on  conine,  417 

on  digitalin,  438 

on  ferricyanides,  222 

on  ferrocvanides,  223 

on  fluorides,  205 

on  formates,  249 

on  iodides,  219 

on  malates,  241 

— on  molybdic  acid,  185 

on  narcotine,  422 

-. — r  on  niobic  acid,  117 
-^  —  on  oxalates,  203 

—  —  on  perchloric  acid,  235 
on  picrotoxin,  439 


Sulphuric  acid,  on  quinine,  425 

on  salicin,  436  , 

on  silicofluorides,  196       . 

on  strychnine,  428 

on  tartrates,  237 

on  veratrine,  433  v 

and  silica,  on  fluorides,  205 

Sulphuric  acid  and  binoxide  of  mangan* 
ese,  on  strychnine,  429 

Sulphuric  acid  and  dichromate  of  potassa, 
on  ati'opine,  434 

on  brucine,  431 

on  strychnine,  428 

Sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid,  on  bru- 
cine, 431 

on  narcotine,  423 

on  nicotine,  415 

Sulphuric  acid  and  sugar,  on  morphine, 
420 

on  veratrine,  433 

Sulphurous  acid,  properties,  192 

reactions,  193 

on  arsenates,  177 

on  chromates,  191 

on  iridium  oxide,  184 

on  iodates,  194 

on  osmic  acid,  155 

on  perchlorates,  235 

on  perruthenic  acid,  156 

on  phosphorous  acid,  208 

on  selenious  acid,  188 

on  vanadic  acid,  137 

and  indigo,  on  chloric  acid,  233 


npANNIC  acid,  on  atropine,  434 

-*- on  brucine,  432 

on  cinchonine,  426 

on  conine,  417 

on  gold  salts,  158 

on  molybdic  acid,  184 

on  morphine,  421 

on  narcotine,  423 

on  nicotine,  415 

on  quinine,  425 

on  strychnine,  430 

on  tantalic  acid,  117 

on  titanic  acid,  114 

on  tungstates,  186 

on  vanadates,  138 

on  vanadic  acid,  138 

Tantalic  acid,  detection  in  ftnalyticiU 
course,  406,  408 

occurrence,  116 

properties,  116 

reactions,  116 

Tantalite,  116  > 

Tantalum  chloride,  properties,  116 

Tantalum  and  potassium  fluoride,  proper- 
ties, 116 

Tartaric  acid,  detection,  241 

•  preparation  of  solution,  41 

properties,  235 

reactions,  236 

uses  as  reagent,  41 
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Tartaric  acid,  on  ammonia  salts,  89 

on  ciesia  salts,  91 

on  chromic  acid,  191 

on  lithia  salts,  92 

on  potassa  salts,  85 

on  rabidia  salts,  91 

on  soda  salts,  88 

Tartrates,  properties,  236 

—  reactions,  236 

Telluretted  hydrogen,  formation,  187 
Tellaric  acid,  proj^rties,  187 
Telloriam,  detection  in  analytical  course, 
404 

—  oocnrrenoe,  187 

—  properties,  187 

—  reactions,  187 

Tellurium  oxides,  properties,  187 
Tellurous  acid,  properties,  187 
Test-papers,  74  et  seq. 
Test-tabes,  31 
Test-tnbe  stand,  31 

ThalliooB  oxide.     See  Thallium  oxides 
Thallium,  detection  in  analytical  coarse, 
402,  404,  405 

—  detection  in  sulpkar,  135 

—  distribution,  134 

—  properties,  134 

—  reactions,  135 

Thallium  oxides,  properties,  134 
Thalliam  platinochloride,  properties,  135 
Thallium  iodide,  properties,  135 
Thalliam  carbonate,  properties,  135 
Thalliom  chloride,  properties,  134 
Thalliam  salts,  reactions,  135 

properties,  134 

Thallium  sulphide,  properties,  135 
Thoria,  detection  in  analytical  coarse,  405, 
407 

—  occurrence,  109 

—  properties,  109 

—  reactions,  109 

Thoria  carbonate, 'properties,  109 

Thoria  oxalate,  properties,  109 

Thoria  and  potassa  sulphate,  properties, 

109 
Thoria  salts,  properties,  109 
Thoria  sulphate,  properties,  109 
Thorium  fluoride,  propertien,  109 
Tin,  properties,  160 

—  separation  from  antimony  and  arsenic, 

178 
«-  on  niobic  acid,  117 

—  on  titanic  acid,  108 

Tin  binoxide,  &c.    See  Stannic 
Tin  protoxide,  &c.    See  JStannotu 
Tin  protochloride.    See  Stannous  chloride 
Titanic  acid,  detection  in  analytical  course, 

406,  408 
•—  —  distribution,  114 

properties,  114 

reactions,  114 

Titanium  chloride,  properties,  114,  115 
Titanium  and  potassium  fluoride,  proper- 
ties, 115 
Triangle,  platinum,  20 


Tuogstates,  insoluble,  decomposition,  186 
Tungsten,  detection  in  analytical  course, 
402,  408 

—  occurrence,  185 

—  properties,  185 

—  reactions,  186 

Tungsten  oxides,  properties,  185 
Tungstic  acid,  properties,  186 

—  reactions,  186 
Turbidity,  6 
Turmeric-psper,  preparation,  75 

—  uses  as  reagent,  75 

—  with  ammonia  molybdate,  202 

—  with  boric  acid,  202 

—  with  ferric  chloride,  202 

—  with  hydrochloric  acid,  202 

—  with  zirconia,  110 


URANIUM,    detection    in    analytical 
course,  406,  407 

—  occurrence,  133 

—  reactions,  134 
Uranium  nitrate,  133 
Uranium  oxides,  properties,  133 
Uranium  oxysulphide,  properties,  134 
Urine,  detection  of  lactic  acid  in,  250 


TTANADATES,  properties,  138 
*     Yanadic  acid,  detection  in  analytical 
course,  408 

occurrence,  137 

properties,  137 

reactions,  137 

on  brucine,  431 

on  strychnine,  430 

Vanadium  oxides,  properties,  137 
Vanadium  pentasulphide,  properties,  137 
Veratrine,  detection,  436,  441,  444,  449 

—  properties,  432 

—  reactions,  433 

—  salts,  properties,  433 


WASHING,  8 
Washing  bottle,  9 
Water,  analysis  of  mineral,  343 

—  analysis  of  potable,  338 

—  bath,  11 

—  distillation,  35 

—  preparation,  35 

—  tests  of  parity,  35 

—  uses  as  resgent,  35 

—  on  antimony  salts,  165 

—  on  bismuth'salts,  149 
Wire-gauze  plate,  21 

—  support,  21 

"  White  precipitate,"  144 


TTTTRIA,  detection  in  analytical  course; 

—  occurrence,  110 

—  properties,  110 
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Yttria,  reactions,  110 

Yttria  carbonate,  properties,  110 

Yttria  and  potassa  sdphate,  properties, 

111 
Yttria  salts,  properties,  110 


7INC,  preparation  of  granulated,  55 
^     —  properties,  118 

—  purification,  from  arsenic,  55 

—  reactions,  119 

—  separation  from  other  members  of  Gr.  4, 

131,  133 

—  tests  of  purity,  55 

—  uses  as  reagent,  55 

—  on  antimony  salts,  166,  168 

—  on  arsenic  compounds,  171 

—  on  chlorates,  234 

—  on  chromates,  191 

—  on  hypophosphites,  230 

—  on  hyposulphites,  194 

—  on  inifium  salts,  136 

—  on  iridium  salts,  184 

—  on  moljbdates,  184 

—  on  niobic  acid,  117 

—  on  nitrates,  232,  233 

—  on  osroic  acid,  155 

—  on  phosphorous  acid,  208 

—  on  rhodium  salts,  154 

—  on  ruthenium  salts,  155 

—  on  sulphites,  193 

—  on  tantalic  acid,  116 


Zinc,  on  tellurous  acid,  187 

—  on  thallious  salts,  135 

—  on  tin  salts,  162,  164 

—  on  titanic  acid,  115 

—  on  tungstates,  186 

—  on  vanadic  acid,  137 

Zinc  and  platioum,  on  antimony  salts,  166 
Zinc,  basic  carbonate,  properties,  120 
Zinc  chloride,  on  salicin,  437 
Zinc  ferricyanide,  properties,  120 
Zinc  ferrocyanide,  properties,  120 
Zinc  iodide  and  starch  paste,  on  nitrites, 

228 
Zinc  oxide,  properties,  119 
Zinc  salts,  properties,  119 
.Zinc  sulphate  and  sodium  nitroprusside,  on 
r  sulphites,  193 

Zinc  sulphide,  properties,  119 
Zircon,  decomposition,  110 
Zirconia,  detection  in  analytical  course, 

407,408 

—  occurrence,  109 

—  properties,  109 

—  reactions,  110 

Zirconia  carbonate,  properties,  110 
Zirconia  hyposulphite,  properties,  110 
Zirconia  oxalate,  properties,  110 
Zirconia  and  potassa  sulphate,  properties, 

110 
Zirconia  salts,  properties,  109 
Zirconia  silicates,  decomposition,  109 
Zirconia  sulphate,  properties,  110 


ERRATA. 

Page  91,  line  2  from  top, /or  "but  the  presence  of  cyanide  of  potassium,"  read  "but 

the  presence  of  free  carbonic  acid,  acid  carbonates,  or  cyanide  of  potassium." 
Page  137,  line  16  from  to^,  for  "  barium  carbonate,*'  read  "  carbonate  of  baryta." 
Page  362,  line  24  from  bottom, /or  "  arsenic  acid,"  read  "ai'senious  acid." 
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